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>l  tns  pncelni  Jewell  bere  ci 
to  enrich  her  trewui?  i  while  Retipon,  pointing  to  the  guilt-itniek  murderer,  •■  liiCening  the  ftir"  of 
tte  aleeinng  grooms  (coiucioai  the  while  that  he  hitnaelf  hu  ilept  hi*  lut),  pioclumi  (he  poet  her 
belnred  all;;  and  reading  her  aterueit  leiiona  by  the  hallowed  taper  o(  flotion,  needa  no  atroager  evidence 
to  warn  the  waTcrer  from  the  lures  of  unholj  and  inordinale  deiire. 

The  "great  aigumeat"  of  "MACiBrn"  it  derived  from  Holinahed'a  "Histobv  or  Scotlahd." 
The  ttor;  in  itself  it  highly  iDteiesting,  and  has  been  eipressly  pointed  out  by  Buchsnan,  aa  rormiDg  an 
eligible  subject  for  the  drama.  The  principal  incidents  on  which  the  play  ia  faunded  are  briefly  atated 
by  the  commentatora,  to  this  effect: — Maleolm  II.,  King  of  Soollsnd,  had  two  daughters,  tfae  eldest 
married  to  CriaaD,  father  of  Duncan  (thane  of  the  Isles  and  western  parts  of  Scotland) ;  aod  on  the  death 
of  Halcolm  without  male  iatue,  Duncan  aueceeded  him.  The  aeeond  daughter  nf  Malcolm  married  Sinel 
(thane  of  Olimia),  the  father  of  Macbeth.  Duncan  married  either  the  daughter  or  sister  of  Siward,  Eail 
of  Nortbumberland,  and  was  murdered  by  bia  cousin-german  Macbeth,  in  the  Csslle  of  Inremeas.  Ac- 
eordiog  to  Boethins,  this  eient  took  plsee  in  10*i,  in  the  seTenth  year  of  Duncan's  reign.  Mscbelh 
then  Dsnrped  the  crown,  and  was  himself  slain  by  Macduff,  in  conformity  with  the  plsy,  in  1061 ;  bsring 
that  reigned  during  the  long  period  of  sixteen  years.  Dramatic  justice,  however,  required  that  puaith- 
ment  should  overtake  his  crime  with  swifter  wing.  In  the  chronicle,  also,  Shakspere  found  hints  for 
the  terriBc  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  who  is  represented  ai  strongly  initigsting  her  husband  to  the 
destmction  of  his  sovereign,  and  as  a  woman  "  very  smbilioust  burning  in  unquenchable  desire  to  bear 
the  name  of  a  Queen."  With  what  surpaaaing  power  this  rough  material  has  been  wrought  upon,  ail 
can  feel,  but  who  can  hope  adequately  to  describe  I 

"MacBETa"  was  first  printed  in  the  original  foHo  (1623).  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  or  about  1606.  Three  years  previoualy,  James  I.  ascended  Ibe  English  throne ;  and  this  cir- 
ennutaiMe  posiibly  turned  the  poet's  attention  to  Scottish  history. 


Scene  t. — Ah  open  Place.     Thvnder  and 
Lightning. 

Enter  three  Witchei. 

in  mieh.  When  shall  we  three  meet  agun, 
Id  drander,  lightning,  or  in  ntio  f 

2nd  WUck.  When  the  hurlyburly  '■  done, 
When  the  battle '■  lost  and  won : 


3rd  Witch.  That  will  he  ere  the  let  of  nin. 

lit  Witch.  Where  the  place? 

2nd  WUeh.  Upon  the  heath : 

Srd  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

Iff  Witch.  I  come,  Graymalkin. 

AU.  Paddock  calls ; — Anon. 
Fair  is  foul,  and  fold  u  fair : 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vanith. 
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Scene  II. — A  Camp  near  Fores.   Alarum  within. 

Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain, 
Lenox,  tvitk  Attendants,  meeting  a  bleeding 
Soldier. 

Dttn.  What  bloody  man  is  that?  He  can  report, 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

Mai.  This  is  the  sergeant. 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity : — Hail,  brave  fiiend ! 
Say  to  the  King  the  knowledge  of  the  broU^ 
As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

Sold.  Doubtful  it  stood ; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together. 
And  choke  their  art.  The  merciless  M acdonwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for  to  that 
The  multipl3ring  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him)  from  the  western  isles 
Of  kernes  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied ; 
And  Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling, 
Shewed  like  a  rebel's  whore.   But  all 's  too  weak; 
For  brave  Macbeth  (well  he  deserves  that  name). 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandished  steel, 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution, 
Like  valour's  minion,  carved  out  his  passage. 
Till  he  faced  the  slave ; 

And  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him. 
Till  he  unseamed  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 
And  fixed  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.  O,  valiant  cousin !  worthy  gentleman ! 

Sold.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break; 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seemed  to 

come, 
Discomfort  swells.     Mark,  King  of  Scotland, 

mark: 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  armed. 
Compelled  these  skipping  kernes  to  trust  their 

heels; 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  survejing  vantage. 
With  furbished  arms  and  new  supplies  of  men. 
Began  a  fresh  assault 

Dun,  Dismayed  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sold.  Yes ; 

As  sparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks ; 
So  they 

Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe ; 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorise  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  tell. — 
But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun,  So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy 
wounds ; 


They  smack  of  honour  both. — Go,  get  him  sur- 
geons. [^Exit  Soldier,  attended^ 

Enter  Rosse. 

Who  comes  here  ? 

Mai,  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

Len»  What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  I    So 
should  he  look 
That  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Rosse,  God  save  the  King ! 

Dun,  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

Rosse,.  From  Fife,  great  king, 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky, 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  liimself,  with  terrible  numbers. 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  'gan  a  dismal  conflict ; 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapped  in  proof. 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons, 
Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm. 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit :  and,  to  conclude. 
The  victory  fell  on  us. — 

Dun,  Great  happiness  I 

Rosse,  That  now 
Sweno,  the  Norways'  king  craves  composition ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colm6s'  inch. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun,  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall 
deceive 
Our  bosom  interest. — Go,  pronounce  his  present 

death, 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse.  I  'II  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost,  noble  Macbeth  hath 
won.  \_Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — A  Heath, 

Thunder,    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1st  Witch.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister? 

2nd  Witch.  Killing  swine. 

3rd  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou  ? 

1st  Wilch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her 
lap. 
And  mounched,  and  mounched,  andmounched  :— 

"  Give  me,"  quoth  I : 
"  Aroint  thee,  witch  I"  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'the 

Tiger : 
But  in  a  sieve  I  '11  thither  sail. 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I  '11  do,  I  Tl  do,  and  I  '11  do. 

2nd  Witch.  I  '11  give  thee  a  wind. 

\st  Witch.  Thou  art  kind. 

3rd  Witch,  And  I  another. 
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1st  WiUk,  I  myself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  die  very  ports  they  hlow, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
I*  the  ahipman's  card. 
I  wfll  drain  him  dry  as  hay : 
Sleep  ahally  neither  night  nor  day. 
Hang  upon  his  penthouse  lid ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  forhid : 
Weaiy  seven  nights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shan  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine : 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tossed. 
Look  what  I  have. 

2nd  Witch.  Shew  me,  shew  me. 

\tt  Witch,  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wrecked  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

[Drum  within. 

2rd  Witch*  A  drum,  a  drum ; 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about: 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine. 
Peace! — the  charm's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbbth  and  Banquo. 

Macb.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
Ban,  How  far  is 't  called  to  Fores?— What  are 
these. 
So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on 't  ? — Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  understand 

me. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  lajring 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.     You  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 
Jlfae6.  Speak  if  you  can :  What  are  you? 

\H  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee, 

thane  of  Glamis ! 
2nd  Witch.  All  hul,  Macbeth!  hail  to  ihee, 

thane  of  Cawdor! 
3ri  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  I  that  shalt  be 

king  hereafter. 
Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to 
fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? — I'  the  name  of 

truth. 
Are  ye  fimtastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  shew  ?    My  noble  partner 
Ye  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope, ' 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal :  to  me  you  speak  not : 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not. 


Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear. 
Your  favours  nor  your  hate. 

Ut  Witch.  Hail! 

2nd  Wttch.  Hail ! 

Zrd  WUch.  Hail! 

Ist  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2nd  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3r<f  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou 
be  none : 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo ! 

Ut  Witch.  Banquo  and  Macbeth,  aU  hail  1 

Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me 
more! 
By  Sinel's  death,  I  know  I  am  thane  of  Glamis ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.    Say  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence ;  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting. — Speak,  I  charge 
you.  [Witches  vanish* 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them.  Whither  are  they  vanished? 

Macb.  Into  the  air;  and  what  seemed  corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.  'Would  they  had  stayed. 

Ban.  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak 
about? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root, 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 

Macb.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban.  You  shall  be  king. 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too ;  went  it  not  so? 

Ban,  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words.  Who 's 
here? 

Enter  Rosse  and  Angus. 

Rosse.  The  King  hath  happily  received,  Mac* 
beth. 
The  news  of  thy  success :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend. 
Which  should  be  thine  or  his :  silenced  with  that. 
In  vievring  o'er  the  vest  o'  the  self-«ame  day. 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  th3rself  didst  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.    As  thick  as  hail. 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence. 
And  poured  them  down  before  him. 

Ang.  We  are  sent 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight, 
Not  pay  thee. 

Eosee.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor : 
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In  which  addition,  hail,  mo6t  worthy  thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 
Ban.  What,  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 

Macb.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives :   why  do 
you  dress  me 
In  borrowed  robes  ? 

jing.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.     Whether  he  was 
Combined  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  that  with  both 
He  laboured  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not ; 
But  treasons  capital,  confessed  and  proved. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor : 

The  greatest  is  behind. — ^Thanks  for  your  pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings, 
When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promised  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home. 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown, 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But 't  is  strange : 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  vrith  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. — 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.— I  thank  you,  gentlemen.— 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill :  cannot  be  good.     If  iU, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success. 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?    Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings  : 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is, 
But  what  is  not 

Ban.  Look  how  our  partner 's  rapt 

Macb,  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why  chance 
may  crown  me, 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him 

Like  our  strange  garments ;  cleave  not  to  their 

mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  Come  what  come  may ; 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Ban.  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your 
leisure. 

Math.  Give  me  your  favour:  my  dull  brain 
was  wrought 


With  things  forgotten.    Kind  gentlemen,  your 

pains 
Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them.  Let  us  toward  the  King. — 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanced ;  and  at  more  time. 
The  interim  having  weighed  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban,  Very  gladly. 

Macb,  Till  then  enough. — Come,  friends. 


Scene  IV. — Fores.     A  Room  m  the  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter Dvkcav,  Malcolm,  Donalbain, 
Lenox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  returned  ? 

Mai,  My  liege. 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.    But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die :  who  did  report 
That  very  frankly  he  confessed  his  treasons ; 
Implored  your  highness'  pardon ;  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance.     Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it :  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed, 
As  't  were  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There 's  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face : 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust — O  worthiest  cousin  I 

Enter  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Rosse,  and  Angus. 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 
Was  heavy  on  me :  Thou  art  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Would  thou  hadst  less  deserved ; 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

Macb,  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.    Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are,  to  your  throne  and  state,   children  and 

servants ; 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every- 
thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Dun.  Welcome  hither : 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  fiill  of  growing.    Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserved,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so,  let  me  infold  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow. 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 


ACT  I. 


MACBETH. 


SCENE   V. 


Dial.  My  plenteous  joys, 

Wanton  in  fnlnessy  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes, 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm ;  whom  we  name  hereafter, 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland :  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers. — From  hence  to  Inverness, 
And  bind  us  further  to  you. 

MaA.  The  rest  is  labour  which  is  not  used 
for  you: 
I H  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun,  My  worthy  Cawdor ! 

MwA.  The  Prince  of  Cumberland!     That  is 
a  step 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  overleap, 

FofT  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires  1 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand !  yet  let  that  be 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

Dun*  True,  worthy  Banquo ;  he  is  full  so  valiant, 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him, 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman*        {^Flourish,  Exeunt, 


ScENB  V. — Inverness.    A  Room  in  Macbeth 's 

CiutU. 

EnUr  Ladt  Macbeth,  recuUng  a  letter, 

"They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success ;  and  I  have 
lesnied,  by  the  perfectest  report,  they  have  more  in 
tliem  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I  burned  in 
deiire  to  question  them  further,  they  made  them- 
selves— air,  into  which  they  vanished.  Whiles  I 
stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from 
the  king,  who  all-hailed  me  '  Thane  of  Cawdor ;' 
by  which  title,  before,  these  weird  sisters  saluted 
me,  and  referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with, 
'Hail,  kmg  that  shalt  he!'— This  have  I  thought 
good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  great- 
Mtt;  that  thou  mightest  not  lose  the  dues  of 
rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  what  greatness  is 
promised  thee.     Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell." 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promised.     Yet  do  I  fear  thy 

.  nature; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.  Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 


Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 

The  ilhiess  should  attend  it.    What  thou  wouldst 

highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false. 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win:   thou'dst  have, 

great  Glamis, 
That  which  cries,  "  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou 

have  it ; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do^ 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone. ' '  Hie  thee  liither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
And  chastise  with  die  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crowned  withal. — What  is  your 

tidings? 

Enter  an  Attendant 

Atten.  The  King  comes  here  to-night 

Lady  M,  Thou  'rt  mad  to  say  it : 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  wer  't  so. 
Would  have  informed,  for  preparation, 

Atten,  So  please  you,  it  is  true :  our  thane  is 
coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M*  Give  him  tending ; 

He  brings  great  news.  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 

[Exit  Attendant 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.    Come,  you  spirito 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  firom  the  crown  to  the  toe,  topfull 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  eJSect  and  it  I    Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  mi- 
nisters, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!  Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  heU  I 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  woimd  it  nuikes ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry,  "  Hold,  hold  I  "—Great  Glamis  I  worthy 
Cawdor ! 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant 

Maeh.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence? 
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ACT   I. 


MACBETH. 


BCBNES  VI.  AND  VII. 


Macb.  To-morrow, — as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M,  O,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see ! 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  hook,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters.    To  heguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time ;  hear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue :  look  like  the  innocent 

flower. 
But  he  the  serpent  under  it.     He  that's  coming 
Must  he  provided  for :  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  husiness  into  my  despatch ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 
,  Mach,  We  will  speak  further. 

Lad^i  M.  Only  look  up  clear ; 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear : 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  \^Ex€Ufit, 


Sgenb  VL — The  same.     Before  the  Castle, 
Hautboys,    Servants  of  Macbeth  attending. 

Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Banquo, 
Lenox,  Macduff,  Rosse,  Angus,  ^  Attendants. 

Dun,  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimhly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells. wooingly  here:  no  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  hut  this  hird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 
The  air  is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Dun.  See,  see  I  our  honoured  hostess ! 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble, 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.   Herein  I  teach  you, 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains, 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double. 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house.    For  those  of  old, 
And  the  late  dignities  heaped  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits. 

Dun,  Where 's  the  thane  of  Cawdor  ? 

We  coursed  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor :  but  he  rides  well ; 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us.    Fair  and  noble  hostess, 
We  are  your  guest  to-night 


Lady  M,  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in 

compt, 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure, 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun,  Give  me  your  hand ; 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host :  we  love  him  highly. 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [^Exeunt, 


Scene  VIL — The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Castle, 

Hautboys  and  torches.  Enter  and  pass  over  the 
stagey  a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants  with  dishes 
and  service.     Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then 
'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly.     If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come.     But  in  these  cases 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He  's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed :  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.    Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angek,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off : 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  honed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.    I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  the  other — How  now,  what  news  ? 

Enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  He  has  almost  supped :  Why  have 
you  left  the  chamber? 

Macb.  Hath  he  asked  for  me  ? 

Lady  M,  Know  you  not  he  has  ? 

Macb,    We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this 
business : 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  firom  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 
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Lady  M.  Wu  Ibe  hope  drunk 

W}ieTcin  you  dressed  yourself!  halhit  ileptunceT 
And  wake*  it  now,  to  look  lO  green  and  pale 
At  wbat  it  did  lo  freelyt     From  this  lime, 
Sach  f  account  thy  love.     Art  Ihou  afeard 
To  be  the  tame  in  thine  own  act  and  valour. 
As  thou  art  in  desire  t     Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem 'at  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  livs  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem; 
Letting  "  I  dare  not"  wait  upon  "  I  would," 
Like  the  poor  est  i'  the  adage  1 

Mad).  Pr'y  thee,  peace  : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  tnore,  is  none. 

Lady  M,  What  beast  was  it,  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  mef 
When  you  dunt  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  M  much  more  the  man.    Nor  time  nor  place 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fit- 
Does  unmake  you.  1  have  given  suck;  and  know 
How  tettder  't  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  amiling  in  my  &ce. 
Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And  dashed  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn 
As  you  have  dme  to  this. 


JlfocA.  If  we  should  fail,— 

LadyM.  Wefcill 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we  '11  not  fail  t     When  Duncan  is  asleep 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  bis  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him),  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince. 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  ^me,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only.     When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  1  perform  upon 
The  imguarded  Duncan  T  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers  T  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell. 

Mach.  Bring  forth  men-children  onlyl 

For  thy  undaunted  metal  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  received, 
Wlien  we  have  marked  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  used  their  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  done'tt 

Lad^  M,  Who  dares  receive  it  other. 

At  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  t 

Mach.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 
\Exema. 


Scene  I,— 7%«  *anw.     Court  roi/Ani  the  CattU. 

Enter  Bahquo  and  Fleance,  and  i  Servant  uri'lA 
a  torch  before  them. 
Ban.  Howgoei  the  niglit,  boy7 
Fit.  The  moon  ii  down ;  I  hnve  not  heard  the 

Dan.  And  ibe  goes  down  at  twelve. 


Fte.  1  take't,  'tis  Inter,  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  lake  my  sword.— There '»  hu»- 
bandry  in  heaven. 
Their  candles  are  all  out.— Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep.  Merciful  poweni 
Restrain  in  mc  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose! — Give  me  my  sword : — 


ACT  IL 


MACBETH. 


SCENE  IL 


EfUer  Macbeth,  tmd  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 

¥rho's  there? 

Macbn  A  friend. 

Am.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest?   The  King's 
a-hed: 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  officers : 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Mad>,  Being  unprepared. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect ; 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought 

Ban.  All's  weU. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters : 
To  you  they  have  shewed  some  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  them : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve. 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban,  At  your  kindest  leisure. 

Afocft.   If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent, — 
when  'tis. 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban,  So  I  lose  none 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  hut  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchised,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counselled. 

Macb.  Good  repose  the  while. 

Ban,  Thanks,  sir ;  the  like  to  you. 

lExit  Banquo. 

Maeb.  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is 

ready, 

She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed. — 

lExit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 

The  handle  toward  my  hand?     Come,  let  me 

clutch  thee : — 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling  as  to  sight?  or  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind :  a  false  creation, 

Procee^ng  from  the  heat  oppressed  brain  ? 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshaU'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses. 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest     I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 

Which  was  not  so  before. — ^There  's  no  such  thing : 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  coxtained  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 

Psle  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  withered  murder, 

Aknuned  by  hb  sentinel,  the  wolf. 


Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy 

pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  de- 
sign 
Moves  like  a  ghost.— Thou  sure  and  firm  set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  it    Whiles  I  threat,  he 

lives : 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

{^A  bell  ring*, 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  [Exit, 


Scene  II. — The  same. 

Enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Lady  M,  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk, 

hath  made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quenched  them,  hath  given  me  fire. 

Hark  I     Peace  I 
It  was  the  owl  tliat  shrieked ;  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night.     He  is 

about  it: 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:    I  have 

drugged  their  possets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Macb.  [within.']  Who 's  there  ?  what,  ho ! 
LadyM.  Alack!  lam  afraid  they  have  awaked. 
And  'tis  not  done : — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us.  Hark !  I  laid  their  daggers  ready ; 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done '  t— My  husband  ? 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  I  have  done  the  deed.    Didst  thou  not 

hear  a  noise  ? 
Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the 

crickets  cry. 
Did  you  not  speak  ? 
Macb.  When? 

Lady  M,  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended? 

Lady  M.  Ay» 
Macb.  Hark!~ 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber? 
Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb,  This  is  a  sorry  sight 

[Loolnng  on  hit  hande. 
Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight 
Macb.  There 's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and 

one  cried  "  Murder  I " 
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That  ihey  did  wake  each  other.     I  itood  and 

heard  tliem ; 
But  they  did  lay  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  ileep. 


Ladt)  M.  There  are  two  lodged  together. 

Macb.  Onecried  "GDdbieuuii!"and"  Aiueu," 
tlie  other ; 
As  they  had  sten  menith  these  hangman 'a  Hands, 


Listening  their  fear.    1  cotdd  not  say,  "Amen," 
When  they  did  say,  "God  bleu  lu." 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  "Amen" 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 


LadtjM.  Thesedeeds  mustnotbe  thought 

After  these  ways  \  so,  it  will  make  us  mad- 
Macb.  Methought  I  heard  aToice  cry,  "Sleep 


Macbeth  dues  murder  sleep;  tlie  innocent  sleep; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  ileave  of  can; 
The  death  of  each  day'*  life,  tore  labour'*  hath, 
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Balm  of  hurt  minds,    great   Nature's  second 

couxte, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast;" — 
Lady  Hf.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Maeb,  Still  it  cried,  *'  Sleep  no  more ! "  to  all 
the  house : 
"Glamis  hath  mtordered  sleep;  and  therefore 

Cawdor 
Shan  sleep  no  more;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 
more ! " 
Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried?    Why, 
worthy  thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.     Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers   from  the 

place? 
They  must  lie  there :  go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Maeb.  Ill  go  no  more :        , 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on  't  agun,  I  dare  not 

Lady  M,  Infirm  of  purpose  1 

Give  me  the  daggers.     The  sleeping  and  the 

dead 
Are  but  as  pictures :  't  is  the  eye  of  childhood. 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
1 11  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

[Exit.    Knocking  mthin. 
Mach.  Whence  is  that  knocking? 

How  is 't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me? 
What  hands  are  here?    Ha!   they  pluck  out 

mine  eyes  I 
Will  aU  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?    No;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine. 
Making  the  green— one  red. 

Re-enier  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but 

I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.    \KnMikJ\    I  hear  a 

knocking 
At  the  south  entry.    B«tire  we  to  our  chamber. 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it  then  ?    Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.    \Kwi€^ang^   Hark  I 

more  knocking : 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  shew  us  to  be  watchers.    Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
Ma/A,  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 

myself.  {Knock, 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking !  I  would  thou 

couldstl  \ExevsU* 


Scene  III. — The  »am9. 

Enter  a  Porter.  [Knocking  fmMi». 
Port,  Here 's  a  knocking,  indeed  I  If  a  man 
were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turn- 
ing the  key.  [Knocking.']  Knock,  knock,  knock. 
Who  *8  there,  i*  the  name  of  BelEebub?  Here 's 
a  farmer  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation 
of  plenty :  Come  in  time ;  have  napkins  enough 
about  you ;  here  you  'U  sweat  for 't.  [JTfioc^^.] 
Knock,  knock :  who 's  there  i*  the  other  devil's 
name?  'Faith,  here 's  an  equivocator,  that  could 
swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale ;  who 
committed-  treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet 
could  not  equivocate  to  heaven:  O,  come  in, 
equivocator.  [Knocking.']  Knock,  knock,  knock; 
who's  there?  Faith,  here's  an  English  tailor 
come  hither,  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose : 
come  in,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose! 
[Knocking.]  Knock,  knock:  never  at  quiet  I 
What  are  you? — But  this  place  is  too  cold  for 
hell.  I  '11  devil-porter  it  no  further :  I  had  thought 
to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions  that  go  the 
primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.  [Knock- 
mg.]  Anon,  anon ;  I  pray  you,  remember  the 
porter.  [Open*  the  gate* 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macd  Was  it  bo  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed, 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the 
second  cook :  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker 
of  three  things. 

Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke  ? 

Port:  Marry,  sir,  nose-pidnting,  sleep,  and 
urine.  Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes  and  unprovokes: 
it  provokes  the  desu-e,  but  it  takes  away  the  per^ 
formance :  therefore,  much  drink  may  be  said  to 
be  an  equivocator  with  lechery :  it  makes  him, 
and  it  mars  him ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes 
him  off;  it  persuades  him,  and  disheartens  him ; 
makes  him  stand  to,  and  riot  stand  to :  in  con'> 
elusion,  equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and,  giving 
him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Macd.  I  believe  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last 
night. 

Port.  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  o'  me : 
but  I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and  I  think,  being 
too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs 
sometime,  yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd.  Is  thy  master  stirring  ? — 
Our  knocking  has  awaked  him ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Len.  Good-morrow,  noble  sir. 
Mach^  Good-morrow,  both. 
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Macd.  Is  die  King  stirring,  worthy  tliane  ? 

Macb.  Not  yet 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on 
him; 
I  have  almost  slipped  the  hour. 

Maeb,  I  'U  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet 't  is  one. 

Macb.  The  labour  we  delight  in,  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd,  I  '11  make  so  bold  to  caU, 

For  't  is  my  limited  service.        {^ExU  Macduff. 

Len,  Goes  the  King  hence  to  day  ? 

Macb.  He  does  :  he  did  appoint  so. 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly :  where  we  lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down :  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air ;  strange  screams  of 

death ; 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confused  events, 
New  hatched  to  the  woful  time.  The  obscure  bird 
Clamoured  the  livelong  night :  some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Macb,  T  was  a  rough  night 

Len.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Maed.  O  horror!  horror!  horror!  Tongue, nor 
heart, 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee ! 

^^^'\  What's  the  matter? 

Macd,  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master- 
piece ! 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building. 

Macb,  What  is 't  you  say  ?  the  life  f 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty? 

Macd,  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy 
your  sight 
With  a  new  Gorgon :  Do  not  bid  me  speak ; 
See,  and  then  speak  yourselves.  Awake !  awake  ^ 

[Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
Ring  the  alarum-bell : — Murder  and  treason ! 
Banquo  and  Donalbain !  Malcolm !  awake ! 
$hake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself!  up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image !    Malcolm !  Banquo ! 
As  fix>m  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprights. 
To  countenance  this  horror !  [BeU  rings. 


Enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Ladff  M,  What 's  the  business. 

That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  speak,  speak. 


Macd.  O,  gentle  lady, 

'T  is  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  cah  apeak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 
Would  murder  as  it  fell. — O  Banquo  I    Banquo ! 

Enter  Banquo. 

Our  royal  master  *s  murdered  I 

Lady  M.  Woe,  alas ! 

What,  in  our  house  ? 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  anywhere. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'y  thee,  contradict  thyself. 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

'  Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Maeb.  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  lived  a  blessed  time;  for,  from  this  instant. 
There 's  nothing  serious  in  mortality : 
All  is  but  toys :  renown  and  grace  is  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don.  What  is  amiss ! 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  it : 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopped ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stoppned* 

Macd,  Your  royal  father 's  murdered. 

Mai.  O,  by  whom  ? 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seemed^  had 
done 't : 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badged  with  blood. 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwiped,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows :  they  stared,  and  were  dis- 
tracted : 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb.  O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury. 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd,  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Macb,  Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and 
furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?  No  man : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood ; 
And  his  gashed  stabs  looked  like  abreach  in  nature, 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steeped  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breeched  with  gore :  Who  could  re- 
frain. 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known? 

Lady  M,  Help  me  hence,  ho ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady. 

Mai,  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues. 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours? 

Don,  What  should  be  spoken  here, 
Where  our  fate,  hid  in  an  augre-hole, 
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May  ruBh  and  seize  us  ?   Let  *s  away ;  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brewed. 

MaL  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban^  Look  to  the  lady : 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet, 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 
To  know  it  further.  Fears  and  scruples  shake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand;  and  thence, 
Again&t  the  undivulged  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Maeb.  And  so  do  L 

JIL  So  all. 

Macb,  Let 's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  i*  the  hall  together. 

JR.  Well  contented. 

{^Exeunt  all  hut  Malcolu  and  Donalbain. 

MaL  What  will  you  do?  Let 's  not  consort  with 
them: 
To  shew  an  unfelt  sorrow,  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy.    I  '11  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland,  I ;  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer :  where  we  are, 
There 's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  the  near  in  blood, 
The  nearer  bloody. 

Mai.  This  murderous  shaft  that 's  shot 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.    Therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  away  :  there 's  warrant  in  that  theft, 
Which  steals  itself  when  there 's  no  mercy  left. 

{^ExeunL 


Scene  IV.— Without  the  Castle. 

Enter  Rossb  and  an  Old  Man. 

Old  M.  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember 
well: 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange;  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

^mse.  Ah,  good  father. 

Thou  see'st,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  clock 't  is  day. 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp. 
Is  it  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 


That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb. 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Old  M.  T  is  unnatural. 

Even  like  the  deed  that 's  done.  On  Tuesday  last, 
A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was,  by  a  mousing  owl^  hawked  at  and  killed. 

Rosse.  And  Duncan's  horses  (a  thing  most 
strange  and  certain). 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race. 
Turned  wild  in  nature,  brdke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  M,  'Tis  said,  they  eat  each  other. 

Rosse.  They  did  so ;  to  the  amazement  of  mine 
eyes. 
That  looked  upon 't.  Here  comes  thegood  Macdufl": 

Enter  Macduff. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 

Macd.  Why,  see  you  not? 

Rosse.  Is't  known  who  did  this  more  than 
bloody  deed  ? 

Macd.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Rosse.  Alas  the  day ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 

Macd.  They  were  suborned : 

Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  King's  two  sons, 
Are  stolen  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Rosse.  'Gainst  nature  still : 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means! — ^Then  'tis  most  like 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd.  He  is  already  named;  andgone  to  Scone 
To  be  invested. 

Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  body? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colm-kill ; 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosse.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin,  I  'II  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done 
there ; — adieu ! — 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Rosse.  Farewell,  father. 

Old  M.  God's  benison  go  with  you ;  and  with 
those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of 
foes.  ^Exeunt. 
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Scene  I, — Forca.     A  Room  in  the  Palaee. 
Enter  Banocio. 

Itau.  Tlimi  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis, 
nil, 
As  the  weird  womon  promised!  and  I  fear 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for 't :  yet  it  waa  said. 
It  should  not  Btaiid  in  tliy  posterity; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root  and  father 
Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  them 
(Aa  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine). 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope?     But,  hush;  no  more. 

Smtltounded.    Enler  Macbeth,  at  King;  LAtiv 

Macbgtu,  at  Quern;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lords, 

Ladies,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  Here 's  our  chief  guest. 

Ladi/  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten. 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  mir  great  fea«t, 
And  all  things  unbecoming. 

Maeb.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir. 
And  I  'II  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  highness 


Fore' 


r  knit. 


I        Mavb.  Ride  you,  thit  afternoon.' 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

I        Macb.  We  should  have  else  desired  your  good 
!  advice 

(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous) 
I  In  this  day's  council;  but  tre '11  take  to-morrow . 
I   Is't  fat  you  ride? 

Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 

'Twixl  this  and  supper :  go  not  my  hone  the  better, 

I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night, 

For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fall  not  our  feast. 

:        Han.   My  lord,  I  will  not. 
I        Maeb,  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestowed 
;    In  England  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
I   Their  cniel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 

With  strange  invention :  but  of  that  to-morrow ; 

When,  therewithal,  vre  sbalt  have  cause  of  state, 

I   Craving  m  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse :  Adieu, 

'   Till  you  return  at  night.    Goes  Pleance  with  you? 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord:  our  time  does  call 
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Madt,  I  wish  your  hones  swift  and  sure  of 

foot; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 
Farewell. —  [^ExU  Banquo. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
TiU  seyen  at  night :  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Tin  supper-time  alone :  while  then,  God  be  with 

yofii« 
[ExemU  Ladt  Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  8fc. 
Sinah,  a  word  with  you :  attend  those  men  our 

pleasure? 
Attend.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace 

gate. 
Maeb.  Bring  them  before  us. — [£«t/ Attendant 

To  be  thus,  is  nothing; 
But  to  be  safely  thus. — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared :  'tis  much  he 

dares; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuked ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Csssar.  He  chid  the  sisters, 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me. 
And  hade  them  speak  to  him;  then,  prophetrlike. 
They  hailed  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  imlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  it  be  so. 
For  Banquo*s  issue  have  I  filed  my  mind ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murdered ; 
Pat  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 
To  make  them  kings ;  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings ! 
Rather  than  so,  come  fkte  into  the  list, 
Andchampion  me  to  the  utterance  1  Who 's  there? 

Re-^fUer  Attendant,  with  two  Murderers. 

Now  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

lExit  Attendant 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together? 
lit  Mur,  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 
Macb,  Well  then,  now 

Hava  you  considered  of  my  speeches  ?    Know 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which  you  thought  had  been 
Oor  innocent  self.    This  I  made  good  to  you 
Inoorlastconference :  passed  in  probation  with  you, 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand;  how  crossed;  the 

mstruments; 
Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  all  things  else,  that 
might,' 


To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  crazed, 
Say,  <<Thus  did  Banquo." 

1st  Mur,  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macb,  I  did  so;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature. 
That  you  can  let  this  go?  Are  you  so  gospelled. 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggared  yours  for  ever  ? 

1st  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 

Macb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men ; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels, 

curs, 
Shoughs,  watei>rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs :  the  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 
The  housekeeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  Nature 
Hath  in  him  closed ;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike :  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file. 
And  not  in  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it ; 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms. 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect 

2nd  Mur.  I  am  one,  my  liege. 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incensed,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

1st  Mur.  And  I  another. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance. 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on 't 

Macb.  Both  of  you 

Know  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2nd  Mur.  True,  my  lord. 

Madf.  So  is  he  mine :  and  in  such  bloody  dis- 
tance, 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life :  and  though  I  could 
With  barefaced  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not. 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down :  and  thence  it  is 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love ; 
Masking  tlie  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2nd  Mur.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1st  Mur.  Though  our  lives — 

Macb.  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.  With- 
in this  hour,  at  most, 
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I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves ; 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time, 
The  moment  on  't ;  for  't  must  he  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  palace ;  always  thought, 
That  I  require  a  clearness :  and  with  him 
(To  leave  no  ruhs  nor  hotches  in  the  work), 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company. 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart ; 
I  '11  come  to  you  anon. 

2nd  Mur.  We  are  resolved,  my  lord. 

Macb.    I  '11  call  upon  you  straight ;    abide 
within. 
It  is  concluded : — Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight. 
If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night. 

^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — The  same.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant 

Lady  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court? 

Serv,  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Say  to  the  King,  I  would  attend  his 
leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will.  [^Exit, 

Lady  M.  Nought 's  had,  all 's  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content: 
'T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making ! 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have 

died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?    Things  without  all 

remedy, 
Should  be  without  regard:  what 's  done,  is  done. 
Macb,  We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed 

it: 
She  11  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint, 
Both  the  worlds  sufier. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly :  better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.    Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  fiurther. 


Lady  Af,  Come  on : 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night 
Macb,   So  shall  I,  love;   and  so,  I  pray,  be 

you: 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo ; 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue : 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 
Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams ; 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts, 
Disguising  what  they  are. 

Lady  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Macb.  O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear 

wife! 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  live. 
Lady  M.  But  in  them  Nature's  copy  's  not 

eteme. 
Macb.  There's  comfort  yet;  they  are  assailable; 
Then  be  thou  jocund :  ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  clobtered  flight;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  sum- 
mons, 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 

done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lady  M.  What 's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest 

chuck. 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.  Come,  seeling  night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale ! — Light  thickens;  and  the 

crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood : 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse, 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words:  but  hold  thee 

still; 
Things  bad  begim,  make  strong  themselves  by  iU : 
So,  pr'y  thee,  go  with  me.  [Exetmt. 


Scene  III. — The  same.    A  Park  or  Lawn,  with 
a  Gate  leading  to  the  Palace. 

Enter  three  Murderers. 

\tt  Mur.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us? 

tird  Mur.  Macbeth. 

2nd  Mur.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust;  since  he 
delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  just 

\8t  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  vdth  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
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To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  oiur  watch. 

^d  Mar.  Hark !  I  hear  horses. 

Bom.  [wMm,^  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho ! 

2nd  Mur,  Then  it  is  he ;  the  rest 

That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation, 
Already  are  i'  the  court. 

\tt  Mur,  His  horses  go  about 

Zrd  Mur,  Almost  a  mile :  but  he  does  usually, 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Etder  Banquo  a$id  Fleanc^  a  Servant  with  a 
torch  preceding  them. 

2nd  Mur.  A  light,  a  light  ? 

3ri/  Mur.  'T  is  he. 

lit  Mur.  Stand  to 't 

Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night 

Ist  Mur.  Let  it  come  down. 

[^Assatdt*  Banquo. 
Ban.  O,  treachery!     Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly, 

fly,  fly; 
Thou  mayst  revenge. — O  slave ! 

[^Dies,    Fleance  and  Servant  escape. 
3r<2  Mur.  AVho  did  strike  out  the  light? 
1st  Mur.  Was  't  not  the  way  7 

3r^  Mur.  There  's  but  one  down ;  the  son  is 

fled. 
2nd  Mur.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  aflair. 
Ist  Mur.  Well,  let 's  away,  and  say  how  much 

IB  done.  lExeunt. 


Scene  IV.— ^  Room  of  State  m  the  Palace. 
A  Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Rosse,  Lenox, 
Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Maeb.  You  know  your  own  degrees ;  sit  down : 
at  first 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Maeb.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but,  in  best  time. 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Ladtf  M.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our 
friends ; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  First  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

Maeb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their 
hearts*  thanks : — 
Both  sides  are  even :  here  I  '11  sit  i'  the  midst : 
Be  Istge  in  mirth ;  anon,  we  '11  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — ^There  's  blood  upon  thy  face. 


Mur.  'T  is  Banquo*s,  then. 

Maeb.  'T  is  better  thee  without,  than  he  within. 
Is  he  despatched? 

Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did 
for  him. 

Maeb.  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats :  yet 
he  's  good 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance :  if  thou  didst  it, 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scaped. 

Maeb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again:  I  had  else 
been  perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air ; 
But  now  I  am  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.    But  Banquo 's  safe? 

Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Maeb.  Thanks  for  that : — 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies ;  the  worm  that 's  fled 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed ; 
No  teeth  for  the  present. — Get  thee  gone;  to- 
morrow 
We  'U  hear  ourselves  again.       lExit  Murderer. 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord, 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  'tis  a  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome.     To  feed  were  best  at 

home : 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Maeb.  Sweet  remembrancer ! — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both ! 

Len.  May  it  please  your  highness  sit? 

[7%«  Ghost  of  Banquo  rises,  and  sits  in 
Macbeth's  place. 

Maeb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour 
roofed. 
Were  the  graced  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness 
Than  pity  for  mischance ! 

Rosse.  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.    Please  it  your 

highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Maeb.  The  table 's  full. 

Len.  Here 's  a  place  reserved,  sir. 

Maeb.  Where? 

Len.  Here,  my  good  lord.     What  is't  that 
moves  your  highness  ? . 

Maeb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this? 

Lor  els.  What,  my  good  lord? 

Maeb.  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 
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Roue.    Gentlemen,  rise;  hb  highness  is  not 

well.  , 

Lady  M.   Sit,  worthy  friends : — my  lord   is 
often  thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth :  pray  you,  keep 

seat ; 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well :  if  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion : 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  ? 

Mach.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Wliich  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady  M,  O  proper  stuff! 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which,  you  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire. 
Authorised  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?  When  all 's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Mach.  Pr'ythee,  see  there!  behold!  look!  lo! 
how  say  you? — 
Why,  what  care  I  ?  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. — 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.    [Ghost  disappears. 

Lady  M,  What !  quite  unmanned  in  folly  ? 

Mach.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fy,  for  shame ! 

Mach.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'the 
olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would 

die. 
And  there  an  end :  but  now,  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools :  this  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord, 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Mach.  I  do  forget : — 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  stvange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health 

to  all; 
Then  111  sit  down: — Give  me  some  wine;  fill 

full:— 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

Ghost  rises. 

And  to  our  dear  friend,  Banquo,  whom  we  miss ; 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
And  all  to  all. 
Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 


Mach.  A  vaunt,  and  quit  my  sight!     Let  the 
earth  hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with ! 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers,  - 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Mach.  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble :  or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit,  then  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

[Ghost  ^appears. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence! — ^Why,  so:  being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  sit  still. 

Lady  M.  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke 
the  good  meeting. 
With  most  admired  disorder. 

Mach.  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder?     You  make  me 

strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights. 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanched  with  fear. 
Rosse.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

Lady  M.  I  pray  you,  speak  not;  he  grows 
worse  and  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him.     At  once,  good  night : 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty ! 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[^Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 
Mach.  It  will  have  blood,  they  say;  blood  will 
have  blood ; 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to 

speak ; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. — What  is  the  night? 
Lady  M.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which 

is  wliich. 
Mach.  How  say'st  thou,  that  MacdufiT  denies 
his  person. 
At  our  great  bidding? 
Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir? 

Mach.  1  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  send : 
There 's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow 
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(And  betimei  1  will)  to  the  weird  sittere : 
More  ahall  tliey  apeak;  (or  now  1  am  bent  i 

B;  the  worst  means,  the  wont:  fur  mine  owl 

good, 
AH  coBsei  shall  gire  way :  1  am  in  blood 
St^t  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  ax  tedious  as  go  o'er : 


I  Strange  thingi  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ; 

\  _  Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scanned. 

I  Lady  M.  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures, 

!  Afaeb.  Come,  we  '11  to  sleep.    My  strsnge  and 

I  self-abuse 

I  Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use: 

;  We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.               [Extml. 


SciNC  V.—  Tk«  Htath.     Thunder. 

Enter  Hecute,  meelms  the  tkree  Witches. 

I»r  tnicA.  Why,  how  now,  Hecaler  you  look 
angerly. 

Hn.  Have  1  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are, 
Saucy  and  overbold  I   How  did  you  dare 
Ta  tnde  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
la  riddle*  and  a&in  of  death ; 
Aad  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 
The  cloae  contriver  of  all  harms, 
Was  never  called  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  shew  the  ^ory  of  our  art  7 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 
Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do, 
hovei  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now.     Get  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  hie  destiny. 
lour  vessels  and  your  spells  provide, 
Your  charms,  and  everything  beside .' 


I  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  I  'U  spend 

Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end. 

Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon : 

Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profbund ; 

I  'II  catch  ere  it  come  to  ground : 

And  that,  distilled  by  magic  sleights. 

Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprighls, 

As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion : 

He  shall  spurn  fste,  scorn  death,  and  bear 

His  hopes  'hove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear: 

.And  you  all  know,  security 

Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

soNo  [iDi^Atn]. 
Come  swsy,  come  awsj,  &c. 

Hark,  1  am  called ;  my  little  spirit,  see, 
Sits  in  a  fuggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.     [£ztf. 
l(t  Wilch.  Come,  let's  make  haste  1  she 'II  soon 
be  back  again.  f^Eieunl. 


ScE 


E  VI,— Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palaee. 


Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 
Len.  My  former  apeechea  have  but  hit  your 
thoughts. 
Which  can  inlerpret  further:  only,  1  say. 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne.    The  gracious 


Dun 


Was  pitied  of  Macbeth ; — marry,  he  m 

And  the  right-vatiant  Banquo  walked  loo  late  ; 

Whom,  you  may  say,  if  it  please  you,  Fleance 

killed, 
For  Fleance  Qed.     Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstroui 
It  was  for  Malcolm  and  for  Donalbain 
To  kill  their  gracious  father?  damnfd  facti 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth !  did  he  not  straight. 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear, 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of 

Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?   Ay,  and  wisely  too; 
For  'twould  have  angered  any  heart  alive. 
To  hear  the  men  deny  it.     So  that,  I  say. 
He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think, 
That,  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key 
(As,   an't  please  beaveo,   he- shall  not),   they 

should  find 
What  'twere  to  kill  a  father:  so  should  Fleance. 
But  peace! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause 

he  failed 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace :  sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself  I 


Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  received 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  wilh  such  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect:  thither  Macduff 

is  gone 
To  pray  the  holy  king,  upon  his  ud, 
To  wake  Northumberland  and  warUke  Sinard : 
That,  by  the  help  of  these  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work),  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights  ; 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives ; 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours; 
AH  which  we  pine  for  now ;  and  this  report 
Hnlh  so  exasperate  the  King,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Len.  Sent  he  to  Macduff? 

Lord.  He  did:   and  with  an  absolute  "  Sir, 
not  I," 
The  cloudy  mesdenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hums ;  as  who  should  say,  "  You'll  rue  the 

That  clogs  me  with  this  answer." 

Len.  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come ;  that  a  swifl  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accursed! 

Lord.  1  'II  send  my  prayers  with  him ! 

[Exeunt. 
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MACBETH. 


SCENE   I. 


Enter  Hecate,  and  the  other  three  Witches. 

Hec.  O,  well  done !  I  commend  youv  pains ; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i*  the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

SONG. 

Black  spirits  and  white, 

Red  spirits  and  grey ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 

You  that  mingle  may. 

2Hd  Witch,  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes : 
Open  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Mach,  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  mid- 
night hags  ? 
What  is 't  you  do? 

All,  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Mach,  I  c6njure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it),  answer  me : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  6ght 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown 

down; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations;  though  the 

treasure 
Of  Nature's  germins  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

\8t  Witch,  Speak. 

2nd  Witch,  Demand. 

^rd  mtch.  We  '11  answer. 

Ist  Witch,  Say,  if  thou  'dst  rather  hear  it  from 
our  mouths. 
Or  from  our  masters'  ? 

Mach,  Call  them ;  let  me  see  them. 

«    Xst  Witch,  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow ;  grease,  that 's  sweaten 
From  the  miu'derer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

AU,  Come,  high  or  low ; 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  shew. 

Thunder.  An  Apparition  cf  an  armed  Head  rises. 

Mach,  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, — 
1st  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought ; 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 
App,  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  beware 
Macduff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife.— Dismiss  me  i—Enough. 

^Descends, 


Mach.  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 
thanks ; 
Thou  hast  harped  my  fear  aright : — But  one  word 
more : — 
1st  Witch,  He  will  not  be  commanded.   Here 's 
another. 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  a  hhody  Child  rises, 

App,  Macbeth!  Macbelh!  Macbeth! — 

Mach,  Had  I  three  ears,  I  'd  hear  thee. 

App,  Be  bloody,  bold. 

And  resolute ;  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  man ; 
For  none  of  woman  born  shall  harm  Macbeth. 

\_Descends. 

Mach,  Then  live,  Macduff:  What  need  I  fear 
of  tliee  ? 
But  yet  I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear,  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this, 

Thunder.  An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crowned,  with 
a  tree  in  his  hand,  rises. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king ; 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 

AU,  Listen,  but  speak  not  to 't. 

App,  Be  lion-mettled,  proud ;  and  take  no  care 
Wno  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be,  imtil 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [Descends, 

Mach,  That  will  never  be : 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  sweet  bodements! 

good! 
Rebellious  head,  rise  never  till  the  wood 
Of  Bimam  rise ;  and  our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom. — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  tell  me  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much),  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

AU,  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Mach,  I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this, 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you !  Let  me  know  :— 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron?  and  what  noise  is  this? 

Ist  Witch.    \  [Hauthoys, 

2nd  Witch.    I   Shew ! 

3rrf  WUch.  . 

AU.  Shew  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Eight  Kings  appear,  and  pass  over  the  Stage  in 
order;  the  last  with  a  glass  in  his  hand;  Banquo 
foUowing. 
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Math.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo ; 
down! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balls : — and  thy  air, 
Thou  other  gold-hound  brow,  is  like  the  first : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former : — Filthy  hags ! 
Why  do  yon  shew  me  this? — A  fourth? — Start, 

eyes! 
What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of 

doom? 
Another  yet  ? — A  seventh  ? — I  '11  see  no  more : — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  hears  a  glass 
Which  shews  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see 
That  twofold  halls  and  treble  sceptres  carry : 
Horrible  sight! — Ay,  now  I  see  'tis  true; 
For  the  blood-boltered  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  is  this  so? 

l«i  WUch^  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so ;  but  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amaxedly  ? 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights, 
And  shew  the  best  of  our  delights ; 
1 11  chann  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  antique  round : 
That  ihis  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  iwy. 

[Afutic.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vamth. 

Modi.  Where  are  they?  Gone?  Let  this  per- 
nicious hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar  I — 
Come  in,  without  there ! 

Enter  Lenox. 

Len.  What's  your  grace's  will? 

Math,  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters? 

Len,  No,  my  lord. 

Math.  Came  they  not  by  you? 

hen.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Math.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damned  aU  those  that  trust  them ! — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse :  Who  was 't  came  by  ? 

Len  Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Math.  Fled  to  England  ? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Mad>.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits : 
The  flighty  pnqxMe  never  is  overtook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  moment. 
The  veiy  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  ray  hand.     And  even  now. 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought 

and  done : 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise ; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  his  Ime.     No  boasting  like  a 

fool; 
This  deed  1 11  do  before  this  purpose  cool : 


But  nd  more  sights ! — Where  are  these  gentlemen  ? 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  IL — Fife.  A  Room  in  Macduff's  Cattie. 

Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Rossb. 

Lady  Macd.  What  had  he  done,  to  make  him 
fiy  the  land  ? 

Rosse.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 

L.  Macd.  He  had  none : 

His  flight  was  madness :  When  our  actions  do  not, 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Roue.  You  know  not 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macd.  Wisdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave 
his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly?  He  loves  us  not; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch :  for  the  poor  wren, 
Tlie  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight 
(Her  young  ones  in  her  nest)  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Rotse.  My  dearest  coz, 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself:  but,  for  your  husband, 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'the  season.     I  dare  not  speak  much 

furdier: 
But  cruel  are  the  times  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know  ourselves ;  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear ; 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea. 
Each  way,  and  move. — I  take  my  leave  of  you : 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I  'II  be  here  again : 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  up- 
ward 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin. 
Blessing  upon  you ! 

L.  Macd.  Fathered  he  is,  and  yet  he 's  father- 
less. 

Rosse.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer. 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  {^Exit  Rosse. 

L.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father 's  dead : 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?  how  will  you  live  ? 

^0:1.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean;  and  so  do  they. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  bird !  thou  'dst  never  fear  the 
net,  nor  lime. 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 

Son.  Why  should  I,  mother?    Poor  birds  they 
are  not  set  for. — 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 
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L,  Macd,  Yes,  he  is  dead ;  how  wilt  thou  do 
for  a  father  ? 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  hushand  ? 

Z.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 
market. 

Son.  Then  you  '11  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

L.  Macd.  Thou  speak  'st  with  all  thy  wit ;  and 
yet,  i' faith, 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother? 

L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son.  And  be  all  traitors  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  so  is  a  traitor, 
and  must  be  hanged. 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hanged  that  swear 
and  lie  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools :  for 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the 
honest  men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey ! 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you  'd  weep  for  him :  if 
you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should 
quickly  have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  prattler?  how  thou  talV'st. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meti.  Bless  you,  fair  dame !  I  am  not  to  you 
known. 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 
I  doubt  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice. 
Be  not  found  here ;  hence  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks  I  am  too  savage ; 
To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty, 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.     Heaven  pre- 
serve you ! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  \_Exit  Messenger. 

L.  Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world ;  where  to  do  harm 
Is  offcen  laudable ;  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  why  then,  alas ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 
To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm  ? — What  are  these 
faces  ? 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 
L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified, 
Where  such  as  thou  mayst  find  him. 
Mur.  He 's  a  traitor. 


Son.  Thou  liest,  thou  shag-eared  villain. 
Mur.  What,  you  egg  ?     [^Stabbing  him., 

Yoimg  fry  of  treachery  ? 

Son.  He  has  killed  me,  mother : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dies, 

\^Exit  Lady  Macduff,  crying  "  Murder/^ 
and  pursued  by  tfie  Murderers. 


Scene  III. — England.     A  Room  in  the  Kiny*s 

Palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 

Mai.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 
Macd.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and,  like  good  men, 
Bestride  onr  down-fall'n  birthdom :   each  new 

morn. 
New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry ;  new  sor- 
rows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yelled  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believe,  I  'U  wail ; 

What  know,  believe ;  and  what  I  can  redress, 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will. 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues, 
Was  once  thought  honest :  you  have  loved  him 

well; 
He  hath  not  touched  you  yet.  I  am  young;  but 

something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me :  and  wisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb. 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 
Macd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 
Mai.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil. 
In  an  imperial  charge.     But  I  shall  crave  your 

pardon ; 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  trans- 
pose : 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of 

grace. 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mai,  Perchance  even  there  where  I  did  find 
my  doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child 
(Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of 

love), 
Without  leave-taking  ? — I  pray  you, 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 
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But  mine  own  safeties  :  you  may  be  rightly  just, 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  coimtry ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee !  wear  thou 

thy  wrongs; 
Thy  title  is  affeered ! — Fare  thee  well,  lord : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think*st 
Yoft  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai,  Be  not  offended : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps ;  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds :  I  think,  withal, 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands.     But,  for  all  this. 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  t3rrant's  head, 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before ; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 
Macd.  What  should  he  be  ? 

MaL  It  is  myself  I  mean :  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted, 
That,  when  they  shall  be  opened,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Mocd,  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  honid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damned 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

MaL  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful, 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name :  but  there 's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness :  your  wives,  yotur  daugh- 
ters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
AH  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will.     Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Maed,  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  b  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours  :  you  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hood- 
wink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vultiure  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  win  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves, 
Fmdmg  it  so  inclined. 
^oL  With  thiB,  there  grows, 


In  my  most  ill-composed  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house ; 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal. 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd,  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming  lust ;  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings :  yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own.    All  these  are  portable. 
With  other  graces  weighed. 

Mai,  But  I  have  none.    The  king-becoming 
graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness. 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  aboimd 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.  Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd,  O,  Scotland !  Scotland ! 

Mai,  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd,  Fit  to  govern ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O,  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-sceptered. 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again ; 
Since  that  the  tniest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accursed. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed? — ^Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king ;  the  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  lived.     Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evils  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself 
Have  banished  me  from  Scotland. — O,  my  breast, 
Thy  hope  ends  here  I 

Mai,  Macduff,  this  noble  passion. 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wiped  the  black  scruples,  reconciled  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste :  but  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me !  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith ;  would  not  betray 
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The  devil  to  his  fellow ;  and  delight 
Nu  less  in  truth  than  life  :  my  first  false  speaking 
Wa.s  this  upon  myself:  what  I  am  truly, 
Is  Uiine,  and  my  poor  couulTy's,  to  command : 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach, 
Old  Si'ward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
All  ready  at  a  point,  was  setting  foith : 
Now  we  '11  together :  and  the  chance  of  goodness 
Be  like  om*  waiTanted  quarrel ! — Why  are  you 
silent  ? 
Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things 
at  once, 
Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

MaL  Well ;    more   anon. — Comes  the  king 
forth,  I  pray  you? 

DocL  Ay,  sir :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched 
souls 
That  stay  his  cure ;  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Mid.  I  thank  you,  doctor.  [Exit  Doctor. 

Macd,  What 's  tlie  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai.  T  is  called  the  "  evil : " 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king ; 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  Heaven, 
Himself  best  knows :  but  slrangely-visiled  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgeiy,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  oil  y»i\k  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction .  With  this  strange  virtue. 
He  bath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy ; 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  hb  throne. 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Rosse. 

Macd,  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mai,  My  countryman^  but  yet  I  know  bim 

not. 
Macd,  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  liither. 
Mai,  I  know  him  now:   good  God,  betimes 
remove 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers ! 
Rone,  Sir,  amen. 

Macd,  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did? 
Rosse,  Ala?,  poor  country ; 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!     It  cannot 
Be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave :  where  no- 
thing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  sbrieks  that  rent 
the  air, 


Are  made,  not  marked;  where  violent  sorrow 

seems 
A  modem  ecstacy ;  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  asked  for  who ;  and  good  men's 

lives 
E.:pire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd,  O,  relation. 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true ! 

Mai.  What  is  the  newest  grief? 

Rosse,  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the 
speaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd,  How  does  my  wife? 

Rosse,  Why,  well. 

Macd,  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse,  Well,  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  battered  at  their 
peace  ? 

Rosse,  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace  when  I 
did  leave  them. 

Macd,  Be  not  a  niggard  of  yom*  speech :  how 
goes  it? 

Rosse,  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the 
tidings 
Wliich  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  wortliy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witnessed  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  die  tyrant's  power  a-foot 
Now  is  the  t^me  of  help :  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight, 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai,  Be  it  their  comfort, 

We  are  coming  thither :  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men ; 
An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rosse,  '  Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !     But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howled  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Macd,  AVliat  concern  they  ? 

The  general  cause?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief. 
Due  to  some  single  breast? 

Rosse,  No  mind  that  *s  honest 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd,  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me ;  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Rosse,  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue 
for  ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd,  Humph !  I  guess  at  it. 

Rosse,  Your  castle  is  surprised;  your  wife  and 
babes 
Savagely  slaughtered :  to  relate  the  manner, 
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Were,  OD  the  (juany  of  these  murdered  deer. 
To  add  the  death  of  jou. 

Mai.  Merciful  heaven  I 

What,  man!  ne'er  pull  your  hatupoDyourbrovrii 
Give  sorrow  wordi:  the  grief  that  doea  not  apeak, 
Whiipen   the  o'er-&eught   heart,    and   bids  it 
break. 

Mat^  My  childien  too? 

JUae.  Wife,  children,  Krvanta, — aU 

That  could  be  found. 

Jlfoc^  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

Mf  wife  kiUed  toof 

Bout,  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comforted: 

Let 's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  core  thla  deadly  grief. 

Maed.  He  haa  no  children. — All  my  pret^ 

Did  you  say,  all?     O,  hell-kite  r     AUT 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  thetr  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop ! 

jtful.  Dupul«  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  I  ihall  do  »o ; 

But  I  roiut  also  feel  it  oa  a  man : 
I  caonot  but  remember  such  things  were. 


That  were  moat  precious  to  mc. — Did  Heaven 
look  on. 

And  would  not  take  their  part?     Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  foi  thee !  naught  that  I  am, 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  hut  for  mine. 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls :  Heaven  rest  them 

Mai.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword:  let 
grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 
Macd.  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue  I  —  But,  gentle 

Heaven, 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  act  him;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too ! 

Mai.  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king  ;  our  power  is  ready; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave :  Macbeth 
la  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.     Receive  what  cheer 


I  yoJi  may ; 

I    The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 

I  \_Exeiml. 


Scene  I. — Duniinane.    A  Room  in  the  CiulU. 


DoH.  I  have  two  nighu  watched  with  you, 
but  can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When 
was  it  she  latt  walked! 

Gent.  Since  his  majeity  went  into  the  field,  I 
have  Been  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  lier 
night-gown  upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take 
forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  after- 
ward! seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all 
thia  while  in  a  moat  fast  sleep. 

Doct.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive 
at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  eRects  of 
watching. — In  this  ilumbry  agitation,  besides  her 
walking  and  other  actual  peiformancea,  what,  at 
any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.  That,  sir,  which  t  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doct.  You  may  to  me ;  and  't  is  most  meet  you 

Gmt.  Neither  to  you  nor  any  one ;  having  no 
witneis  to  confirm  my  speech. 


Enter  Lae 


Mac 


with  a 


a  taper. 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes !  Thia  is  her  very  guise; 
and,  upon  m; life,  fast  asleep.  Observe  her;  stand 

Dott.  How  came  she  by  that  light! 


GeiU.  Why,  it  stood  by  her:  she  has  light  by 
her  continually;  'tis  her  command. 

Doct.  You  see  her  eyes  are  open- 
Gent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now?  Look  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gmt.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to 
seem  thus  washing  her  hands;  I  have  known  her 
continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.  Yet  here  'i  a  spot 

Doct.  Hark,  she  speaks:  I  wiU  set  down  what 
cornea  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the 
more  strongly. 

LadyM.  Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say  1— One; 
two;  why,  then  'tis  time  to  do't;  —  Hell  is 
murky! — Fie,  my  lord,  fie!  a  soldier  and  afeardf 
What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can 
call  our  power  to  accounts — Yet  who  would  have 
thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  bo  much  blood 

Doct.  Do  you  mark  that! 

LadyM.  The  thaneofFifehada  wife;  where 
is  she  now!— What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be 
clean  ? — No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that : 
you  mar  ell  with  this  starting. 

Doet.  Go  to,  go  to;  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not. 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am 
suire  of  that :  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 


ladif  M.  Here'*  the  «meU  of  th«  blood  still: 
•11  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this 
litOehand.     Oh!  oh  I  oh! 

Doet.  WhU  A  ugh  Is  there!  The  heart  ii  sorely 


Gent,  i  would  not  have  such  ft  heart  in  my 
bosom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  bodjr. 
Doct.  WeU,  well,  well,— 
Qtnt.  'pTay  Goditbe,  sir. 
Doct.  Thii  dueue  i>  beyond  my  practice :  yet 
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I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their 
sleep,  who  have  died  holily  in  their  heds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your 
nightgown;  look  not  so  pale: — I  tell  you  yet 
again,  Banquo  's  huried ;  he  cannot  come  out  of 
his  grave. 

DocL  Even  so  7 

Lady  M.  To  hed,  to  hed ;  there 's  knocking  at 
the  gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your 
hand :  what  *s  done  cannot  he  undone :  to  hed, 
to  bed,  to  hed.  [^Exit, 

Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed? 

GetU,  Directly. 

Doct,  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad:  imnatural 
deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !     Look  after  her ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her :  so,  good  night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight: 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent.         Good  night,  good  doctor.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II! — llie  Country  near  Dunsinane. 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Menteth,  Cath- 
NESS,  Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Ment.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by 
Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Revenges  burn  in  them :  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm. 
Excite  the  mortified  man. 

Any.  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them;   that  way  are  they 
coming. 

Cath.  Who  knows  if  Donalbain  be  with  his 
brother  ? 

Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not :  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry :  there  is  Siward's  son. 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Ment.  What  does  the  t3n*ant? 

Cath.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies : 
Some  say,  he's  mad;  others,  that  lesser  hate 

him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury :  but,  for  certain, 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Any.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  ha  faith-breach ; 


Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  Who  then  shall  blame 

His  pestered  senses  to  recoil  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ? 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on, 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  owed  : 
Meet  we  the  medicin  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower. and  drown  the 

weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Bimam. 

[Exeunt,  marching. 


Scene  III. — Dunsinane.  A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly 
all; 

Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 

I  cannot  taint  with  fear.  What's  the  boy  Mal- 
colm? 

Was  he  not  bora  of  woman?  The  spirits  that 
know 

All  mortal  consequences,  have  pronounced  me 

thus: 
'Tear  not,  Macbeth;   no  man  that's  bom  of 

woman 
Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee." — ^Then  fly, 

false  thanes. 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures : 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced 

loon! 
Where  gott'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 
Serv.  There  is  ten  thousand — 
Mach.  Geese,  villain? 

Serv.  Soldiers,  sir. 

Mach.  Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy 
fear. 
Thou  lily-livered  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch  ? 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.     What  soldiers,  whey- 
face? 
Serv.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 
Mach.  Take  thy  face  hence. — Seyton ! — I  am 
sick  at  heart, 
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When  I  behold-^Seyton,  I  say ! — ^This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  dissest  me  now. 
I  haTe  liyed  long  enough :  my  way  of  life 
Is  £dl*n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  loTe,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead, 
Corses,  not  loud,  hut  deep,  mouth-honour,  hreath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  hut  dare 

not.. 
Seyton! — 

Enter  Sbtton. 

Self.  What  is  your. gracious  pleasure? 

Maeb,  What  news  more? 

Sey.  All  is  confirmed,  my  lord,  which  was  re- 
ported. 

Maeb,  I  'U  fight  till  firom  my  bones  my  flesh  he 
hacked. 
Grre  me  my  armour. 

Sejf.  'Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Af<Bc6.  1 11  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.   Give  me  mine  ar- 
mour.— 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor? 

Doet,  Not  BO  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest 

Maeb,  Cure  her  of  that : ' 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  minid  diseased ; 
Pluck  firom  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Base  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Doet.  Therein  the  patient 

Httit  minister  to  himself. 

Maeb,  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs.     I  '11  none 
of  it.— 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on ;  give  me  my  staff: 
Seyton,  send  out — ^Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  fix>m 

me. — 
Come,  sir,  despatch. —  If  thou  couldst,  doctor, 

cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
1  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 
That  should  applaud  again. — ^Pull  't  off,  I  say. — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug, 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  ?    Hearest  thou 
of  them? 

I^oet,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  prepara- 
tion 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Maeb.  Bring  it  after  me. — 

I  win  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane. 
Tin  Kmam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.      [Exit, 


Doct.  Were  I  firom  Dunsinane  away  and  dear. 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.  [Exit. 


ScE¥^  IV. — Country  near  Dunsinane.    A  Wood 

9  m 

tit  tnew. 

Enter,  mth  drums  and  eolourt,  Malcolm,  Old 
SiwARD  and  his  Son,  Macdupp,  Menteth, 
Cathness,  Anous,  Lenox,  Rosse,  and  Solr 
diers,  marching, 

Mai,  Cousins,  I  hope  the  days  are  near  at 
hand 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Ment,  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siw,  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 

Ment,  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

Mai.    Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a 
bough, 
And  bear 't  before  him :  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold,  It  shall  be  done. 

Siw.  We  learn  no  other  but  the  confident 
tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before 't. 

Mai.  Tis  his  main  hope : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given, 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things. 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd,  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Siw.  The  time  approaches 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate ; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate : 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war. 

lExeuHtf  marching. 


Scene  V. — Dunsinane.     Within  the  Castle. 

Enter f  with  drums  and  coloursy  Macbeth, 
Seyton,  and  Soldiers. 

Mach.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward 

walls; 
The  cry  is  still,  "They  come."     Our  castle's 

strength 
WiU  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie, 
Till  fiunine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up : 
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I 


Were  they  not  forced  with  those  that  should  be 

ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home.      What  is  that 
noise  ?  \^A  cry  within,  of  women. 

Sey,  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Macb,  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooled 
To  hear  a  night-shriek;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in 't :  I  have  supped  full  with  hor- 
rors; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once   start   me. — WhereftA'e  was   that 
cry? 

Sey.  Tlie  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb,  She  should  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life 's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story  quickly. 

Mest.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  shall  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb,  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mets,  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the 
hill, 
I  looked  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb,  Liar  and  slave ! 

Mens.    Let  me  endure  your  wrath  if 't  be 
not  so: 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming : 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb,  If  thou  speak'st  false. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  cling  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend 
That  lies  like  truth:    "Fear  not  till  Birnam 

wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane ;"  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane.  —  Arm,   arm,   and 

out!— 
If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence  nor  tarrying  here. 


I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun, 

And  wish  the  estate   o'  the  world  were   now 

undone. 
Ring   the    alarum    bell:     Blow  wind!    come 

vrrack ! 
At  least  we  *11  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  VI. — 77ie  tame,     A  Plain  before  the 

Castle. 

Enter,  with  drumt  and  colours,  Malcolm,  Old 
SiwARD,  Macduff,  ^c.  and  their  Army,  with 
boughs, 

Mai,  Now  near  enough ;  your  leavy  screens 
throw  down, 
And  shew  like  those  you   are. — You,  worthy 

uncle. 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son. 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we, 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do, 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw,  Fare  yon  well. 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night, 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 
Macd.  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak;  give  tliem 
all  breath. 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[Exeunt,  Alarums  continued. 


Scene  VII. — T/te  same.     Another  part  of  the 

Plain, 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb,  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake ;  I  can- 
not fly, 

But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. — What 's 
he 

That  was  not  bom  of  woman  ?    Such  a  one 

Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  Young  Si  ward. 

Yo.  Siw,  What  is  thy  name  ? 
Macb,  Thou  *lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it 

Yo,  Siw,  No;   though  thou  call'st  thyself  a 
hotter  name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 
Macb,  My  name 's  Macbeth. 

Yo,  Siw,  The  devil  himself  could  not  pro- 
nounce a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 


Macb, 


No,  nor  more  fearful. 
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Fo.  Siw.  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant;   with 
my  sword 
1 11  prove  the  lie  thon  ipeak'st. 

[Theyfight^  and  Young  Si  ward  w  tiam* 
Macb.  '  Thou  wast  bom  of  woman. 

But  Bworda  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandished  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  bom. 

Alarwnt.    Enter  Macduff. 

Maed,  That  way  the  noise  is. — ^Tyrant,  shew 

thy  face: 
If  thou  beest  sUin,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me 

atiU. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hired  to  bear  their  staves :    either  thou, 

Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbattered  edge, 
1  sheadke  again  undeeded.    There  thou  shouldst 

be; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.     Let  me  find  him.  Fortune ! 
And  more  I  beg  not.  [£xt<.  Alarum. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Old  Siwabd. 

Siw.  This  way,  my  lord.    The  castle 's  gently 
rendered : 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war ; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Siw.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

^Exeunt.  Alarunu, 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Math.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool, 
and  die 
On  mine  own  sword?    Whiles  I  see  lives,  the 

g^hes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Maed.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Math.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee : 
But  get  thee  back,  my  soul  is  too  much  charged 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words. 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword ;  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !         [They  fight. 

Math.  Thou  losest  labour : 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me 

bleed: 
Let  {all  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 


I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  bom. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  charm ; 

And  let  the  angel  whom  thou  still  hast  served. 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  firom  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripped. 

Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me 
so. 
For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  man ! 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — 1 11  not  fight  with 
thee. 

Maed.  Then  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  be  die  show  and  gaze  o'the  time. 
We  '11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole ;  and  underwrit, 
'*  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant" 

Macb.  I  '11  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  opposed,  being  of  no  woman  bom. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last    Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield :  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  "Hold, 
enough. ' '  [Exeunt,  fighting. 

Retreat.  Fhurish.  Re-enter,  with  drumt  and  eo- 
loan,  Malcolm,  Old  Siwabd,  Rosse,  Lenox, 
Angus,  Cathness,  Menteth,  and  Soldiers. 

Mai.  I  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe 
arrived. 

Siw.  Some  must  go  off:  and  yet,  by  these  I  see. 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mai.  Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 

Rosie.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's 
debt: 
He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  wliich  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirmed 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead? 

Roste.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field :  your  cause 
of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hiurts  before  ? 

Rosse.  Ay,  on  the  firont 

Siw.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he ! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knolled. 

Mai.  He 's  worth  more  sorrow. 

And  that  I  '11  spend  for  him. 

5tfr.  He 's  worth  no  more ; 


^ 


lie-enter  MACDurr,  with  Macbeth'*  head  on  a 

Macd.   Hail,  king!  for  bo  thou  art:  behold, 
where  stands 
The  usutper'>  cursed  bead :  the  time  is  free : 
I  see  thee  compassed  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl, 
That  apeak  jay  salatation  in  their  minds ; 
Whose  voices  1  desire  aloud  with  mine, — 
Hail,  King  of  Scotland  I 

AU.  Hiul,  king  of  Scotland!  IFlouTith. 

Mai.  We  shtill  not  spend  a  large  expense  of 

Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves, 


And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  thanes  and 

kinsmen. 
Henceforth  be  earis,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  named.    What's  more  to  do. 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exiled  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny ; 
Producing  fortli  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher  and  his  fiend-like  queen 
(Who,  as  'tii  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hauda 
Took  offher  life) ;— this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  plsc« ; 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crowned  at  Scone. 

IFUnmih.    EtetuU, 


*'  n^lea  Uu  kurlyhnrlf '«  tfone."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Peacfaam,  in  his  "  Gau>xn  oy  Eloausvcs,"  elevates  the 
oow  Tulgar  phrase  "hurlybnrly"  into  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  language : — **  Onomatopeia :  when  we  InTent,  devise,  feign, 
sad  make  a  name  intimaUng  the  sound  of  that  it  signifieth ; 
ss  hnrlyburly,  for  an  nproar  and  tumultuous  stir." 

"  IsT  Witch.  /  «om«,  Oraifmalkin. 
Ax.!..   Paddock  atlla" — ^Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Here,  it  is  probable,  we  should  suppose  one  familiar 
ealliog  with  the  Toice  of  a  cat,  and  another  with  the  croaking 
of  a  toad. 

**  Of  farser  tmd  gattowgUutea  ia  amppUed»"—Aet  I.,  Scene  2. 

Baraaby  Riche,  in  his  "  Nkw  Ibish  Proomosticatiok," 
describes  Uie  troops  here  mentioned : — "  The  galloglss  suc- 
eeedeth  the  horseman,  and  he  is  commonly  armed  with  a 
icull,  a  shirt  of  mail,  and  a  galloglss  axe."  The  kernes,  he 
denouaces  as  **  the  very  dross  and  scum  of  the  country ;  a 
leneratfam  of  villains  not  fit  to  live." 

"  TiU  ke  dUbursSd,  oi  St,  ColmU  <imA."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

CohnoT  inch,  now  called  Inchcomb,  is  a  small  island, 
lying  in  the  frith  of  Edinbnigh,  with  an  abbey  upon  it, 
dedicated  to  St.  Columb;  called  by  Camden,  Inch  Colm,  or 
the  Iile  of  Colnmba.  Inch,  or  inche,  in  the  Irish  and  Erse 
languages,  signifies  an  island.  Holinshed  thus  relates  the 
drcumstaace  alluded  to  in  the  play: — "The  Danes  that 
escaped,  and  got  once  to  their  ships,  obtained  of  Macbeth, 
for  s  great  sum  of  gold,  that  such  of  their  friends  as  were 
claia  might  be  buried  in  St.  Colmes'  inch.  In  memory 
whereof,  many  old  sepultures  are  yet  in  the  said  inch  there 
ta  be  seen,  graven  with  the  arms  of  the  Danes." 

The  rebellion  of  Macdonwald,  and  the  invasion  by 
Bveno,  were  not,  in  reality,  contemporaneous  events.  The 
fscts  sre  these: — During  the  reJgn  of  Duncan,  Banquo 
bsving  been  plundered,  by  the  people  of  Lochaber,  of  some 
of  the  king's  revenue,  and  being  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  aftay,  the  partiea  concerned  in  the  outrage  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  a  certain  day.  This  led  to  the  formida- 
ble rebellion  headed  by  Macdonwald,  which  was  finally 
npprened  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo.  It  was  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  in  the  last  year  of  Duncan's  reign,  that  Sweno, 
Ki]^  of  Norway,  invaded  Scotland.  Duncan's  successful 
generals  were  again  employed.  Sweno  won  the  first  battle, 
but  was  routed  in  the  second  with  great  slaughter,  and  es- 
caped to  Norway  with  very  few  followers.— Shakspere  has 
effectively  woven  these  two  incidents  together ;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  defeat  of  Sweno,  the  action  of  the  play 
MDunences. 

**  But  in  a  aieva  VU  thUker  tail. 
And,  like  a  rat  wfitkout  a  tail.**— Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

In  a  book  '<  declaring  the  damnable  life  of  Doctor  Fian," 
"  the  following  passage  :—**  All  they  (the  witches)  together 
vent  to  wa,  each  one  in  a  riddle  or  sieve ;  and  went  in  the 
''nie  very  substantially,  with  flagons  of  wine,  making  merry 
»d  drinking  by  the  way,  in  the  same  riddles  or  sieves." 

**  It  was  imagined,"  sajrs  Steevens,  "that,  though  a  witch 
^^^  asnune  the  form  of  any  animal  she  pleased,  the  tail 


would  still  be  wanting.  This  deficiency  has  been  thus 
accounted  for:  though  the  hands  and  feet  might,  by  an 
easy  change,  be  converted  into  the  four  paws  of  a  beast, 
still  there  was  no  part  about  a  woman  which  corresponded 
to  the  length  of  tail  conunon  to  almost  all  our  four-footed 
animals." 

"  /  'II  give  thee  a  wind,*'— Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

This  was  making  a  present  of  what  was  usually  sold. 
In  "  SuMMxn's  Last  Will  and  Tsstahxxt,"  we  find  :— 

— — —  "  In  Ireland  and  in  Denmark  both. 
Witches  for  gold  will  sell  a  man  a  wind. 
Which,  in  the  comer  of  a  napkin  wrapped. 
Shall  blow  him  safo  unto  what  coast  he  will." 

"  Weary  seven  nights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine."— Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

This  mischief  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
waxen  figure,  which  represented  the  person  who  was  to  be 
consumed  by  slow  degrees. 

"  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand.** — Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

Weird  signifies  prophetic.  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  "  VinoiL,"  renders  the  ParcsB  (or  Fates)  by  the 
term  weird  sisters. 


-"  What  are  these, 


So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  T— Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  encounter  of  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  with  the  Witches  are  minutely  detailed  by  Ho- 
Unshed.  Shakspere  has  followed  the  stream  of  the  colloquy, 
but  greatly  enriched  it  with  poetic  ornament. 

"  Bg  SineVs  death,  I  know  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor." 

Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

Sinel,  according  to  Holinshed,  was  the  name  of  Macbeth's 
father. 

"  Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root, 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  T — Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

This  alludes  to  the  qualities  anciently  ascribed  to  hem- 
lock. In  Greene's  "Navxn  too  Latx."  1616,  we  have 
"  You  gased  against  the  sun,  and  so  blemished  your  sight ; 
or  else  you  have  eaten  of  the  roots  of  hemlock,  that  makes 
men's  eyes  conceit  unseen  objects." 


-"  Function 


Is  smothered  in  surmise;  and  nothing  is. 
But  what  is  not,*'— Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  thus  explained  this  obscure  passage : — 
"  All  powers  of  action  are  opposed  and  crushed  by  one  over- 
whelming image  in  the  mind,  and  nothing  is  present  to  me 
but  that  which  is  really  future." 

*'  We  will  este^lish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm;  whom  we  name  hereafter. 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland."— Act  I.,  Scene  4.     . 

Cumberland  was,  at  the  time  in  question,  held  by  Scot- 
land of  the  crown  of  England,  as  a  fief.  Prince  of  Cum- 
berland was  the  title  borne  by  the  declared  successor  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland.    A  short  extract  firom  Holinshed 
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will  explain  the  nature  of  Macbeth'*  uneaaineia  on  this 
occasion : — "  Duncan  hairing  two  sons,  he  made  the  elder  of 
them  (called  Malcolm)  Prince  of  Cumberland,  as  it  was 
thereby  to  appoint  him  his  successor  in  his  kingdom,  imme- 
diately after  his  decease.  Macbeth,  sorely  troubled  there- 
with, for  that  he  saw  by  this  means  his  hope  sore  hindered 
(where,  by  the  old  laws  of  the  realm,  the  ordinance  was,  that 
if  he  that  should  succeed  was  not  able  of  age  to  talM  the 
charge  upon  hinuelf,  he  that  was  next  of  blood  unto  him 
should  be  admitted),  he  began  to  take  counsel  how  he 
might  usurp  the  kingdom  by  force,  having  a  just  quarrel  so 
to  do  (as  he  took  the  matter),  for  that  Duncan  did  what  in 
him  lay  to  defraud  him  of  all  manner  of  title  and  claim 
which  he  might,  in  time  to  come,  pretend  to  the  crown." 


<i 


ThtM  cattle  hath  a  pleasant  teeUf*  &c. — Act  I.,  Scene  6. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  written  a  few  remarks  on  this 
beautiftil  passage,  which  exhibit  true  poetic  feeling.  "  This 
short  dialogue,"  says  he,  "  between  Duncan  and  Banquo, 
as  they  approach  Macbeth's  castle,  has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  striking  instance  of  what  in  painting  is  termed  repose. 
Their  conversation  naturally  turns  upon  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  air;  and  Banquo, 
observing  the  martlets'  nests  in  every  recess  of  the  cornice, 
remarks  that,  where  these  birds  most  breed  and  haunt,  the 
air  is  delicate.  The  sut^ject  of  this  quiet  and  easy  conversa- 
tion gives  that  repose  so  necessary  to  the  mind  after  the 
tumultuous  bustle  of  the  preceding  scenes,  and  perfectly 
contrasts  the  scene  of  horror  that  immediately  succeeds.  It 
seems  as  if  Shakspere  asked  himself,  *  What  is  a  prince  likely 
to  say  to  his  attendants  on  such  an  occasion  f  Whereas  the 
modern  writers  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  always  searching 
for  new  thoughts,  such  as  would  never  occur  to  men  in  the 
situation  represented.  This  also  is  frequently  the  practice 
of  Homer,  who,  from  the  midst  of  battles  and  horrors, 
relieves  and  refreshes  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  intro- 
ducing some  quiet  rural  image,  or  picture  of  familiar  do- 
mestic life." 

In  his  "JoruiXT  to  thr  Wkstxbn  Islakss,"  Dr. 
Johnson  says  (speaking  of  Inverness),  "  Here  is  a  casHe 
called  the  Castle  of  Macbeth,  the  walls  of  which  are  yet 
standing.  It  was  no  very  capacioiu  edifice,  but  stands  upon 
a  rock  so  high  and  steep,  that  I  think  it  was  once  not  acces- 
sible, but  by  the  help  of  ladders  or  a  bridge." 


"  Cowi  within  the  Castle,^Enter  Bakquo  ^  Flxamcx,"  SfC. 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

A  graphic  description  of  the  supposed  locality  of  this 
scene  is  given  by  Capell : — "  A  laiige  court,  surrounded  ail 
or  in  part  by  an  open  gallery ;  the  gallery  ascended  into  by 
stairs,  open  likewise ;  with  addition  of  a  college-like  gate- 
way, into  which  opens  a  porter's  lodge — appears  to  have 
been  the  poet's  idea  of  the  place  of  this  great  action.  The 
circumstances  that  mark  it  are  scattered  through  three 
scenes:  in  the  latter,  the  hall  (which  modems  make  the 
scene  of  this  action)  is  appointed  a  place  of  second  assembly, 
in  terms  that  shew  it  plainly  distinct  from  that  assembled  in 
then.  Buildings  of  this  description  rose  in  ages  of  chivalry, 
when  knights  rode  into  their  comrts,  and  paid  their  devoirs 
to  ladles,  viewing  of  their  tiltings  and  them  from  this  open 
gallery.  Fragments  of  some  of  them,  over  the  mansions  of 
noblemen,  are  still  subsisting  in  London,  changed  to  hotels 
or  inns.  Shakspere  might  see  them  much  more  entire,  and 
take  his  notion  from  them." 

"  Merciful  powers  ! 


Restrain  in  me  the  ewrsH  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  wap  to  in  repose.** — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

"  It  is  apparent,"  says  Steevens,  "  from  what  Banquo  says 
afterwards,  that  he  had  been  solicited  in  a  dream  to  do 
something  in  consequence  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Witches, 
that  his  waking  senses  were  shocked  at ;  and  Shakspere  has 
finely  contrasted  hia  character  with  that  of  Macbeth.    Ban- 


quo  is  praying  against  being  tempted  to  encourage  thoughts 
of  guilt,  even  in  his  sleep ;  while  Macbeth  is  hurrying  into 
temptation,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  every  scheme,  how- 
ever fiagitious,  that  may  assist  him  to  complete  his  purpose. 
The  one  is  imwilling  to  sleep,  lest  the  same  phantoms  should 
assail  his  resolution  again;  while  the  other  is  depriving 
himself  of  rest  through  impatience  to  commit  the  murder." 

"  /  have  drugged  their  possels.**— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

It  was  a  general  custom  to  eat  possets  just  before  bed 
time.    Handle  Holmes,  in  his  "  Acadkiit  of  Axmokt,** 
says,  "  Posset  is  hot  milk  poured  on  ale  or  sack,  having 
sugar,  grated  biscuit,  and  eggs,  with  other  ingredients,  boiled 
in  it,  which  goes  all  to  a  curd." 


-"  Had  he  not  resembled 


Mp  father  as  he  slept,  J  had  done  U." 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

This  "one  touch  of  nature"  in  Lady  Macbeth,  has  called 
forth  some  able  remarks  from  Warburton. — "This,"  says  he, 
"  is  very  artfUl :  for,  as  the  poet  has  drawn  the  lady  and  her 
husband,  it  would  be  thought  the  act  should  have  been  done 
by  her.  It  is  likewise  highly  just:  for  though  ambition  had 
subdued  in  her  all  the  sentiments  of  nature  towards  present 
objects,  yet  the  likeness  of  one  past,  which  she  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  regard  with  reverence,  made  her  un- 
natural passions  for  a  moment  give  way  to  the  sentiments 
of  instinct  and  humanity." 

"  To  know  mjf  deed,  'twere  best  not  know  myseif.*' — 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

While  I  have  the  thought  or  recollection  of  this  deed,  I 
were  better  lost  to  myself;  had  better  not  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  who  I  am. 

**  Enter  a  Porter."— Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

In  justification  of  Shakspere  for  introducing  this  comical 
Porter  at  such  a  moment,  Steevens  remarks,  "  that  a  s^impse 
of  comedy  was  expected  by  our  author's  audience  in  the 
most  serious  drama ;  and  where  else  could  that  merriment 
be  so  happily  introduced  f" 


-"  Here  lap  Duncan^ 


His  silver  skin  laeed  with  his  golden  blood." 

Act  II.,  Scene  .1. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakspere  put  these  forced  and 
unnatural  metaphors  into  the  mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a  mark 
of  artifice  and  dissimulation,  to  shew  the  difference  between 
the  studied  language  of  hypocrisy  and  the  natural  outcries 
of  sudden  passion.  "This  whole  speech,"  observes  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  so  considered,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  judg- 
ment, as  it  consists  entirely  of  antithesis  and  metaphor." 

"  RossK.  Where  is  Duncan*s  body  T, 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colm-kiU ; 
The  sacred  stordtouse  of  his  predecessors." 

Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

This  place  (now  called  Icolm-kill)  is  the  famous  lona, 
one  of  the  Western  Isles  described  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Kill,  in 
Erse,  signifies  a  cell  or  chapel. 


"  Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance." 

Act  III.,  Scene  I. 

The  word  utterance  is  of  French  origin :  h  Voutrance  was 
a  term  in  the  law  of  arms,  used  when  the  combatants  en- 
gaged with  an  odium  intemecinum,  an  intention  to  destroy 
each  other.  The  sense  of  the  passage  probably  is: — Let 
fate,  that  has  foredoomed  the  exaltation  of  the  posterity  of 
Banquo,  enter  the  lists  against  me  with  the  utmost  animosity 
in  defence  of  its  own  decrees,  wmch  I  will  endeavour  to  in- 
validate, whatever  be  the  danger. 
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**  FxAAVcs  aitd  Serrant  Meop*." 

Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

Fleanc^  altar  the  Miiwipation  of  his  iiither,  fled  to 
Wales,  where,  by  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  that  country, 
be  had  a  aon  named  Walter,  who  became  Lord  Steward  of 
Scotland,  and  thenoe  aisnmed  the  name  of  Walter  Steward 
(or  Staait).  From  him,  in  a  direct  line,  descended  James 
the  first  of  England:  in  compliment  to  whom,  Shakspero 
has  chosen  to  describe  Banquo,  who  was  equally  concerned 
with  Maebedi  in  die  murder  of  Duncan,  as  innocent  of  that 
crime. 

**'r  Is  MUr  Ihee  wUhoul,  than  he  wiOUn.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

The  proper  reading  would  probably  be  "  him  within." — 
That  is,  I  am  better  pleased  that  Banquo's  blood  should  be 
on  thy  face  than  in  his  body.  Or  we  may  follow  the  present 
reading,  by  snppoaing  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  to 
Bgnify  *«  than  he  in  this  room." 


It 


The/eoii  U  sold 


That  is  mot  often  fudked:  while  'tit  a  wuUtin^, 
*r  is  fteen  wUk  velroaM."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

The  ™^wn<"g  is,  that  which  is  not  gi^en  fteely  and  cheer- 
rally,  cannot  properly  be  called  a  gilt  It  is  like  something 
vhidi  we  are  expected  to  pay  for. 


O,  these  JIaws  end  starts 


{latpoetore  to  true  fear).''— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

The  phrase  '*  impostors  to  tme  fear,"  has  been  a  source 
of  gmt  cmbamssment  to  the  commentators.  We  conceiye 
thst  the  word  **  to,"  most  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
"  compared  to,"  a  species  of  ellipsis  of  which  many  instances 
uisht  be  adduced  from  Shakspere.  In  the  "  Two  Oxxtlx- 
MKv  o?  VBaovA,"  for  instance,  it  is  said  of  Loto  (act  ii., 
scene  4),  **  there  is  no  woe  to  his  correction ;  '*  that  is,  com- 
pared to  his  correction.  Lady  Macbeth's  meaning  probably 
h,  **Trtte  fear,  the  fear  arising  fh>m  real  danger,  is  a  rational 
ddiif ;  but  your  fears,  originating  solely  in  your  own  ikncies, 
art  men  impoators,**  and 

"  Would  well  become 

A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire. 
Authorised  by  her  grandam." 

The  same  contempt  of  supernatural  fears  is  expressed  by 
this  hardy  woman,  in  the  acene  of  the  murder: — 

"  The  aleeping  and  the  dead 

Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
'  That  feais  a  painted  deril." 


-*'  Torn  wtake  ate  stramge 


Evem  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe." 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 
YoD  prove  to  me  that  I  am  a  stranger  even  to  my  own 
ditpontioB,  when  I  perceive  that  the  Tory  object  which  steals 
the  colour  from  my  dieek,  permits  it  to  remain  in  yours. 

"Augm,  and  understood  rtflaMotw."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

By  the  word  "relations,"  says  Johnson,  "is  understocd 
t^«  cmncxion  of  eflects  with  causes.  To  understand  rela- 
tiaoc,  as  an  augur,  is  to  know  how  those  things  relate  to  each 
other  which  have  no  Tisible  combination  or  dependence." — 
The  word  ** augurs"  in  the  text,  must  (according  to  :he 
^'Vatioa  of  Mr.  Singer),  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
'••ngnries." 

**  How  waiifst  lAeif,  thai  Maedaf  denies  his  person^ 
dt  oar  great  kidding  r— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

"  How  •ay'st  thou  V  signifios  here,  what  do  you  say  to  the 
"''^"■uUBeer  As  in  the  "Two  GBVTX.XMXir  or  VxmoxA," 
("ctii.,  leeiie  5) :  "  How  say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  be- 
**»••  notable  lorerr 


"Bnter  Hbcatx,  ateeting  the  three  Witches." 

Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

Scott,  in  his  "  DiscoTsmr  ov  WiTCBcnArr,"  mentions  it 
as  a  common  opinion  that  witches  were  supposed  to  have 
"  nifl^tly  meetings  with  Herodias  and  the  pagan  gods ;"  and 
that  "  in  the  night-time  they  did  ride  abroad  with  Diana, 
goddess  of  the  pagans."  The  word  "Hecate,"  as  a  dis- 
syllable, was  introduced  by  Marlowe,  in  his  "DocTon 
FauBTVi." 

"And  at  the  pit  nf  Acheron 

Meet  ate  f  the  atomfoir."— Act  III.,  Soene  5. 

"  Shakspere,"  says  Steeyens,  "  seems  to  have  thought  it 
allowable  to  give  the  name  of  Acheron  to  any  fountain,  lake, 
or  pit,  through  which  there  was  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  any 
communication  between  this  and  the  Infernal  world.  The 
true  original  Acheron,  was  a  river  in  Greece;  and  yet  Vizgil 
gives  this  name  to  his  lake  in  the  Talley  of  Amsanctus,  in 
Italy." 

"  Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  aaporoms  drop  profound." 

Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

This  "  vaporous  drop,"  seems  to  be  of  kin  to  the  Mraw 
lunare  of  the  ancients,  being  a  foam  which  the  moon  was 
supposed  to  shed  on  particular  herbs  or  other  objects,  when 
strongly  solicited  by  endiantments.  "  Profound,"  signifies 
having  deep  or  secret  qualitlea. 


"AdarhCaae.    In  the  atiddU,  a  Cauldron  boUing.    Thunder. 
"  Enter  the  three  Witches."— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Various  commentators  have  remarked  on  the  Judgment 
shewn  by  Shakspere  In  detailing  the  infernal  ceremonies  of 
this  scene.  A  cat  was  the  usual  interlocutor  between  witches 
and  familiar  spirits.  A  witch,  who  was  tried  about  fifty 
years  before  the  poet's  time,  was  said  to  haTe  had  a  cat 
named  Rutterkin ;  and  when  any  mischief  was  to  be  done, 
she  would  bid  Rutterkin  "  go  and  fly."  The  common  afflic- 
tions attributed  to  the  malice  of  witches,  were  melancholy, 
fits,  and  loss  of  flesh.  TUcy  were  supposed  to  be  very  ma- 
licious to  swine ;  one  of  Shakspere's  hags  says  she  has  been 
killing  swine ;  and  Dr.  Harsnet  observes  that,  in  his  time, 
"  a  sow  could  not  be  ill  of  the  measles,  nor  a  girl  of  the 
sullens,  but  some  old  woman  was  charged  with  witchcraft." 
Toads  haTe  long  been  reproached  as  the  abettors  of  witch- 
craft. When  Vannius  was  seised  at  Toulouse,  there  was 
found  in  his  lodgings  "  a  great  toad,  shut  in  a  phial ; "  upon 
which,  those  that  persecuted  him  denounced  him  as  a  wisard. 

The  ingredients  of  Shakspere's  cauldron  are  selected 
according  to  the  formularies  prescribed  in  books  of  magic. 
Witches  wore  supposed  to  take  up  bodies  to  use  in  enchant- 
ments. A  passage  fkom  Camden  explains  and  Justifies  our 
author  in  some  other  particulars : — "  When  any  one  gets  a 
fall,  he  stands  up,  and  turning  throe  times  to  the  right,  digs 
a  hole  in  the  earth  (for  they  imagine  that  there  is  a  spirit  in 
the  ground) ;  and  if  he  falls  sick  in  two  or  three  days,  they 
send  one  of  their  women  that  is  skilled  in  that  way,  to  the 
place,  where  she  says,  'I  call  thee  from  the  east,  west, 
north,  and  south;  from  the  groves,  the  woods,  the  rivers, 
and  the  fens ;  from  the  Dairies,  red,  black,  and  white.' " 

"  Kose  of  Turh,  and  Tartar's  lipi."— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

These  ingredients  probably  owed  their  introduction  to 
the  detestation  in  which  the  Saracens  were  held,  on  account 
of  the  Crusades. 

"Black  spirits  and  while,"  ftc— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

The  right  of  these  four  metrical  lines  to  a  place  in  the 
text  is  certainly  equivocal.  Steevens  introduced  them  from 
Middleton's  "  Witch,"  on  the  authority  of  the  stage  direction 
in  the  first  folio,  which  stands  thus :— "  Jfanc  and  a  Song, 
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Black  Spirits,  ^c."  Malone,  howerer,  strongly  contends  that 
"Thk  Witch"  was  written  subsequently  to  "Macbeth." 
The  lines  themselves  have  been  supposed,  with  great  proba- 
bility, to  be  merely  of  a  traditional  nature,  the  production  of 
neither  Middleton  nor  Shakspere. 

"An  apparition  of  an  armed  Head  rites"— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Upton,  that  the  armed 
head  represents,  symbolically,  Macbeth's  head  cut  ofT,  and 
brought  to  Malcolm  by  Macduff.  The  bloody  child  is  Mac- 
duff*, untimely  ripped  from  his  mother's  womb.  The  child 
with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  bough  in  his  hand,  is  the 
royal  Malcolm,  who  ordered  his  soldiers  to  hew  down  each  a 
bough,  and  bear  it  before  them  to  Dunsinane. 

"  And  wean  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty.** — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

The  round  is  that  part  of  the  crown  which  encircles  the 
head ;  the  top  is  the  ornament  that  rises  above  it. 

"And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass 
Which  shews  me  many  more;  and  some  I  see 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry.'* 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Magicians  professed  to  have  the  power  of  shewing  future 
events  by  means  of  a  charmed  glass,  or  mirror.  In  an  ex- 
tract from  the  penal  laws  against  witches,  it  is  said,  "  They 
do  answer  either  by  voice,  or  else  do  set  before  their  eyes,  in 
glasses,  crystalHBtones,  &c.,  the  pictures  or  images  of  persons 
or  things  sought  for."  Spenser  has  given  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  glass  which  Merlin  made  for  King  Ryence. 
A  mirror  of  the  same  kind  was  presented  to  Cambuscan,  in 
"  The  Saui&K's  Talk"  of  Chaucer;  and  in  Alda/s  trans- 
lation of  Boisteau's  "Thkatrum  Mumdi,"  it  is  said,  "A 
certain  philosopher  did  the  like  to  Pompey,  the  which 
shewed  him  in  a  glass  the  order  of  his  enemies'  march." 
The  allusion,  in  the  above  extract,  to  the  "  twofold  balls  and 
treble  sceptres"  is  a  compliment  to  James  the  First,  who 
first  united  the  two  islands  and  three  kingdoms  under  one 
head. 


-"  Strangely-visited  people. 


All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitifui  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  ; 
Hating  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks,"  See. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

This  miraculous  power  of  curing  the  *'  king's  evil,"  was 
claimed  for  seven  centuries  by  the  monarcha  of  England. 
In  Laaeham's  account  of  the  Entertainments  of  Kenilworth, 
given  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  it  is  said: — "And  also,  by  her 
highnesfl*  accustomed  mercy  and  charity,  nine  cured  of  the 
painftil  and  dangerous  disease  called  the  king's  evil;  for 
that  kings  and  queens  ef  this  realm,  without  other  medicine 
(save  only  by  handling  and  prayer),  only  do  it."  The  prac- 
tice was  continued  so  late  as  Queen  Anne's  time ;  Dr.  Johnson, 
when  an  infant,  was  touched  for  the  evil  by  that  princess. 

The  golden  stamp,  alluded  to  in  Che  text,  was  the  coin 
called  an  angel,  value  ten  shillings. 


"  He  has  no  children."— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

This  is  not  said  of  Macbeth,  who  had  children,  but  of 
Malcolm,  who,  having  none,  supposes  a  father  can  be  so 
easily  comforted. 

"Hell  is  murky."— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

In  this  great  scene.  Lady  Macbeth  is  acting  over  a^ain 
the  circumstances  attending  the  murder  of  Duncan.  Steevens 
conceives  her  to  be  here  addressing  Macbeth,  who,  she  sup- 
poses, has  Just  said  "  Hell  is  murky ! "  (hell  is  a  dismal  place 
to  go  to  in  consequence  of  such  a  deed);  she  repeats  his 
words  in  contempt : — " '  Hell  is  murky  I ' — Fie,  my  lord,  fie ! 
a  soldier,  and  aCeard  /  " 

"  What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe.*^ 

Act  v..  Scene  4. 

Meaning,  when  we  are  governed  by  legal  kings,  we  shall 
know  the  limits  of  their  claim ;  shall  know  what  we  haTe  of 
our  own,  and  what  they  have  a  right  to  take  from  us. 

"  She  should  have  died  hereafter; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word." 

Act  v..  Scene  5. 

"  Macbeth  may  mean,"  says  Johnson,  "  that  there  would 
have  been  a  more  convenient  time  for  such  a  word — for  such 
intelligence — and  so  falls  into  the  following  reflection : — 
'To-morrow,'"  &c. 

*'  To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time."— Act  V.,  Scene  6. 

Recorded  time  seems  to  signify  the  time  fixed  in  the 
decrees  of  heaven,  for  the  period  of  life.  The  phrase  may, 
however,  be  used  in  the  sense  of  recording  or  recordable 
time. 

"  /  bear  a  charmid  life.**— Act  V.,  Scene  7. 

"  In  the  days  of  chivalry,"  says  Steevens,  "  the  cham- 
pions' arms  being  ceremoniously  blessed,  each  took  an  oath 
that  he  used  no  charmed  weapons.  Macbeth,  according  to 
the  law  of  arms,  or  perhaps  only  in  allusion  to  this  custom, 
tells  Macduff  of  the  security  he  had  in  the  prediction  of  the 
spirit." 

"  Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knolled."— Act  V.,  Scene  7. 

This  incident  is  thus  related  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
by  Camden,  in  his  "  Rbmaims  : " — "  When  Siward,  the  mar^ 
tial  Earl  of  Northumberland,  understood  that  his  son,  whom 
he  had  sent  in  service  against  the  Scotchmen,  was  slain,  he 
demanded  whether  his  wounds  were  in  the  fore  part  or  hinder 
part  of  his  body.  When  it  was  answered,  in  the  fore  part,  he 
replied,  '  I  am  right  glad ;  neither  wish  I  any  other  death  to 


me  or  mme. 


-"  My  thanes  and  kinsmen, 


Henc^orth  be  earls." — Act  V.,  Scene  7. 

Holinshed  says,  that  "  Malcolm,  immediately  after  his 
coronation,  called  a  parliament  at  Forfar,  in  which  he  re- 
warded them  with  lands  and  livings  that  had  assisted  him 
against  Macbeth.  Many  of  them,  that  before  were  thanes, 
were  at  this  time  made  eazls;  as  Fife,  Menteth,  AthoU, 
Lenox,  Murray,  Cathness,  Rosse,  and  Angus." 
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TROILUS 
AND 


CRESS  I  DA 


the  pla; 

>e  "cold 
&Mhl; 

Dkture  with  ounelrei. 
Tha  wantonncu  of  Creuidk  ii  Irom  the  firat  initniuted  with  coptanimatc  art,  but  with  growing 
diitinctneu,  till  we  ve  fiilly  prepared  to  recogniM  Hie  truth,  u  well  m  force,  of  the  portrait  of  her 
prnented  bj  the  Mgacious  Ul^iiea : — 

"  Fit,  lit  upon  barl 


tTlfiee*  hiinielf  ii  delineated  with  great  felicit;.  He  exbibiti  thote  manifold  phaiei  of  charaeter 
■hieb  aflbrd  the  biresl  opportunit)'  for  tbe  manifettation  of  drunatic  ikill.  He  playi  apon  Achillea 
ud  Ajai  with  laried  and  admirable  cunningt  yet  hie  craflineu  it  not  exerted  to  obtain  advantage* 
peeoliar  to  hiinaelfi  hia  object  ia  to  make  their  thewi  and  sinews  (nbierrient  to  the  great  uadeitaking 
in  which  hia  eoontry  waa  engaged,  and  which  only  such  ■  head  as  his  could  haTe  brought  to  so  prosperous 
I  condosioD. 

He  magnanimous  Hector — the  pleasure -tuned,  good-bumoured  Paris — hii  fitting  counterpart,  Helen 
— JEaeia,  Agunemnoni  Diooied,  Neitor — indeed,  all  the  multifiiioui  characters  who  crowd  the  scene 
■itluNt  encumberiTig  it — are  sketched  in  with  erery  indication  of  Titalily.  We  feel  them  to  be  instinct 
■ilh  life,  and  familiarly  greet  them  on  their  resuscitation  alter  a  trance  of  so  many  centuries,  as  though 
■II  that  paaaea  were  a  matter  of  course,  and  Ihey,  like  ourtelTca,  were  thinga  of  yesterday. 

The  weak  good-nature  of  Pandania  stands  in  excellent  contraat  with  tbe  splenetic  "cob-loaf^"  the 
"crusty  batch  of  nature,"  Thersitei;  whoae  miaanthropy,  howeier,  may  dum  the  same  palliation  aa 
Richard's — that  "  lore  foreswore  him  in  bia  molber'a  womb."  Hia  wit,  humour,  and  penetration  mike 
him  agreeable  eren  to  those  who  lufl^  most  tram  hii  sarcasm.  Achilles  calls  him  hii  "cheese,"  his 
"digestion;"  and  Ajaz,  although  the  constant  object  of  his  open  and  unmitigated  contempt,  is  angry 
■ilh  Achillei  for  hanng  inieigled  him  away.  In  these  cases,  we  recognise  the  power  of  even  misapplied 
intellect,  forcing  its  way  through  every  obstacle,  and  winning  the  regard  of  duller  spirits,  who  are 
content  to  endure  its  scorching  qualities,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  in  the  general  light  and  brillianoy  that 
Kcompany  them. 

"TaoiLus  AND  Cressida"  was  lirst  printed  in  quarto  (1609).  There  are  strong  grounds  (or  be- 
lirting  that  there  waa  an  older  play  on  the  same  subject ;  but  lo  what  eilent,  or  whether  at  all,  Shakspere 
uiiled  himself  of  it  as  a  foundation  for  his  own,  can  now  be  matter  of  conjecture  only.  The  main  inci- 
dents of  the  present  drsnja  were  probably  derived  from  Chaucer's  tale  of  "  Thoilui  and  Cheseide," 
ind  the  popular  work*  of  Lydgatc  and  Gallon  on  the  destruction  of  Troy. 


PROLOG!  JL 


InTrojidieretiea  the  scene.  From  isle*  of  Greece 
The  princes  orgulous,  their  high  blood  chafed, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships. 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war :  sixty  and  nine,  that  irore 
TTieir  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Fhrygia :  and  their  vow  is  made 
To  ransack  Ttoy ;  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravished  Helen,  Menelaui'  queen. 
With  wanton  Paris  aleepsj  and  that's  the  quarrel. 
To  Tenedos  they  come; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warhkefraughtage:  now  on  Dardan  plains 
The  fresh  and  yet  unbruis^d  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions:  Priam's  six-gated  city, 
Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenoridei,  with  maisy  staples, 
And  corresponsive  and  fuliilliog  bolta, 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits, 
On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 
Sets  all  on  baiard ; — and  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  BrmAl,^but  not  in  confidence 
Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice ;  hut  suited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  a^ument, — 
To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  fintlingt  of  those  broils, 
'Ginning  in  the  middle;  starting  thence  away 
To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 
Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are ; 
Now  good,  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 


Scene  I.— Troy.     Before  Phiau's  Pidace. 
Enter  Troilui  armed,  and  Pandahus. 

Tro.  Call  here  my  varlet,  1  'II  unann  again : 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walli  of  Troy, 
That  fiod  such  cruel  battle  here  within? 
Each  Trojan  that  i«  maiter  of  his  heart. 
Let  him  to  field;  Troiliu,  alas!  hath  none. 

Pa».  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended! 

Tro.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their 
strength. 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  va- 

But  1  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  t«ar, 


Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  tha:\  ignorance ; 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skill-less  as  unpractised  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this: 
for  my  pert,  I  '11  not  meddle  nor  make  no  further. 
He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  must 
tarry  the  grinding. 

Tro.  Have  1  not  tarried? 

Pan.  Aye,  the  grinding;  but  you  must  tarry 
the  bolting. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried. 

Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting ;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
leavening. 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 
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Pan,  Ay,  to  the  leayening :  but  bere  'i  yet  in 
the  word  "  hereafter,"  the  kneading,  the  making 
of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the 
baking ;  nay,  you  must  stay  the  cooling  too,  or 
jou  may  chance  to  bum  your  lips. 
Tro,  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she 
be. 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit ; 
And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts — 
So,  traitor !    when  she  comes !  —  when  is  she 
thence  ? 
Pan.  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fairer  than 
erer  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tro.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee : — When  my  heart, 
As  wedg^  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain ; 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm) 
Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile : 
Bat  sorrow  that  is  couched  in  seeming  gladness, 
la  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker 
than  Helen's  (well,  go  to),  there  were  no  more 
comparison  between  the  women — ^but,  for  my 
part,  she  is  my  kinswoman;   I  would  not,  as 
they  term  it,  praise  her ;  but  I  would  somebody 
had  heard  her  talk  yesterday  as  I  did.     I  will 
not  dispraise  your  sister  Cassandra's  wit;  but — 
Tro,  O,  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  lie  drowned, 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrenched.     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love:  thou  answer 'st,  **  She  is  fair;" 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheeks,  her  gait,  her  voice ; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  '*  O,  that  her  hand. 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
Writing  their  own  reproach ;  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman! "     This  thou 

tell'st  me. 
As  trae  &OU  tell'st  me,  when  I  say, "  I  love  her ; " 
But  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm, 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given 

me. 
The  knife  that  made  it 
Pan.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro,  Thou  doat  not  vpesk  so  much. 
Pan.  *  Faith,  I  '11  not  meddle  in  X    Let  her 
^  as  she  is :  if  she  be  fair,  't  is  the  better  for 
her;  an  she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her 
own  hands. 
Tro.  Good  Pandarus!     How  now,  Pandarus? 
Pon,  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel : 
iO-thonght  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you: 
gone  between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for 
iny  labour. 


Tro.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus?  what, 
with  me  ? 

Pan.  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore  she 's 
not  so  fair  as  Helen :  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me, 
she  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on 
Sunday.  But  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not,  an  she 
were  a  blackamoor;  't  is  all  one  to  me. 

Tro.  Say  I,  she  is. not  fair? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no. 
She's  a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  father;  let  her 
to  the  Greeks ;  and  so  I  '11  tell  her  the  next  time 
I  see  her :  for  my  part,  I  '11  meddle  nor  make 
no  more  in  the  matter. 

Tro.  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me  ;  I  will 
leave  all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

[£xt7  Pandarus.     An  alarum. 

Tro.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours!  peace, 
rude  sounds! 
Fools  on  both  sides !    Helen  must  needs  be  fair. 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starved  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus — O  gods,  how  do  you  plague 

me! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar ; 
And  he 's  as  tetchy  to  be  wooed  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  lUum  and  where  she  resides, 
Let  it  be  called  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Alarum.     Enter  Mseab. 

JEne.  How  now,  prince  Troilus?  wherefore 

not  afield? 
Tro.  Because  not  there.  This  woman's  answer 
sorts, 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  iSneas,  from  the  field  to-day? 
Mne.  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt 
Tro.  By  whom,  i£neas  ? 
JEne,  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed :  't  is  but  a  scar  to  scorn. 
Paris  is  gored  with  Menelaus'  horn.      [^Alarum. 
JEne.  Hark !  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town 

to-day! 
Tro.  Better  at  home,  if  <<  would  I  might"  were 
"  may."— 
But,  to  the  sport  abroad :— are  you  bound  thither? 
^ne.  In  all  swift  haste. 
Tro.  Come,  go  we  then  together.       [Exeunt. 
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Scene  IL—Tke; 


A  Street. 


Enter  Chessida  and  Alex*siii;r. 
Crei.  Who  were  those  went  by? 
Alex.  Queen  Hecuba  and  Helen. 

Cret.  And  whither  go  they! 


I        Atex.  Up  to  the  eostem  lower, 

Whose  height  commanda  as  aubject  all  the  vale, 
To  Bee  the  battle.     Hector,  whoae  patience 
In,  a«  a  virtue,  fixed,  to-day  was  moved  : 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  atruck  his 
And,  like  Bs  there  were  husbandry  in 


Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  harneued  liglit. 
And  to  the  field  goes  he;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  projihet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Crei.  What  was  his  cause  of  angerf 

AUx.  The  noise  goea,  thU:  There  is  among 
the  Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector; 
They  call  him  Ajax. 

Cr».  Good ;  and  what  of  him  ? 


Alex.  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  le. 
And  stands  alone. 

Cret.  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk, 
uck,  or  have  no  legs. 

AUx.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beaata 
of  their  particular  additions;  he  ja  aa  valiant  as 
the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slop  as  the  ele- 
phant ;  a  man  into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded 
humours,  that  hia  valour  ia  cruahed  into  folly,  his 
folly  sauced  with  discretion :  there  is  no  man  huth 
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8  virtue  that  lie  hath  not  a  glimpse  of;  nor  any 
man  an  attaint  hut  he  carries  some  stain  of  it 
He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry 
against  the  hair :  he  hath  the  joints  of  every- 
thing ;  hut  everything  so  out  of  joint,  that  he  is 
a  gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and  no  use ;  or 
purblind  Arg^us,  all  eyes  and  no  sight. 

CreM.  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes 
me  smile,  make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex.  They  say,  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in 
the  battle,  and  struck  him  down;  the  disdain 
and  shame  whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  Hector 
fasting  and  waking. 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Cre«.  Who  comes  here? 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

Cret,  Hector 's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  he  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What's  that?  what's  that? 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid :  what  do 
you  talk  of? — Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How 
do  you,  cousin  ?    When  were  you  at  Ilium  ? 

CreM.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pirn.  What  were  you  talking  of,  when  I  came? 
Was  Hector  armed,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to 
Ilium  ?    Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cret.  Hector  was  gone ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.  E'en  so ;  Hector  was  stirring  early. 

Cres.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 

Pan.  Was  he  angry  ? 

Cre*.  So  he  says  here. 

Pan.  True,  he  was  so;  I  know  the  cause,  too; 
he  11  lay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that : 
and  there  is  Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind 
hhn ;  let  them  take  heed  of  Troilus ;  I  can  tell 
them  that  too. 
Crei.  What,  is  he  angry  too? 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus?  Troilus  is  the  better  man 
of  ti&e  two. 
Crei.  O,  Jupiter !  there 's  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector? 
Do  you  know  a  man  if  you  see  him  ? 

Crei.  Ay;  if  ever  I  saw  him  before,  and  knew 
him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 
Cru,  Then  you  say  as  I  say ;  for  I  am  sure 
he  is  not  Hector. 
Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some 


Cfu.  T  is  just  to  each  of  them ;  he  is  himself. 
Pon,  Himself?    Alas,  poor  Troilus !  I  would 
he  were, — 
Crei.  So  he  is. 

Pan.  — 'Condition  I  had  gone  barefoot  to  India. 
Cru.  He  is  not  Hector. 


Pan.  Himself?  no,  he 's  not  himself.  *  Would 
'a  were  himself!  Well,  the  gods  are  above; 
Time  must  friend  or  end:  well,  Troilus,  well, 
I  would  my  heart  were  in  her  body! — No, 
Hector  is  not  a  better  man  than  Troilus. 

Crea.  Excuse  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Crea.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  The  other's  not  come  to't;  you  shall 
tell  me  another  tale  when  the  other 's  come  to 't. 
Hector  shall  not  have  his  wit  this  year. 

Cres.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Pan,  Nor  his  qualities. 

Cres.  No  matter. 

Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Crea.  T  would  not  become  him ;  his  own  's 
better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece :  Helen 
herself  swore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a 
brown  favour  (for  so  't  is,  I  must  confess) — ^not 
brown  neither. 

Crei.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  '  Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Cres.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  praised  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Cres.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan.  So  he  has. 

Cres.  Then  Troilus  should  have  too  much:  if 
she  praised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher 
than  his ;  he  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other 
higher,  is  too  flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  com- 
plexion. I  had  as  lief  Helen's  golden  tongue 
had  commended  Troilus  for  a  copper  nose. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think  Helen  loves  him 
better  than  Paris. 

Cres.  Then  she 's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to 
him  the  other  day  into  a  compassed  window, — 
and  you  know  he  has  not  past  three  or  four 
hairs  on  his  chin. 

Cres.  Indeed  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon 
bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young :  and  yet  will  he, 
within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother 
Hector. 

Cres.  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a 
lifter? 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves 
him ; — she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand 
to  his  cloven  chin, — 

Cres.  Juno  have  mercy!   How  came  it  cloven? 
Pan.  Why,  you  know  'tis  dimpled:  I  think 
his  smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in 
all  Phrygia. 

Cres.  Oh,  he  smiles  valiantly ! 
Pan.  Does  he  not  ? 

Cres,  O,  yes !  an  't  were  a  cloud  in  autumn. 
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Pan.  Why,  go  to,  then.  But  to  prove  to  you 
that  Helen  loves  Troilus, — 

Cres.  TroiluB  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you  11 
prove  it  so. 

Pan,  Troilus  ?  Why,  he  esteems  her  no  more 
than  I  esteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you 
love  an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the 
shell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  hut  laugh  to  think  how 
she  tickled  his  chin.     Indeed,  she  has  a  mar^ 
vellous  white  hand,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Cres.  Without  the  rack. 
Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white 
hair  on  his  chin. 

Cres,  Alas,  poor  chin !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 
Pan.  But  there  was  such  laughing  !     Queen 
Hecuha  laughed  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 
Cres.  With  millstones. 
Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed. 
Cres.  But  tliere  was  a  more  temperate  fire 
under  the  pot  of  her  eyes?    Did  her  eyes  run 
o'er  too? 

Pan.  And  Hector  laughed. 
Cres.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 
Pan.  Marry,  at   the  white  hair  that  Helen 
spied  on  Troilus'  chin. 

Cres,  An 't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should 
have  laughed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair, 
as  at  his  pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer  ? 
Pan.  Quoth  she,  "Here's  hut  one-and-fifty 
hairs  on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white." 
Cres.  This  is  her  question. 
Pan.  That 's  true ;  make  no  question  of  that. 
"  One-and-fifty  hairs,"   quoth    he,   *'  and  one 
white:   that  white  hair  is  my  father,   and  all 
the  rest  are  his  sons."     "  Jupiter ! "  quoth  she, 
"  which  of  these  hairs  is  Paris  my  husband  ? " 
''The  forked  one,"  quoth  he;  "pluck  it  out, 
and  give  it  him."  But  there  was  such  laughing! 
and  Helen  so  blushed,  and  Paris  so  chafed,  and 
all  the  rest  so  laughed,  that  it  passed. 

Cres.  So  let  it  now ;  for  it  has  been  a  great 
while  going  by. 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yester- 
day; think  on't 
Cres.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  I  '11  be  sworn  't  is  true ;  he  will  weep 
you  an  't  were  a  man  bom  in  April. 

Cres.  And  I  '11  spring  up  in  his  tears  an  't  were 
a  nettle  against  May.  [^A  retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  Hark,  they  are  coming  from  the  field. 
Shall  we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they 
pass  towards  Ilium?  Good  niece,  do;  sweet 
niece  Cressida. 


Cres.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here  's  an  excellent  place  ; 
here  we  may  see  most  bravely.  I'll  tell  you 
them  all  by  their  names,  as  they  pass  by ;  but 
mark  Troilus  above  the  rest 

M^^K9  peases  over  the  Stage. 

Cres.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

Pan.  That 's  ^neas :  is  not  that  a  brave  man? 
he 's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you. 
But  mark  Troilus ;  you  shall  see  anon. 

Cres.  Who 's  that  ? 

Antenor  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Antenor;  he  has  a  shrewd  wit, 
I  can  tell  you ;  and  he 's  a  man  good  enough : 
he 's  one  o'  the  soundest  judgments  in  Troy,  who- 
soever, and  a  proper  man  of  person.  When 
comes  Troilus  ?  I  'U  shew  you  TroiluB  anon ;  if 
he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me.. 

Cres.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod? 

Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Cres.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more. 

Hector  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Hector;  that,  that;  look  you, 
that  There 's  a  fellow !  Go  thy  way,  Hector  I 
— ^There  's  a  brave  man,  niece.  O,  brave  Hector. 
Look  how  he  looks !  there 's  a  countenance :  is 't 
not  a  brave  man  ? 

Cres.  O,  a  brave  man ! 

Pan.  Is  'a  not?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good — 
Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet !  look 
you  yonder,  do  you  see  ?  look  you  there !  There 's 
no  jesting:  there's  laying  on;  take't  off«who 
will,  as  they  say :  there  be  hacks ! 

Cres.  Be  those  with  swords? 

Paris  passes  over. 

Pan.  Swords?  anything,  he  cares  not:  an' 
the  devil  come  to  him,  it 's  all  one :  by  God's 
lid,  it  does  one's  heart  good — Yonder  comes 
Paris,  yonder  comes  Paris:  look  ye  yonder, 
niece;  is't  not  a  gallant  man,  too,  is't  not? — 
Why,  this  is  brave  now.  Who  said  he  came  hurt 
home  to-day?  he's  not  hurt:  why,  this  will  do 
Helen's  heart  good  now.  Ha !  '  would  I  could 
see  Troilus  now  !  you  shall  see  Troilus  anon. 

Cres.  Who 's  that  ? 

Helen  us  passes  over. 

Pan.  That 's  Helenus : — I  marvel  where  Troilus 
is ! — that's  Helenus. — I  think  he  went  not  forth 
to-day: — that's  Helenus. 

Cres.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle? 

Pan.  Helenus?  no; — yes,  he'll  fight  indif- 
ferent well : — I  marvel  where  Troilus  is !   Hark ; 
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do  you  not  hear  the  people  cry,  Troilus? — 
Helenus  is  a  priest 
Crcf.  What  sneaking  fellow  conies  yonder? 

TaoiLus  passes  over. 

Pan.  Where  ?  yonder  ?  that 's  Deiphohus : '  T  is 
Troihu!  there's  a  man,  niece! — Hem! — ^Brave 
Troilus !  the  prince  of  chivalry. 

Cres.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace ! 

Pan.  Mark  him ;  note  hhn :  O  hrave  Troilus ! 
Look  well  upon  him,  niece ;  look  you  how  his 
sword  is  hloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hacked 
than  Hector's  I  And  how  he  looks,  and  how  he 
goes !  O  admirable  youth !  he  ne'er  saw  three- 
ind-twenty.  Go  thy  way,  Troilus,  go  thy  way;, 
had  I  a  sister  were  a  grace,  or  a  daughter  a 
goddess,  he  should  take  his  choice.  O  admirable 
man ! — Pariaf  Paria  is  dirt  to  him ;  and  I  war- 
rant, Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to 
boot. 

Forces  pass  over  the  Stage. 

Ores.  Here  come  more. 
Pm.  Aaaesy  fools,  dolts!  chaff  and  bran,  chaff 
and  bran !  porridge  after  meat !  I  could  live  and 
die  i'  the  eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look ; 
the  eaglea  are  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and 
daws !  I  had  rather  be  such  a  man  as  Troilus, 
than  Agamemnon  and  all  Greece. 

Cres.  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  AchilleB ;  a 
better  man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles!  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very 
cameL 
Cres.  Well,  weU. 

Poa.  WeU,  well! — Why,  have  you  any  dis- 
cretion ?  have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what 
a  man  is?  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  dis- 
course, nuinhood,  learning,  gentleness,  virtue, 
youth,  liberality,  and  such  like,  the  spice  and 
salt  that  season  a  man? 

Cres.  Ay,  a  minced  man;  and  then  to  be 
baked  with  no  date  in  the  pie,-^for  then  the 
man's  date  is  out 

Pan.  You  are  such  a  woman !  one  knows  not 
at  what  ward  you  lie. 

Cres.  Upon  my  hack,  to  defend  my  belly; 
upon  my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles;  upon  my 
^crecy,  to  defend  mine  honesty ;  my  mask,  to 
defend  my  heauty ;  and  you,  to  defend  all  these : 
and  at  all  these  wards  I  lie,  at  a  thousand  watches. 
Pon.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 
Cres.  Nay,  f'll  watch  you  for  that;  and  that 's 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  them  too :  if  I  cannot  ward 
vhat  I  would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for 
telling  how  I  took  the  blow;  unless  it  swell  past 
^ng,  and  then  it  is  past  watching. 
I       ^sn.  You  are  such  another ! 


Emter  Troilus'  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with  you. 

Pan.  Where? 

Boy.  At  your  own  house ;  there  he  unarms  him. 

Pan.  Good  hoy,  tell  him  I  come :  [ExU  Boy. 
I  doubt  he  be  hurt — Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Cres.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  I  '11  be  with  you,  niece,  by-and-hy. 

Cres.  To  bring,  uncle, — 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Cres.  By  the  same  token,  you  are  a  bawd. 

[Exit  Pandarus. 
Words,  vows,  griefs,  tears,  and  love's  fiill  sacrifice. 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprise : 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be ; 
Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooing : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing: 
That  she,  heloved,  knows  nought,  that  knows  not 

this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungained  more  than  it  is : 
That  she  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue : 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command ;  ungained,  beseech : 
Then,  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth 

bear. 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 

lExU. 


r 

Scene  III. — The  Grecian  Camp.    Before 
Agamemnon's  Tent. 

Trumpets.     Enter  Agamemnon,   Nestor, 
Ulysses,  Menelaus,  and  others. 

Agam.  Princes, 
What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? 
The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
Fails  in  the  promised  largeness:    checks  and 

disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  reared ; 
As  knots,  by  the  confltix  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pme,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  Ids  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us. 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far. 
That,  after  seven  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walls 

stand; 
Sith  every  action,  that  hath  gone  before, 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim, 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  you 

princes. 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abashed  behold  our  works ; 
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And  think   them  shames,  which   are,  indeed, 

nought  else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love :  for  then,  the  hold  and  coward. 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affinned  and  kin : 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Pufiing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Nes,  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat, 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men :  the  sea  being  smooth. 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk? 
But  let  the  rufiian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribbed  bark  through  liquid  mountains 

cut, 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements. 
Like  Perseus'  horse :  where 's  then  the  saucy  boat, 
Whose  weak  untimbered  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivalled  greatness  ? — either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doth  valour*s  show,  and  valour's  worth,  divide. 
In  storms  of  fortune :  for,  in  her  ray  and  brightness. 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tiger:  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why  then  the  thing 

of  courage, 
As  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise. 
And  with  an  accent  tuned  in  self-same  key, 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 

Ulyt,  Agamemnon, — 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit, 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up, — hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which — ^most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway — 

[^To  Agamemnon. 
And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretched-out  life— 

[To  Nestor. 
I  give  to  both  your  speeches — which  were  such 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such,  again. 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatched  in  silver. 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 
To  his  experienced  tongue ;— yet  let  it  please  both— 
Thou  great — ^and  wise — to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 


Agam,  Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca ;  and  be  't  of 

less  expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden, 
Divide  thy  lips,  than  we  are  confident, 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff  jaws. 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Ulys*  Troy,  yet  upon  hb  basis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lacked  a  master. 
But  for  these  instances : — 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected : 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive, 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair. 
What  honey  is  expected?  Degree  being  vizarded, 
The  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 

centre. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Ofiice,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other ;  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king, 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad :  but  when  the  planets. 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander, 
What  plagues,  and  what  portenU;  what  mutiny; 
What  raging  of  the  sea;  shaking  of  earth; 
Commotion  in  the  winds ;  frights,  changes,  horrors, 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixture  !     O,  when  degree  is 

shaked. 
Which  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  designs, 
The  enterprise  is  sick !    How  could  commimities, 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 
The  primogenidve  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laureb. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark,  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy : — ^The  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores. 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead : 
Force  should  be  right ;  or  rather,  right  and  wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 
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And  last,  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  sufibcate, 
Follows  the  choking. 
And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.     The  general 's  disdained 
By  him  one  step  below ;  he,  by  the  next ; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath :  so  every  step, 
Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation  : 
And  't  is  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 
Not  her  own  sinews.    To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength. 
Nes.  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discovered 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Agmn,  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

C/Tyi.The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host. 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame, 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs :  with  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  live-long  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Which,  slanderer  I  he  imitation  calls) 
He  pageants  us.   Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 
And,  like  a  strutting  player, — whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
T  wixt  his  stretched  footing  and  the  scaffoldage,— 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in :  and  when  he  speaks, 
Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending;  with  terms  un- 

squared. 
Which,  from   the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon 

dropped, 
Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  stuff, 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  pressed  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause; 
Cries,  *'  Excellent !  't  is  Agamemnon  just. 
Now  play  me  Nestor;  hem,  and  stroke  thy  beard, 
Ai  he,  being  'ddressed  to  some  oration." 
That's  done — ^as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
Of  parallels ;  oa  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 
Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries,  '<  Excellent! 
T  is  Nestor  right !   Now  play  him  me,  Patroclus, 
Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm." 
And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth;  to  cough,  and  spit. 
And  with  a  palsy-fumbling  on  his  gorget, 
Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet:  and  at  this  sport 
Sir  Valour  dies;  cries,  "O,  enough,  Patroclus; 
Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel !     I  shall  split  all 
In  pleasure  of  my  spleen."  And  in  this  fashion. 


All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact. 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce. 
Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Net,  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice)  many  are  infect 
Ajax  is  grown  self-willed ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rem,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles ;  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 
Makes  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war, 
Bold  as  an  oracle :  and  sets  Thersites 
(A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint) 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure, 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Ulyg,  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cow- 
ardice ;  • 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war ; 
Forestal  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts, — 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike. 
When  fitness  calls  them  on ;  and  know,  by  mea- 
sure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies*  weight, — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity : 
They  call  this — ^bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war ; 
So  ^at  the  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poize. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine ; 
Or  those  that,  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls. 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Ne$t.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.         [Trumpet  sounds. 

Agam.  What  trumpet  ?  look,  Menelaiis. 

Enter  ^neas. 

Men.  From  Troy. 

Agam.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent? 

Mne.  Is  this  great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  ? 

Agam.  Even  this. 

JEne.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince. 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

Agam.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm 
'Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

Mne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  security.  How  may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals? 

Agam.  How? 

JEne.  Ay:  I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reve- 
rence, 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush. 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phcebus : 
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Which  is  that  gcnl  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 

Agam.  This  Trojan  scorns  us ;  or  the  men  of 
Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

^ne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarmed, 
As  bending  angels ;  that 's  their  fame  in  peace : 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have 

galls, 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords ;  and,  Jove*8 

accord. 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart     But  peace,  ^neas, 
Peace,  Trojan ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips ! 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth. 
If  that  the  praised  himself  bring  the  praise  forth : 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  fame  follows ;  that  praise,  sole  pure, 
transcends. 

Agam,  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself 
iEneas? 

^ne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Agam,  What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you? 

^ne.  Sir,  pardon ;  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Agam.  He  hears  nought  privately,  that  comes 
from  Troy. 

^ne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper  him : 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind ; 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour : 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake, 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

^ne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud. 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents  ;— 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle  let  him  know. 
What  Troy  means  fairly,  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

[Trumpet  sounds. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  called  Hector  (Priam  is  his  father), 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce 
Is  rusty  grown ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet, 
And  to  this  purpose  speak :— Kings,  princes,  lords ! 
If  there  be  one,  among  the  fair'st  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril ; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear; 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves). 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth. 
In  other  arms  than  hers,— to  him  this  challenge:— 
Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it, 
He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer. 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms ; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 
Midway  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 


To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 
If  any  come.  Hector  shall  honour  him ; 
If  none,  he  'U  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires, 
Tlie  Grecian  dames  are  sunburned,  and  not  worth 
The  splinter  of  a  lance.     Even  so  much. 

Agam.   This   shall  be  told  our  lovers,  lord 
^neas; 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind, 
We  left  them  all  at  home :  but  we  are  soldiers ; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector :  if  none  else,  I  am  he. 

Net.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  sucked :  he  is  old  now ; 
But,  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  man,  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire 
To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me, 
I  '11  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  withered  brawn ; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world.     His  youth  in  flood, 
I  '11  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

^ne.   Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of 
youth ! 

Ulys.  Amen. 

Agam.  Fair  lord  ^neas,  let  me  touch  your 
hand; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Ulysses  and  Nestor. 

Ulys.  Nestor, — 

Nes.  What  says  Ulysses  ? 

Uhfs.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain, 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

Net.  What  is 't? 

Ulgs.  This  'tis: 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  the  seeded  pride, 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropped, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nurseiy  of  like  evil, 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Nes.  Well,  and  how? 

Ulys.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector 
sends. 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nes.  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  sub- 
stance. 
Whose  grossness  litde  characters  sum  up : 
And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Lybia, — though,  Apollo  knows, 
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Til  dt;  raough,  —  will,   irith  great  speed   of 
jadgmeDt,— 

Aj,  with  celerity, — find  Hector'i  puipoie 

Pcuntiiiff  Ob  him. 
r^^.  And  vake  him  to  the  antver,  think  jout 
Net.  Ym,  't  ii  mott  meet :  whom  may  you  else 

lliat  can  from  Hector  bring  thote  honoun  off, 

IfnotAebiUe*?   Though 'the  a  ipoitful  combat, 

Y(t  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 

For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 

Wiib  their  fin'st  palate :  and  tiust  to  me,  Ulysses, 

Oar  iroputation  sbsll  be  oddly  poised 

Id  this  wild  action ;  for  the  success, 

Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 

or  good  or  bad  nnto  the  general ; 

And  in  such  indexes,  although  snudl  pricks 

To  their  suba6<)neDt  Tolumes,  there  is  seen  j 

Tlie  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  i 

or  things  to  come  at  large.     It  i>  supposed, 

He  that  meets  Hector  issues  fiom  our  choice,        ' 

And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  oiU'  souls, 

Makes  merit  her  elecdon  ;  and  doth  boil, 

Ai  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distilled 

Out  of  our  virtues ;  who  miscarrying, 

What  heart  receives  firom  hence  a  conquering  part. 

To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  t 

Which  entertained,  limbs  are  his  instruments, 

In  DO  less  working  than  are  swords  and  bows 

Directive  by  the  limbs. 

67jrs.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech : — 
Therefore,  'tia  meet  Achilles  meet  not  Hectjir. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  shew  our  foulest  wsres. 
And  think,  perchance,  they  'U  sell ;  if  not, 


The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed, 

By  shewing  the  worse  first    Do  not  consent 

That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet; 

For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this. 

Are  dogged  with  two  strange  followers. 

Ntt,  1  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes:  what 
are  they  ? 

I7/y(.  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from 
Hector, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with  him ; 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  hit  eyes. 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair;  if  he  were  foiled, 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.     No,  make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector:  among  ourselves. 
Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man, 
For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause ;  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  beads. 
If  the  dull,  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off. 
We  '11  dress  him  up  in  voices :  if  he  fail, 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still. 
That  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  miss. 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  tMumes, — 
Ajax,  employed,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Nu.  Ulysses, 
Now  1  begin  to  relish  thy  advice ; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other :  pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  maatifis  on,  as  'twere  their  bone. 
IBxetaa. 


Scene  I. — Another  part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 
Enter  AsKt  and  Tuersites. 
jljax.  Theraites, — 

Thtr.  Agamemnon — hovif  hebadboils?  full, 
all  over,  generally? 
Ajax.  Thersiles, — 

Ther.  And  those  boils  did  run?  Say  80,— did 
not  the  general  ruu  then  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy 

Ajax.  Dog!— 

Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-wolf's  son  1  canst  thou  not 
hearf     Feel,  then.  [Striket  him. 

Thtr.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou 
mongrel  beef-witt«d  lord  I 

Ajax.  Speak,  then,  thon  unsalted  leaven ! 
speak ;  I  'II  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and 
holiness:  but  I  think  thy  horse  will  sooner  con 
an  oration,  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without 
book.  Thou  canst  strike,  canst  thou?  a  red 
murrain  o'  thy  jade's  tricks  I 

Ajax.  Toadstool  1  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther.  Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  tense,  thou 
strikett  me  thu«? 

jfja*-  The  proclamation, — 

7%eT.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ajax.  Do  not,  porcupine !  do  not ;  my  fingers 
itch. 

Ther.  I  would  thou  didat  itch  from  head  to 
foot,  and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee  ;  I  would 
make  thee  the  loathsomest  scab  In  Greece.  When 
thou  art  forth  in  the  incursions,  thou  strikent  an 
■low  as  another. 

Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation, — 

7W.  Thou  grumblest  and  raileat  every  hour 
on  Achilles ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  hia 
greatness,  as  Cerberus  ia  at  Proaerpina'a  beauty ; 
ay,  that  thou  bark'st  at  him. 

Ajax.  Mistress  lliersites ! 


Ther.  Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 

Ajax.  Cob-loaf! 

Ther.  He  would  pun  thee  into  ihiveis  with 
his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit 

Ajax.  You  whoreson  cur !  [Beating  A™. 

Ther.  Do,  do, 

Ajax.  Thou  stool  for  a  wilch ! 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do ;  thou  sodden-vritted  lord ! 
thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine 
elbows ;  an  asainego  may  tutor  thee.  Thou 
scurvy-vaUant  ass !  thou  art  here  put  to  thrash 
Trojana ;  and  thou  art  bought  and  sold  among 
those  of  any  wit,  like  a  Barbarian  slave.  If 
thou  use  to  beat  me,  1  will  begin  at  thy  beel, 
and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of 
no  bowels,  thou ! 

Ajax.  You  dog ! 

Ther.  You  scurvy  lord  I 

Ajax.  You  curl  [Beating  kim. 

Ther.  Mars  hia  idiot !  Do,  rudeness !  do, 
camel  I  do,  do. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Fatkoclvs. 

AchU.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax,  wheref<»e  do 
you  thus  I 
How  now,  Therutes?  what's  the  matter,  man? 

Ther.  You  see  him  there,  do  you? 

AchU.  Ay;  what '■  the  matter! 

Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

Aehil.  So  I  do ;  what  'a  the  mailer? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  bim  well. 

Acm.  Well,  why  1  do  so. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him : 
for,  whosoever  you  lake  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

Achil.  I  know  thai,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knowa  not  himself. 

Ajax.  Therefore  1  heat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters  I  His  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I 
have  bobbed  his  brun  more  than  be  haa  beat 
my  bones  :  I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny, 
and  his  pia  taattr  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of 
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t  (poiToir.      Thti   lord,   AchUlet,  Ajax, — who 
wem  his  wit  in  his  belly,  and  hi*  guts  in  hii 
bead, — I  '11  tell  you  what  I  say  of  him. 
JeUI.  What? 
Tier.   I  uy,  this  Ajai,— 
AekU.  Nay,  good  Ajaz. 

[Ajai  offer$  to  ttrUce  Aim, — 
Achillea  mttrpotet. 


Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit — 

Aclal.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Tker.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle, 
for  whom  be  comes  to  fight. 

Achil.  Peace,  fool! 

Tktr.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but 
the  fool  will  not :  he  there ;  that  he ;  look  you 


Ajat.  O  tbou  damned  cut!   I  shall — 
AchU.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fiwl's  ? 
Ther.  No,   I  warrant  you;    for  a  fool's  will 

Pair.  Good  words,  Thersites. 
AcliiL  What's  the  quarrel! 
Ajai.  1  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the  tenour 
of  the  proclunation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

?Vr.  I  serve  thee  noL 

Aju.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 


Ther,  I  serve  bete  voluntary. 

Achil.  Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  'twas 
not  voluntary ;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary : 
Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under 
an  impress. 

Ther.  Even  BO? — a  ^eat  deal  of  your  wit  too 
Ijea  in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector 
shall  liave  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either 
of  your  brains ;  'a  were  m  good  crack  a  fusty 
nut  with  no  kernel. 
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Achil,  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites? 

Ther.  There 'a Ulysses  and  old  Nestor — whose 
wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on 
their  toes — yoke  you  like  draught  oxen,  and 
make  you  plough  up  the  wars. 

AchU,  What,  what? 

Ther.  Yes,  good   sooth : — to,  Achilles !   to, 
Ajax !  to ! 

Ajax,  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther,  Tis  no  matter;  I  shall  speak  as  much 
as  thou,  afterwards. 

Pair,  No  more  words,  Thersites ;  peace. 

Ther,  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles' 
brach  bids  me,  shall  I  ? 

AchiL  There 's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther.  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotpoles, 
ere  I  come  any  more  to  your  tents ;  I  will  keep 
where  there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction 
of  fools.  [Exit. 

Patr.  A  good  riddance, 

AchU.  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proclaimed  through 
all  our  host ; 
Tliat  Hector,  by  the  first  hour  of  the  sun, 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms, 
That  hath  a  stomach ;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain — I  know  not  what ;  't  is  trash.  Farewell. 

Ajax.  Farewell.     Who  shall  answer  him  ? 

AchU.  I  know  not;  it  is  put  to  lottery;  otherwise 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax.  O,  meaning  you : — I  'U  go  learn  more 
of  it.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — ^Troy.     A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace, 

Enter  Priam,  Hector,  Troilus,  Paris,  and 

Helen  us. 

Pri.  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent, 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks : 
"  Deliver  Helen ;  and  all  damage  else — 
As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travel,  expense. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  con- 
sumed 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war — 
Shall  be  struck  off:"  Hector,  what  say  you  to 't? 

Hect,  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks 
than  I, 
As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular,  yet. 
Dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear. 
More  ready  to  cry  out  "Who  knows  what  follows?" 
Than  Hector  is.     The  wound  of  peace  is  surety, 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Let  Helen  go : 


Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question, 
Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes, 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen ;  I  mean,  of  ours : 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours, 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours ;  not  worth  to  us, 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten ; 
What  merit 's  in  that  reason  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother ! 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king, 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  liis  infinite  ? 
And  buckle-in  a  waist  most  fathomless, 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons?  fie,  for  godly  shame ! 
Hel.  No  marvel  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at 

reasons. 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.   Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons, 
Because  your  speech  bath  none,  that  tells  him  so? 
Tro.  You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother 

priest ; 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason.    Here  are  your 

reasons : 
You  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm ; 
You  know,  a  sword  employed  is  perilous, 
And  reason  fiies  the  object  of  all  harm : 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels ; 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  disorbed? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 
Let 's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep  :  Manhood  and 

honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat  their 

thoughts 
With  this  crammed  reason :  reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  liistihood  deject. 

Hect.  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What  is  aught,  but  as  't  is  valued? 

Hect.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  its  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  't  is  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer :  't  is  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  will  dotes  that  is  attributive 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

Tro.  1  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment :  How  may  I  avoid, 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected, 
The  wife  I  chose  ?  tliere  can  be  no  evasion 
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To  blencli  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour : 
We  tam  not  back  the  sillu  upon  the  merchant. 
When  we  have  loiled  them ;  nor  the  remainder 

We  do  not  throw  in  unrespeetive  sieve, 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  lOme  vengeance  on  the  Greeks  : 
Ycmr  breath  with  (till  consent  beUied  his  sails ; 


The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  look  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service :  he  touched  the  ports  desired ; 
And,foranol[Iaunt,whom  theGreeks  held  captive, 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and 

Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  pale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt: 
Is  she  worth  keeping!  why,  she  is  a  pearl 


Wbose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand 

I  shipa, 

I     And  turned  crowned  kings  to  merchants. 

I      Ifyoo'll  avouch  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went 

I      (Ai  you  must  needs,  for  youall  cried — "  Go,  go"). 
If  you'll  confess  he  brought  home  noble  prize 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapped  your  hands 
And  cried  "  Inestimable ! "),  why  do  you  now 
Tht  ume  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  ; 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did, 

I      Brggai  the  estimation  which  you  prized 

I      RichfT  than  sea  and  land  t  O,  theft  most  baie ; 

I     Ihtt  we  bave  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep ! 


But,  thievei,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen, 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace, 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place! 

Cos.  [inlAifi.]  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  ! 

Fri.  What  noise  J  what  shriek  is  this  7 

Tro.  'T is  our  mad  sister;  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cat.  [untAtn.]  Cry,  Trojans! 

Hect.  It  is  Cassandra. 


Eiiler  Cassahdha,  raving. 
Cat.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry!  lend  me  ten  thousand 
eyes. 
And  I  win  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears  I 
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Hect,  Peace,  sister^  peace. 
Cos.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled 
elders, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamours  !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  practise  your  eyes  with  tears ! 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand  ,* 
Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cryj  a  Helen,  and  a  woe : 
Cry,  cry !  Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go.  [Exit, 
Hect,  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these  high 
strains 
Of  divination  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason, 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause, 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Iro,  Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds. 
Because  Cassandra's  mad :  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious.     For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touched  than  dl  Priam's  sons : 
And  Jove  forbid  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain ! 

Par,  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  weU  my  undertakings,  as  your  counsels : 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  fiill  consent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour. 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?    Yet,  I  protest, 
Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difiiculties, 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done. 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

Pri,  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights : 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gaU ; 
So  to  be  valiant  is  no  praise  at  all. 

Par,  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
Wiped  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransacked  queen, 
Disgrace  to  yoiu:  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me. 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion  ?  Can  it  be, 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms? 


There 's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party, 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended ;  nor  none  so  noble, 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestowed,  or  death  unfamed, 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject :  then,  I  say, 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well. 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

Hect.  Paris  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  glozed — ^but  superficially ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy : 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distempered  blood. 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  for  pleasure  and  revenge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  craves, 
All  dues  be  rendered  to  their  owners :  now, 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity, 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?    If  this  law 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection ; 
And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 
To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same ; 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordered  nation, 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 
If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king 
(As  it  is  known  she  is),  these  moral  laws 
Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 
To  have  her  back  returned :  thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong. 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.  Hector's  opinion 
Is  this,  in  way  of  truth :  yet  ne'ertheless, 
My  sprightly  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 
For  't  is  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependence 
Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,  there  you  touched  the  life  of  our 
design : 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.    But,  worthy  Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes. 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  can6nise  us : 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Hect,  I  am  yours. 

You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus. — 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits : 
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I  was  adT^rtisedy  their  great  general  slept, 

Whilst  emnlatioii  in  the  amy  crept : 

Thii,  I  presume,  trill  wake  him.  {^Kxetmt. 


ScEHE  III. — The  Grecian  Camp.     Before 
Achilles*  Tent, 

Enter  Thersites. 

Tker,  How  now,  Thersites?  what,  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fury  ?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajaz 
cany  it  thus?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him : 
0,  worthy  satia&ction  I  'would  it  were  otherwise ; 
that  I  could  beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me : 
'tfoot,  1 11  leam  to  conjure  and  raise  devils,  but 
111  see  some  issue  of  my  spiteful  execrations. 
Then  there 'sAchiUes — a  rare  engineer.  If  Troy 
be  not  taken  till  these  two  undermine  it,  the  walls 
wiQ  gtand  till  they  fall  of  themselves.  O,  thou 
great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that 
thou  art  Jove,  the  king  of  gods ;  and  Mercury, 
Iwe  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  Caduceus; 
if  ye  take  not  that  litUe  little  less-than-litde  wit 
from  them  that  they  have !  which  short-armed 
ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it 
win  not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a 
spider,  without  drawing  their  massy  irons,  and 
cutting  the  web.  After  this,  the  vengeance  on 
the  whole  camp !  or  rather,  the  bone-ache !  for 
that,  metfainks,  is  the  curse  dependent  on  those 
that  war  for  a  placket.  I  have  said  my  prayers; 
and  devil,  envy,  say  amen.  What  ho  I  my  lord 
Achilles! 

Enter  Patroclus. 

Patr.  Who's  there?  Thersites?  Good  Ther- 
sites, come  in  and  rail. 

Ther,  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  coun- 
terfeit, thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  of  my 
contemplation :  but  it  is  no  matter;  thyself  upon 
thyself!  The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly 
and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue !  heaven 
blest  thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not 
near  thee!  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  till 
&y  death !  then  if  she  that  lays  thee  out,  says 
thoa  art  a  fiiir  corse,  111  be  sworn  and  sworn 
upon't,  she  never  shrouded  any  but  lazars. 
Amen.    Where's  Achilles? 

Patr.  What,  art  thou  devout !  Wast  thou  in 
prayer? 

Ther.  Ay ;  the  heavens  hear  me ! 

Enter  Achillbs. 

^M.  Who's  there? 
Pair.  Thersites,  my  lord. 
^chU.  Where,    where? — Art    thou    come! 
^Ji  my  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou 


not  served  thyself  into  my  table  so  many  meals  ? 
Come ;  what 's  Agamemnon  ? 

Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles:  then  tell 
me,  Patroclus,  what 's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Thersites:  then  tell  me,  I 
pray  thee,  what's  thyself?, 

Ther.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus :  then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what  art  thou? 

Patr.  Thou  mayst  tell,  that  know'st 

jlchU.  O,  teU,  teU ! 

TTier.  1 11  decline  the  whole  question.  Aga- 
memnon commands  AchiUes;  Achilles  Is  my 
lord;  I  am  Patroclus'  knower;  and  Patroclus 
is  a  fool. 

Patr.  You  rascal ! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool ;  I  have  not  done. 

Aehil.  He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed, 
Thersites.  "" 

7%er.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool;  Achilles  is  a 
fool;  Thersites  is  a  fool;  and,  as  aforesaid, 
Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Aehil.  Derive  this ;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  com- 
mand Achilles;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  com- 
manded of  Agamemnon ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to 
serve  such  a  fool ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive. 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool? 

TTier.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover :  it 
suffices  me,  thou  art  Look  you,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aoambmnon,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Ajaz,  and 

DiOMBDES. 

Achil.  Patroclus,  I'll  speak  with  nobody: 
Come  in  with  me,  Thersites.  [Exit. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling, 
and  such  knavery !  all  the  argument  is,  a  cuckold 
and  a  whore :  a  good  quarrel  to  draw  emulous 
factions,  and  to  bleed  to  death  upon !  Now  the 
dry  serpigo  on  the  subject !  and  war  and  lechery 
confound  all!  [Exit. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent;  but  ill  disposed,  my  lord. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are  here. 
He  shent  our  messengers ;  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him  : 
Let  him  be  told  so ;  lest  perchance  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  shall  say  so  to  him.  {Exit. 

Uly$.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his 
tent ;  he  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart:  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the 
man;  but,  by  my  head,  'tis  pride:  but  why, 
why  ?  let  him  shew  us  a  cause. — A  word,  my 
lord.  \^Take8  Aoambmnon  ande. 

Nee.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 
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Ulys.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Nes.  Who?  Tliersites? 

Ulys.  He. 

Nes.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost 
his  argument 

Ulys,  No;  you  see  he  is  his  argument,  that 
has  his  argument ;  Achilles. 

Nes,  All  the  better ;  their  fraction  is  more  our 
wish  than  their  faction  :  But  it  was  a  strong  com- 
posure a  fool  could  disunite ! 

Ulys,  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly 
may  easily  untie.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Re-enter  Patroclus. 

Nes,  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ulys,  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courtesy ;  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for 
flexure. 

Pair,  Achilles  bids  me  say — ^he  is  much  sorry. 
If  anything  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state, 
To  call  upon  him ;  he  hopes  it  is  no  other, 
But  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake. 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Agam,  Hear  you,  Patroclus ; 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers : 
But  his  evasion,  winged  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath ;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him :  yet  all  his  virtues 
(Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld) 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish, 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  tell  him. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him :  and  you  shall  not  sin 
If  you  do  say — we  think  him  over-proud, 
And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than 

himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on ; 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command. 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go,  tell  him  this ;  and  add. 
That  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much, 
We  '11  none  of  him ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  action  hither ;  this  cannot  go  to  war  : 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant.     Tell  him  so. 

Patr.  I  shall;  and  bring  his  answer  presently. 

[ExU. 

Agam,  In  second  voice  we  'U  not  be  satisfied ; 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter  you. 

\Exit  Ulysses. 


Ajax,  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

Agam,  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much  ?  Do  you  not  think,  he 
thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am? 

Agam,  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say — 
he  is? 

Agam,  No,  noble  Ajax ;  you  are  as  strong,  as 
valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle, 
and  altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajax,  Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?  How  doth 
pride  grow  ?  I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam,  Your  mind 's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  your 
virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud  eats  up  him- 
self: pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his 
own  chronicle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but  in 
the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise. 

Ajax,  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engen- 
dering of  toads. 

Nes,  And  yet  he  loves  himself:  is  it  not  strange  ? 

[Aside, 
Re-enter  Ulysses. 

Ulys,  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Agam,  What 's  his  excuse  ? 

Ulys.  He  doth  rely  on  none ; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose, 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-admission. 

Agam,  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulys,  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake 
only. 
He  makes  important.     Possessed  he  is  with  great- 
ness; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath :  imagined  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse, 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdomed  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
And  batters  down  himself.     What  should  I  say? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death-tokens  of  it 
Cry  "  No  recovery! " 

Agam,  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
'Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led. 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

Ulys,  O,  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
We  'U  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  AchiUes.  Shall  the  proud  lord 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam. 
And  never  sufiers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts — save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself; — shall  he  be  worshipped 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice-worthy  and  right-valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  strain  his  palm,  nobly  acquired ; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit, 
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As  amply  titled  aa  Aciiillea  is, 
By  going  to  Achilles : 
That  were  to  enlard  hia  fat-already  pride, 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  bums 
With  entertaining  great  Hjrperion. 
Tliis  lord  go  to  him !    Jupiter  forbid ; 
And  say  in  thunder — *'  Achilles,  go  to  him." 
Nes,  O,  thia  ia  weU ;  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him. 

Dio.  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  ap- 
plause !  [yinde. 

Ajaxn  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist  I  '11 
pash  him 
O'er  the  &ce. 

A§am.  O,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  pheeze  his 
pride: 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Vkfs.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our 
quarreL 

Afox.  A  paltry  insolent  fellow ! 

Net.  How  he  describes  himself!  [^  Aside, 

Ajax,  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ? 

Ulfft.  The  raven  chides  blackness.       l^tide. 

Ajax.  I  'U  let  his  humours  blood. 

Ayam.  He  'U  be  the  physician,  that  should  be 
the  patient  [Jtide. 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'my  mind, — 

Ulyt.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion.       lAiide. 

Ajax.  He  should  not  bear  it  so ; 
He  should  eat  swords  first :  shall  pride  carry  it? 

Net.  An  'twould,  you'd  carry  half,     [j^eide. 

Vbft.  He  'd  have  ten  shares.  lAside. 

Ajax.  1 11  knead  him,  I '11  make  him  supple! 

Net.  He 's  not  yet  thorough  warm :  force  him 
with  praisea : 
Pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is  dry.      [Atide. 

Ulyt.  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  dis- 
like. [2^0  AOAMSMNON. 

Net.  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 

^.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 

^/yf.Why,  'tisthisnamingof  himdoeshimharm. 
Here  is  aman— ;but  'tis  before  his  face ; 
I  will  be  silent. 


Net.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyt.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant 

Ajax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus 
with  us! 
'  Would  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

Net.  What  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  now, — 

Ulyt.  If  he  were  proud  ? 

Dio.  Or  covetous  of  praise  f 

Ulyt.  Ay,  or  surly  borne  ? 

Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-afTected? 

Ulyt.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of  sweet 
composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck : 
Famed  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-famed,  beyond  all  erudition  : 
But  he  that  disciplined  thy  arms  to  fight, 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 
And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour, 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.     I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom, 
Which  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts :  here's  Nestor, — 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ; — 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax',  and  your  brain  so  tempered. 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him, 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father? 

Net.  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Dio.  Be  ruled  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Ulyt.  There  is  no  tarrying  here;  the  hart 
Achilles 
Keeps  thicket     Please  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  tftate  of  war ; 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy :  to-morrow. 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 
And  here 's  a  lord, — come  knights  from  east  to 

west, 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 
Agam.  Go  we  to  coimcil.     Let  Achilles  sleep  : 
Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw 
deep.  lExeunt. 
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Scene  I. — Troy.     j4  Room  in  Priam's  Palace, 

Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant. 

Pan,  Friend !  you !  pray  you,  a  word :  do  not 
you  foUow  the  young  lord  Paris  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  ]  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman ; 
I  must  needs  praise  him. 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised ! 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Sern,  Taith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better ;  I  am  the  lord 
Pandarus. 

Serv.  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it.  * 

Serv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 

\_Miinc  within. 

Pan.  Grace !  not  so,  friend ;  honour  and  lordship 
are  my  titles.     What  music  is  this? 

Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir ;  it  is  music  in 
parts. 

Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians  ? 

Serv.  Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ? 

Serv.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir  ? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another ;  I 
am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning :  at  whose 
request  do  these  men  play  ? 

Serv.  That 's  to  *t,  indeed,  sir :  marry,  sir,  at  the 
request  of  Paris,  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  person ; 
with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of 
beauty,  love's  invisible  soul, — 


Pan.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen :  could  you  not  find  out 
that  by  her  attributes  ? 

Pan.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not 
seen  the  lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with  Paris 
from  the  prince  Troilus :  I  will  make  a  compli- 
mental  assault  upon  him,  for  my  business  seeths. 

Serv.  Sodden  business !  there 's  a  stewed  phrase, 
indeed ! 

Enter  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 

Pan,  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair 
company !  fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly 
guide  them  !  especially  to  you,  fair  queen  !  fair 
thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow ! 

Helen.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan,  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet 
queen. — Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin :  and,  by  my 
life,  you  shall  make  it  whole  again;  you  shall 
piece  it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance : — 
Nell,  he  is  full  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen,  O,  sir, — 

Pan,  Rude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Par.  Well  said,  my  lord !  well,  you  say  so  in  fits. 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen : 
— My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out :  we  '11 
hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant  with 
me. — But,  marry,  thus,  my  lord :  my  dear  lord 
and  most  esteemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilus — 

Helen,  My  lord  Pandarus ;  honey-sweet  lord, — 

Pan,  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to : — commends 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen,  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody ; 
if  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head ! 
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Pa*.  Sweetqueen,i«eet queen;  that'aasweet 
queen,  i' faith. 

HtUn.  And  to  make  a  iweet  lady  lad,  ii  a 
wur  offence. 

Pam.  Nay,  that  ihall  not  serve  jour  turn;  that 
■hall  it  not,  in  tnith,  la.  Nay,  1  care  not  for 
nich  words;  no,  no. — And,  my  lord,  he  deiirei 


you,  that,  if  the  king  call  for  him  at  supper,  you 
will  make  his  excuse. 

JitUn.  My  lord  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen?  my  very 
very  sweet  queen  1 

Pot.  What  exploit's  in  handt  where  sups  he 
to-night? 


HMtiu  Nay,  hut  mj  lord, — 

Pan.  What  lays  my  sweet  queen  ? — My  cousin 
viD  fsQ  out  with  you.  You  must  not  know  where 
benpa. 

Par.  Illlaymylife,  with  my  disposer  Creasida. 

Pan.  No,  no,  no  such  matter ;  you  are  wide : 
'■one,  your  diipoaer  is  sick. 

Par.  Wen,  1 11  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you 
■ay  Cretiida I  no,  your  poor  disposer's  sick. 

far.  1  spy. 

/W  You  spy !  what  do  you  spy  1 — Come,  give 
iw,  sweet  queen. 


iUUn.  Why,  tliis  is  kindly  done. 

Pan,  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing 
you  have,  sweet  queen. 

HtUn.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not 
my  lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He !  no,  she  '11  none  of  him ;  they  two 
are  twain. 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  faUing  out,  may  make 
them  three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I  11  hear  no  more  of  this ; 
I  '11  ring  you  a  song  now. 

HtUn.  Ay,  ay,  pry  thee  now.  By  my  troth, 
tweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  line  forehead. 
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Pan,  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 
Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love :  this  love  will 
undo  us  all.     O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid ! 
Pan.  Love !  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'  faith. 
Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but  love. 
Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so : — 

Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  still  more ! 

For,  oh,  love's  bow 

Shoots  buck  and  doe: 

The  shaft  confounds 

Not  that  it  wounds. 
But  tickles  still  the  sore. 

These  lovers  cry — Oh,  oh,  they  die ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill, 
Doth  turn  oh,  oh !  to  ha,  ha,  he ! 

So  dying  love  lives  still : 
Oh,  oh !  a  while,  but  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Oh,  oh !  groans  out  for  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Hey  ho ! 

Helen.  In  love,  i'faith,to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love;  and 
that  breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot 
thoughts,  and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and 
hot  deeds  is  love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love?  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds?  Why,  they  are 
vipers :  is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ? — Sweet 
lord,  who's  afield  to  day? 

Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor, 
and  all  the  gallantry  of  Troy :  I  would  fain  have 
armed  to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so. 
How  chance  my  brother  Troilus  went  not? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something ; — you 
know  all,  lord  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen. — I  long  to 
hear  how  they  sped  to-day. — You  *11  remember 
your  brother's  excuse  ? 

Par.  To  a  hair. 

Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pan.  I  will,  sweet  queen.  ^Exit. 

\^A  retreat  founded. 

Par.  They  are  come  from  field:  let  lu  to 
Priam's  hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors.  Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector :  his  stubborn  buckles. 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touched, 
Shall  more  obey  than  to  the  edge  of  steel, 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews :  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings — disarm  great  Hector. 

Helen.  'Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his  servant, 
Paris: 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty, 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have ; 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.  [  Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — TTie  same.     Pandarus*  Orchard. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant,  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now  ?  where 's  thy  master  ?  at  my 

cousin  Cressida's? 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him 

thither. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now? 

'Jro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Exit  Servant 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin? 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus :  I  stalk  about  her  door. 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks, 
Staying  for  waftage.     O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields, 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Proposed  for  the  deserver !    O,  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 

Pan.  Walk  here  i*  the  orchard ;  1 11  bring  her 
straight.  [Exit. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet, 
That  it  enchants  my  sense :  what  will  it  be. 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-reputed  nectar?  death,  I  fear  me; 
Swooning  destruction ;  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle-potent,  timed  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers : 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear  besides, 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready,  she'll  come 
straight :  you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so 
blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she 
were  frayed  with  a  sprite :  I  '11  fetch  her.  It  is 
the  prettiest  villain : — she  fetches  her  breath  as 
short  as  a  new  ta'en  sparrow.  [Exit. 

Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my 
bosom: 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush? 
shame 's  a  baby. — Here  she  is  now :  swear  the 
oaths  now  to  her,  that  you  have  sworn  to  me. — 
What,  are  you  gone  again  ?  you  must  be  watched 
ere  you  be  made  tame,  must  you?  Come  your 
ways,  come  your  ways ;  an  you  draw  backward, 
we  *11  put  you  i'the  fills. — Why  do  you  not  speak 
to  her? — Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and  let's  see 
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jonr  picture.  AUi  the  daj,  bow  loRlh  you  ue 
to  offend  daylight !  an  't  were  dark,  you  'd  cloie 
woner.  So,  so;  rub  on,  and  kUa  the  mistreu. 
How  DOW,  a  kin  in  fee-farm  1  build  there,  car- 
penter ;  the  air  ia  sveet.  Nay,  you  iball  fight 
your  heart*  out,  ere  1  part  you.  The  falcon  u  j 
the  tercel,  for  aU  the  ducka  i'  the  liver :  go  to,    | 


Tro.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  wordt,  lady. 

Pa».  Worda  pay  no  debt);  give  her  deedi: 
but  sbe  '11  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she 
cull  your  activity  in  question.  What,  billing 
again!  here 'a  "In  witneas  whereof  the  parties 

inlerchangeably ."     Come  in,  come  in;  111 

go  get  a  fire.  [£<■(. 

Crei.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lordf 


?V*  0,  Crcssida,  how  often  have  I  wiahed 

Bwthui! 

Crri.  Wished,  my  lordf — The  goda  grant! — 
0,  my  lord ! 

TVq.  What  should  they  gnmt?  what  makes 
Ihii  pretty  abruption!  What  too  curioui  dreg 
<*|MM  my  sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our  loveT 

Cni-  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  feara  have 


Tn.  Fean  make  devik  of  cberubim ; 
■WvM  lee  truly. 


they 


Cre*.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads, 
finds  safer  footing  than  blind  reMon  stumbling 
without  fear:   to  fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  the 

Tro.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear:  in  all 
Cupid's  pageant,  there  is  presented  no  monster. 

Cm.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither! 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings ;  when 
we  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame 
tigers ;  thinking  it  harder  for  our  mistress  to 
devise  imposition  enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo 
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any  difficulty  imposed.  This  is  the  monstruosity 
in  love,  lady, — that  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the 
execution  confined;  that  the  desire  is  boundless, 
and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit 

Cres,  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  per- 
formance than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an 
ability  that  they  never  perform;  vowing  more 
than  the  perfection  of  ten,  and  discharging  less 
than  the  tenth  part  of  one.  They  that  have  the 
voice  of  lions,  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not 
monsters  ? 

Tro,  Are  there  such?  such  are  not  we.  Praise 
us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  our 
head  shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it :  no  per- 
fection in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  pre- 
sent :  we  will  not  name  desert  before  his  birth ; 
and,  being  born,  his  addition  shall  be  humble. 
Few  words  to  fair  faith :  Troilus  shall  be  such  to 
Cressid,  as  what  envy  can  say  worst,  shall  be  a 
mock  for  his  truth ;  and  what  truth  can  speak 
truest,  not  truer  than  Troilus. 

Cres,  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan,  What,  blushing  still?  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet? 

Cres,  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I 
dedicate  to  you. 

Pan,  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a 
boy  of  you,  you  '11  give  him  me.  Be  true  to  my 
lord:  if  he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro,  You  know  now  your  hostages;  your 
uncle's  word  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan,  Nay,  I  '11  give  my  word  for  her  too ;  our 
kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed, 
they  are  constant,  being  won :  they  are  burs,  I  can 
tell  you ;  they  '11  stick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Cres,  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me 
heart : — 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  loved  you  night  and  day 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tro,  Why  was  my  Cressid,  then,  so  hard  to  win  ? 

Cres,  Hard  to  seem  won ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord, 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — Pardon  me ; — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it : — in  faith,  I  lie ; 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother.   See,  we  fools ! 
Why  have  I  blabbed  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 
But,  though  I  loved  you  well,  I  wooed  you  not ; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wished  myself  a  man ; 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first  Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent     See,  see,  your  silence, 


Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  council !  Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro,  And  shall,  albeit  sweet  music  issues  thence. 

Pan,  Pretty,  i' faith. 

Cres,  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ; 
'Twas  not  my  purpose  thus  to  beg  a  kiss : 
I  am  ashamed ; — O,  heavens!  what  have  I  done? 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro,  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid? 

Pan,  Leave !  an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow 
morning, — 

Cres,  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro,  What  offends  you,  lady  ? 

Cres,  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  You  cannot  shun  yourself. 

Cres,  Let  me  go  and  try : 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you : 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave, 
To  be  another's  fool.     Where  is  my  wit  ? 
I  would  be  gone.     I  speak  I  know  not  what 

Tro.  Well  know  they  what  they  speak,  that 
speak  so  wisely. 

Cres,  Perchance,  my  lord,  Lshew  more  craft 
than  love ; 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession. 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts.    But  you  are  wise ; 
Or  else  you  love  not :  for  to  be  wise,  and  love, 
Exceeds  man's  might;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tro,  O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you) 
To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth, 
Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays ! 
Or  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me — 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnowed  purity  in  love : 
How  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  alas ! 
I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity, 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  .truth. 

Cres,  In  that  I  '11  war  with  you. 

Tro.  O,  virtuoim  fight, 

When  right  with  right  wars,  who  shall  be  most 

right! 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come, 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus : — ^Wlien  their 

rhymes, 
Full  of  proti§st,  of  oath,  and  big  compare. 
Want  similes,  truth  tired  with  iteration, — 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre, — 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth, 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited, 
*'  As  true  as  Troilus  "  shall  crown  up  the  verse, 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 
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Cret.  Prophet  may  you  be ! 

If  I  be  fiilse,  or  swerve  a  bair  from  truth, — 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself; 
When  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallowed  cities  up, 
And  mighty  states  char&cterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing ;  yet  let  memory, 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love, 
Upbraid  my  falsehood !  when  they  have  said — 

as  false 
Ab  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son ; 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood, 
"As  false  as  Cressid." 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made :  seal  it,  seal  it ; 
1 11  be  the  witness. — Here  I  hold  your  hand ; 
liere,  my  cousin's.  If  ever  you  prove  false  one 
to  another,  since  I  have  taken  such  pains  to 
bring  you  together,  let  all  pitiful  goers-between 
be  called  to  the  world's  end  after  my  name; 
call  them  all  Pandars;  let  ail  constant  men 
be  Troiluses,  all  false  women  Cressids,  and  all 
broken-between  Pandars!  say,  amen. 

S;. }  ^'"*"- 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  shew  you  a 
chamber  with  a  bed ;  which  bed,  because  it  shall 
not  speak  of  your  pretty  encounters,  press  it  to 
death:  away. 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here, 
Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  gear ! 

lExeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Ajax, 
Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Calchas. 

Co/.  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have 
done  you, 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
To  can  for  recompense.    Appear  it  to  your  mind, 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove 
I  have  abandoned  Troy ;  left  my  possessions. 
Incurred  a  traitor's  name ;  exposed  myself. 
From  certain  and  possessed  conveniences. 
To  doubtful  fortunes ;  sequestering  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition, 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature : 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted  : 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste. 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit. 
Out  of  those  many  registered  in  promise, 
Which,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 


Agam,  What  wouldst  thou  of  us,  Trojan?  make 
demand. 

Co/.  You  have  aTrojan  prisoner,  called  Antenor, 
Yesterday  took :  Troy  holds  him  very  dear.  . 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desired  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange, 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied :  but  this  Anteiior, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negociations  all  must  slack. 
Wanting  his  manage ;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him :  let  him  be  sent,  great  princes, 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done, 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him, 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither :  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us.     Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange : 
Withal,  bring  word  if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answered  in  his  challenge :  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake;  and  'tis  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

[Exeunt  Diomedes  and  Calchas. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  before  their 

Tent. 

Ulys.  Achilles  stands  i'the  entrance  of  his 
tent : — 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him, 
As  if  he  were  forgot ;  and,  princes  all. 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him : 
I  will  come  last :  't  is  like  he  '11  question  me. 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  turned 

on  him  ? 
If  so,  I  have  derision  med'cinable, 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink. 
It  may  do  good :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  shew  itself  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Agam.  We  '11  execute  yoiur  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along ; 
So  do  each  lord ;  and  either  greet  him  not, 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  looked  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 

AchU.  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak  with 
me? 
You  know  my  mind,  I  '11  fight  no  more  'gainst  Troy . 

Agam.  What  says  AchiUes?  would  he  aught 
with  us? 

Net.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the 
general  ? 

Aehil.  No. 

Net.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam.  The  better. 

lExeunt  Agamemnon  and  Nestor. 
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AMI.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you  ?  how  do  you  ?  lExit. 

AchU.  Whaty  doea  the  cuckold  scorn  me  ? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus? 

AchU.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha? 

AchU.  Good  morrow. 

Ajeuc.  Ay,  and  good  i^ezt  day  too.         [Exit. 

AchU.  What  mean  these  fellows?  Know  they 
not  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  They  pass  by  strangely :  they  were  used 
to  bend, 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles ; 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

AchU,  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

Tis   certain,   greatness,   once  fallen  out  with 

fortune. 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too :  what  the  declined  is. 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like  butterflies. 
Shew  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour. 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 
Which  when  they  fall>  as  being  slippery  standers, 
The  love  that  leaned  on  them  as  slippery  too, 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.     But  'tis  not  so  with  me : 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 
Save  these  men's  looks ;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses  ; 
I  '11  interrupt  his  reading. — 
How  now,  Ulysses? 

Ulyt.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ? 

AchU.  What  are  you  reading  ? 

Ulyt.  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me,  that  man — how  dearly  ever  parted. 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues,  shining  upon  others. 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

AchU,  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face. 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself, 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  opposed 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  travelled,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all. 


Uly».  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position ; 
It  is  familiar ;  but  at  the  author's  drift : 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves — 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anything 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting), 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others  : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught, 
Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended ;  which,  like  an  arch, 

reverberates 
Tlie  voice  again ;  or,  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  was  much  rapt  in  this ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there !  a  very  horse ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what    Nature,  what  things 

there  are, 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth !  Now  shall  we  see  to-mon*ow 
(An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him) 
Ajax  renowned  I  O,  heavens,  what  some  men  do, 
While  some  men  leave  to  do ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords ! — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder ; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast. 
And  great  Troy  shrieking. 

AchU.  I  do  believe  it :  for  they  passed  by  me 
As  misers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word,  nor  look.  What,  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 

Ulys.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  de- 
voured 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done.    Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bright :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.  Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  if  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  nuh  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on :  then  what  they  do 

in  present, 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  your^ : 
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For  time  ia  like  a  fashionable  host, 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the 

hand; 
And  widi  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  comer.     Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O,  let  not  virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was !    For  beauty, 

wit. 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendsbip,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin — 
That  an,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gawds. 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things 

past; 
And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  c6mplete  man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye. 
Than  what  not  stirs.  The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again, 
Ifdiou  wouldat  not  entomb  thyself  aHve, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late. 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  them- 
selves, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

Aehil,  Of  this  my  privacy 

1  have  strong  reasons. 

(Jiys.  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical : 
Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 
AekU.  Ha!  known? 

Ukfi,  Is  that  a  wonder? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state. 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold ; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps ; 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost,  like  the 

gods, 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Dnrst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to : 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy, 
As  perfectly  is  ours  as  yours,  my  lord ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much. 
To  throw  down  Hector  than  Polyxena : 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus,  now  at  home, 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump, 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, 
"Great  Hector's  sister  did  Achilles  win ; 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him." 


Farewell,  my  lord :  I  as  your  lover  speak ; 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

Pair.  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  moved  you : 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemned  for  this : 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus : 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold. 
And,  like  a  dewdrop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air. 

AcMl,  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector  ? 

Pair,  Ay;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour 
by  him. 

AcldL,  I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gored. 

Patr,  O,  then  beware ; 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  them- 
selves : 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

Acldl,  Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patro- 
clus : 
I  '11  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords,  after  the  combat, 
To  see  us  here  unarmed:  I  have  a  wonwn's 

longing. 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage, 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.     A  labour  saved ! 

Enter  Thersites. 

Ther,  A  wonder! 

AchU.  What? 

Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field,  asking 
for  himself. 

AcMl.  How  so? 

Ther,  He  must  light  singly  to-morrow  with  Hec- 
tor ;  and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical 
cudgelling,  that  he  raves  in  saying  notliing. 

AchU.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ther.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  pea- 
cock, a  stride  and  a  stand:  ruminates  like  an 
hostess  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to 
set  down  her  reckoning :  bites  his  lip  with  a  poli- 
tic regard,  as  who  should  say,  '*  There  were  wit  in 
this  head,  an 't  would  out :"  and  so  there  is ;  but  it 
lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  which  will 
not  shew  without  knocking.  The  man 's  undone 
for  ever ;  for  if  Hector  break  not  his  neck  i'  the 
combat,  he  '11  break  it  himself  in  vain-glory.  He 
knows  not  me :   I  said,  '*  Good-morrow,  Ajax ;" 
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and  he  replies,  "Thnnka,  Agamemnon,"  What 
think  you  of  this  man,  that  takes  me  Tor  the 
general?  He  is  grown  a  very  land-tish,  laii- 
guageleiB,  a  monster.  A  pla^^iie  of  opinion !  a 
man  may  wear  il  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather 

Achil.  Thon  must  be  my  ambosEador  to  him, 
Thereites. 

Tker.  Who,  I  7  why,  he  'II  answer  nobody  ;  he 
professes  not  answering  ;  peaking  is  for  beggars ; 
he  wears  hw  tongue  in  his  arms,  I  wiQ  put  on  his 
presence ;  let  PatroclHs  make  demands  lo  me,  you 
shall  see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

Achil.  To  him,  Patroclus:  tell  him,  I  humbly 
desire  the  valiant  Ajax  lo  invite  the  most  valorous 
Hector  to  come  unarmed  to  my  tent;  and  to  pro- 
cure safe  conduct  for  his  person,  of  the  magna- 
nimous and  most  illustrious,  six-or-seven-times 
honoured  captain-general  of  the  Grecian  army, 
Agamemnon.     Do  this. 

Pair.  Jove  bless  great  Ajax ! 

TAer.   Hmnph ! 

Pair.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, — 

Ther.  Ha! 

Pair.  Who  mo«t  humbly  desires  yon  to  invite 
Hector  to  his  tent;  — 

Tker.  Humph! 

Pair.  And  Ui  procure  safe  conduct  from  Aga- 


Ther.  Agamemnon? 

Pair.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Thrr.  Ha! 

Pair.  What  say  you  to 't? 

Titer.  God  be  wi'  you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Fair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  he  a  fair  day,  by  eleven 
o'clock  it  will  go  one  way  or  other ;  howsoever, 
he  shall  pay  for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Pair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

Ackil.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he? 

TAtr.  No,  but  he's  out  o'tune  thus.  What 
music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked 
out  his  brains,  1  know  not :  but  I  am  sure,  none, 
unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make 
catlings  on. 

AcliU.  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight. 

nrr.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse ;  for 
tliat  's  the  more  capable  creature. 

Achil.  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain 

And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it 

{Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Ther.  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  werv 

clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it!  1 

had  rather  he  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a 

valiant  ignorance.  [Eril. 
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ScEME  I.— Troy.    A  Streel. 

Enter  at  one  tidt,  £neai,  and  S«TVM)t  vUh  a 
torch;  at  tht  other.  Pari*,  DeirHoatia,  Ah- 

TENOK,   DlOHEDEI,  Ottd  OthtTt,  with   torchtt. 

Par.  See,  ho!  who  U  that  there! 

Dei.  It  ii  the  lord  iEneaa. 

jEne.  1>  the  prince  there  in  perwin ! — 
Had  I  K)  good  occaiioD  to  lie  long 
A)  yaii,prince  pBriB,nothingbut  heavenlj  busineu 
Should  rob  my  b«d-in«te  of  my  compwiy. 

Dio.That  '■  my  mind  too. — Good  morrow,  lord 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  £neai;  take  hii hand; 
Wiineu  the  proceai  of  your  epeech,  wherein 
You  told — how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  dayi, 
Did  luunt  you  in  the  field. 

jEne.  Health  to  yoii,  valiuit  iir, 

During  all  queation  of  the  gentle  truce : 
But  when  I  meet  you  armed,  as  hlack  defiance 
At  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embrace). 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm ;  and  so  long,  health : 
But  when  contentbn  and  occasion  meet, 
By  Jore  I  1 11  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
With  all  my  force,  pimuit,  and  policy. 

■£iu.  And  tbou  ahalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  hi)  &ce  backward. — In  humane  gentlene)i, 
Wdcome  to  Troy !    Now,  by  Anchise*'  life, 
Welcome,  indeed!     By  Venui'  hand,  I  swear, 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort. 
The  thing  he  mean)  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Kt.  We  sympathise: — Jove,  let  £neas  live. 
If  to  my  sword  hii  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  c6mplete  courses  of  the  tun  1 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die, 
With  every  jinnt  a  wound;  and  that  to-morrow! 
jEw.  We  know  each  other  well. 
^.Wedo:  andlong  to  know  each  other  worse. 
Par.  'Hiisis  themostdespiteful  gentle  greeting, 
Tke  noblest  halefiil  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of.— 
Whii  burineu,  lord,  to  early  1 


.  I  w 


it  for  to  the  king;  but  why,  1 
14  to  bring 


Far.  Hu  purpose  meets  you ; 
this  Greek 

To  Calchas'  bouae ;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfi^ed  Antenor,  the  fair  Creiiid. 
Let's  have  your  company;  or,  if  you  please, 
Ha)te  there  before  U):  I  constantly  do  think 
(Or  rather  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge) 
My  brother  Troilu)  lodges  there  to-night: 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach. 
With  the  whole  quaUty  wherefore ;  I  fear 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

JEtu,  That  I  a)sure  you ; 

Troilus  bad  rather  Troy  were  home  to  Greece, 
Than  Cressid  home  firom  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help; 

The  bitter  diiposidon  of  the  time 
WiU  have  it  so.     On,  lord ;  we  'U  follow  you. 

^ne.  Good  morrow,  all.  [EiU. 

Par.  And  tell  me  noble  Diomed ;  'faith,  Icll  me 

Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  gnod-fellowthip, — 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merit*  fair  Helen  best, 
Myself  or  Menelaus  t 

Dio.  Both  alike : 

He  merit)  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge ; 
And  you  at  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour) 
With  Buch  u  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends  : 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tam^d  piece ; 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whori)h  loins 
Are  pleated  to  breed  out  your  inheritors : 
Both  merits  poised,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more ; 
But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Pot.  youareloobittertoyourcountrywoman. 

i}u).  She 's  bitter  to  her  country :  hear  me,  Pari) : 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  vein) 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk;  for  every  scruple 
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Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  heen  slain :  since  she  could  speak, 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath, 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffered  death. 
Par,  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy : 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well, — 
We  '11  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell. 
Here  lies  our  way.  [^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — The  same.     Court  before  the  Howe 

of  Pandarus. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Tro.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself ;  the  mom  is  cold. 

Cret,  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I  '11  call  mine  uncle 
down; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not ; 

To  bed,  to  bed :  sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses. 
As  infants'— empty  of  all  thought ! 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  then. 

Tro.  Pr'y  thee  now,  to  bed. 

Cree.  Are  you  aweary  of  me  ? 

Tro.  O,  Cressida  I  but  that  the  busy  day. 
Waked  by  the  lark,  hath  roused  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
I  would  not  from  thee. 

Cret.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro.  Beshrew  the  witch!  with  venomous  wights 
she  stays 
As  tediously  as  hell;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love. 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cres.  Pr'ytheeJ  tarry; — ^you  men  will  never 
tarry. 
O,  foolish  Cressida!  I  might  have  still  held  off. 
And  then  you  would  have  tarried.  Hark !  there 's 
one  up. 

Pan.  [within.  ]  What,  are  all  the  doors  open  here  ? 

Tro,  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Cres,  A  pestilence  on  him!  now  will  he  be 
mocking : 
I  shall  have  such  a  life ! 

Pan,  I^ow  now,  how  now  ?how  go  maidenheads? 
Here,  you  maid !  where 's  my  cousin  Cressid? 
Cres.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mocking 
uncle! 
You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 
Pan.  To  do  what?  to  do  what? — Let  her  say 
what:  what  liave  I  brought  you  to  do? 

Cres.  Come,  come;  beshrew  your  heart!  you'll 
ne'er  be  good, 
Nor  suffer  others. 


Pan.  Ha,  ha  1  Alas,  poor  wretch !  a  poor  ca- 
pocchia ! — hast  not  slept  to-night?  would  he  not, 
a  naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  ?  A  bugbear  take 
him !  [Knocking. 

Cres.  Did  I  not  tell  you? — 'Would  he  were 
knocked  o'  the  head ! 
Who's  that  at  door?  good  uncle,  go  and  see. 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber : 
You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 

Tro.  Ha!  ha! 

Cres.  Come,  you  are  deceived ;  I  think  of  no 
such  thing.  [Knocking. 

How  earnestly  they  knock! — pray  you,  come  in; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  [going  to  the  door'}.  Who  's  there  ? 
what's  the  matter?  will  you  beat  down  the 
door?    How  now?  what's  the  matter? 

Enter  Mkeas. 

JEne.  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who 's  there  ?  my  lord  ^neas  ?  By  my 
troth,  I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so  early  ? 

jEne.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here!  what  should  he  do  here? 

^ne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord ;  do  not  deny 
him : 
It  doth  import  him  much  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you?  't  is  more  than  I  know, 
I  '11  be  sworn :  for  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late : 
What  should  he  do  here  ? 

^ne.  Who !  nay,  then : — 
Come,  come,  you  '11  do  him  wrong  ere  you  are  'ware : 
You  '11  be  so  true  to  him,  to  be  false  to  him : 
Do  not  you  know  of  him,  yet  go  fetch  him  hither ; 
Go. 

As  Pandarus  is  going  out,  enter  Troilus. 

Tro,  How  now  ?  what 's  the  matter  ? 

jEne.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you, 
My  matter  is  so  rash.    There  is  at  hand, 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor, 
Delivered  to  us ;  and  for  him,  forthwith, 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour. 
We  must  give  up  to  Diom^des'  hand, 
The  lady  Cressida. 

Tro,  Is  it  80  concluded? 

JEne,  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy : 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it. 

Tro.  How  my  achievements  mock  me ! 
I  will  go  meet  them :  and,  my  lord  iEneas, 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

jEne.  Good,  good,  my  lord ;  the  secrets  of  nature 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  jEneas. 

Pan.  Is't  possible?  no  sooner  got  but  lost? 
The  devil  take  Antenor !  the  young  prince  will 
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go  mad.     A  plague  upon  Antenor !     I  would 
they  had  broke  *a  neck. 

Enter  Crbssida. 

Cres.  How  now?    What  is  the  matter?   Who 
was  here  ? 

Pan.  Ah,  ah! 

Cres,  Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?  where 's 
my  lord? 
Gone? — ^Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what 's  the  matter? 

Pan.  *  Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth 
u  I  am  above ! 

Crei,  O,  the  gods!  what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Pr*y  thee,  get  thee  in :  '  would  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  bom !  I  knew  thou  wouldst  be  his 
death:  O,  poor  gentleman!  A  plague  upon 
Antenor! 

Cm.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees, 
I  beseech  you,  what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must 
be  gone ;  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor :  thou 
must  to  thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus : 
't  wiD  be  his  death ;  't  will  be  his  bane ;  he  can- 
not bear  it. 

Cres.  O,  you  immortal  gods ! — I  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  must. 

Crei.  I  win  not,  uncle.  I  have  forgot  my  father ; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me. 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — O,  you  gods  divine ! 
MakeCressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood, 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus !  Time,  force,  and  death. 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
li  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it — I  '11  go  in,  and  weep ; — 

Pan.  Do,  do. 

Cres.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my 
praised  cheeks ; 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my 

heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.    I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  same.     Before  Pandarus' 

House. 

Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  ^neas,  Deiphobus, 
Antenor,  and  Diombdes. 

Par.  Itisgreatmorning;  and  the  hour  prefixed 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon.     Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
TeQ  yott  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do. 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.  Walk  in  to  her  house ; 

111  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently : 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her. 


Think  it  an  altar ;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 

A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.  [ExU. 

Par.  I  know  what 't  is  to  love ; 
And  '  would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help ! — 
Please  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  lExeunt^ 

Scene  IV. — The  same.    A  Roam  in  Pandarus* 

House, 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Crbssida. 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres.  Why  teU  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine.  Ml,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it :  how  can  I  moderate  it? 
If  I  could  temporise  with  my  affection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate. 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross : 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here  he  comes. — Ah,  sweet 
ducks! 

Cres.  O  Troilus  1  Troilus !      lEmbracing  him. 
Pan.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here !  Let 
mc  embrace  too :  "  O  heart," — as  the  goodly 
saying  is,— 

O  heart,  O  heavy  heart, 

Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking  ? 

where  he  answers  again, 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart, 
By  friendship  nor  by  speaking. 

There  never  was  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  cast 
away  nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of 
such  a  verse ;  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now, 
lambs? 

Tro.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strained  a  purity. 
That  the  blest  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy, 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities — take  thee  from  me. 

Cres.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  't  is  too  plain  a  case. 

Cres.  And  is  it  true  that  I  must  go  from  Troy? 

Tro.  A  hateful  truth. 

Cres.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too? 

Tro,  From  Troy  and  TroUus. 

Cres.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Tro.  And  suddenly ;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  aU  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  locked  embrasures,  strangles  our  dea*  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath : 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
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Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 

Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how  : 

As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 

With  distinct  breath  and  cdnsigned  kisses  to  them, 

He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu ; 

And  scants  us  with  a  single  famished  kiss, 

Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

jEne.  [^within'].  My  lord !  is  the  lady  ready  ? 

Tro,  Hark!   you  are  called:    Some  say,  the 
Genius  so 
Cries  "Come!"  to  him  that  instantly  must  die. — 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan.  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  to  lay  this  wind, 
or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root !  lExit. 

Crea.  I  must  then  to  the  Grecians  ? 

Tro,  No  remedy. 

Cres,   A   woful   Cressid  'mongst  the   merry 
Greeks ! — 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Tro,  Hear  me,  my  love :  Be  thou  but  true  of 
heart, — 

Cre»,  I  true !  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deem 
is  this? 

Tro,  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  from  us : 
I  speak  not  "  Be  thou  true,"  as  fearing  thee ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself, 
That  there 's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart : 
But  ''Be  thou  true,"  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  seqtlent  protestation :  be  thou  true, 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

CrM. 0,you  shall  be  expo8ed,my  lord,to  dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent !  but  I  '11  be  true. 

TVo.  And  1 11  grow  friend  with  danger.  Wear 
thb  sleeve. 

Cre9.  And  you  this  glove.  When  shall  I  see  you  ? 

Tro.  I  will  comipt  the  Grecian  sentinels, 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Crtt,  O  heavens!  "Be  true,"  again? 

Tro,  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love : 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full' of  quality ; 
They're  loving,  well  composed,  with  gifU  of  nature 

flowing. 
And  swelling  o*er  with  arts  and  exercise : 
How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 
Makes  me  afeard. 

Cre$.  O  heavens !  you  love  me  not 

Tro,  Die  I  a  villain,  then ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question, 
So  mainly  as  my  merit.    I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all. 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  preg- 
nant: 


But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb  discoursii'e  devil, 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  but  be  not  tempted. 

Cres,  Do  you  think  I  will  ? 

Tro.  No. 
But  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not : 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves. 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

^ne.  [within].  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tro.  Come,  kiss ;  and  let  us  part. 

Par,  [within].  Brother  Troilus ! 

Tro.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither ; 

And  bring  iEneas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 

Cres.  My  lord,  will  you  be  true? 

Tro.  Who,  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault : 
While  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity ; 
Whilst  some  with   cunning  gild   their   copper 

crowns, 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is  "  plain  and  true ; "  there 's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Enter  ^Eneas,  Paris,  An  tenor,  Deiphobus, 
and  DioMEDEs. 

Welcome,  sir  Diomed!  here  is  the  lady, 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you : 
At  the  port,  lord,  I  '11  give  her  to  thy  hand ; 
And,  by  the  way,  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair ;  and  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword, 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  Cressid, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  expects ; 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek. 
Pleads  yoiur  fair  usage ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Tro,  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously, 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee, 
In  praising  her.    I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises, 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  called  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  chaige ; 
For  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not, 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I  'U  cut  thy  throat 

Dio,  O,  be  not  moved,  prince  Troilus : 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  place  and  message 
To  be  a  speaker  free ;  when  I  am  hence, 
I  'U  answer  to  my  lust :  and  know  you,  lord, 
I  'U  nothing  do  on  chaise :  to  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  prized ;  but  that  you  say  "  be 't  so,'* 
I  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour — no. 

Tro,  Come,  to  the  port. — I  teU  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  bead. 
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Lad?,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  m  we  walk, 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 
lExeunt  Troilus,  Chessida,  and  Diomedeb. 
{^Tnimptl  heard. 

Par.  Hark !   Hector't  trumpet. 

if^ne.  How  have  we  spent  thie  mornEngl 

The  priace  must  think  me  tardy  and  remisa, 
Thai  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 

Par.  T  is  Troilus"  fault    Come,  come,  to  field 
with  him. 

Del.  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

i£ne.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity. 
Let  us  oddreaa  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels : 
The  t;lory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
Oa  his  fair  worth  and  single  chivalry.    [^Exeunt. 


Scene  V.~Tie  Grecian  Camp.     Llttt  tet  oat. 

F.tler  AiAK,   armed;   Acaheunon,  Achilles, 
PiTRocLua,  Mehelaus, Ulysses,  Nestor, onif 

,4gam.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and 


Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax;  that  the  appalUd  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant, 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there '«  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  braien  pipe  : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Outswell  the  colick  of  puffed  Aquilon  : 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood: 
Thou  blow'st  for  Hector.  [Trumpet  lowadt. 

Vljjt.  No  trumpet  answers. 

AckU.  Tis  but  eariy  days. 

Agam.  IsnotyonDiomed,  with Calchas' daughter? 

Vlyi.  'Tis  he;   I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait; 
He  rises  on  the  toe :  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diouepes  mth  Cressida. 
Agam.  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid? 
Dio.  Even  she. 

/4f«ni.  Moat  dearly  welcome  to  lheGreeks,sweet 

lady. 
Net.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  witli  a  kiss. 
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Ulyt.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 
'T  were  better  she  were  kissed  in  general. 

Net.  And  very  courtly  counsel :  I  *11  beg^n. — 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

AchU.  I  '11  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair 
lady: 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men,  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Patr,  But  that 's  no  argument  for  kissing  now : 
For  thus  popped  Paris  in  his  hardiment ; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument 

Ulys.  O,  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  scorns ! 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Pa/r.The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss ; — this,  mine : 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim  I 

Pair,  Paris  and  I  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men,  I'll  have  my  kiss,  sir: — lady,  by  your 
leave. 

Cres,  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 

Patr,  Both  take  and  give. 

Cret.  I  '11  make  my  match  to  live, 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men,  I  '11  give  you  boot,  I  *11  give  you  three  for 
one. 

Cret,  You  're  an  odd  man ;  give  even,  or  give 
none. 

Men,  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cres,  No,  Paris  is  not;  for  you  know,  'tis  true, 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men,  You  fillip  me  o*  the  head. 

Crea,  No,  I  '11  be  sworn. 

Ulyt,  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his 
horn. — 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you? 

Cres,  You  may. 

Ulys,  I  do  desire  it. 

Cres,  Why,  beg  then. 

Ulys,  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a  kiss 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cres,  I  am  your  debtor ;  claim  it  when  'tis  due. 

Ulys,  Never 's  my  day, — and  then  a  kiss  of  you. 

Dto.  Lady,  a  word :   1 11  bring  you  to  your 
father.  [Diomedes  leads  out  Cressida. 

Nes,  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ulys,  Fie,  fie  upon  her ! 

There 's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  q^its  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes, 
And  wide  unclasp  ^e  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader !  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 
And  daughters  of  the  game.      [  Trumpet  within. 

All,  The  Trojan's  trumpet. 


Agam,  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hector,  armed;  ^neas,  Troilus,  and 
other  Trojans,  with  Attendants. 

^ne.  Hail,  all  the  sUte  of  Greece !  What  shall 
be  done  to  him 
That  victory  commands  ?    Or  do  you  purpose 
A  victor  shall  be  known  ?    Will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other ;  or  shall  they  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam,  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it  ? 

^ne.  He  cares  not ;  he  '11  obey  conditions. 

AcM,  T  is  done  like  Hector,  but  securely  done ; 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprising 
The  knight  opposed. 

jEne,  If  not  Achilles,  sir, 

What  is  your  name  ? 

AchiL  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

Mne,  Therefore  Achilles :  but  whate'er,  know 
this ; — 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little. 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector ; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all. 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.    Weigh  him  well, 
And  that  which  looks  like  pride,  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood : 
In  love  whereof,  half  Hector  stays  at  home ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector,  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan  and  half  Greek. 

AchU,  A  maiden  battle,  then  ?  O,  I  perceive  you. 

Re-enter  Diomedes. 

Agam,  Here  is  sir  Diomed : — Go,  gentle  knight, 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  lord  ^neas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight. 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost, 
Or  else  a  breath  :  the  combatants  being  kin. 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 
[Ajax  and  Hector  enter  the  Ustf- 

Ulys.  They  are  opposed  already. 

Agam.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so 
heavy  ? 

Ulys.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam ;  a  true  knight ; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless ;  firm  of  word ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 
Not  soon  provoked,  nor,  being  provoked,  soon 

calmed : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shews ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bount}', 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath ; 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love : 
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They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  £neas :  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Eren  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  soul, 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

{^^ilarum.     Hector  and  Kihx  fight. 

Agam,  They  aie  in  action. 

Ne$.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 

Tro.  Hector,  thou  sleep'st :  awake  thee  \ 

Agam,  His  blows  are  well  disposed : — there, 
Ajax! 

Dio.  You  must  no  more.        [  Trumpeit  cease, 

jEne,  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet ;  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 

ffect.  Why  then,  will  I  no  more : — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed ; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so 
That  thou  couldst  say,  *'  This  hand  is  Grecian  all, 
And  thu  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
AQ  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds-in  my  father's;"  by  Jove  multipotent. 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish 

member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  but  the  just  gods  gainsay 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow 'st  from  thy  mother, 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drained !     JUet  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

AjajT.  I  thank  thee.  Hector : 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  eam6d  in  thy  death. 

HeeL  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st 

"Oyes" 
Cries,"  This  is  he")  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

j^ne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the 
sides. 
What  further  you  will  do. 

Heet.  We  '11  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embracement : — Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax,  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success 
(As  seld  I  have  the  chance),  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio.  'Tis    Agamemnon's   wish:    and   great 
Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarmed  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hfct.  ^neas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me : 


And  signify  this  loving  interview 

To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 

Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my 

cousin ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

Ajax,  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us 
here. 

Hect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me,  name  by 
name; 
But  for  Achilles,  my  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam,  Worthy  of  arms  I  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy : 
But  that 's  no  welcome :  understand  more  dear, 
What 's  past,  and  what 's  to  come,  is  strewed  with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth. 
Strained  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing. 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity. 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hect.    I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Aga- 
memnon. 

Agam,  My  well-famed  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to 
you.  [7b  Troilus. 

Men.  Let  me  coufirm  my  princely  brother's 
greeting : — 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Hect,  Whom  must  we  answer? 

Men.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Hect.  O  you,  my  lord  ?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks ! 
Mock  not  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath : 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove : 
She 's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men,  Name  her  not  now,  sir ;  she 's  a  deadly 
theme. 

Hect.  O,  pardon ;  I  offend. 

Nes,  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth :  and  I  have  seen 

thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
And  seen  thee  scorning  forfeits  and  subduements. 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'the  air, 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declined ; 
That  I  have  said  to  some,  my  standers-by, 
"  Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life!" 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath, 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemmed  thee  in, 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling :  this  have  I  seen ; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  locked  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire, 
And  once  fought  with  him :  he  was  a  soldier  good ; 
But  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee :  let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 
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^ne,  'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

Ilect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle, 
That  hast  so  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with  time : 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Net,  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in 
contention, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

HecL  I  would  they  could. 

Nest,  Ha !  by  this  white  beard,  I  'd  fight  with 
thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !  I  have  seen  the  time — 

Ulys.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect.  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulysses,  well. 
Ah,  sir,  there 's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead. 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  Ilion,  on  yoiur  Greekish  embassy. 

Ulys,  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue ; 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town. 
Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds. 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet 

I/ect,  I  must  not  believe  you : 

There  they  stand  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood :  the  end  crowns  all : 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it 

Ulys.  So  to  him  we  leave  it 

Most  gentle  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome : 
After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent 

Achil.  I  shall  forestal  thee,  lord  Ulysses,  thou  !— 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee ; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perused  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint 

Hect.  Is  this  Achilles? 

Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee :  let  me  look  on 
thee. 

AchU.  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Achil.  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second  time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou  *ltread  me  o*er, 
But  there 's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand'st 
Why  dost  Ihou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

Achil.  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of 
his  body 
Shall  I  destroy  him?  whether  there,  there,  or 

there? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name. 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew :  answer  me,  heavens ! 

Hect.  It  would  discredit  the  blessed  gods,  proud 
man. 


To  answer  such  a  question :  stand  again : 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasanUy, 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture, 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

Achil.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I'll  not  believe  thee.     Henceforth,  guard  thee 

well; 
For  I  '11  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm, 
I  *ll  kill  thee  everywhere,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag ; 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  I  '11  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words, 
Or  may  I  never — 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin : 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 
Till  accident  or  purpose  bring  you  to' t : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach ;  the  general  state,  I  fear. 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Hect.  I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field ; 
We  have  had  pelting  wars  since  you  refused 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

Achil.  Dost  thou  entreat  me.  Hector  ? 

To-morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death ; 
To*night,  all  firiends, 

Hect.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my 
tent; 
There  in  the  full  convive  we :  afterwards. 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 
[^Exeunt  aU  hut  'Troilus  and  Ulysses. 

Tro.  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you. 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep? 

Ulys.  At  Menelaus'  tent,  most  princely  Troilus : 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heaven  nor  earth. 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro.  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you  so 

much. 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent. 

To  bring  me  thither  ? 

Ulys.  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
Tliis  Cressida  in  Troy  ?    Had  she  no  lover  there, 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

Tro.  O,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  shew  their  scars, 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord? 
She  was  beloved,  she  loved ;  she  is,  and  doth : 
But  still,  sweet  love  is  food  for  Fortune's  tooth. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  I. — 


The  Grecian  Cajnp.  Before  Achilles' 
Ttni. 


Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

^chiL  I  '11  heat  his  hlood  with  Greekish  wine 
to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  1 11  cool  to-morrow. — 
Patroclns,  let  u^  feast  him  to  the  height. 

Pair.  Here  comes  Thersites. 

Ettler  Thersites. 

Ackil,  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ? 

Tboa  crusty  hatch  of  nature,  what 's  the  news  ? 

Tker.  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest, 
snd  idol  of  idiot-worshippers,  here 's  a  letter  for 
thee. 

Aehil,  From  whence,  fragment? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Pair,  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ? 

Tker,  The  surgeon's  huz,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Pair,  Well  said,  Adversity!  and  what  need 
these  tricks? 

Tker,  Pr'y  thee  he  silent,  boy;  I  profit  not  by 
thj  talk:  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male 
Tttlet 

Pair.  Male  varlet,  you  rogue!  what's  that? 

Tker,  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now  the 
rotten  diseases  of  the  south,  the  guts-griping, 
niptures,  catarrhs,  loads  o' gravel  i'the  back, 
^thaigies,  cold  palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten 
liven,  wheezing  lungs,  bladders  fuU  of  impos- 
thume,  iciaticas,  lime-kilns  1'  the  palm,  incurable 


bone-ache,  ar.d  tlte  rivelled  fee-simple  of  the 
tetter,  tnke  and  take  again  such  preposterous 
discoveries ! 

Pair,  Why,  tliou  damnable  box  of  envy,  ihou, 
what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Tlier.  Do  I  curse  thee? 

Pair,  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt ;  you  whore- 
son indistinguishable  cur,  no. 

Tker,  No  ?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou 
idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleave  silk,  thou  green 
sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  pro- 
digal's purse,  thou  ?  Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is 
pestered  with  such  water-flies:  diminutives  of 
nature ! 

Patr.  Out,  gall ! 

Tker.  Finch  egg ! 

Achil.  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Queen  Hecuba ; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love ; 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.    I  will  not  break  it: 
Fall,  Greeks;  fail,  fame;  honour,  or  go  or  stay; 
My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I  '11  obey. — 
Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent — 
Away,  Patroclus. 

[^Exeunt  Achillbs  and  Patroclus. 

Ther,  With  too  much  blood  and  too  little  brain, 
these  two  may  run  mad ;  but  if  with  too  much 
brain  and  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I'll  be  a  curer 
of  madmen.     Here's  Agamemnon — an  honest 
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fellow  enough,  and  one  that  loves  quails ;  but 
he  has  not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax :  and  the 
goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter  there,  his  bro- 
ther, the  bull — the  primitive  statue  and  oblique 
memorial  of  cuckolds ;  a  thrifty  shoeing-horn  in 
a  chain,  hanging  at  his  brother's  leg — to  what 
form  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice, 
and  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to  ?  To  an 
ass,  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ass  and  ox :  to  an 
ox,  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  To  be 
a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard, 
an  owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I 
would  not  care;  but  to  be  Meiielaus  —  I  would 
conspire  against  destiny.  Ask  me  not  what  I 
would  be,  if  I  were  not  Thersites ;  for  I  care  not 
to  be  the  louse  of  a  lazar,  so  I  were  not  Meiie- 
laus.    Hey-day !  spirits  and  fires ! 

Enter  Hector,  Tkoilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Diomedes, 
with  lights. 

Agam,  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
Ajax,  No,  yonder  't  Is ; 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 
Htct,  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 
IJlgs.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil,   Welcome,    brave    Hector;    welcome, 

princes  all. 
Agam.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good 
night 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 
Ilect.  Thanks  and  good  night  to  the  Greeks' 

general. 
A/en.  Good  night,  my  lord. 
Hect.  Good  night,  sweet  lord  Menelaus. 
Ther,  Sweet  draught ;  sweet,  quoth  a !  sweet 
sink,  sweet  sewer. 

Achil.  Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  to  those 
That  go  or  tarry. 
Agam.  Good  night. 

[^Exeunt  Aoamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
AchU.  Old  Nestor  tarries;  andyoutoo,  Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 
Dio.  I  cannot,  lord;  I  have  important  busi- 
ness, 
The  tide  whereof  is  now.  —  Good  night,  great 
Hector. 
Hect.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Ulga.  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes  to  Calchas*  tent ; 
I  '11  keep  you  company.  [Aside  to  Troilus. 

Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 
Hect.  And  so  good  night 

[^Exit  Diomedes  ;  Ulysses  and  Troilus 
foUowing. 


Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 

[^Exeunt  Achilles,  Hector,  Ajax, 
and  Nestor. 

Ther.  That  same  Diomed 's  a  false-hearted 
rogue,  a  most  unjust  knave ;  I  will  no  more 
trust  him  when  he  leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent 
when  he  hisses :  he  will  spend  his  mouth,  and 
promise,  like  Brablcr  the  hound ;  but  when  he 
performs,  astronomers  foretel  it ;  it  is  prodigious, 
there  will  come  some  change ;  the  sun  borrows 
of  the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps  his  word.  I 
will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector,  than  not  to  dog 
him:  they  say,  he  keeps  a  Trojan  drab,  and  uses 
the  traitor  Calchas'  tent :  I  '11  after. — Nothing 
but  lechery!  all  incontinent  varlets!  [Exit. 


Scene  II. — The  same.     Before  Calciias'  Tent. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  What,  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  speak. 
Cat.  Iwithin].  Who  calls? 
Dio.  Diomed. —  Calchas,  I  think; — where'* 
your  daughter? 

Cat.  [icithin'].  She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Ulysses,  at  a  distance  ;  after 

them  TuERsiTEs. 

Ulgs.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover  us. 

Enter  Cressida. 

Tro.  Cressid  come  forth  to  him ! 

Dio.  How  now,  my  charge? 

Cres.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian!  Hark,  a  word 

with  you.  [  Whispers. 

Tro.  Yea,  so  familiar  1 
Ulys.  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 
Ther.  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  he  can 
take  her  clef;  she 's  noted. 
Dio.  Will  you  remember? 
Cres.  Remember? — ^yes. 
Dio.  Nay,  but  do  then  ;  and  let  your  mind  be 
coupled  with  your  words. 

Tro.  What  should  she  remember? 

Ulys.  List! 

Cres.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more 

to  folly. 
Ther,  Roguery! 
Dio.  Nay,  then, — 
Cres.  I  *11  tell  you  what : — 

Dio.  Pho,  pho !  come,  tell  a  pin ;  you  are  a 

forsworn. 
Cres.   In  faith,  I  cannot :   what  would  you 

Jiave  me  do? 
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Ther,  A  juggling  trick,  to  be — secretly  open. 
Dio,  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow 

on  me? 
Cres.  1   pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine 
oath; 
Bid  me  do  anything  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 
Dio.  Good  nighL 
Tro.  Hold,  patience ! 

{/7y«.  How  now,  Trojan  ? 

Cre*»  Diomed, — 

Dio.  No,  no,  good  night :  I  '11  be  your  fool  no 

more. 
Tro.  Thy  better  must. 
Cres.  Hark !  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro.  O,  plague  and  madness ! 
C/7y«.  You  are  moved,  prince ;  let  us  depart, 
I  pray  you. 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms :  this  place  is  dangerous ; 
The  time  right  deadly ;  I  beseech  you,  go. 
TVo.  Behold,  I  pray  you ! 
Ulys.  Now,  good  my  lord,  go  off: 

You  flow  to  great  destruction ;  come,  my  lord. 
Tro.  I  pr*y  thee,  stay. 
Ulys.  You  have  not  patience :  come. 

Tro.  I  pray  you,  stay ;  by  hell,  and  all  hell's 
torments, 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 
Dio.  And  so,  good  night. 

Cm.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 
TVo.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  ? 

O,  withered  truth ! 

Uhfs.  Why,  how  now,  lord? 

TVo.  By  Jove, 

1  will  be  patient 
Cres.  Guardian ! — why,  Greek  ! 
Dio.  Pho,  pho !  adieu ;  you  palter. 
Cres.  In  faith,  I  do  not;  come  hither  once 

again. 
Ultfs,  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something ;  wiU 
you  go? 
You  will  break  out 
TVo.  She  strokes  his  cheek ! 

Ulys.  Come,  come. 

TVo.  Nay,  stay ;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a 
word: 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience ; — stay  a  little  while. 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump 
and  potatoe  finger,  tickles  these  together !  Fry, 
lechery,  fry ! 
Dio.  But  will  you  then  ? 
Ores.  In  faith,  I  will,  la ;  never  trust  me  else. 
Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it 
Cret.  I  '11  fetch  you  one.  [Exit. 

Vhfs.  You  have  sworn  patience. 
TVo.  Fear  me  not,  sweet  lord. 


I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 

Re-enter  CaEssioA. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  now ! 

Cres.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 

TVo.  O  beauty  I  where 's  thy  faith  ? 

Ulys.  My  lord, — 

Tro.  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cres.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve;  behold  it 
well. 
He  loved  me — O,  false  wench ! — Give 't  me  again. 

Dio.  Who  was 't? 

Cres.        It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have 't  again. 
I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 
I  pr'y  thee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Ther.  Now  she  sharpens;  well  said,  whetstone. 

Dio.  I  shall  have  it. 

Cres.  What,  this? 

Dio.  Ay,  that 

Cres.   O,  all  you  gods! — O,  pretty,  pretty 
pledge ! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee  and  me ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 
As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me ; 
He  that  takes  that,  must  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.  I  had  your  heart  before ;  this  follows  it 

TVo.  I  did  swear  patience. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed ; '  faith  you 
shall  not ; 
I  '11  give  you  something  else. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this;  whose  was  it? 

Cres.  It  is  no  matter. 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was  ? 

Cres.  'Twas  one's  that  loved  me  better  than 
you  will. 
But  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  was  it? 

Cres.  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yonder. 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm ; 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it 

TVo.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  thy 
horn. 
It  should  be  challenged. 

Cres.  Well,  well,  'tis  done,  *tis  past:  and  yet 
it  is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why  then,  farewell; 
Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  go : — one  cannot  speak  a 
word. 
But  it  straight  starts  you. 

Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Ther.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :  but  that  that  likes  not 
you,  pleases  me  best 
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Dio.  What,  shall  I  come?  the  hour? 
Cres.  Ay,  come : — O,  Jove  ! 

Do  come  : — I  shall  be  plagxied. 
Dio.  Farewell  till  then. 

Cres.  Good  night     I  pr'ythee,  come. 

[£xi/  DiOMEDES. 

Troilus,  farewell !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee ; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah !  poor  our  sex !  tliis  fault  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind : 
What  error  leads,  must  err :  O,  then  conclude 
Minds,  swayed  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude. 

[Exit. 

Ther,  A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish 
more, 
Unless  she  said,  *'  My  mind  is  now  turned  whore." 

Ulyt.  All 's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro,  It  is. 

Uli/s,  Why  stay  we,  then  ? 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But,  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong, 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears ! 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions, 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here  ? 

Ulyt.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

Tro.  She  was  not,  sure. 

Ulys.  Most  sure  she  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  mad- 
ness. 

Uli/s.  Nor  mine,  my  lord:  Cressid  was  here 
but  now. 

Tro.  Let  it  not  be  believed  for  womanhood ! 
Think  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics — apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation — to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ulys.  What  haih  she  done,  prince,  that  can 
soil  our  mothers  ? 

Tro.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Ther.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on 's  own 
eyes? 

Tro.  This  she  ?  no,  this  is  Diomed's  Cressida : 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she ; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony, 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight, 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself, 
This  was  not  she.     O,  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself! 
Bifold  authority  1  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt ;  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid ! 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight 


Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth  ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtile 
As  is  Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates  ; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven  : 
Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  heaven  itself; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipped,  dissolved,  and 

loosed ; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger  tied. 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er  eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Ulyn.  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attached 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ? 

Tro.  Ay,  Greek ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflamed  with  Venus :  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek ; — as  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love, 
So  much  by  weight  hate  1  her  Diomed : 
That  sleeve  is  mine  that  he  '11  bear  on  his  helm ; 
Were  it  a  casque  composed  by  Vulcan's  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it :  not  the  dreadful  spout 
Which  shipraen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constringed  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun, 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

Tlier.  He  '11  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Tro.  O,  Cressid !  O,  false  Cressid  !  false,  false, 
false ! 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name. 
And  they'll  seem  glorious. 

Ulyt.  O,  contain  yourself; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  ^neas. 

^ne.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  mylord : 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy ; 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro.  Have  with  you,  prince ; — My  courteous 
lord,  adieu: — 
Farewell,  revolted  fair  I  and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head ! 

Ulys.  I  '11  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro.  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  ^neas,  and  Ulysses. 

Tfier.  'Would  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Diomed ! 
I  would  croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would  bode,  I  would 
bode.  Patroclus  will  give  me  anything  for  the  in- 
telligence of  this  whore :  the  parrot  will  not  do 
more  for  an  almond,  than  he  for  a  commodious 
drab.  Lechery,  lechery ;  still  wars  and  lechery ; 
nothing  else  holds  fashion :  a  burning  devil  take 
them.  lExit. 
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ScEKt  III,— Troy.     Befort  Priam's  /"o/ace. 

E»t€T  Hector  aiti  Ahpkomachr. 
A»A.  When  wa»  my  lord  to  much  ungenlly 
tempered, 
To  itop  hii  ears  Bgainit  admoniibraentT 
Vninn,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to^lay. 

Htet.  You  Uun  me  to  offend  you ;  get  you  in  ; 
Bf  4ll  the  ererlaaling  godi,  1  'II  go. 
Ati.  My  dreanu  will,  lure,  prove  ominous  to 

the  day. 
Htet.  No  more,  1  «ay. 

Enter  Camandra. 
Cot.  Where  is  my  brother  Hector! 

'fin'.  Here, sister;  armed,  and  bloody  in  intent: 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition ; 


Pursue  we  him  on  kneei ;  for  I  have  dreamed 
or  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hadi  nothing  been  but  shapes  and   forms  of 
slaughter. 
Cm.  O,  it  is  true. 

Heel.  Ho !  bid  my  trumpet  sound  \ 

Cm.  No  notes  of  snlly,  for  the  heavens,  sweet 

brother. 
Ilect.  Begone,  I  say :  the  gods  have  heard  me 

Cat.  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows : 
They  are  polluted  off'erings,  more  abhorred 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

A»d.  O,  be  persuaded :  Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful, 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  theft*. 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 
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Cos,  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the 


vow; 


But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold : 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect,  Hold  you  still,  I  say ; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Flow  now,young  man  ?  meanest  thou  to  fight  to-day? 
And.  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[^Exit  CaSSANDRA. 

JfecL  No,  'faith,  young  Troilus ;  doff  thy  har- 
ness, youth; 
I  am  to-day  i*  the  vein  of  chivalry  : 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go  ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
I  '11  stand,  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you. 
Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 

Hect.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus  ?  chide 
me  for  it. 

Tro.  When  many  times  the  captiveGreciansfall, 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword, 
You  bid  them  rise  and  live. 

Hect.  O,  't  is  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool 's  play,  by  heaven.  Hector. 

Hect.  How  now  ?  how  now  ? 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods. 

Let 's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mother ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  venomed  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords ; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Hect.  Fie,  savage,  fie ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  'tis  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 

Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me  ? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'ergall6d  with  recourse  of  tears ; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn, 
Opposed  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way, 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-enter  Cassandra,  with  Priam. 

Cos.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast ; 
He  is  thy  crutch ;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay, 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back  : 

Thy  wife  hath  dreamed ;    thy  mother  hath  had 

visions ; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt, 


To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous  : 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Hect.  ^neas  is  a-field ; 

And  I  do  stand  engaged  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.  But  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect.  I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir, 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice, 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cas.  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  him ! 

Afid.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[£xt7  Andromache. 

Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cas.  O  farewell,  dear  Hector ! 

Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thy  eye  turns  pale ! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars !  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolours  forth ! 
Behold,  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement, 
Like  witless  anticks,  one  another  meet, 
And  all  cry  "  Hector !  Hector 's  dead ! "  O,  Hector ! 

Tro.  Away!  away! 

Cas.  Farewell. — Yet,  soft :  Hector,  I  take  my 
leave : 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.  [^Exit. 

Hect.  You  are  amazed,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim ! 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town :  we  '11  forth  and  fight: 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Pri.  Farewell :  the  gods  with  safety  stand  about 

thee! 
[^Exeuntj  severally,  Priam  and  Hector. 

Alarums. 
Tro.  They  are  at  it ;  hark !     Proud  Diomed, 
believe 
I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve. 

As  Troilus  m  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  side, 

Pandarus. 

Pan.  Do  yoii  hear,  my  lord  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

Tro.  What  now? 

Pan.  Here 's  a  letter  from  yon'  poor  giri. 

Tro.  Let  me  read. 

Pan.  A  whoreson  ptisick,  a  whoreson  rascally 
ptisick  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of 
this  girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that 
I  shall  leave  you  one  o'  these  days :  and  I  have  a 
rheum  in  mine  eyes  too ;  and  such  an  ache  in  my 
bones,  that,  unless  a  man  were  cursed,  I  cannot 
tell  what  to  think  on  't. — What  says  she  there  ? 

7Vo.  Words,  words,  mere  words ;  no  matter  from 
the  heart ;  [  Tearing  the  letter. 
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The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,  wind  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  toge- 
ther.— 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

\_Exeunt  teveraUy, 


Scene  IV. — Between  Troy  and  the  Grecian  Camp. 

AlarumM:  Exeurnons,    Enter  THEKsiTEa, 

Ther,  Now  they  are  chipper-chiwing  one  ano- 
ther: 1 11  go  look  on.  That  dissembling  ahomin- 
able  variety  Diomed,  has  got  that  same  scurvy 
doting  foolish  young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy  there, 
in  his  helm :  I  would  fain  see  them  meet ;  that 
that  same  Trojan  ass,  that  loves  the  whore  there, 
might  send  that  Greekish  whoremasterly  villain, 
with  the  sleeve,  hack  to  the  dissembling  luxurious 
drab,  on  a  sleeveless  errand.  O'  the  other  side, 
the  policy  of  those  crafty  swearing  rascals — that 
stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor,  and 
that  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses — ^is  not  proved  worth 
s  blackberry : — they  set  me  up,  in  policy,  that 
mongrel  cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog  of  as  bad  a 
kind,  Achillea :  and  now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder 
than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will  not  arm  to-day ; 
whereupon  the  Grecians  begin  to  proclaim  bar- 
barism, and  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion. 
Soft!  here  come  sleeve,  and  t'other. 

fiifor  DioMBDEs :  Tkoilvb  following. 

Tro.  Fly  not;  for  shouldst  thou  take  the  river 
Styx, 
1  would  swim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire : 

I  do  not  fly ;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude : 
Have  at  thee ! 

7W.  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian ! — ^now  for  thy 

whore,  Trojan! — now  the  sleeve,  now  the  sleeve! 

\^ExewU  TaoiLus  a9id  DiouEDEMf  fyhting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Heet.  What  art  thou,  Greek?  art  thou  for  Hec- 
tor's match  ? 
Art  thou  of  blood  and  honour  ? 

Ther,  No,  no :  I  am  a  rascal ;  a  sciury  railing 
knave;  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hect.  I  do  believe  thee ; — ^live.  [^Exit. 

Ther.  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wUt  believe  me ; 
but  a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  firightening  me ! 
Whst  's  become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think 
they  have  swallowed  one  another :  I  would  laugh 
tt  that  miracle.  Yet,  in  a  sort,  lechery  eats  it- 
Klf.    I  'n  seek  them.  [Exit. 


Scene  V. — 7%e  same. 

Enter  Diombdes  and  a  Servant. 

Dio.  Go,  go  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus' 
horse; 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid : 
FeUow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty ; 
Tell  her,  I  have  chastised  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv.  I  go,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  Renew,  renew !    The  fierce  Polydamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner ; 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam. 
Upon  the  pash^d  corses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius :  Polixenes  is  shdn ; 
Amphimachus  and  Thoas  deadly  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta'en  or  slain ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruised :  the  dreadftd  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers :  haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestor. 

Nee.  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles ; 
And  bid  the  snail-paced  Ajax  arm  for  shame. — 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galath^  his  horse. 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon,  he 's  there  afoot. 
And  there  they  fly  or  die,  like  scaled  scuUs 
Before  the  belching  whale ;  then  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath : 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he  leaves  and  takes ; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite, 
That  what  he  wfll,  he  does ;  and  does  so  much. 
That  proof  is  called  impossibility. 

Enter  Ulysses. 

Ulye.   O,   courage,   courage,   princes!    great 

Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance : 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  roused  his  drowsy  blood, 
Together  with  hb  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hacked,  and  chipped, 

come  to  him. 
Crying  on  Hector.     Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend, 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  armed,  and 

at  it, 
Roaring  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself. 
With  such  a  careless  force  and  forceless  care. 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning, 
Bade  him  win  all. 
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ACT    V. 


TROILUS   AND   CRESSIDA. 


SCENES  ▼!.,  VII.,  AND  VIII. 


Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax,  Troihis !  thou  coward  Troilus ! 
Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nes,  So,  so,  we  draw  together. 


l^Exit. 


Enter  Achilles. 

AchiL  Where  is  this  Hector? 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  shew  thy  face ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hector !  where 's  Hector?  I  will  none  but  Hector. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Another  part  af  the  Field. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax,  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  shew  thy 
head ! 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Troilus,  I  say !  where  *s  Troilus  ? 

Ajax,  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 

Ajax.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  shouldst  have 

my  ofRce, 
Ere  that   correction: — Troilus,   I    say!    what, 

Troilus ! 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  O,  traitor  Diomed ! — turn  thy  false  face, 
thou  traitor, 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse ! 

Dio.  Ha !  art  thou  there  ? 

Ajax,  I  '11  fight  with  him  alone :  stand,  Dio- 
med. 

Dio.  He  is  my  prize ;  I  will  not  look  upon. 

Tro.  Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks ;  have  at 
you  both.  \^Exeunty  fighting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Hect,  Yea,  Troilus?  O,  well  fought,  my  yoimgest 
brother ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

AchtL  Now  do  I  see  thee : — Ha !  have  at  thee, 
Hector. 

Hect.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 

AchiL  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Ti'ojan. 
Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use : 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now, 
But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again  ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  ^Exit, 

Hect,  Fare  thee  well : 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  iresher  man. 
Had  I  expected  thee. — How  now,  my  brother  ? 


Re-enter  Troilus. 

Tro,  Ajax  hath  ta'en  ^neas ;  shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven, 
He  shall  not  carry  him ;  I  'II  be  taken  too, 
Or  bring  him  off:  Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say! 
I  reck  not  though  thou  end  my  life  to-day.  [^Exit. 

Enter  one  in  tumptuotu  armour, 

Hect,  Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek;  thou  art  a 
goodly  mark : 
No  ?  wilt  thou  not  ? — I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I  'II  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 
But  I  *11  be  master  of  it. — Wilt  thou  not,  beast, 

abide  ? 
Why,  then,  fly  on ;  I  '11  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 

[Exetmt, 


Scene  VII. — The  same. 

Enter  Achilles,  with  Myrmidons. 

AchU,  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myr- 
midons : 
Mark  what  I  say : — Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found. 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms. 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye : 
It  is  decreed — Hector  the  Great  must  die. 

l^Exeunt. 


Scene  VIII. — The  same. 

Enter  Menblaus  and  "pAKiSf  fighting :  then 

Thersitbs. 

Ther.  The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold-maker  are 
at  it.  Now,  bull !  now,  dog !  'Loo,  Paris,  loo ! 
now  my  double-henned  sparrow !  'loo,  Paris,  'loo ! 
The  bull  has  the  game : — 'ware  horns,  ho ! 

{_Exeunt  Paris  and  Menelaus. 

Enter  Maroarelon. 

Afar»  Turn,  slave,  and  fight ! 

Ther,  What  art  thou? 

Mar,  A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther,  I  am  a  bastard  too ;  I  love  bastards :  t 
am  a  bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard 
in  mind,  bastard  in  valour ;  in  everything  illegiti- 
mate.  One  bear  will  not  bite  another,  and  where- 
fore should  one  bastard?  Take  heed ;  the  quarrel 's 
most  ominous  to  us :  if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight  for 
a  whore,  he  tempts  judgment.  Farewell,  bastard. 

Mar,  The  devil  take  thee,  coward !   lExenni, 
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ACT  y. 


TROILUS  AND   CRBSSIDA. 


SCENES  IX.,  X.,  AND  XI. 


Scene  IX. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Hector. 

Heci.  Most  putrified  core,  so  fair  without, 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done ;   I  'U  take  good 

breath : 
Rest,  sword ;  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death ! 
[^Puts  of  his  helmet,  and  hangs  his  shield 
behind  him. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 

AchiL  Looky  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to 
set; 
Mow  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels : 
Eren  with  the  vail  and  darkening  of  the  sun, 
To  close  the  day  up,  Hector's  life  is  done. 
HeeL  I  am  unarmed;  forego -thb  'vantage, 

Greek. 
JehiL  Strike,  fellows,  strike ;  this  is  the  man  I 
seek.  [Hector /a/i«. 

So,  Ilion,  fall  thou !    Now,  Troy,  sink  down ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone. — 
On,  Myrmidons ;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
'' AchiUes  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain." 

{_A  retreat  sounded. 
Hark !  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part 
itfjfr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my 

lord. 
AchiL  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspr  eads  the 
earth. 
And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separates. 
My  half-supped  sword,  that  frankly  would  have 

fed. 
Pleased  with  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. — 

[^Sheathes  his  sword. 
Come,  tie  hit  body  to  my  horse's  tail ; 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail.  ^Exeunt, 


To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent — 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended, 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

[Exeunt,  marching. 


Scene  X. — The  same. 

Bnier  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menblaus,  Nestor, 
DioMEDEs,  and  others,  marching. 

Shouts  within. 
Jgam.  Hark!  hark!  what  shout  is  that? 
Xes.  Peace,  drums! 

Voices  within. 

AchiUes  !— 
AchiDes !— Hector's  skin !— AchUles ! 
XKo.  The  bruit  is — Hector's  slain,  and  by 

Achilles. 
djax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be ; 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 
dgam.  March  patiently  along :  letonebesent 


Scene  XI. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  ^neas  and  Trojans. 

JEne.  Stand,  ho !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field ; 
Never  go  home ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Troilus. 

« 

Tro.  Hector  is  slain. 

All.  Hector  ?— The  gods  forbid ! 

Tro.  He 's  dead ;  and  at  the  murderer's  horse's 
Uil, 
In  beastly  sort,  dragged  through  the  shameful 

field.— 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with 

speed  I 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy ! 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy. 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destruction  on ! 

^ne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host. 

Tro.  You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me  so : 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.     Hector  is  gone ! 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba? 
Let  him  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  called. 
Go  into  Troy,  and  say  there — **  Hector's  dead :" 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone ; 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives ; 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth ;  and,  in  a  word. 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.     But  march,  away : 
Hector  is  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Stay  yet : — You  vile  abominable  tents. 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 
I  '11  through  and  through  you ! — And  thou,  great- 
sized  coward ! 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates ; 
I  '11  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still. 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy  thoughts. — 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy !  with  comfort  go : 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

[Exeunt  ^neas  and  Trojans. 

As  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  side, 

Pandarus. 

Pan.  But  hear  you,  hear  you ! 
Tro.  Hence,  broker  lackey !  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name. 

[Exit  Troilus. 
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Pan.   A    goodly    med'c 

O  world!  wotid!  world  1  thua  i»  the  poor  agent 
deipiBcd '.  O  traitor!  and  bawda,  how  earnestly  are 
you  set  a'woik,  and  how  ill  requited !  Why  ihould 
our  endeavourbe  so  loved,  and  the  performance  so 
loathed?  what  verse  for  it  I  whatinslanceforil?— 

FiUl  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing, 
Til!  he  hath  lost  his  honey  and  liia  eling : 
And  being  once  subdued  in  ann*d  tail, 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail. 


As  many  as  be  here  of  pander's  hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall : 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groaiiB, 

I  Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren  and  sisters  of  the  boid-door  trade, 

'   Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be  made: 

I  It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  gallM  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss : 
Till  then  I  '11  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eaxet ; 
And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  you  my  diseasea- 

'  lEzil. 


^v,^^^^ . 


«  CaU  hen  sif  varMt  m  WMrm  i^^n."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
Tli«  word  "Tarlet"  anciently  signified  an  attendant  on 
a  knight.    Holinihed,  tpeaUng  of  the  battle  of  Aginconrt, 
M7a:~'*Diven  were  relieved  by  their  rarleU,  and  con- 
▼vyed  out  of  the  field." 
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"HmmdUgt  in  ttf  disemmt,  'Oh,  ihot  her  hand: 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

»  Bandleet"  ia  here  used  metophorically,  with  an  alla- 
aon  at  tfa«  tame  time  to  its  literal  meaning.  Shakspere 
has,  on  Tariou  occaaiona,  adverted  to  the  beauty  of  the 
female  hand:  ae,  in  "Rombo  avd  Juliet:**— 

"They  may  wixe 

^  On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand." 

In  the  "  WimrBm'e  Tax.«,"  Floriael  doManU  with  equal 
warmth  aad  ftney  on  the  hand  of  Perdito:— 

"  I  take  thy  hand;  this  hand 

As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth ;  or  the  fanned  snow 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  tirice  o'er." 

"She**  a  fool  to  stag  b^nd  her  foAer:'— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

According  to  Shakspere's  authority,  "  Tb«  Dsstbuctiow 
OP  TnoT,"  Calchas  was  "  a  great  learned  bishop  of  Troy," 
who  was  sent  by  Priam  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
eoBcerainff  the  event  of  the  war  which  was  threatened  by 
AyE^i— i^Tfi.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  "  his  oblations  and 
ilamanifc  tat  them  of  Txoy,  Apollo  answefed  unto  him, 
— jtij  <  Calchas,  Calchas,  beware  that  thou  ratnm  not  baok 
again  to  Troy ;  but  go  thou  with  Achilles  unto  the  Greeks, 
aad  depart  never  from  them;  fbr  the  Oreeks  shaU  have 
victory  of  tbe  Trtijans,  by  the  agreement  of  the  gods.' " 
Calchas  discreetly  took  the  hint,  and  immediately  Joined 
the  enemies  of  his  country. 

**  Between  omrTttum  and  whef  Ae  reeidee'^Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

"Ilium,*'  or  ''Dion"  (it  is  spelled  both  ways),  was  the 
««i^  of  Priam's  palace.  According  to  "  Ths  DssTnucTiow 
OF  TmoT,"  it  was  "  one  of  the  richest  and  the  strongest  that 
ever  was  in  all  the  world.  And  it  was  of  height  five  hundred 
paees,  besides  the  height  of  the  towers,  whereof  there  was 
great  plenty,  and  so  high  as  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  saw 
them  fitora  Car,  they  raught  up  into  the  heaven."  There  is 
a  more  particular  allusion  to  these  towers  in  Act  IV.,  Scene 
5.  Steevens  observes,  Hiat  lUum,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
name  of  the  dty ;  Troy,  that  of  the  country. 

**  Bom  now,  frinee  TrMlut  T  wherafare  noi  afiOd  f " 

Act  I.,  Scene  I. 
It  appears  fttim  various  fines  in  this  play,  that  Shakspere 
pronoBBoed  "TroUus"  as  a  dissyllable.     So  also  in  his 
••  Rapb  o»  Ldcubcs  :"— 

••  Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds." 
Pope,  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  has  made  the  same 
elsasical  lapse  (b.  zxiv.) :— 

**lf  estor  the  brave,  renowned.ln  ranks  of  war ;' 
And  Troilus,  dreadAU  on  his  rushing  ear." 


"  Thet  eofgheUa  eery  "«"•  P*^  ««."— Act  I.,  Scene  t. 
In  Henrysoun's  "TKSTAMaai  o»  CasssBinx,"  we  find, 

"  Of  fair  Cresseide,  the  flower  and  a  fMr  m 
Of  Troy  and  Greece." 
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To  be  bahed  with  nodaUinthe  pie.'-for  then  the  mo»*» 
date  ie  o««."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

To  account  for  this  quibble,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  dates  were  a  common  ingredient  In  ancient  pastry :  as, 

in  "  ROMXO  AND  JVLXBT  :"— 

"  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry." 

"Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Persen£  Aor**."— Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

Of  the  aUegorical  horse  alluded  to  in  the  text.  <*Thb 
Dbstbuctiov  ow  Tbot"  gives  the  foUowing account:— "Of 
the  blood  that  issued  out  [from  Medusa's  head],  there  en- 
gendered Pegasus,  or  the  flying  horse.  By  the  flying  horse 
that  was  engendered  of  the  blood  issued  from  her  head,  is 
understood  that,  of  her  riches  issuing  of  that  realm,  he 
tPerseus]  founded  and  made  a  ship  named  Pegase;  and 
this  ship  was  likened  unto  an  horse  flying,"  ftc.  The  only 
flying  horse  of  antiquity  was  Pegasus,  who  was  the  property 
not  of  Perseus,  but  Bellerophon.  If  the  poet  intended  to 
speak  literally,  he  has  fiUlen  into  an  error. 

"  The  thing  of  eourage, 

As  roused  with  rape,  wiih  rage  doth  sgrnpaihsse." 

Act  L,  Seene  S. 

The  "  thing  of  courage"  here  alluded  to  is  supposed  to 
be  the  tiger. 

"  Venerable  Nestor,  hatched  in  silver."— Act  I.,  Seene  S. 

"  Hatched  in  sUver"  U  an  aUusion  to  Nestor's  white  hair 
and  beard.  To  hatch  is  a  term  for  a  particular  method  of 
engraving.  The  phrase  is  not  unfrequent  in  writings  of  tiie 
same  period :  as,  in  "  Lovb  ik  a  Mazb."  16S2  :— 

"  Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  hatched 
With  silver." 
To  hatch  in  sUver,  was  to  inlay  a  design  with  lines  of  silver ; 
a  process  often  used  for  the  hilts  of  swords,  handles  of 
daggers,  and  stocks  of  pistols. 

"  When  ih^  the  general  is  not  like  th*  hive."— Act  I.,  Scene  >. 

The  meaning  Is,  says  Johnson,  "When  the  general  is  not 
to  the  army  Uke  the  hive  to  the  bees— the  repository  of  the 
stock  of  every  individual ;  that  to  which  each  particular 
resorts  with  whatever  he  has  collected  for  the  good  of  tho 
whole-r-what  honey  is  expected  T  what  hope  of  advantage  ? " 

"  The  heavens  themselves,  theptanet^,  and  this  centre," 

Act  I.,  Scene  9. 

By  "  this  centre,"  Ulysses  means  the  earth,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  syetem  of  Ptolemy,  is  tiie  centre  round  which 
the  planets  move. 
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"  But  tvheK  the  planet*, 

In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander." — Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

Meaning,  in  astrological  phrase,  when  the  planets  form 
malignant  conflgurations ;  when  their  aspects  are  evil  to- 
wards one  another.  A  short  extract  from  Spenser's  "Faery 
Qurkk"  (b.  V.)  will,  perhaps,  more  accurately,  as  well  as 
more  pleasingly,  illustrate  the  passage  in  the  text : — 

"  For  who  so  list  into  the  heavens  look, 
And  search  the  courses  of  the  rolling  spheres, 
Shall  find  that  from  the  point  where  they  first  took 
Their  setting  forth,  in  these  few  thousand  years 
They  all  are  wandered  much;  that  plain  appears. 
For  that  same  golden  fleecy  Ram,  which  bore 
Phrixus  and  Helle,  from  their  stepdames'  fears, 
Hath  now  forgot  where  he  was  placed  of  yore. 

And  shouldered  hath  the  Bull  which  fair  Europa  bore." 


"  Thou  mongrel  beef-witted  lord!"— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

So  in  "  TwKLPTU  NioHT,"  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  says, 
"  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to 
my  wit."  Thersites  calls  AJax  mongrel  on  account  of  his 
father  being  a  Grecian,  and  his  mother  a  Trojan. 

**  Thou  stool  fvr  a  witch!"— Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

In  one  way  of  trying  a  witch,  they  used  to  place  her  on 
a  chair  or  stool,  with  her  legs  tied  across,  that  all  the  weight 
of  her  body  might  rest  upon  her  seat ;  and  by  that  means, 
after  some  time,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  would  be  much 
stopped,  and  her  sitting  would  be  as  painful  aa  on  the 
wooden  horse. 

"And,  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive." 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

The  aunt  alluded  to  was  Hesione,  Priam's  sister,  whom 
Hercules,  being  enraged  at  Priam's  breach  of  faith,  gave  to 
Telamon,  who  by  her  had  AJax. 

**And  da  a  deed  that  Fortunt  never  did."— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

This  obscure  passage  is  thus  explained  by  Malone: — 
"  Fortune  was  never  so  unjust  and  mutable  as  to  rate  a 
thing  on  one  day  above  all  price,  and  on  the  next  to  set  no 
estimation  whatsoever  upon  it.  You  are  now  going  to  do 
what  Fortune  never  did." 

"  Not  much 

Unlike  young  men,  uthom  ArieloUe  thought 

UnJU  to  hear  moral  phihsophg."— Act  II,,  Scene  2. 

Ob  this  passage  Steevens  obeerves,  "  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, aa  often  as  Shaktpere's  anachronisms  occur,  that 
errors  in  computing  timo  were  very  fhtquent  in  thoae  an 
dent  romances  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  greater  part 
of  his  library.  Even  claasic  authors  are  not  exempt  from 
such  mistakes.  In  the  fUth  book  of  Statius's  '  Thbbiao/ 
Amphiarus  talks  of  the  fates  of  Nestor  and  Priam,  neither  of 
whom  died  till  long  after  him." 

'*  The  elepkaiU  hathjoinie,  but  none  for  amrtetg." 

Act  11.,  Scone  3. 
That  the  elephant  waa  incapable  of  bending  the  leg,  was 
fbrmeriy  a  very  prevalent  error;  aa,  in  "All's  Lost  st 
Lost"  (16S3) :~ 

"Is  she  pliant f" 

'  Stubborn  as  an  elephant's  leg ;  no  bending  In  her." 
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"  *  Twist  hit  active  and  hit  mtental  partt, 
Kinffdomed  AchUlet  in  commotion  raget.*'—Act  IL,  Scene  S. 

This  paasage  will  be  best  explained  by  a  similar  one  in 
"JvLxus  Cjuak:"— 

"  The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  stata  of  man, 
Uke  to  a  little  kingdowt,  sufllBn  then 
The  nature  of  an  insarrection." 


"  He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it 
Cry,  'No  recovery!' " — Act  II.,  Scene  J. 

Alluding  to  the  decisive  spots  appearing  on  thoae  infected 
by  the  plague.    So  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Valek- 

TINIAN  :" — 

"  Now,  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague. 
Are  mere  forerunners  of  their  ends." 

"For  thy  vigour. 

Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield." — Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

That  is,  yield  his  title,  his  celebrity  for  strength.  "  Ad- 
dition," in  legal  language,  is  the  title  given  to  each  party, 
shewing  his  degree,  occupation,  &c. ;  as,  esquire,  gentleman, 
yeoman,  merchant,  &c. 

"  Shall  I  call  you  father  ?"— Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

This  alludes  to  a  prevalent  custom  of  the  timo.  Ben 
Jonson  had  many  who  called  themselves  his  sons.  Cotton 
dedicated  his  treatise  on  fishing  to  his  "father"  Walton; 
and  Ashmole,  in  his  "Diary,"  observes :—" Ap.  3.  Mi. 
Wm.  Backhouse,  of  Swallowfield,  in  com.  Berks,  caused  me 
to  call  him  father  henceforward." 


"  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  better." — Act  UI..  Scene  1. 

The  servant  means  to  quibble :  he  hopes  that  Pandaros 
will  become  a  better  man  than  he  is  at  present  '  In  his 
next  speech,  he  chooses  to  understand  Pandanu  as  if  he 
had  said  he  wished  to  grow  better;  and  hence  affirms  that  he 
is  in  the  state  of  grace. 

"  You  mutt  be  watched  ere  you  be  made  tame,  must  you  f* 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Alluding  to  the  manner  of  taming  hawks.  So,  in  the 
"  Tamixo  of  the  Surkw  :" — "  To  watch  her  as  we  watch 
these  kites."    Hawks  were  tamed  by  being  kept  Ocom  sleep. 

"  So,  so ;  rub  on,  and  kitt  the  mitirest." — ^Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  allusion  is  to  bowling.  What  is  now  teimod  th« 
"Jack,"  seems  in  Shakspere's  time  to  have  been  called  tho 
"  mistress."  A  bowl  that  kisses  the  "Jack,"  or  *« mistrcas," 
is  in  the  most  advantageous  situation.  "  Rub  on*  is  a  term 
used  in  the  same  game;  as,  in  "  No  Wit  likx  ▲  WouAx't," 
a  comedy  by  Middleton  (1657): — 

"  So,  a  fair  riddance : 

There's  three  rubs  gone ;  I 've  a  clear  way  to  the  mistress." 

And  in  Decker's  "  SATiftOM  astix"  (1602) :— "  Since  he  hath 
hit  the  mistress  so  often  in  the  fore-game,  we  '11  even  play 
out  the  rubbers." 

"  The  falcon  at  the  tercel,  for  aU  the  ducks  f  the  river. "^ 

Act  IIL,  Scene  2. 

Pandarus  probably  means  that  he  will  match  his  niece 
against  her  lover.  The  "  tercel"  is  the  male  hawk ;  by  the 
"  fialcon,"  is  generally  understood  the  female. 

*'*In  wiinett  whereof  the  partiet  iiUerehamgeohly ^'  " 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

— "  Have  set  their  hands  and  seals,"  would  complete  the 
sentenco.  So,  afterwards :— "  Oo  to,  a  bargain  made :  seal 
it,  seal  it"  Siakspere  appears  to  have  had  here  an  idea  in 
his  thonghts  that  he  has  several  times  expressed;  as,  in 

"  MSASUILB  FOB  MXASUBB  :" — 

"  But  my  kisses  bring  again ; 
Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain." 

And  in  his  "  Vbmus  abd  Aoobis  :" — 

"  Purs  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  impfinted, 
What  haigaiBs  may  I  make,  stUl  Co  be  sealing  !** 
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NOTES. 


**  Tkmi  wa§  imUgritg  and  truth  to  fou, 
Migki  kt  9gmU*d  with  the  match  and  weight 
0/tmch  a  vinmowed puritj/  in  love." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  word  *'  ntttonUid"  wm  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of 
^  eoafronted."  Dr.  Johnson  thus  explains  the  passage  :— 
**  I  wish  that  my  integrity  might  he  met  and  matched  with 
such  equality  and  force  of  pure  unmingled  love." 

"lama*  true  ae  truth's  rimplieUjf, 
And  HmtpUr  tkam  the  infancy  of  truth,"— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

This  (says  Warhnrton)  is  fine,  and  means,  **  Ere  truth,  to 
defend  itaelf  against  deceit  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
had,  out  of  neceasity,  learned  worldly  policy." 

"  At  true  at  si«el,  as  plantage  to  the  mooa."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

*'  As  true  as  steel"*  is  an  ancient  proverbial  simile.  "  As 
plaatage  to  the  moon"  alludes  to  the  old  superstitious  notion 
of  the  ittfluenee  of  the  moon  over  whatever  was  planted, 
sown,  or  grafted.  An  extract  from  Scott's  "  Discovkrib  or 
WiTCHCHAFT*  wiU  illustrate  the  point :— "  The  poor  hus- 
bandman percciveth  that  the  increase  of  the  moon  maketh 
plants  fruitful ;  so  as  in  the  AilI  moon  they  are  in  the  best 
strength ;  decaying  in  the  wane ;  and  in  the  conjunction  do 
utterly  wither  and  vade." 


-**il  itrange  fellow  here 


WrUet  me^  that  man— how  dearly  ever  parted." 

Act  ni.,  Scene  S. 

That  is.  however  excellently  endowed ;  with  however  dear 
or  precious  parts  enriched  or  adorned.  Ben  Jonson  has  used 
the  word  **  parted '*Jn  the  same  manner,  in  the  Dramatb 
PcnonK  of  **  EvxBT  Mav  out  or  his  Humour  :"— '*  Ma- 
eflente^  a  mao  well  parted,  a  sufficient  scholar,"  &c. 

**And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unhnown  Ajaa."— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

That  is,  AJax  who  has  abilities  which  were  never  brought 
into  view  or  use. 


maUou*  miteione  *mo»g$t  the  gods  themeelvee. 
And  drace  great  Man  to  faction."— Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

This  alludes  to  the  descent  of  deities  to  combat  on  either 
side  before  Troy.  In  the  fifth  book  of  "The  Iliad,**  Dfo- 
med  wounds  Mars,  who,  on  his  return  to  heaven,  is  rated  by 
Jupiter  for  having  interfered  in  the  battle. 

*"r  M  kmownt  Aehillee,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughtere:'— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

This  was  Polyxena;  in  the  act  of  manying  whom  Achilles 
afterwards  kUled  by  Paris. 


"  There  ie  a  mystery  (with  tpAoai  relation 
l}ursi  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  staU."— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 


Meaning,  probably,  there  is  a  secret  administration  of 
alTairs  which  no  history  was  ever  able  to  discover. 

"  OmJtsiom  to  do  wAal  is  necessary. 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blanh  of  danger." — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

That  is,  by  neglecting  our  duty,  we  commission  or  enable 
that  danger  of  dishonour  to  lay  hold  upon  us,  which  could 
not  readi  us  before. 


"Enter  Favsarus. 

"  Cbbs.  a  pestilence  on  him!  now  will  he  be  mocking." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  hint  ft»  this  short  conversation  between  Pandarus 
sad  Cressida  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  Chaucer*s  tale 
on  the  subject  (b.  iii.)  :— 
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"  Pand«re,  a  morowe  which  that  common  was, 
Unto  his  nec6,  gan  her  fsire  to  grete, 
And  saied,  '  All  this  night  so  rained  it,  alas ! 
*  That  all  my  drede  is,  that  ye,  nec6  swete. 
Have  little  leislr  had  to  slope  and  mete ; 
All  night  (quod  he)  hath  rain  so  do  me  wake. 
That  some  of  us  trowe  ther  heddis  ake.' 
Cresseide  aaswerde,  '  Nevir  the  bet  for  you, 
Foxe  that  ye  ben,  God  yeve  your  herti  care ; 
God  helpe  me  so,  ye  caused  all  this  fare.*  ** 

Alasy  poor  wretch  I  a  poor  capoechia." — Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  an  Italian  word,  used  metaphorically  to  signify  a 
fool  or  Innocent. 

**But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth."— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

In  Shakspere's  119ih  Sonnet,  we  find  a  similar  allusion: — 
"  And  ruined  love,  when  it  u  built  anew." 
And  in  "  Awtoht  awd  Clbovatba  :"— 

"  Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us  as  the  cimont  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it." 

"  Hark!  you  are  called:  some  say,  the  Oenius  so 
Cries  *Come!*  to  him  that  instantly  must  die." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

Flatman  has  expressed  a  similar  thought : — 
"My  soul  Just  now  about  to  take  her  flight 
Into  the  regions  of  eternal  night, 
Methinks  I  hear  some  gentle  spirit  say, 
'  Be  not  fearful ;  come  away.'  " 
Pope  is  supposed  to  have  imitated  Flatman,  in  one  or 
his  most  popular  productions : — 

"  Hark  I  they  whisper ;  angels  say, 
'  Sister  spirit,  come  away.'  " 

"J  woful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Greeks."— Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

*'  Merry  (3reeks"  was  a  proverbial  expression.  In  "A 
Mad  Wobld,  mt  Masters,"  1640,  a  man  gives  the  watch- 
men some  money;  and  when  they  have  received  it,  he  says, 
*'  The  merry  Greeks  undersund  me." 

"  For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself, 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart."— Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

That  is,  "  I  will  challenge  Death  himself  in  defence  of 
thy  fidelity." 

"  Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector; 
The  one  almost  as  infimle  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  nothing."— Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  thus  explained  by  Dr. 
Johnson :  Valour  (says  Mnesa)  is  in  Hector  greater  than 
valour  in  other  men,  and  pride  in  Hector  is  leas  than  pride 
in  other  men.  So  that  Hector  is  distinguished  by  the  excel- 
lence of  having  pride  less  than  other  pride,  and  valour  more 
than  other  valour. 

"  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable."— Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

The  allusion  here  is  supposed  to  be  to  Achilles  himself; 
it  eonld  not  possibly  be  to  his  son  Pyrrhus  Neoptolemus, 
who,  in  a  former  passage,  is  spoken  of  as  "  Young  Pyrrhus, 
now  at  home."  Shakspere  probably  thought  that  Neopto- 
lemus was  a  family  name. 

"I have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  ofl 
Labouring  for  destiny." — Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

That  is,  as  the  minister  or  vicegerent  of  destiny ;  so,  in 
"CoBioLAWUi:"— 

"  His  sword,  death's  sUmp, 

Where  it  did  mark,  it  took." 
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"  Thou  cnutjf  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  nowtf" 

Act  v.,  Scene  I . 

A  "batch"  signifies  all  that  is  baked  at  one  time, .with- 
out heating  the  oven  afVesh.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Catilikc," 
we  have, 

"  Except  he  were  of  the  same  meal  and  batch." 

"One  that  tovet  quaiti."— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 
In  old  French,  "caille"  was  synonymous  to  "fllle  de  Joie." 

"Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  Mleeve."—Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

This  sleeve,  which  had  been  previously  given  by  Troilus 
to  Cressida,  appears  (says  Malone)  to  have  been  an  orna- 
mented cufT,  such  as  was  worn  by  some  of  our  young  nobility 
at  a  tilt  in  Shakspere's  age.  See  Spenser's  "  View  of  lax- 
LAKD''(p.  43,  edit.  1633): — "Also  the  deep  smock  sleive, 
which  the  Irish  women  use,  they  say  was  old  Spanish,  and  is 
used  yet  in  Barbary :  and  yet  that  should  seem  to  be  rather 
an  old  English  fashion ;  for  in  armoury,  the  fashion  of  the 
manche  which  is  given  in  arms  by  many,  being  indeed 
nothing  else  but  a  sleive,  is  fashioned  much  like  to  that 
sleive." 

"  Troilus,  farewell!  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see." — Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

'*  One  eye,"  says  Cressida,  "  looks  on  Troilus ;  but  the 
other  follows  Diomed,  where  my  heart  is  fixed."  Steevens 
observes  that  the  characters  of  Cressida  and  Pandarus  are 
more  immediately  formed  f^om  Chaucer  than  from  Lyd- 
gate ;  for  though  the  latter  mentions  them  both  characteris- 
tically, he  does  not  sufficiently  dwell  on  either  to  have 
ftirnished  Shakspere  with  many  circumstances  to  be  found 
in  this  tragedy.     Lydgate,  speaking  of  Cressida,  says  only  :— 

"  She  gave  her  heart  and  love  to  Diomed, 
To  shew  what  trust  there  is  in  womankind ; 

For  she  of  her  new  love  no  sooner  sped, 
But  Troilus  was  clean  out  of  her  mind 

As  if  she  never  had  him  known  or  seen ; 

Wherein  I  cannot  guess  what  she  did  mean." 

*  And  with  another  knot,  five-finger  tied."-^ Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

That  is,  a  knot  tied  by  giving  her  hand  to  Diomed.  So, 
in  Massingor's  "Fatal  Dowry"  (16S2)  :— 

"  Your*flngers  tie  my  heartstrings  with  this  touch. 
In  true  knots,  which  nought  but  death  shall  loose." 

"Standfast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head."^Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

A  particular  kind  of  close  helmet  was  called  a  "castle." 
In  the  "  History  of  Privce  Arthur**  (1634,  ch.  158).  we 
find,  "  '  Do  thou  thy  best,'  said  Sir  Gawaine ;  '  thei^fore  hie 
thee  fast  that  thou  wert  gone,  and  wit  thou  well  we  shall 
soon  come  after,  and  break  the  strongest^  castle  that  thou 
hast  upon  thy  head.'  " 

"  Brother,  you  have  a  vies  of  mercy  in  you. 
Which  better  fits  a  lion  than'a  Ma«."— Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

In  Philemon  Holland's  translation  of  "  Plimt's  Natural 
Hiitort"  (c.  16),  we  find.  "  The  lion  alooe,  of  all  wild 
beasts,  is  gentle  to  them  that  humble  themtftlvea  before 
him,  and  will  not  touch  any  such  upon  their  submission, 
but  spareth  what  creature  soever  lieth  prostrate  before  him." 
"  The  traditions  and  stories  of  the  darker  ages,"  says  John- 
son, "  abounded  with  examples  of  the  lion's  generosity. 
Upon  the  supposition  that  these  acts  of  clemency  were  true, 
Troilni  reasons,  that  to  spare  against  reason,  by  mere  in- 
•  stinct  of  pity,  became  rather  a  generous  beast  than  a  wise 
man.** 


"  What  art  thou,  Greek?  art  thou  for  Hector's  match? 
Art  Mom  of  blood  and  honour  f "— Act  V.,  Scene  4. 

This  idea  is  derived  from  the  ancient  books  of  chivalry. 
A  person  of  superior  birth  might  not  be  challenged  by  an 
inferior ;  or  if  challenged,  might  refuse  the  combat.  In  this 
spirit,  Cleopatra  says, 

"  These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  themselves." 

In  "Melvil's  Memoirs,"  we  find  it  stated  (p.  105,  ed. 
1735),  "  The  laird  of  Grainge  oflfered  to  fight  Bothwell ;  who 
answered,  that  he  was  neither  earl  nor  lord,  but  a  baron : 
and  so  was  not  his  equal.  The  like  answer  made  he  to  Tul- 
libardine.  Then  my  Lord  Lindsay  offered  to  fight  him, 
which  he  could  not  well  refuse ;  but  his  heart  failed  him, 
and  he  grew  cold  in  the  business." 

"  The  dreadful  Sagitlary 

Appals  our  numbers" — Act  V.,  Scene  6. 

In  the  "Three  Destructions  of  Trot"  we  are  told, 
that  "  Beyond  the  royalme  of  Amasonne  came  an  auncyent 
Kynge,  wyse  and  dyscreete,  named  Epystrophus,  and 
brought  a  M.  [thousand]  Knyghtes,  and  a  mervayllouse 
beste  that  was  called  SagitUyre,  that  behynde  the  myddes 
was  an  horse,  and  tofore  a  man.  This  beste  was  heery  like 
an  horse,  and  had  his  eyen  red  as  «  cole,  and  shotte  well 
with  a  bowe.  This  beste  made  the  Grekes  sore  aferde,  and 
slcwe  many  of  them  with  his  bowe." 

",JVmp,  here  he  fights  on  GnlatM,  his  horse.*'— Act  V.,  Scene  5. 

The  name  of  Hector's'  horse  is  taken  from  Lydgate  or 
Caxton.    In  Lydgate  (p.  175),  we  find, 

"And  sought,  by  all  the  means  he  could,  to  take 
Oalath^,  Hector's  horse." 

"And  there  theyfiy,  or  die,  like  scalM  sculls 
Befwre  the  belching  whale."— Act  V.,  Scene  5. 

The  term  "  scull"  signifies  what  is  now  called  a  shoal  of 
fish.  In  Knox's  "History  of  Fish"  (1787),  we  find  this 
passage :  "  The  cod  firom  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  (says 
a  late  writer)  pursues  the  whiting,  which  files  befbre  it  even 
to  the  southern  shores  of  Spain.  The  [cachalot,  a  species 
of  whale,  is  said  in  the  same  manner  to  pursue  a  shoal  of 
herrings,  and  to  swallow  hundreds  in  a  mouthful." 

"He  is  my  prize;  I  will  not  look  upon" — Act  V.,  Scene  6. 

Equivalent  to  saying,  "  I  will  not  be  a  looker-on  ; "  as.  in 
"  HxMRT  VI.,"  Part  8  :— 

"  Why  stand  wv  here 
Wailing  our  losses — 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  played  in  Jest  by  counterfeited  actors  f/' 

."  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth. 
And,  stickler  like,  the  armies  separates." — Act  V.,  Scene  9. 

The  business  of  a  "  stickler"  was  to  part  the  combatants 
when  victory  could  be  determined  without  bloodshed.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  called  "sticklers"  from  carrying  sticks 
or  staves  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  interposed  between 
the  duellists.  Minshew  gives  this  explanation  in  his  "  Dic- 
tion art"  (1617) :~"  A  stickler  between  two;  so  called  as 
putting  a  stick  or  staff  between  two  fencing 'or  fighting  to- 
gether. ' 
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NTRODUCTORY  REM/\RKS 


[PEN-HANDED,  open-hearted  Timon  is  the  type  and  representatiTe  of  a 
class  too  numerous  with  reference  to  their  own  happiness,  and  not  enough 
so  for  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  the  world.  Were  all  men  Timons 
in  disposition,  we  might  soon  see,  in  great  part,  the  realisation  of  good  old 
Glo'ster's  noble  wish,  that  "  distribution  should  undo  excess,  and  each  man  have 
enough."  Nor  could  any  harm  result  from  an  ultra- generosity  thus  universal;  since, 
though  all  would  be  willing  to  give  even  more  than  they  could  afford,  yet  none  would 
be  willing  to  take  but  those  who  actually  wanted.  Beings  like  the  crazy  Misanthrope 
before  us  (for  crazed  he  is,  in  his  bewildering  misery),  feeling  themselves  at  the  outset 
all  goodness  and  transparent  innocence,  are  absolutely  unfurnished  with  any  criterion 
by  which  they  can  estimate  the  curiously-compounded  clay  of  ordinary  mortals ;  they 
have  no  plummet  by  which  they  may  sound  the  depths  and  shoals  of  human  nature ;  no 
diving-bell,  furnished  by  their  own  consciences,  by  whose  aid  they  might  descend  to 
^^  V|Mp  ^1®^  ^^^  "dirt  and  sea- weed"  that  lie  so  wondroualy  intermingled  with  "inestimable 
Cr  ol^l  stones,  unvalued  jewels,"  at  the  bottom  of  that  fearful  ocean.  The  natural  consequence 
^3  1^  is  that,  finding  their  first  pure  thoughts  erroneous,  they  have  no  resource  but  to  rush 

tim  ^^  ^^^  opposite  extreme,  and  end  with  seeing  nothing  but  what  is  base  and  ungenerous 

f  n  ^  in  the  race  whom  they  heretofore  imagined  to  be  all  perfection. — The  true  theory  appears 

to  be,  that  man  is  naturally  an  imperfect  being,  neither  all  vice  nor  all  virtue ;  fur- 
nished, for  the  most  part,  with  a  preponderating  portion  of  good  qualities,  which  may, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent:  yet  still,  by  the 
very  law  of  his  being,  doomed  to  remain  imperfect  at  the  best  Those  amiable  enthu- 
siasts who  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  viler  qualities  of  mankind  are  the  result  of 
vicious  training,  will  find  their  conclusions  no  less  unsound,  though  less  pernicious, 
than  those  of  the  Swifts  and  Rochefoucaults,  who  would  fain  persuade  us,  in  defiance 
both  of  sensation  and  observation — nay,  in  despite  of  their  own  conduct  and  character 
-^that  all  apparent  virtue  is  but  selfishness  in  masquerade. 
/J^  The  minor  characters  in  the  present  drama  are  all  excellently  adapted  to  bring  out 

(^  the  one  great  purpose  of  the  Poet ;  and  we  have  to  thank  his  unfailing  good-nature  that, 

in  the  midst  of  its  disgust  and  indignation  with  the  false  friends,  he  has  allowed  the  mind 
to  repose  with  complacency  on  the  tenderness  and  fidelity  of  the  steward,  Flavins,  and  the  minor  servants 
of  "  so  noble  a  master  "  as  hapless  Timon. — ^Apemantus,  the  cynic,  is  the  character  second  in  importance 
to  the  principal,  and  it  is  delineated  with  equal  felicity.  His  spontaneous  misanthropy,  compared  with 
the  woe-induced  frenzy  of  the  fine-natured  Timon,  is  as  the  natural  bitterness  of  the  sloe  to  the  generous 
grape  that  has  been  killed  and  withered  by  untimely  frost;  or  as  the  sterile,  branchless  poplar  to  the 
noble,  sheltering  oak,  which,  in  the  very  prime  of  its  picturesque  beantyi  hss  been  stripped  and  pros- 
trated by  the  ruthless  storm. 

The  story  of  the  Misanthrope  is  stated,  by  Dr.  Farmer,  to  be  told  in  almost  every  collection  of 
Shakspere's  time;  and  particularly  in  two  books  with  which  the  Poet  was  intimately  acquainted — 
Painter's  "  Palace  op  Pleasure,"  and  North's  translation  of  "  Plutarch."  Malone  is  of  opinion 
that  the  play  is  founded  on  the  following  passage  in  the  '*  Life  of  Antony,"  as  given  in  the  last-named 
work: — "Antonius  forsook  the  city,  and  company  of  his  friends;  saying  that  he  would  lead  Timon's 
life,  because  he  had  the  like  wrong  offered  him  that  was  offered  unto  Timon ;  and  for  the  unthankfulness 
of  those  he  had  done  good  unto,  and  whom  he  took  to  be  his  friends,  he  was  angry  with  all  men,  and 
would  trust  no  man."  Lucian's  dialogue  of  "Timon  "  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  some  infiuence 
over  the  composition  of  the  Poet,  "although,"  says  Mr.  Skottowe,  "the  channel  through  which  that 
influence  was  communicated  is  no  longer  to  be  traced ; " — as  it  is  not  known  that  any  translation  of  the 
dialogue  existed  in  Shakspere's  age. 

"Timon  of  Athens"  was  first  published  in  the  original  folio,  (1623),    The  date  of  its  composition 

ean  be  but  conjectured.    Malone  assigns  it  to  the  year  1610. 

J.  O. 
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ScMB  I._AlheM.     A  HaU  m  Tmow's  ffmae. 

*■'«■  Poet,  Painter,  JeweUer,  Merehwit,  onrf 

vtlurt,  at  teveral  door: 
Poet.  Good  d»y,  sir. 
Pam.  I  am  glad  you  are  well. 

Pott.  I  liare  not  leen  you  long ;  how  goei  the 

world  t 
'■«««.  It  wean,  Bir,  as  it  growi. 
Po".  Ay,  that's  well  known: 

B«  *W  paiticulu  rarity  ?  what  strange, 
Wlich  manifold  rec6rd  not  matches  f— See, 
^Hie  of  bounty !  all  these  ipiriU  thy  power 
Hub  cinjured  to  attend.     I  know  the  merchant, 
^"a.  1  know  them  both;  the  other's  a  jeweller. 


Mer.  O,  't  ii  a  worthy  lord .' 
Job.  '  Nay,  that's  most  fixed. 

Afer.  A  most  incomparable  man ;  breathed,  as 
it  were, 
To  an  nntirable  and  continuate  goodness : 
He  passes. 

Jta.  1  have  a  jewel  here. 

Afer.  O,  pray,  let's  see 't;  for  the  lord  Timor, 

sirT 
Jtte.  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate  :  but,  for 
that — 

Poet  rtadi. 
"  When  we  far  recompenie  hive  praised  the  tile, 
It  stum  the  glory  in  that  hsppy  verse 
Which  »ptly  sings  the  good." 


Mer.  T  is  a  good  form.  \^I,oi)ki«g  at  Ihr  jewtl, 

Jem.  And  rich ;  here  is  a  water,  look  you. 

Paitt.  You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  tome  work,  some 
dedication 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet.  A  thing  ilipped  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  ia  as  a  gum,  which  ooze» 
From  whence  'tia  nourished.    The  fire  i'tha  flint 
Shews  not  till  it  be  struck  :  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  hound  it  chafes. — What  have  yon  there  f 

Pain.  A  picture,  sir. — When  comes  your  book 
forth  I 


Poel.  UpontheheeUofmypre»entmeDt,Bir.— 
Let's  see  your  piece. 

Pain.  'T  is  a  good  piece, 

Poel.  So  'tis :  this  comes  off  well  and  cxcellenL 

Pain.  Indifferent. 

Poet.  Admirable!     How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing!  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth !  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip !  to  the  dumbnesa  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Pain.  It  is  a  preUy  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch :  is 't  good  ? 

Poet.  1  "11  say  of  it, 


Enter  certain  Senators,  and  pan  over. 
Pain.   How  this  lord  is  followed! 
Poet.  The  *ennlot«  of  Athens : — happy  men ! 
Pain.  Look;  more! 
Poel.  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of 

1  have,  in  this  rough  work,  shaped  out  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest  entertainment:  my  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax;  no  levelled  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold ; 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 

Pain.  How  shall  I  understand  you  t 

Poet.  I  will  unbolt  to  you. 

You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  < 


Of  grave  and  austere  quality),  tender  down 
Their  services  to  lord  Timon :  hb  Urge  fortune. 
Upon  hii  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging, 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts  i  yea,  from  the  glass-faced  flatterer 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  belter 
Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
Most  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

Pain.  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hilt 
Feigned  Fortune  to  he  throned :  the  base  otlie 

mount 
Is  ranked  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures. 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states :  amongst  them  all, 
Whoae  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fixed, 
One  do  I  personate  of  lord  Timon's  frame. 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafU  to  her ; 
Whose  presentgrace  to  present  slaves  and  serran  ta 
Translates  his  rivals. 
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Pain.  Tifl  conceived  to  scope. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 
With  one  man  heckoned  firom  the  rest  helow, 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climh  his  happiness,  would  he  well  expressed 
In  onr  condition. 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  hut  hear  me  on : 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  hut  of  late 
(Some  better  than  his  value),  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
Mske  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air. 

Pain,  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of 
mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  beloved,  all  his  dependents. 
Which  laboured  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top, 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down, 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot 

Pom.  *Ti8  common : 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  shew. 
That  shall   demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of 

Fortune 
More  pregnantly  than  words.     Yet  you  do  well 
To  shew  lord  Timon  that  mean  eyes  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpet  $oundi.     Enter  Timon,  attended;  the 
Servant  of  Vbntidius  talking  with  him, 

2tm.  Imprisoned  is  he,  say  you? 

Ven,  Serv.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  five  talents  is  his 
debt; 
Uis  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing  to  him, 
Periods  his  comfort 

7^m.  Noble  Ventidius !     Well ; 

1  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off 
My  friend  when  he  must  need  me.     I  do  know 

him 
A  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help. 
Which  he  shall  have :  I  '11  pay  the  debt,  and  free 
him. 

yen,  Serv.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  him :  I  will  send  his 
ransom; 
And,  being  enfranchised,  bid  him  come  to  me : 
T  is  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
But  to  support  him  afler. — Fare  you  well. 

f^en.  Serv.  All  happiness  to  your  honour !  [Exit. 

Enter  an  Old  Athenian. 

Old  Ath.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 
7tm.  Freely,  good  father. 
Old  Ath.  lliou  hast  a  servant  named  Lucilius. 
Tm,  I  have  so :  what  of  him  ? 


Old  Ath.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  be- 
fore thee. 
Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius ! 

Enter  Lucilius. 

Luc.  Here,  at  your  lordship's  service. 

Old  Ath.  This  fellow  here,  lord  Timon,  this  thy 
creature. 
By  night  frequents  my  house.     I  am  a  man 
That  firom  my  first  have  been  inclined  to  thrift ; 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  raised 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

TUn.  Well;  what  further? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin 
else, 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'  the  youngest  for  a  bride, 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost. 
In  qualities  of  the  best     This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love:  I  pr'ythee,  noble  lord. 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort ; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honest 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon : 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself. 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim.  Does  she  love  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  She  is  young  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity 's  in  youth. 

Tim.  [To  Lucilius].  Love  you  the  maid? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  she  accepts  of  it 

Old  Ath.  If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  be 
missing, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  firom  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world, 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endowed. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  ? 

Old  Ath.  Three  talents,  on  the  present;   in 
future,  all. 

Tim,  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  served  me 
long; 
To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little, 
For 't  is  a  bond  in  men.    Give  him  thy  daughter : 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  1 11  counterpoise. 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  lord. 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim.  My  hand  to  thee ;  mine  honour  on  my 
promise. 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship :  never  may 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping 
Which  is  not  owed  to  you ! 

[Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Old  Athenian. 

Poet.   Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live 
your  lordship ! 
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Tim.  I  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon : 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend? 

Pain,  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside :  these  pencilled  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out.     I  like  your  work ; 
And  you  shall  find  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Ttm.  Well  fare  you,  gentlemen :  give  me  your 
hand; 
We  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffered  under  praise. 

Jew,  What,  my  lord  ?  dispraise  ? 

Tim,  A  mere  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for't  as  *tis  extolled. 
It  would  unclew  me  quite. 

Jew.  My  lord,  't  is  rated 

As  those  which  sell  would  give:  but  you  well 

know, 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  masters :  believe  %  dear  lord, 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it 

Tim.  Well  mocked. 

Mer,  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  speaks  the  com- 
mon tongue, 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim.  Look  who  comes  here.  Will  you  be  chid? 

Enter  Apemantus. 

Jew.  We  will  bear,  with  your  lordship. 

Afer.  He  11  spare  none. 

Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  for  thy  good  mor- 
row ; 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves 
honest 

71m.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  knaves  ?  thou 
know'st  them  not 

Apem.  Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 

Ttm.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  I  repent  not 

Jew.  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  know'st,  I  do;  I  called  thee  by 
thy  name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Of  nothing  so  much  aa  that  I  am  not 
like  Timon. 

Ttm.  Whither  art  going? 

Apem.  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's 
brains. 

Ttm.  That's  a  deed  thou 'It  die  for? 

Apem.  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by 
the  law. 


Tim.  How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  The  best  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well  that  painted  it  ? 

Apem .  He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter ; 
and  yet  he 's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.  You  are  a  dog. 

Apem.  Thy  mother 's  of  my  generation :  what 's 
she,  if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  No ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Ttm.  An'  thou  shouldst,  thou  'dst  angar  ladies. 

Apem.  O,  they  eat  lords ;  so  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.  That 's  a  lascivious  apprehension. 

Apem.  So  thou  apprehend'st  it :  take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain  dealing,  which  wiU 
not  cost  a  man  a  doit 

Tim.  What  dost  thou  think  't  is  worth? 

Apem.  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now, 
poet? 

Poet.  How  now,  philosopher  ? 

Apem.  Thou  liest 

Poet.  Art  not  one  ? 

Apem,  Yes. 

Poet.  Tlien  I  lie  not. 

Apem.  Art  not  a  poet  ? 

Poet.  Yes. 

Apem,  Then  thou  liest :  look  in  thy  last  work, 
where  thou  hast  feigned  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That 's  not  feigned ;  he  is  so. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay 
thee  for  thy  labour :  he  that  loves  to  be  flattered 
is  worthy  o'the  flatterer.  Heavens,  that  I  were 
a  lord! 

Tim.  What  wouldst  do  then,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now ;  hate  a 
lord  with  my  heart 

Ttm.  What,  thyself? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Wherefore? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord. — 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant? 

Mer.  Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Traflic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will  not ! 

Mer.  If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it 

Apem.  Trafl[ic  's  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound 
thee! 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  a  Servant 

Tim.  What  trumpet's  that? 

Serv.  'T  is  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse, 
All  of  companionship. 

Tim.  Pray  entertain  them ;  give  them  guide  to 

us.  lExetmt  some  Attendants. 

You  must  needs  dine  with  me : — Go  not  you  hence, 
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Tni  I  have  thanked  you;  and,  when  dinner's 

done, 
Shew  me  diis  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  sights. 

Enter  Alcibiadss,  with  hU  company. 

Most  welcome,  sir !  [  They  $ahUe. 

Jpem.  So,  so ;  there  !-— 

Ach^  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints ! — 
That  there  should  he  smaUlove  'mongst  these  sweet 

knaves, 
And  sll  this  courtesy !    The  strain  of  man 's  hred 

out 
Into  haboon  and  monkey. 
Aleib.  Sir,  you  have  saved  my  longing,  and  I 
feed 
Most  hungeriy  on  your  sight. 

Tifli.  Right  welcome,  sir. 

Ere  we  depart,  we  'U  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.     Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

lExetmt  aU  but  Apbmantus. 

Enter  two  Lords. 

Ut  Lord,  What  time  a  day  is 't,  Apemantus  f 

Apem,  Time  to  he  honest 

lit  Lord,  That  time  serves  still. 

Apem,   The  most  accursed  thou,   that  still 

omitt'st  it. 
2nd  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon*s  feast 
Apem.  Ay ;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine 

heat  fools. 
2nd  Lord.  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 
Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool,  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 
2nd  Lord.  Why,  Apemantus  f 
Apem.  Shouldst  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  I 
mean  to  give  thee  none. 
IttLord.  Hang  thyself. 
Apem.  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding ; 
make  thy  requests  to  4iy  friend. 
2nd  Lord.  Away,  unpeaceable  dog,  or  111  spurn 

thee  hence. 
Apem.  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  ass. 

lExU. 
Ut  Lord.  He  *s  opposite  to  humanity.     Come, 
shaU  we  in, 
And  taste  lord  Timon's  hoimty  ?  he  outgoes 
The  very  heart  of  kindness. 
2nd  Lord.  He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of 
gold, 
Ii  bat  his  steward :  no  meed,  but  he  repays 
Serenfold  above  itself;  no  gtft  to  him, 
But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

\st  Lord.  The  noblest  mind  he  carries 

That  ever  governed  man. 
2nd  Lord.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes !  Shall 

we  in? 
Ut  iMrd.  I  '11  keep  you  company.      [ExewiU. 


Scene  II. —  The  tame.    A  Room  of  State  in 

TiM0N*8  House. 

Hautboys  playing  loud  music.  A  great  banquet 
served  in;  Flavius  and  others  attending:  then 
enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  Lucius,  Lucullus, 
Sempbonius,  and  other  Athenian  Senators,  with 
Ventidius,  and  Attendants.  Then  comes,  drop' 
ping  after  aU,  Apemantus,  discontentedly. 

Fen.  Most  honoured  Timon,  it  hath  pleased  the 
gods  to  remember 
My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich  : 
Then,  as  in  gratefid  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  those  talents, 
Doubled,  with  thanks,  and  service,  from  whose  help 
I  derived  liberty. 

Tim.  O,  by  no  means. 

Honest  Ventidius :  you  mistake  my  love ; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever ;  and  there 's  none 
Can  truly  say  he  gives,  if  he  receives : 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them :  faults  that  are  rich,  are  fair. 

Fen.  A  noble  spirit  I 

[  l^ey  all  stand  ceremomously  looking 
on  Timon. 

71m.  Nay,  my  lords, 

Ceremony  was  but  devised  at  first 
To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shewn ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs 

none. 
Pray  sit ;  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  {.They  sit. 

\st  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confessed  it 

Apem.  Ho,  ho,  confessed  it!  hanged  it,  have 
you  not? 

Tim.  O,  Apemantus !  you  are  welcome. 

Apem.  No,  you  shall  not  make  me  welcome : 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.  Fie,  thou  art  a  churl;  you  have  got  a 
humour  there 
Does  not  become  a  man ;  'tis  much  to  blame. — 
They  say,  my  lords,  ^*  Ira  furor  brems  est" 
But  yond'  man's  ever  angry. — 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
For  he  does  neither  affect  company, 
Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

Apem.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,  Timon ; 
I  come  to  observe ;  I  give  thee  warning  on 't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee ;  thou  art  an  Athe- 
nian; therefore  welcome.  I  myself  would  have  no 
power :  pr'y  thee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent. 

Apem.  I  scorn  thy  meat !  't  would  choke  me,  for 
I  should 
Ne'er  flatter  thee. — O  you  gods !  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not ! 
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It  grieves  me  to  see  sa  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one  man's  blood ;  and  all  the  madneaa  is, 
He  cheers  them  up  too. 

I  wonder  men  dare  truat  themseWes  with  met! ; 
Meth  inks  they  should  invite  them  without  knives; 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't ;  the  fellott  that 
Sits  nejtthim  now,  partsbread  with  him, and  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
la  the  readiest  man  to  kill  liim :  it  has  been  proved. 
If  Iwereahugeman,  I  should  fear  to  drink  atmeals. 
Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous 


Great  men  should  drink  vith  Ii«mei*  on  their 
77m.  My  lord,  in  heart;  and  let  the  health  go 

2nij  £or^  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 

Apem.  Flow  this  way  I 

A  brave  fellow!  he  keep  his  tida  well.  Timon, 
Those  healths  will  make  tbee.and  thy  atate,lookiU. 
Here 's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  •  tinner, 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire : 
This  and  my  food  are  equals ;  there  '*  no  odd*. 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 


Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus! 
71«.  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart 'sin  the  field 

Alcib.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my  lord. 

Tim  .You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies, 
than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

jlle^.  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord, 
there 's  no  meat  like  tbem ;  I  could  wish  my  best 
friend  at  such  a  feasL 

jlpem.  'Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thine 


enemies  then ;  that  then  thou  mightst  kill  'em,  and 


bidti; 


to  'en 


Iff /.orij.  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness,  my 
lord,  that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts,  whereby 
we  might  express  some  part  of  our  leals,  we  should 
think  ourselves  for  ever  perfect. 

Tim.  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the  gods 
themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  have  much 
help  from  you :  how  had  you  been  my  Mends  else  t 
why  have  you  that  charitable  title  from  Ihoutaods, 
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did  jon  not  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart?  I  have  told 
more  of  you  to  myself,  than  you  can  with  modesty 
speak  in  your  own  behalf;  and  thus  far  I  confirm 
you.  O  you  gods !  think  I,  what  need  we  have  any 
fiiends,  if  we  should  never  have  need  of  them  ? 
they  were  the  most  needless  creatures  living, 
should  we  ne'er  have  use  for  them ;  and  would 
most  resemble  sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases, 
that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves.  Why,  I 
have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I  might  come 
nearer  to  you.  We  are  bom  to  do  benefits :  and 
what  better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own,  than 
the  lichee  of  our  friends?  O,  what  a  precious 
comfort 't  is  to  have  so  many,  like  brothers,  com- 
manding one  another's  fortunes !  O  joy,  e'en 
made  away  ere  it  can  be  bom !  Mine  eyes  cannot 
bold  out  water,  methinks :  to  forget  their  faults, 
I  drink  to  you. 

Apem.  Thou  weep'st  to  make  them  drink,  Timon. 

TrndLord,  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sprung  i^. 

Apem*  Ho,  ho !  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a 
bastard. 

3r«{  Lord.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  moved  me 
much. 

Jpem.  Much!  \^Tucket  sounded, 

Tim.  What  means  that  trump  ? — How  now  ? 

EfUer  a  Servant 

Setv,  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies 
most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim.  Ladies?  What  are  their  wills? 

Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my 
lord,  which  bears  that  o£Bce  to  signify  their  plea- 


Tim.  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon ;  and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste ! — ^The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom :  the  ear, 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  all  pleased  from  thy  table  rise ; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim,  They  are  welcome  all ;  let  them  have  kind 
admittance: 
Music,  make  their  welcome.  lExit  Cupid. 

\ti  Lord.  You  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  you  are 
beloved. 

Musk.  Re-enter  Cupid,  with  a  masque  of  Ladies 
as  Amaaums,  with  lutes  in  their  hands,  dancing 
and  playing. 

Apem.  Hey-day,  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes 
this  way ! 
They  dance !  they  are  mad  women, 
lake  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life. 


As  this  pom]^  shews  to  a  little  oil  and  root. 

We  make  ourselves  fools  to  disport  ourselves ; 

And  spend  our  flatteries  to  drink  those  men 

Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again, 

WitH  poisonous  spite  and  envy. 

Who  lives,  that's  not  depraved  or  depraves? 

Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spum  to  their  graves 

Of  their  friends'  gift?     ' 

I  should  fear  those  that  dance  before  me  now. 

Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me.  It  has  been  done : 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

The  Lords  rise  from  table,  with  much  adoring  of 
Timon  ;  and  to  shew  their  loves,  each  singles  out 
an  Amazon,  and  aU  dance,  men  with  women,  a 
lofty  strain  or  two  to  the  hautboys,  and  cease. 

Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleasures  much  grace, 
fair  ladies. 
Set  a  fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment, 
Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind ; 
You  have  added  worth  unto 't,  and  lively  lustre. 
And  entertained  me  with  mine  own  device : 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

1st  Lady.  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the  best 

Apem.  'Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy ;  and  would 
not  hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet  attends 
you: 
Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 

AU  Ladies.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt  Cupid  and  Ladies. 

Ttm.  Flavius!— 

Flav.  My  lord. 

Tim.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flae.  Yes,  my  lord. — More  jewels  yet  f 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour;  ^Aside. 
Else  I  should  tell  him — well — i'  faith  I  should — 
When  all's  spent,  he  'd  be  crossed  then,  an  he  could. 
'Tis  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind ; 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind. 
[£xt7,  and  returns  with  the  casket. 

1st  Lord.  Where  be  our  men? 

Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2nd  Lord,  Our  horses? 

Ttm.  O,  my  friends,  I  have  one  word 

To  say  to  you : — Look  you,  my  good  lord, 
I  must  entreat  you,  honour  me  so  much 
As  to  advance  this  jewel ; 
Accept,  and  wear  it,  kind  my  lord. 

1st  Lord.  I  am  so  far  already  in  your  gifls, — 

All,  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the 
senate 
Newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 
Thn.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 
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Flav,  I  beseech  your  honour, 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word ;  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.  Near?  why  then  another  time  I  '11  hear 
thee: 
I  pry  thee,  let  us  be  provided 
To  shew  them  entertainment. 

Flav.  I  scarce  know  how.  [^Aside. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2nd  Serv.  May  it  please  your  honour,  the  lord 
Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 
Four  milk-white  horses,  trapped  in  silver. 

Tim.  I  shall  accept  them  fairly :  let  the  presents 

Enter  a  third  Servant 

Be  worthily  entertained. — How  now,  what  news  ? 

Zrd  Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable 
gentleman,  lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company 
to-morrow,  to  hunt  with  him ;  and  has  sent  your 
honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim,  I  '11  hunt  with  him ;  and  let  them  be  re- 
ceived. 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.  What  will  this  come  to?    [Ande. 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. — 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse ;  or  yield  me  this, 
To  shew  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is. 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good ; 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state. 
That  what  he  speaks  is  aU  in  debt ;  he  owes 
For  every  word :  he  is  so  kind  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for't;  his  lands  put  to  their  books. 
Well,  'would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  ofiice, 
Before  I  were  forced  out  I 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed, 
Than  such  as  do  even  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [jBopi/. 

Tim,  You  do  yourselves 

Much  wrong,  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own 

merits : — 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2nd  Lord,  With  more  than  common  thanks  I 
will  receive  it 

*^rd  Lord,  O,  he  is  the  very  soul  of  bounty ! 

Tim.  And  now  I  remember  me,my  lord,  you  gave 
Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on :  it  is  yours,  because  you  liked  it ! 


2nd  Lord,  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord, 
in  that. 

Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord ;  I  know, 
no  man 
Can  justly  praise,  but  what  he  does  affect : 
I  weiffh  my  friends'  affection  with  mine  own ; 
I  '11  tell  you  true.     I  '11  call  on  you. 

AU  Lordi,  O,  none  so  welcome. 

Tim,  I  take  all  and  your  several  visitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  't  is  not  enough  to  give ; 
Methinks  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich ; 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee :  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  dead ;  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitched  field. 

Akib,  Ay,  defiled  land,  my  lord. 

Ist  Lord,  We  are  so  virtuously  bound, — 

Tim.  And  so  am  I  to  you. 

2nd  Lord,  So  infinitely  endeared, — 

Tim,  All  to  you. — Lights,  more  lights ! 

Ut  Lord,  The  best  of  happiness. 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  lord  Timon ! 

Tim,  Ready  for  his  firienda. 

[^Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Lords,  ^. 

Apem,  What  a  coil 's  here  1 

Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums ! 
I  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.  Friendship 's  full  of  dregs : 
Methinks  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound 

legs: 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies. 

Tim,  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I  would  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem,  No,  I  '11  nothing :  for, 

If  I  should  be  bribed  too,  there  would  be  none  left 
To  rail  upon  thee ;  and  then  thou  wouldst  tin  the 

faster. 
Thou  giv'st  so  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou 
Wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly: 
What  need  these  feasts,  pomps,  and  vain  glories? 

Tim,  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  raU  on  society  once, 
I  am  sworn  not  to  give  regard  to  you. 
Farewell :  and  come  with  better  music.     [Exit. 

Apem,  So ;  thou  'It  not  hear  me  now ; — ^thou 
shalt  not,  then ;  I  '11  lock 
Thy  heaven  from  thee.    O,  that  men's  ears  should 

be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  I  [Exit. 
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ScMsl. — Atheni.  AJtoeminaSeDetoi'tHoiue. 
Enter  a  Senator,  with  paptr*  m  Aif  hand. 
Sai.  And  late,  five  thoiuand  (to  Vuro  and  to 

He  owM  aine  thoiuand),  beiiilei  my  former  ram. 
Which  makei  it  fire-and-twenty. — Still  in  motion 
Of  nging  vBite  T     It  cannot  bold ;  it  will  not. 
[f  I  want  gold,  ateal  but  a  beggar'i  dog 
Aod  gire  it  Tinion,  wby,  die  dog  coins  gold : 
If  I  wotdd  kU  mj  hone,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  tban  he,  why,  giTe  my  horse  to  Timon ; 
Aik  nothing,  give  it  Um,  it  foal*  roe  •traight, 
And  able  honea.    No  porter  at  hii  gale ; 
Bat  lather  one  that  nuilea,  and  still  invitet 
All  that  pan  by.    It  cannot  bold;  no  reaaon 
Cm  Nmnd  hia  atate  in  aafety.     Caphli,  boa  I 
Ctflm,ltafi 

Enter  Cafhib. 
Ctpk.  Here,  nr :  what  ii  your  pleaiure  7 

Sol  Get  on  your  cloak,  and  haste  you  to  lord 
TWm; 
liiip6rtDne  him  for  my  moniet ;  be  not  ceaaed 
With  dight  denial ;  nor  then  ailenced,  when — 
"  Commend  me  to  your  mailer,"  and  the  cap 
Fliyi  ID  the  right  hand  thn*: — but  tell  him,  litrab, 
Uy  Dies  cry  to  me,  I  muat  serve  my  turn 
ObI  of  mine  own ;  hii  daya  end  time*  are  past, 
And  my  reliance*  on  his  fracted  dates 
Hire  imit  my  credit :  I  love  and  honoiu'  hira ; 
Bat  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger : 
Immtdiito  are  roy  oeedi ;  and  my  relief 
Mnit  not  be  tossed  and  turned  to  roe  ia  words. 
But  tod  snpply  immediate.     Get  you  gone : 
^  OQ  a  most  importunate  aapict, 
A  viagg  of  demand ;  for  I  do  fear, 
^^bra  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 
Wd  Fimon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull, 
i     Which  flashes  now  a  phceiiix.     Gat  you  gone. 


CspA.  I  go,  sir. 

Stn.  Aygo,  sir ;  take  the  bond*  along  with  you, 
And  have  the  dates  in  coropt 
Caph.  I  will,  sir. 

5m.  Go.  [EteuHt. 


ScemgIL— T^sooM.  AHaBinTiin 


Enter  Flatiui,  mUh  many  biiit  in  hii  hand. 

^av.  No  care,  no  stop  I  bo  aenseless  of  expense. 
That  he  will  nritber  know  how  to  maintain  it. 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot:  bikei  no  account 
How  things  go  ftom  biro ;  nor  resumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue  :  never  mind 
Was  to  be  BO  unwise,  to  be  so  kind. 
What  shall  be  done!  he  will  not  hear,  tilt  feel : 
I  must  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from 

hunting. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  fie  I 

f  Isidore  <tnd 

CopA.  Good-even,  Varro :  what. 

You  come  for  money  I 

Far.  Sere.  is 't  not  yonr  business  too  ? 

Caph.  It  is ; — and  yours  too,  Isidore  I 

I$id.  Serv.  It  is  so. 

Caph.  'Would  we  were  all  discharged  1 

Far.  Sent.  I  fear  it 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  TiuoN,  Alcibiaobs,  and  Lords,  jr. 
Tiin.  So  soon  as  dinner  'sdone,  we  11  forth  again. 
My  Alcibiades.— With  met  what  is  your  wiUf 
Caph.  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 
Tin.  Duest  whence  are  you  ? 
CapA.  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord. 

71m.  Go  to  my  steward. 
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Capk,  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  off 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month : 
My  master  is  awaked  hy  great  occasion, 
To  call  upon  his  own  ;  and  humbly  prays  you, 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you  *11  suit, 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'y  thee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tim,  Contain  thyself,  good  friend. 

Far.  Serv.  One  Varro's  servant,  my  good  lord, — 

Jsid.  Serv.  From  Isidore ; 

He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, — 

Caph.  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  master's 
wants, — 

Far.  Serv.  T  was  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord,  six 
weeks, 
And  past. — 

hid.  Serv.  Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  lord; 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath : — 
I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on ; 

[^Exeunt  Alcibiades  and  Lords. 
1 11  wait  upon  you  instantly. — Come  hither,  pray 
you:  [To  Flavius. 

How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encountered 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds. 
And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts. 
Against  my  honour  ? 

Hav.  Please  you,  gentlemen, 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business : 
Your  importunacy  cease  till  after  dinner ; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

71m.  Do  so,  my  friends : 

See  them  well  entertained.  [Exit. 

Flav.  I  pray,  draw  near.  ^Exit. 

Enter  Apemantus  and  a  Fool. 

Caph.  Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the  fool  with  Ape- 
mantus; let's  have  some  sport  with  'em. 

Far.  Serv.  Hang  him,  he  '11  abuse  us. 

Isid.  Serv.  A  plague  upon  him,  dog ! 

Far.  Serv.  How  dost,  fool  ? 

Apem.  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ? 

Far.  Serv.  I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem.  No;  'tis  to  thyself. — Come  away. 

[7*0  the  Fool. 

Isid.  Serv.  [To  Varro's  Servant].  There's  the 
fool  hangs  on  your  back  already. 

Apem.  No,  thou  stand'st  single ;  thou  art  not  on 
him  yet 

CapK  Where's  the  fool  now? 

Apem.  He  last  asked  the  question.  —  Poor 
rogues,  and  usurers'  men!  bawds  between  gold 
and  want! 

AU  Servants.  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 


Apem.  Asses.' 

AUServ,  Why? 

Apem.  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and  do 
not  know  yourselves. — Speak  to  'em,  fool. 

Fool.  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

AU  Serv.  Gramercies,  good  fool :  how  does  your 
mistress  ? 

Fool.  She  *s  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such 
chickens  as  you  are.  'Would  we  could  see  you  at 
Corinth. 

Apem.  Good !  gramercy  ! 

Enter  Page. 

Fool.  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress'  page. 

Page.  [To  the  Fool].  Why,  how  now,  captain? 
what  do  you  in  this  wise  company? — How  dost 
thou,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  'Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I 
might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'y  thee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  su- 
perscription of  these  letters;  I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

Apem.  Canst  not  read? 

Page.  No. 

Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that 
day  thou  art  hanged.  This  is  to  lord  Timon ;  this 
to  Alcibiades.  Go ;  thou  wast  bom  a  bastard,  and 
thou  'It  die  a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog ;  and  thou  shalt 
famish — a  dog's  death.  Answer  not,  I  am  gone. 

lExU  Page. 

Apem.  Even  so  thou  out-runn'st  grace.  Fool,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  lord  Timon 's. 

FwU.  Will  you  leave  me  there? 

Apem.  If  Timon  stay  at  home. — You  threeserve 
three  usurers? 

AU  Serv.  Ay ;  'would  they  served  us  I 

Apem.  So  would  I,-— as  good  a  trick  as  ever 
hangman  served  thief. 

Fo<d.  Are  you  three  usurers'  men  ? 

AU  Serv.  Ay,  fool. 

Fool.  I  think,  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his  ser- 
vant: my  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool. 
When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they 
approach  sadly,  and  go  away  merry ;  but  they  enter 
my  mistress'  house  merrily,  and  go  away  sadly. 
The  reason  of  this  ? 

Far.  Serv.  I  could  render  one. 

Apem.  Do  it,  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremaster  and  a  knave ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Fctr.  Serv.  What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like 
thee.  'Tis  a  spirit:  sometime  it  appears  Uke  a 
lord ;  sometime  like  a  lawyer ;  sometime  like  a 
philosopher,  with  two  stones  more  than  his  artifi- 
cial one :  he  is  very  often  like  a  knight ;  and,  gene- 
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raUj,  in  all  shapes  that  man  goes  up  and  down  in, 
from  fourscore  to  thirteen,  this  spirit  walks  in. 

Far.  Serv.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fod^  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man :  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  lackest 

Apem,  That  answer  might  have  become  Ape- 
man  tus. 

All  Serv.  Aside,  aside :  here  comes  lord  Timon. 

Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavius. 

Apem.  Come  with  me,  fool,  come. 
Fool,  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  bro- 
ther, and  woman ;  sometime,  the  philosopher. 

[^Exeunt  Apemantus  and  Fool. 
Flap,  'Ptay  you,  walk  near,  I  'U  speak  with  you 
anon.  {^Exeunt  Servants. 

Tim.  You  make  me  marvel :  wherefore,  ere  this 
time. 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me ; 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense. 
As  I  had  leave  of  means? 

Flav.  Tou  would  not  hear  me. 

At  many  leisures  I  proposed. 

Im.  Go  to : 

Perchance  some  single  vantages  you  took, 
When  my  indisposition  put  you  back ; 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flav,  O,  my  good  lord  I 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accoimts, 
Laid  them  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  off. 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When,  for  some  trifling  present,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,  I  have  shook  my  head  and  wept; 
Tea,  'gainst  the  authority  of  manners,  prayed  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  close :  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks,  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate, 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.  My  dear-loved  lord, 
Though  you  hear  now  (too  late !),  yet  now 's  a  time 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts, 
Tim,  Let  all  my  land  be  sold. 

Fhv.  T  is  all  engaged,  some  forfeited  and  gone ; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues :  the  future  comes  apace : 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  f 
Tim,  To  Lacedsemon  did  my  land  extend. 
thv,  O,  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word ; 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone ! 
Tm,  You  tell  me  true, 

i%iti.If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  falsehood, 
^  me  before  the  exactest  auditors, 
And  Bet  me  on  the  proof.    So  the  gods  bless  me, 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppressed 


With  riotous  feeders ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blazed  with  lights  and  brayed  wiUi  min- 
strelsy ; 
I  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  cock. 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim,  Pr'y  thee,  no  more. 

Flav,  Heavens,  have  I  said,  the  bounty  of  this 
lordl 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves  and  peasants 
This  night  englutted  1    Who  is  not  Timon's  ? 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is  lord 

Timon's? 
Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon ! 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 
Feast-won,  fast-lost;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers. 
These  fliies  are  couched. 

Tim.  Come,  sermon  me  no  further : 

No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart; 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ?  Canst  thou  the  conscience 

lack. 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends  ?   Secure  thy  heart ; 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love. 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing. 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use, 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

iFZav.  Assiurance  bless  your  thoughts ! 

71j9i.  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine 
are  crowned, 
That  I  account  them  blessings;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends :  you  shall  perceive  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 
Within  there,  ho ! — Flaminius  1  Servilius ! 

Enter  Flaminius,  Servilius,  and  other  Servants. 

Serv.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Tim.  I  will  despatch  you  severally. — ^You  to 
lord  Lucius, — 
To  lord  Lucullus  you ;  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to-day ; — ^you  to  Sempronius : 
Commend  me  to  their  loves ;  and,  I  am  proud,  say. 
That  my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them 
Toward  a  supply  of  money:  let  the  request 
Be  fifty  talents. 

JFTsm.  As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Mav,  Lord  Lucius  and  Lucullus?  humph  I 

{^Atide. 

Tim.  Go  you,  sir  [7b  another  Servant],  to  the 
senators 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  have 
Deserved  this  hearing) ;  bid  *em  send  o*  the  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flav.  I  have  been  bold 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way) 
To  them  to  use  your  signet  and  your  name ; 
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n  a  joint  and  corporate 


That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would ;  are  lorry — you  are  honour- 
able,— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wiahed— they  know  ddI — 
Something  balh  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  well — 'tii 

pity— 
And  BO,  intending  other  aerioui  matten, 
After  diilaateful  looks,  and  the»e  hard  fractions. 
With  certain  half-capa,  and  cold-moving  nods. 
They  fi-oie  me  into  litenee. 

7!m.  You  gods,  reward  them ! — 

1  pr'y  thee,  man,  look  cheerly.   These  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary : 
Their  blood  ii  caked,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows; 
T  is  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind ; 


And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  towarda  earth,  i 

Ii  fashioned  for  the  journey,  didl  and  heavy. —        ' 
Go  to  Ventidiu*  [Tv  a  Serrant] :— Pr'y  thee,  he      I 

not  sad;  [To  pLAvits. 

Thou  art  true  and  honest ;  ingenuously  I  speak,      | 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee :— [7*0  Servant]  Venti- 

dius  lately 
Buried  his  &ther ;  by  whose  death,  he  '■  stepped      ' 
Into  a  great  estate :  when  be  was  poor,  I 

Imprisoned,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends, 
I  cleared  him  with  five  talents :   greet  him  from      | 

Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity 

Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remembered 

With  those  five  talents :— that  had  [To  Fliviub],      | 

give  il  these  fellows 
To  whom 'tis  instant  due.   Ne'er  speak,  or  lUnk, 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
Fiav.   I  would  I  could  not  think :  that  thought 

is  bounty's  foe ;  , 

Being  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  othera  so.  [£mnl. 
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SciMB  I, — Athens.     A  Room  m  Lucullus's 

FLAMiiirui  toailing.     EnUr  a  Servant  to  him. 
Sen.  I  hare  told  my  lord  of  you ;  he  i«  coining 
down  to  you. 
FIttm.  I  thank  you,  ur. 

EtUtr  LucuLLus. 

Sen.  Here  'i  my  lord. 

ZwHJ.  [aiide].  One  of  lord  Hmon'a  tnenT  a 
^fl,  I  warrant  Why,  thii  hits  nght ;  I  dreamt  of 
1  ulTer  baain  and  ewer  to-night. — Flaminiiu,  ho- 
HMt  Flaminiui;  you  are  very  respectively  wel- 
fome,  iir. — Fill  me  «ome  wine.— [£n(  Servant. 
And  how  does  that  honourable,  complete,  free- 
Huited  gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very  bountifid 
|ood  lord  and  master  t 

Flam.  His  health  ii  well,  sir. 

LiKtL  I  am  right  glad  that  hi*  health  is  well, 
nr.  And  what  hait  thou  there  under  thy  cloak, 
pKtty  FUminliii? 

flam.  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir ; 
■hich,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreatyour 
lononr  to  supply ;  who,  having  great  and  iiiitunt 
occasion  to  use  fifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your 
lordihip  to  furnish  him;  nothing  doubting  your 
prnent  assistance  therein. 

tueid.  La,  la,  la,  la; — "nothing  doubting," 
■>y>  be?  alas,  good  lordl  a  noble  gentleman 
t  is,  if  he  would  not  keep   so  good   a  house. 


Many  a  time  and  often  I  have  dined  with  him, 
and  told  him  on 't ;  and  come  agun  to  supper  to 
him,  of  purpose  to  have  bin)  spend  less :  and  yet 
he  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no  warning 
by  my  coming.  Every  man  has  his  fault,  and 
honesty  is  his :  I  have  told  him  on 't,  but  I  could 
never  get  him  from  it. 

Re-»Htler  Servant  mth  unnr. 

Serv.  Please  your  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 

£ueu/.E1aminimi,I  have  noted  thee  always  wise. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Flam.  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 

LuCttl.  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  to- 
wardly  prompt  spirit, — give  thee  thy  due, — and 
one  that  knows  what  belongs  to  reason;  and 
canst  use  the  time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well : 
good  parts  in  thee.^Get  you  gone,  sirrah. — [_To 
the  Servant,  mho  goei  out."] — Draw  nearer,  honest 
Flaminius.  Thy lord'sabountiful gentleman:  but 
thou  art  wise;  and  thou  knowest  well  enough, 
although  thou  comest  to  me,  that  this  is  no  bme 
to  lend  money  ;  especially  upon  bare  friendship, 
without  security.  Here 's  three  solidares  for  thee : 
good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say  thou  sawest  me 
not.     Fare  thee  well. 

Flaai.  Is't  possible  the  world  should  so  much 
differ; 
And  we  alive,  that  lived  t  Fly,  damntd  baseness, 
To  him  that  worships  thee  I 

[  Throtfing  the  money  away. 
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LucuL  Ha !  now  I  see  thou  art  a  fool,  and  fit 
for  thy  master.  \^Exit  Lucullus. 

Flam,  May  these  add  to  the  number  that  may 
scald  thee ! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation. 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself! 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights?  O  you  gods, 
I  feel  my  master's  passion !     This  slave 
Unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him : 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment, 
When  he  is  turned  to  poison  ? 
O,  may  diseases  only  work  upon 't ! 
And,  when  he  is  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part 

of  nature 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour !    [£xt7. 


Scene  II. — The  tame,     A  public  Place, 

Enter  Lucius,  with  three  Strangers. 

Luc.  Who,  the  lord  Timon?  he  is  my  very 
good  friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

\st  Stran,  We  know  him  for  no  less,  though  we 
are  but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common 
rumours;  now  lord  Timon's  happy  hours  are 
done  and  past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 

Luc,  Fie,  no;  do  not  believe  it;  he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

2nd  Stran,  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that, 
not  long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord 
Lucullus,  to  borrow  so  many  talents ;  nay,  urged 
extremely  for  %  and  shewed  what  necessity  be- 
longed to 't,  and  yet  was  denied. 

Luc,  How? 

2nd  Stran,  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Luc,  What  a  strange  case  was  that?  now,  be- 
fore the  gods,  I  am  ashamed  on 't.  Denied  that 
honourable  man?  there  was  very  little  honour 
shewed  in*t  For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs 
confess  I  have  received  some  small  kindnesses 
from  him,  as  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  such 
like  trifles,  nothing  comparing  to  his ;  yet,  had 
he  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  me,  I  should  ne'er 
have  denied  his  occasion  so  many  talents. 

Enter  Servilius. 

Set,  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder 's  my  lord ;  I 
have  sweat  to  see  his  honour. — My  honoured 
lord, —  [To  Lucius. 

Luc.  Servilius !  you  are  kindly  met,  sir.  Fare 
thee  well:  commend  me  to  thy  honourable- 
▼urtuous  lord,  my  vjery  exquisite  friend. 


Ser.  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
sent — 

Luc,  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much 
endeared  to  that  lord ;  he 's  ever  sending :  how 
shall  I  thank  him,  think'st  thou  ?  And  what  has 
he  sent  now  ? 

Ser.  He  has  only  sent  his  present  occasion  now, 
my  lord ;  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his 
instant  use  with  so  many  talents. 

Luc.  I  know  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me ; 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser,  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  my 
lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Luc.  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius? 

Ser.  Upon  my  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I,  to  disfumish 
myself  against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  might 
have  shewn  myself  honourable !  how  unluckily  it 
happened,  that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before 
for  a  little  part,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour ! 
— Servilius,  now  before  the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to 
do 't ;  the  more  beast,  I  say.  I  was  sending  to  use 
lord  Timon  myself,  these  gentleman  can  witness ; 
but  I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  had 
done  it  now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his 
good  lordship;  and  I  hope  his  honour  will  con- 
ceive the  fairest  of  me,  because  I  have  no  power 
to  be  kind.  And  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count  it 
one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  say,  that  I  cannot 
pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good 
Servilius,  will  you  befriend  me  so  fiu*  aa  to  use 
mine  own  words  to  him  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc.  I  will  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. 

[Exit  Servilius. 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk,  indeed ; 
And  he  that 's  once  denied,  wiU  hardly  speed. 

[Exit  Lucius. 

lit  Stran.  Do  you  observe  this,  Hoetilius  ? 

2nd  Stran,  Ay,  too  well. 

1st  Stran,  Why  this  is  the  world's  soul ; 
And  just  of  the  same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit :  who  can  call  him  his  friend 
That  dips  in  the  same  dish?  for,  in  my  knowing, 
Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father. 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse ; 
Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages :  he  ne'er  drinks. 
But 'Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip : 
And  yet  (O,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man. 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape !) 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his, 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

3r  J  Stran,  Religion  groans  at  it 

IH  Stran,  For  mine  own  part, 
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I  aercT  tuted  Timon  in  my  life. 

Nor  came  anj  of  hit  bountiei  over  me, 

To  muk  me  for  hia  friend ;  yet,  I  protest, 

For  liij  right  noble  mini,  illiutrioua  virtue, 

And  honourable  carriage, 

Had  his  neeenit;  made  use  of  me, 

I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation. 

And  the  beat  half  ibmld  have  returned  to  him, 

So  much  I  love  his  heart :  but  I  perceive 

Men  mtut  learn  now  with  pity  to  diipenae ; 

Forp^cy  nta  above  conscience.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  111.— rAen 

£Mter  SBHrBONiua,  and  a  Serrant  (/Tihom'«. 
Sem.  Musthe  needslrmibtemein't?  humph  I 
'bove  all  othenf 
He  might  have  tried  lord  Lucius,  or  LucuUu* ; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 
Whom  he  redeemed  from  prison :  all  thete 
Owe  their  estate!  unto  him. 
Srrv.  My  lord, 


Thcyhave  aU  been  touched,  andfound  base  metal; 
For  Ihej  have  all  denied  him. 

Sem.  How!  have  they  denied  him f 

Has  VenlidiuB  and  Lucullus  denied  him? 
And  doe*  he  lend  to  me  7  Three  ?  humph  t— 
It  ihew*  hut  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 
Must  1  be  hb  last  refuge !  His  Iriends,  like  phy- 

Thiice  give  him  over :  must  I  take  the  cure  upon 

me  7 
He  has  much  disgraced  me  in 't ;  I  am  angry  at 

Thatmight  have  known  my  place;  1  tee  no  sense 

fbr't, 
Bui  hii  occasions  might  have  wooed  me  first ; 
For,  in  my  conscience,  !  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  received  gift  fi^m  him : 


And  does  he  think  so  baclcwardly  of  me  now. 

That  I II  requite  it  lastf    No  : 

So  it  may  prove  an  argument  of  laughter 

To  the  rest,  and  'mongst  lords  1  be  thought  a  fool. 

I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum. 

He  liad  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind's  sake ; 

1  bad  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.    But  now 

And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join; 
Who  bates  mine  honour,  shall  not  know  my  coin. 
lEril. 
Serv.  Excellent !  Your  lordship's  a  goodly  vil- 
lain. The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he 
made  man  politic;  he  crossed  himself  by 't:  and  1 
cannot  think  but,  in  the  end,  the  villanies  of  man 
will  set  him  clear.  How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to 
appear  foul !  lakes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked ; 
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like  those  that,  under  hot  ardent  zeal,  would  set 
whole  realms  on  fire.  Of  such  a  nature  b  his 
politic  love. 

This  was  my  lord's  best  hope ;  now  all  are  fled, 
Save  the  gods  only.     Now  his  friends  are  dead, 
Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employed 
Now  to  guard  sure  their  master. 
And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth,  must  keep  his  house. 

[Exit. 


Scene  IV. — The  same.  A  Hall  in  Timon's  House, 

Enter  two  Servants  of  Varro,  and  the  Servant 
of  Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hortensius,  and 
other  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors^  waiting 
his  coming  out, 

Var,  Serv,  Well  met ;  good-morrow,  Titus  and 
Hortensius. 

Tit,  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

Hor.  Lucius  ? 

What,  do  we  meet  together? 

Luc,  Serv,  Ay,  and  I  think 

One  business  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Tit.  So  is  theirs  and  ours. 

Enter  Phi  lotus. 

Luc,  Serv.  And  sir 

PhUotustoo! 

Phi.  Good-day  at  once. 

Luc.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Serv.  So  much  ? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet? 

Luc,  Serv,  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on 't ;  he  was  wont  to  shine  at 
seven. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  shorter 
with  him : 
You  must  consider  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 
I  fear  'tis  deepest  winter  in  lord  Timon's  purse : 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Fmd  little. 

Phi.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that 

Tit,  I  '11  shew  you  how  to  observe  a  strange 
event 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hor.  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift, 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Hor.  It  is  against  my  heart. 


Luc,  Serv,  Mark,  how  strange  it  shews, 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes : 
And  e'en  as  if  yoiu:  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  send  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor.  I  am  weary  of  this  charge,  the  gods  can 
witness : 
I  know  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth, 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 

1st  Far.  Serv,    Yes,  mine's  three  thousand 
crowns :  what 's  yours  ? 

Luc,  Serv,  Five  thousand  mine, 

1st  Far,  Serv,  'Tis  much  deep :  and  it  should 
seem  by  the  sum, 
Your  master's  confidence  was  above  mine ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equalled. 

Enter  Flaminius. 

Tit,  One  of  lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc,  Serv,  Flaminius!  sir,  a  word :  'pray,  is  my 
lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not 

Tit,  We  attend  his  lordship ;  'p^y>  signify  io 
much. 

Flam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that ;  he  knows  you 
are  too  diligent  {^Exit  Flaminius. 

Enter  Flavius,  in  a  cloak^  muffled. 

Luc.  Serv,  Ha !  is  not  that  his  steward  muffled 
so? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit,  Do  you  hear,  sir? 

1st  Far.  Serv,  By  your  leave,  sir, — 

Flav.  What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend? 

Tit.  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sur. 

Flav.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  sure  enough. 
Why  then   preferred  you  not  yoiur  sums  and 

biUs, 
When  your  false  masters  eat  of  my  lord's  meat? 
Then  they  could  smile,  and  fawn  upon  his  debts, 
And  take  down  the  interest  into  their  gluttonous 

.    maws. 
You  do  yourselves  but  wrong  to  stir  me  up ; 
Let  me  pass  quietly : 

Believe 't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end ; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

Ilav.  If  'twill  not  serve,  'tis  not  so  base  as 
you; 
For  you  serve  knaves.  [£xi/. 

1st  Far.  Serv.  How !  what  does  hii  cashiered 
worship  mutter? 

2nd  Far.  Serv.  No  matter  what :  he 's  poor,  and 
that 's  revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader 
than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  ?  such 
may  rail  against  great  buildings. 
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Enter  Sbrviliui. 

TU»  Of  here 's  Servflius ;  now  we  shall  know 
MHue  answer. 

Ser,  If  I  might  beseeeh  you,  gentlemen,  to 
rapair  eome  other  hour,  I  should  much  derive 
from  *t :  for,  take 't  of  my  soul,  my  lord  leans  won- 
drouily  to  discontent  His  comfortable  temper 
bas  forsook  him ;  he  is  much  out  of  health,  and 
keeps  his  chamber. 

Lue,  Serv.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers  are 
not  sick : 
And,  if  it  be  so  fiiur  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts. 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Ser.  Good  gods ! 

TU.  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  answer,  sir. 

Flam,  [within].  Servilius,  help ! — ^mylord!  my 
lord! 

Enter  Timom,  in  a  rage;  Flaminius  following* 

Tim,  What,  are  my  doors  opposed  against  my 
paasage? 
Hare  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
Tlie  place  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  shew  me  an  iron  heart  ? 

Lue,  Serv.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

TU.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Lue.  Serv.  Here 's  mine. 

Hor.  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord. 

Boik  Far.  Serv,  And  ours,  my  lord. 

PhL  All  our  bills. 

Tim,  Knock  me  down  with  'em :  cleave  me  to 
the  girdle. 

Lue,  Serv,  Alas !  my  lord, — 

TIm.  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 

Tu,  Mine,  fifty  talents. 

Tisi.  Tell  out  my  blood. 

Lue,  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that 
What  yours?— and  yours? 

lit  Far.  Serv,  My  lord, — 

2Hd  Far,  Serv,  My  lord,— 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  on 
you !  [ExU, 

Hot.  'Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money :  these  debts  may  well 
be  called  desperate  ones ;  for  a  madman  owes  'em. 

[Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavius. 

Jh».  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me,  the 
slaves: 
Creditors ! — devils. 
Fkv.  My  dear  lord, — 
Tni.  What  if  it  should  be  so? 
Flav.  My  lord, — 


Tim.  I  '11  have  it  so. — My  steward ! 

/Zav.  Here,  my  lord. 

71m.  So,  fitly. — Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius ;  all : 
I  '11  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav,  O,  my  lord. 

You  only  speak  firom  your  distracted  soul : 
There  is  not  so  much  left  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim,  Be 't  not  in  thy  care ;  go, 

I  charge  thee ;  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more ;  my  cook  and  I  '11  provide. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  V.—l^e  same.     The  Senate-House. 

The  Senate  sitting.    Enter  Alcibiades,  attended. 

1st  Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to't; 
The  fault's  bloody; 
Tis  necessary  he  should  die : 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2nd  Sen.  Most  true ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 

Alcib.  Honour,  health,  and  compassion  to  the 
senate! 

1st  Sen.  Now,  captun  ? 

Aleib.  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  crueUy. 
It  pleases  time,  and  fortune,  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood, 
Hath  stepped  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into 't 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside. 
Of  comely  virtues : 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice 
(An  honour  in  him,  which  buys  out  his  fault) ; 
But,  with  a  noble  fury  and  fair  spirit. 
Seeing  his  reputation  touched  to  death. 
He  did  oppose  his  foe : 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  proved  an  argument 

1st  Sen.  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox. 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair : 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  la- 
boured 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  and  set  quarrel- 
ling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour ;  which,  indeed, 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  bom : 
He 's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  sufier 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe ; 
And  make  his  vrrongs  his  outsides, 
To  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly ; 
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And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill, 
What  folly  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill ! 

jilrib.  My  lord, — 

IH  Sen,  You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear; 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

jllcib.  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon 
me. 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. — 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle. 
And  not  endure  all  threats  ?  sleep  upon  it, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats 
Without  repugnancy  ?     If  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad?  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant, 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it : 
And  the  ass,  more  captain  than  the  lion ; 
The  fellow  loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.     O,  my  lords. 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good : 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  eztremest  gust ; 
But  in  defence,  by  mercy,  't  is  most  just. 
To  be  in  anger  is  impiety ; 
But  who  is  man  that  is  not  angry? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2nd  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Alcib,  In  vain?  his  service  done 

At  Lacedsemon  and  Byzantium 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

UtSen.  What's  that? 

Alcib,  Why,  I  say,  my  lords,  he  has  done  fair 
service. 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies : 
How  fidl  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds ! 

2nd  Sen,  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em : 
He  is  a  sworn  rioter :  he  has  a  sin 
That  often  drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  pri- 
soner : 
If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough 
To  overcome  him :  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 
And  cherish  factions :  't  is  inferred  to  us, 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

I  ft  Sen,  He  dies. 

Aicib,  Hard  fate !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own 

time, 
And  be  in  debt  to  none),  yet,  more  to  move  you, 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  them  both : 
And,  for  I  know  your  reverend  ages  love  security, 
I  '11  pawn  my  victories,  all  my  honour  to  you. 
Upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 


Why,  let  the  war  receive 't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

Itt  Sen.  We  are  for  law ;  he  dies :  urge  it  no  more, 
On  height  of  our  displeasure :  friend,  or  brother, 
He  forfeits  his  gvm  blood  that  spills  another. 

Alcib,  Must  it  be  so  ?  it  must  not  be.  My  lords, 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2nd  Sen.  How? 

Alcib,  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

3rd  Sen,  What? 

Alcib,  I  cannot  think  but  your  age  has  forgot  me; 
It  could  not  else  be  I  should  prove  so  base. 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace : 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1st  Sen,  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 

'Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  efiect : 
We  banish  thee  for  ever. 

Alcib,  Banish  me? 

Banish  your  dotage ;  banish  usury. 
That  makes  the  senate  ugly. 

lit  Sen.  If,  after  two  days*  shine,  Athens  con- 
tain thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment  And,  not  to  swell 

our  spirit, 
He  shall  be  executed  presently. 

[Exeunt  Senators. 

Alcib,  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that 
you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you ! 
I  'm  worse  than  mad !  I  have  kept  back  their  foes, 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest ;  I  myself 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts : — all  those,  for  this? 
Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds?    Banishment? 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banished ; 
It  is  a  cause, worthy  my  spleen  and  fury, 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I  'U  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'Tis  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  aa  gods. 

lExit 


Scene  VI. — A  moffnificetU  Room  in  Timon's 

IfouMe, 

Mutic,  Tablet  set  out :  Sery&nts  attending.  Enter 
divers  Lords,  at  several  doors. 

1st  Lord.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2nd  Lord,  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think  this 
honourable  lord  did  but  tiy  us  this  other  day. 

1st  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring 
when  we  encountered.  I* hope  it  is  not  so  low 
with  him  as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his 
several  friends. 
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2«rf  Lori.  I[  should  not  be,  by  Ae  penuauDn 
or  hii  neir  feaiting. 

lii  Lord.  I  ahould  think  to.  Hb  hath  wnt 
me  an  cameit  inviting,  which  many  my  near 
occuiona  did  urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath 
conjured  me  beyond  them,  and  I  mutt  need* 
appear. 

2wf  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my 
importunate  business,  but  he  would  not  hear  my 
exeuae-  I  am  soiry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of 
me,  LhM  my  provision  was  out. 

Id  iMTtL  1  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  un- 
dtntand  how  all  things  go. 

Siuf  ixirA  Every  tnan  here's  ao.  What  would 
he  have  botrowed  of  you  I 

Xu  Lord,  A  thousand  pieces. 

iad  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces ! 

lit  Lord.  What  of  you  t 

iatd  Lord.  He  aeot  to  me,  nr, — Here  he  comes. 


Enter  TiHOH,  tmd  Attendanti. 

Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both; — 
And  how  fare  you  t 

\tt  Lord.  Ever  at  the  beat,  hearing  well  of 
your  lordship. 

2«id  Ltard.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer 
more  willing,  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tin.  [ontfc].  Nor  morewillingly  leaves  winter; 
such  summer-bird*  are  men. — Gentlemen,  our 
dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long  stay:  feast 
your  ears  with  the  music  awhile,  if  they  will  ' 
fare  so  hanhly  on  the  trumpet's  sound :  we  shall 
to 't  presently. 

I«f  Lord.  I  hope  it  remains  not  unkindly  with 
your  lordship,  that  1  returned  you  an  empty 
messenger. 

Tun.  O,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2iid  Lord.  My  noble  lord, — 

Tim.  Ah,  my  good  friend  !  what  cheer  t 

[Tht  banqiut  hrotght  in. 


2md  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en 
lick  of  ahame  that,  when  your  lordship  this  other 
day  sent  to  me,  I  was  to  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tiss.  Think  not  on't,  sir. 

2nd  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  before,— 

Tisi.  Lei  it  not  cumber  your  better  remem- 
bnnce. — Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

pid  Lord.  All  covered  dishes  I 

lit  Ijord.  Royal  cheer,  1  warrant  you. 

ird  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money  and  the 
season  can  yield  it 

lit  Lord.  How  do  youl  what's  the  news? 

3fJ£oni.AIcibiades  is  banished:  hear  you  of  itr 

_   ,  ,      ,    t  Alcibiades  banished! 
ZadLord.   ) 

SrdLord.   T  is  so,  be  sure  of  it 

lit  Lord.  Howl  how! 

2nd  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what  I 

Tim.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  neart 

3rd  Lord.  Ill  tell  you  more  anon.     Here's 

a  Dohte  feast  toward. 

Tad  Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  still. 

3rd  Lord.  Will 't  hold?  will 't  hold  I 

2nd  Lord.  It  does :  but  time  will — and  so— 


3rd  Lord.  I  tto  ci 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as 
he  would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress :  your  diet  shall 
be  in  all  placea  alike.  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it, 
to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  die  first 
place :  sit,  sit     The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

Yon  great  benefsctors,  sprinkle  our  societj  with 
thankfulneH.  For  your  own  giRs,  mske  TDUneWes 
pnised:  but  reierre  still  to  gire,  \ni  your  deities 
be  despised.  Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one 
need  not  lend  to  another :  for,  were  jaar  godheads 
to  borrow  of  men,  men  would  foruke  the  godi. 
Make  the  meat  he  beloved  moia  than  the  man  that 
gives  it  Lei  no  aasembl;  of  Iwentj  be  without  ■ 
■core  of  villaina.  If  there  ait  twelve  women  at  the 
table,  let  a  dozen  of  tliEm  be— as  they  are.~The 
reat  of  your  feea,  O  gods ! — (he  aenatora  of  Atbena. 
together  with  the  common  lag  of  people, — what  is 
smiaa  in  tbem,  you  goda,  make  auitable  for  deatme- 
tioo.  For  theae  my  present  (Vienda,  sa  they  are  to 
me  nothing,  ao  in  nothing  blea*  them,  and  to  no- 
thing are  they  welcome. 

Uncover,  doga,  and  lap. 
[TV  di 


■e/nUc/io, 


Somt  tpeak.  Wbat  doe*  hi*  lordibip  mean  ! 
Simt  other.  1  know  not. 
Tim.  May  you  a  better  feait  never  behold, 
Youknotofmoutb-friendi!  imokeandlukewann 

Ii  yoiir  perfection.     Thii  is  Timon'))  last ; 
Wlio  stuck  and  ipangled  you  witb  flatteries, 
Washes  it  off,  and  aprinklei  in  your  faces 

[  Throumtf  tcater  in  their  faet$. 


Your  reeking  villany.    Lire  loatbed  and  long, 
Most  smiling,  nnooth,  detested  parasites, 
Courteoui  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bean, 
You  fool*  of  Fortune,  trencber-rriends,  Hme's  flin, 
Cap-and-knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jackl ! 
Of  man,  and  beaat,  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er ! — What,  dost  thou  goT 
Soft,  lake  tby  physic  fint ;  thou  too, — and  thou  ;— 
[  ThrotBt  the  dithet  at  them,  and  drirt*  them  out. 


Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  modon!  Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest 
Burn,  house ;  sink,  Athens  I  henceforth  hated  be 
Ofnmon,  man,  andallhumani^.         ~    [ExU. 

Bt-mtertht  Lords,  witholher  Lords  oiuf  Senaton. 

Itt  Lord.  How  now,  my  lordal 

2nd  Lord.    Know   you    the   quali^   of  lord 
Timon '■  fiiry  ? 

Srd  Lord.  Pith !  did  you  see  mj  cap? 

Ath  Lord.  I  have  lost  my  goirn. 


Zrd  Lord.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought 
but  humour  sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel 
the  other  day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my 
hat — Did  you  see  my  jewel! 

\th  Lord.  Did  you  tee  my  cap  ? 

2flJ  Lord.  Here  'tit. 

Ath  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1((  Lord.  Let's  make  no  stay. 

2nd  Lord.  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

3rd  Lord.   1  feel 't  upon  my  bonea. 

4lk  Lord.  One  day  he  gives  iis  diamonds,  next 
day  stones.  [Extwit. 


AC  i    \V 


ScEHE  l.—  mtkoul  the  Walk  of  Athe 
EnUr  TmoN. 
71m.  Let  me  look  bftck  upon  thee.  Otho 
That  girdleit  in  thoie  wolvea,  dive  in  the 
And  fence  not  Athens  I  Matr«ni,turnincou 
Obedience  fail  in  children  I  Slave*  and  I 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  Senate  fram  the 
And  minister  in  their  iteadi  I  To  genen 
Convert  o'the  instant,  green  virginiCyl 
Do'tin  jourparenta'efei!  Bankrupts  ho] 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  I 
And  cut  jour  truiters'  throat* !     Bound  se 

steal; 
Large-handed  robben  your  grave  ntaaten 
And  pill  by  law !     Maid,  to  thy  master's 
Thy  mistren  is  o'the  brothel!     Son  of  si: 
Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  thy  old  limpii 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains  I     Piety  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night  rest,  and  neighbourliood, 
Instructioii,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 
And  yet  confLuion  livel  —  Plagues  incident  to 


YooT  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  itrolce  I     Thou  cold  sciatica, 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  mannera !     Lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youtli ; 
That  'gainit  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive, 
And  dtown  themselves  in  riot!     Itches,  blains. 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy  !     Breath  infect  breath  ; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  pnson  1     Nothing  1  '11  bear  from  thee 
But  nakedness,  thou  djCestable  town  I 
Take  thou  tliat  too,  with  multiplying  banns  1 
Hmon  will  to  the  woods;  where  he  shall  find 
The  unkindest  baast  mors  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  ye  good  gods  all !) 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  hi*  hale  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low  1 
Amen.  [Exit. 


Scene  II. — Athens.     A  RoominTiuan't  Hoiue. 

Enter  Flavius,  with  two  or  three  Servants. 

1st  Sen.  Hear  you,  master  ate  ward,  where  'sour 
master? 
Are  we  undone?  cast  offi  nothing  remainingT 

Plan.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  should  i  say  to 

Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

Ill  Serv.  Such  a  house  broke! 

So  noble  a  master  fallen !     All  gone !  and  not 
One  tt'ienA  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him  1 

2nd  Srrv.  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 

From  our  companion,  thrown  Into  his  grave, 
So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away  ;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him, 
Like  empty  purses  picked:  and  hi*  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 
With  his  disease  of  all'shimned  poverty. 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone.— More  of  our  fellows. 

Enter  other  Servants. 
Flav.  All  broken  implements  of  arvined  house. 
3rd  5'eni.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon'slivery, 


ACT    IV. 
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That  see  I  by  our  faces ;  we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow.     Leaked  is  our  bark ; 
And  we  poor  mates  stand  on  the  dying  deck, 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Ft-av.  Good  fellows  all, 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  I  '11  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake. 
Let 's  yet  be  feUows ;  let 's  shake  our  heads,  and 

Bay, 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
"  We  have  seen  better  days."  Let  each  take  some ; 

[^Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  more : 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

{^Exeunt  Servants. 
O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt, 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 
Who  'd  be  so  mocked  with  glory  ?  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds, 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnished  friends  ? 
Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart ; 
Undone  by  goodness !     Strange,  unusual  blood. 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. 
My  dearest  lord, — blessed  to  be  most  accursed. 
Rich  only  to  be  wretched, — thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  lord ! 
He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  seat 
Of  monstrous  friends : 
Nor  has  he  with  him  to  supply  his  life. 
Or  that  which  can  command  it. 
I  '11  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 
I  '11  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will ; 
Whilst  I  have  gold,  I  '11  be  his  steward  stilL 

[Exit. 


Scene  III.— 7^0  Woods. 

Enter  Timon. 

Tim.  O  blessed  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the 
earth 
Rotten  humidity ;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air !— Twinned  brothers  of  one  womb,— 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth, 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  several  for- 
tunes; 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser : — not  nature. 
To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune. 
But  by  contempt  of  nature. 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord ; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary. 


The  beggar  native  honour. 

It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides ; 

The  want  that  makes  him  lean.  Who  dares, — who 

dares. 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright. 
And  say,  "This  man's  a  flatterer?"  If  one  be, 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grize  of  fortune 
Is  smoothed  by  that  below :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  all  is  oblique ; 
There 's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures. 
But  direct  villany.     Therefore,  be  abhorred 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains : 
Destruction  fang  mankind! — Earth,  yield  me 

roots !  IDigging. 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison! — What  b  here? 
Gold? — yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold? — 
No,  gods,  I  am  no  idle  votarist. 
Roots,  you  clear  heavens !  Thus  much  of  this,  will 

make 
Black,  white ;  foul,  fair ;  wrong,  right ; 
Base,  noble ;  old,  young ;  coward,  valiant 
Ha,  you  gods!  why  this?  What  this,  you  gods? 

Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides ; 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads : 
Tliis  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  the  accursed  ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  adored ;  place  thieves. 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  senators  on  the  bench :  this  is  it 
That  makes  the  wappened  widow  wed  agiun : 
She  whom  the  spital-house  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again.     Come,  damned  earth, 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  putt'st  odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature.   IMarch  afar  off."}  Ha!  a 

drum  ? — ^Thou  'rt  quick, 
But  yet  I  '11  bury  thee.     Thou  'It  go,  strong  thief, 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand. — 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest. 

[Keeping  some  gold. 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  drum  and  fife,  in  warlike 
manner :  Phrynia  and  Timandra. 

Aldb.  Speak,  what  art  thou  there  ? 

Tim.  A  beast,  as  thou  art    The  canker  gnaw 
thy  heart. 
For  shewing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Alcib.  What  is  thy  name  ?  Is  man  so  hatefiil  to 
thee. 
That  art  thyself  a  man  ? 

Tim,  I  am  misanthropot,  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog. 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 
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Aieib*  I  know  thee  well ; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearned  and  strange. 
Tim,  I  know  thee,  too ;  and  more,  than  that  I 
know  thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum ; 
With  man's  hlood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules : 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws,  are  cruel ; 
Then  what  should  war  he  ?  This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword. 
For  aU  her  cheruhin  look. 
Pkry.  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

Tim.  I  will  not  kiss  thee ;  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 
Aldb.  How  came  the  noble  Timon  to  this  change  ? 
7m*  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give : 
Bat  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alab,  Noble  Timon,  what  friendship  may  I  do 
thee? 
71m.  None,  but  to  maintiun  my  opinion. 
Aleib.  What  is  it,  Timon? 
Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none. 
— If  thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee, 
for  thou  art  a  man ! — if  thou  dost  perform,  con- 
found thee,  for  thou'rt  a  man ! 
Aleib.  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 
Tim.  Thou  saw'st  them  when  I  had  prosperity. 
AleibA  see  them  now ;  then  was  a  bless6d  time. 
Tim,  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of 

harlots. 
Itman,  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 
Voiced  so  regardfully? 
Ttm.  Art  thou  Timandra  ? 

Timan,  Yes. 

Tim.  Be  a  whore  still  I     Theylove  thee  not  that 
use  thee ; 
Give  them  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours :  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths :  bring  down  rose-cheek6d 

youth 
To  the  tub-fast  and  the  diet. 

Tman,  Hang  thee,  monster ! 

Alab,  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra ;  for  his  wits 
Are  drowned  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band :  I  have  heard,  and  grieved. 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 
Tist.  I  pr*y  thee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee 

gone. 
Alab,  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Timon. 
Tisi.  How  dost  thou  pity  him  whom  thou  dost 
trouble? 
I  had  rather  be  alone. 


Aldh,  Why,  fare  thee  well  : 

Here 's  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  it ;  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Aldb,  When  I  have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a 
heap, — 

Tim.  Warr'st  thou  'gainst  Athens? 

Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  cause. 

Tim.  The  gods  confound  them  all  i'thy  con- 
quest; and  thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquered! 

AUib.  Why  me,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  That,  by  killing  of  villains,  thou  wast  bom 
to  conquer  my  country. 

Put  up  thy  gold  :  Go  on, — here 's  gold, — go  on ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-viced  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air.     Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one : 
Pity  not  honoured  age  for  his  white  beard ; 
He 's  an  usurer :  strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron ; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest. 
Herself 's  a  bawd :  let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword ;  for  those  milk- 
paps 
That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes. 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 
But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors :   spare  not 

the  babe. 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their 

mercy ; 
Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounced  thy  throat  shall  cut. 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse :  swear  against  objects ; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes ; 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor 

babes. 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot  There 's  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers : 
Make  large  confusion ;  and,  thy  fury  spent, 
Confounded  be  thyself!     Speak  not;  be  gone! 

Alcib.  Hast  thou  gold  yet?  I  '11  take  the  gold 
thou  giv'st  me. 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim.  Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  heaven's  curse 
upon  thee ! 

Pkry,    ^  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Timon :  hast 

Timan.  )  thou  more  ? 

Tim.  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her 
trade. 
And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd.  Hold  up,  you  sluts. 
Your  aprons  mountant :  you  are  not  oathable, — 
Although  I  know  you  '11  swear,  terribly  swear. 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues. 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you, — spare  your 

oaths ; 
I  '11  trust  to  your  conditions.    Be  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you, 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  burn  him  up ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke. 
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And  be  no  turncoats :  yet  may  your  pains,  six 

months, 
Be  quite  contrary :  and  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 
With  burdens  of  the  dead; — some  that  were 

hanged, 
No  matter ;— wear  them,  betray  with  them :  whore 

still ; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles ! 

Phry.     \   Well,  more  gold :  what  then  ? 

Timan,  )   Believe 't  that  we  11  do  anything  for 
gold. 

7tm.  Consumption  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  men ;  strike  their  sharp  shins, 
And  mar  men's  spurring.  Crack  the  lawyer's  voice, 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly :  hoar  the  flamen. 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  foresee, 
Smells  from  the  general  weal :  make  curled-pate 

niflians  bald ; 
And  let  the  unscarred  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you :  plague  all ; 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection. — There  *s  more  gold : 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you. 
And  ditches  grave  you  all ! 

Phry.    ^  More  counsel  with  more  money,  boun- 

7\man,  j  teous  Timon. 

71m.  More  whore,  more  mischief,  flrst ;  I  have 
given  you  earnest. 

Alcih.  Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens. 
Farewell,  Timon ; 
If  I  thrive  well,  I  '11  visit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well,  I  '11  never  see  thee  more. 

AUib,  I  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim.  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 

Alcih.  Call'st  thou  that  harm  ? 

Tim.  Men  daily  And  it.     Get  thee  away, 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  oflend  him. — 

Strike. 

\_Drum  heaU.     Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Piirynia, 

an(JTlMANDRA. 

Tim.  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man*s  unkind- 
ness. 
Should  yet  be  hungry ! — Common  mother,  thou, 

IDigying. 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable  and  inflnite  breast 
Teems  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puflTed, 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venomed  worm, 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine ; 


Yield  him  who  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate, 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root ! 
En  sear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb ; 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingratefiil  man ! 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented ! — O,  a  root ;  dear  thanks ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plougb-tom  lean ; 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips ! 

Enter  Apemantus. 

More  man?    Plague!  plague! 

Apem.  I  was  directed  hither :  Men  report 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 
Tim.  'T  is,  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a 
dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate.  Consumption  catch  thee ! 
Apem,  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.     W^hy  thia  spade  ?  this 

place  ? 
This  slave-like  habit?  and  these  looks  of  care? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft; 
Hug  their  diseased  perfumes,  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  these  woods 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee, 
And  let  his  very  breath  whom  thou  'It  observe 
Blow  off  thy  cap ;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain, 
And  call  it  excellent.     Thou  wast  told  thus; 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters,  that  bid  wel- 
come 
To  knaves  and  all  approachers:  'tis  most  just 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  hadst  thou  wealth  again, 
Rascals  should  have 't.    Do  not  assume  my  like- 
ness. 
Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I  'd  throw  away  myself. 
Apem.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like 
thyself; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool.     What,  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm?   Will  these  mossed 

trees, 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out?    Will  the  cold 

brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-nights  surfeit?  Call  the  creatures, 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven ;  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  exposed, 
Answer  mere  nature ;  bid  them  flatter  thee ! 
O !  thou  shalt  find, — 
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Thm.  A  fool  of  thee :  depart. 

Apenu  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

71«.  I  hate  thee  worse. 

j^pem.  Why? 

Tmi.  Thou  flatterr'st  misery. 

Apem.  I  flatter  not ;  but  say,  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

TijR.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out? 

Jpem.  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Dost  please  thyself  in 't  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tin.  What !  a  knave  too  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour-cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well:  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly ;  thou  'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thcni  not  beggar.     Willing  misery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp ;  is  crowned  before : 
The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete ; 
The  other  at  high  wish :  best  state,  contentless, 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being. 
Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 
Thou  shouldst  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Thr.  Not  by  his  breath  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasped ;  but  bred  a  dog. 
HadstthoUf  like  us,  from  our  first  swath  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  afibrds 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plunged  thy- 
self 
In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  learned 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  followed 
The  sugared  game  before  thee.     But  myself, 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of 

men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment ; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  bnish 

Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 

For  every  storm  that  blows ; — I  to  bear  this. 

That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden. 

Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance ;  time 

Hath  made  thee  hard  in 't.     Why  shouldst  thou 
*     hate  men? 

They  never  flattered  thee.  What  hast  thou  given  ? 

If  thou  wilt  curse, — thy  father,  that  poor  rag. 

Must  be  thy  subject;  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 

To  some  she-beggar,  and  compounded  thee, — 

l^oor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence !  be  gone  1 

If  thou  hadst  not  been  bom  the  worst  of  men, 

Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  and  flatterer. 
Apem.  Art  thou  proud  yet? 
^isi.  Ay,  that  1  am  not  thee. 
^pem.  I,  that  I  was  no  prodigal. 
Tim,  I,  that  I  am  one  now : 


Were  all  the  wealth  I  have  shut  up  in  thee, 
I  'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it    Get  thee  gone. — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it. .  [^Eatinff  a  root. 

Apem.  Here ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast. 

[Offering  him  $omething. 

Tim.  First  mend  my  company ;  take  away  thy- 
self. 

Apem.  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack 
of  thine. 

Tim.  'T  is  not  well  mended  so ;  it  is  but  botched : 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

Apem,  What  wouldst  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 

Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.  If  thou  wilt. 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold :  look,  so  I  have. 

Apem.  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim.  The  best  and  truest : 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hir6d  harm. 

Apem.  Where  ly 'st  o'  nights,  Timon  ? 

Tim,  Under  that 's  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  thou  o'  days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat ;  or  ra- 
ther, where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew 
my  mind ! 

Apem,  Where  wouldst  thou  send  it? 

Tim.  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never 
knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends :  when 
thou  wast  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity ;  in  thy  rags 
thou  knowest  none,  but  art  despised  for  the  con- 
trary.    There 's  a  medlar  for  thee ;  eat  it 

Tim.  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not 

Apem,  Dost  hate  a  medlar? 

Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem.  An  thou  hadst  hated  meddlers  sooner, 
thou  shouldst  have  loved  thyself  better  now. 
What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  unthriA,  that 
was  beloved  after  his  means  ? 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest 
of,  didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

Apem.  Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  thee;  thou  hadst  some 
means  to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem,  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou 
nearest  compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim.  Women  nearest ;  but  men,  men  are  the 
things  themselves.  What  wouldst  thou  do  with 
the  world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power? 

Apem,  Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim.  Wouldst  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the 
confusion  of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the 
beasts? 

Apem,  Ay,  Timon. 

Ttm.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  to  attain  to !    If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
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would  beguile  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the 
fox  would  eat  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the 
lion  would  suspect  thee,  when,  peradventure, 
thou  wert  accused  by  the  ass :  if  thou  wert  the 
ass,  thy  dulness  would  torment  thee;  and  still 
thou  livedst  but  as  a  breakfast  to  the  wolf:  if 
thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greediness  would  afflict 
thee,  and  oft  thou  shouldst  hazard  thy  life  for  thy 
dinner :  wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath 
would  confound  thee,  and  make  thine  own  self 
the  conquest  of  thy  fury :  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou 
wouldst  be  killed  by  the  horse;  wert  thou  a 
horse,  thou  wouldst  be  seized  by  the  leopard; 
wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the 
lion,  and  the  spots  of  thy  kindred  were  jurors  on 
thy  life :  all  thy  safety  were  remotion ;  and  thy 
defence,  absence.  What  beast  couldst  thou  be, 
that  were  not  subject  to  a  beast?  and  what  a 
beast  art  thou  already,  that  see'st  not  thy  loss  in 
transformation  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  couldst  please  me  with  speak- 
ing to  me,  thou  mightst  have  hit  upon  it  here : 
the  commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest 
of  beasts. 

Tim.  How !  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that 
thou  art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem,  Yonder  comes  a  poet  and  a  painter :  the 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee !  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way :  when  I  know  not  what 
else  to  do,  I  '11  see  thee  again. 

Tim,  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee, 
thou  shalt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's 
dog  than  Apemantus. 

Apem,  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Tim,  'Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit 
upon. 

Apem,  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to 
curse. 

Tim,  All  villains  that  do  stand  by  thee,  are  pure. 

Apem,   There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou 
speak'st 

Tim,  If  I  name  thee. — 
I  '11  beat  thee, — ^but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 

Apem,  I  would  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off. 

Tim.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog ! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive ; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apem,  'Would  thou  wouldst  burst ! 

Tim,  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue !     I  am  sorry  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  [Throto»  a  stone  at  him. 

Apem,  Beast! 

71m,  Slave ! 

Apem.  Toad! 

Tim,  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue ! 

[Apemantus  retreats  baekwardy  as  going, 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world ;  and  will  love  nought 


But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily :  make  thine  epitaph. 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O,  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

\_Looking  on  the  gold, 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Man ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  loved,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !  thou  visible  god. 
That  solder'st  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss !  that  speak'st  with  eveiy 

tongue. 
To  every  purpose  !     O,  thou  touch  of  hearts ! 
Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire ! 

Apem,  'Would  *t  were  so ; 

But  not  till  I  am  dead! — I  '11  say  thou  hast  gold: 
Thou  wilt  be  thronged  to  shortly. 

Ttm,  Thronged  to? 

Apem,  Ay. 

Ttm.  Thy  back,  I  pr'y  thee. 

Apem.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery ! 

Tim.  Long  live  so,  and  so  die ! — I  am  quit. 

lExit  Apemantus. 
More  things  like  men  ? — Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
them. 

Enter  Thieves. 

Ut  Tfiief,  Where  should  he  have  this  gold? 
It  is  some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his 
remainder :  the  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  fall- 
ing-from  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  me- 
lancholy. 

2nd  Thief,  It  is  noised  he  hath  a  mass  of  trea- 
sure. 

Zrd  Thief,  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him. 
If  he  care  not  for 't,  he  will  supply  us  easily :  if 
he  covetously  reserve  it,  how  shall 's  get  it? 

2nd  Thief.  True ;  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him; 
'tis  hid. 

\st  Thief.  Is  not  this  he? 

Thieves.  Where? 

2nd  Thief.  'Tis  his  description. 

Srd  Thief.  He ;  I  know  him. 

Thieves.  Save  thee,  Timon. 

Tim.  Now,  thieves? 

Thieves.  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 

Tim.  Both,  too ;  and  women's  sons. 

Thieves.  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much 
do  want. 

71m,  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  ot 
meat 
Why  should  you  want?  Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots; 
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Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  qiringi: 
Tbe  oaki  bear  nuut,  the  brian  icarlet  hips ; 
The  boDnteoiu  housewife,  Nature,  on  each  bush 
LajiherfuUmenbeforeyou.  Want?  why  wantT 
Iff  Thiff.  We  cannot  live  on  grass,  on  berries, 

As  beaaU,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 
Tat.  Nor  on  tbe  beasts  themselves,  the  birds, 
and  fishes ; 
Yoa  must  eat  men.    Yet  thanks  1  must  you  con, 
Hut  yon  are  thieves  professed ;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes :  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  profeuion*.     Rascal  thieves, 
Heft'sgold:  go.iucklhesubllebloodofthegrBpe, 


Till  the  high  fever  seeth  your  blood  to  froth, 
And  so 'scape  hanging.   Trust  not  the  physician; 
Hii  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
.  More  than  you  rob.     Take  wealth  and  lives  to- 

gether; 
Do  villany,  do,  since  you  profess  to  do't, 
Like  workmen.    I  '11  example  you  with  thievery : 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea;  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun : 
The  lea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tear* :  the  earth  '■  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement:  each  thing's  a  thief; 


Tkelawi,  your  eurbandtrhip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  unchecked  theft     Love  not  yourselves; 

Rob  one  another.  There's  more  gold:  cutthroats; 
AD  that  you  meet  are  thieves.     To  Athena  go ; 
Bresk  open  shops :  nothing  can  you  steal 
But  thieves  do  lose  it.     Steal  not  less,  for  this 
Igi'eyou;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoever! 
Amen.  [Timom  rctint  to  bit  cow. 

Srd  Tluef.  He  has  almost  charmed  me  from 
By  profession,  by  persuading  me  to  it, 

1«  TIatf.  TU  in  the  malice  of  mankind  that 
he  thus  advise*  us ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our 
mjnerj. 

2iJ  nief.  I  'II  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and 
|i«  over  my  trade. 

li<  Tkief.  Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens : 
■Ikk  ii  no  time  to  miserable  but  a  man  may  be 
>iiw.  \Extaat  Thieves. 


£Ft(#r  Flaviub. 
Flav.  O  you  gods ! 
Is  yon  dispjsed  and  ruinous  man  my  lord? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing?    O,  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestowed ! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour  has 
Desperate  want  made  I 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth  than  friends 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends! 
How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  wished  to  love  his  enemies! 
Grant  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  [hose  that  do ! 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  mj  lord. 
Still  serve  bim  with  my  life. — Mydearestmasterl 


TiMON  €omt»  foneoTd  froB 
Tim.  Away !  what  art  thou? 
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Flap.  Have  you  forgot  me,  lir  ? 

Tim.  Why  doM  uk  that?     1  have  forgot  all 

Then,  ifthougrant'Btthou'rtamBii,  1  have  forgot 

thee. 

Fhv,  An  honest  poor  servant  of  youre. 

Tim.  Then  I  know  thee  not. 
t  ne'er  had  honest  man  about  me,  t ;  all 
I  kept  were  knaves,  to  serve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Flat.  The  gods  are  witness, 
Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  hia  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

run.  What,dostthouweep?— Comenearer;— 
then  I  love  thee, 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disclaim 'st 
Flinty  mankind  i  whose  eyes  do  never  give 
But  thorough  lust  and  laughter.   Pity's  sleeping: 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 
weeping '. 

Flan.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord. 
To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth 

lasts, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

7'ini.  Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  BO  Just,  and  now  so  comfortable? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 
Let  me  behold  thy  face. — Surely  this  man 
Was  horn  of  woman. — 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness. 
Perpetual-sober  gods !     I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man, — mistake  me  not, — but  one; 
No  more,  1  pray  ;■ — and  he  'a  a  stewarii. — 
How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 
And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  but  all,  save  thee, 
I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise; 
For,  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me, 
Thau  mightst  have  sooner  got  another  service: 
For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters,- 


Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.     But  tell  me  true 
(For  1  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure). 
Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous. 
If  not  a  usuring  kindness ;  and  as  rich  men  deal 

gifts. 
Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one? 

Flav.  No,  my  most  worthy  master,  in  whose 

Doubt  and  suspect,  alas !  are  placed  too  late ; 
You  should  have  feared  false  times  when  yoD  did 

feast; 
Suspect  still  coroes  where  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  1  shew.  Heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 
Duty  and  zeal,  to  your  unmatched  mind  ; 
Care  of  your  food  and  living ;  and  believe  it, 
My  most  honoured  lord, 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me. 
Either  in  hope  or  present,  I  'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish,  that  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tita.  Look  thee,'tis  so! — Thou  singly  honest 

Here,  take  : — the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.  Go,  live  rich  and  happy : 
But  thus  conditioned:  thou  shall  build  from  men; 
Hate  all,  curse  all;  shew  charity  to  none; 
But  let  tlie  famished  flesh  slide  from  the  hone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar:  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'st  to  men;  let  prisons  swallow 

Debts   wither  them   to  nothing ;   be   men  like 

blasted  woods, 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods! 
And  so  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav.  O,  let  me  stay  and  comfort  you,  my 

Tim.  Ifthouhat'st  curses. 
Stay  not ;  fly  while  thou  'rt  blessed  and  free  : 
Ne'er  see  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 

[Exemt,  Mceralls. 
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scem:  1. 


performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act ;  and, 
jsut  in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the 
deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use.  To  promise  is 
most  courtly  and  fashionable :  performance  is  a 
kind  of  will  or  testament,  which  argues  a  great 
sickness  in  his  judgment  that  makes  it 

Tim.  Excellent  workman !  thou  canst  not  paint 
a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  say  I  have 
provided  for  him.  It  must  be  a  personating  of 
himself:  a  satire  against  the  softness  of  pros- 
perity ;  with  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
that  follow  youth  and  opulency. 

71m,  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in 
tliine  own  work?  wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults 
in  other  men  ?     Do  so ;  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet.  Nay,  let 's  seek  him : 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate, 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-cornered  night, 
Find  what  thou  want*st  by  free  and  offered  light. 
Come. 

Tim.  I  *11  meet  you  at  the  turn.  What  a  god  'sgold, 
That  he  is  worshipped  in  a  baser  temple 
Than  where  swine  feed ! 
'Tis  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  plough 'st  the 

foam ; 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave : 
To  thee  be  worship !  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crowned  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
'Fit  I  meet  them.  \^Adva$icing. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  master. 

Tim.  Have  I  once  lived  to  see  two  honest  men  ? 

Poet.  Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted, 
Hearing  you  were  retired,  your  friends  fall'n  off. 
Whose  thaiiklcss  natures — O,  abhori'^d  spirits ! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — 
What!  to  you! 

Whose  starlike  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being !  I  am  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words. 

Jim.  Let  it  go  naked ;  men  may  see 't  the  better : 
You  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are, 
Make  them  best  seen  and  known. 

Pain.  He  and  myself 

Have  travelled  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts. 
And  sweetly  felt  it. 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain,  We  are  hither  come  to  ofier  you  our 
service. 

Tim.  Most  honest  men!     Why,  how  shall  I 
requite  you? 
Can  you  eat  roots  and  drink  cold  water? — no. 


Both,  What  we  can  do  well  do,  to  do  yuu 

service. 
Tim.  You  are  honest  men.     You  have  heard 
that  I  have  gold ; 
I  am  sure  you  have :  speak  truth :  you  are  honest 
men. 
Pain.  So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord :  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend  nor  I. 

Tim,  Good  honest  men. — Thou  draw*st  a  coun- 
terfeit ITothe  Painter. 
Best  in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed,  tlie  best ; 
Thou  counterfeit'st  most  lively. 
Pain.            So,  so,  my  lord. 
Tim.  Even  so,  sir,  as  I  say. — And  for  thy  fiction, 

'[To  the  Poet. 
Why,  thy  verses  swell  with  stufTso  fine  and  smooth, 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art — 
But  for  all  this,  my  honest-natured  friends, 
I  must  needs  say,  you  have  a  little  fault : 
Marry,  't  is  not  monstrous  in  you ;  neither  wish  I 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Both.  Beseech  your  honour, 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Ttm.  You  '11  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 
Tim.  Will  you  indeed  ? 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 
Tim.  There  *s  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a 
knave. 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 
Both.  Do  we,  my  lord? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  see  him  dis- 
semble. 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him, 
Keep  in  your  bosom :  yet  remain  assured 
That  he 's  a  made-up  villain. 

Pain.  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 
Poet.  Nor  I. 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  I  '11  give  you 
gold. 
Kid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies : 
Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a 

draught. 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me, 
I  '11  give  you  gold  enough. 
Both.  Name  them,  my  lord ;  let's  know  them. 
Tim.  You  that  way,  and  you  this ;  but  two  in 
company : 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone, 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 
If  where  ihou  art  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

[To  the  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou.wouldst  not  reside 

[  To  ike  Poet. 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence !  pack !  there  'a  gold ;  ye  came  for  gold, 
ye  slaves : 
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Yoa  hare  work  for  me;  there's  payment:  hence! 
Vou  uv  an  alchjniiit ;  make  gold  of  that. — 
Out,  Taical  dnga ! 

lExit,  beating  and  driviug  them  out. 


Scene  II. — Tit  taiat. 

EhUt  Flaviub  and  two  Senators. 

Ftae.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  ipeak  with 

For  he  is  set  M  only  to  himsL-lf, 


That  nothing  but  himself,  nhich  looks  like  man, 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

\tt  Sea.  Bring  us  to  hi*  cave: 

It  is  OUT  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2nd  Sen.  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  still  the  same.    T  wa9  time  and  grief) 
That  framed  him  thus ;  time,  irith  his  fairer  hand. 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days, 
Theformermanmaynuikehim.  Bring ustohim, 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flav.  Here  is  his  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here !  Lord  Timon !  Timon ! 


I.ook  out,  and  speak  lo  friends.  The  Athenians, 
Ity  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate,  greet  thee : 
Spesk  lo  them,  noble  Timon. 

Enter  TiuoN. 
Tim.  Thou  sun,  that  comfort'st,  bum ! — Speak, 
and  be  hanged : 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister!  and  each  false 
B«  IS  a  caut'rising  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue, 
Conniming  it  with  speaking ! 
Ill  Sen.  Worthy  Timon,— 

Ha.Ofnonebntsuchasyou,  andyouofUmon. 
iiiiSen.  Tlie  seDatora  of  Athens  greet  thee, 


Jim.  I  thank  them;  and  would  send  them  hack 
the  plague, 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

Ill  Sen.  O,  forget 

What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love, 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2ad  Sen.  They  confess 

Toward  thee,  forgetfulness  too  general,  gross  : 
Which  now  the  pnblie  body, — which  doth  seldom 
Play  [he  recanter.— feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  uf  Timon's  aid,  hulh  sense  withal 
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Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon ; 
And  send  forth  us  to  make  their  sorrowed  render. 
Together  with  a  recompense  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram : 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth, 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  whut  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love, 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it ; 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes. 
And  I  '11  beweep  these  comfortd)  worthy  senators. 
latSen,Thete{ore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with  us, 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine  and  ours)  to  take 
The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks. 
Allowed  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority.   So,  soon  we  shall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild ; 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

2nd  Sen,        And  shakes  his  threat'ning  sword 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

Ist  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon, — 

2m,  Well,  sir,  I  will;    therefore  I  will,  sir: 
Thus,— 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen, 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That  Timon  cares  not.  But  if  he  sack  fair  Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  ag6d  men  by  the  beards. 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brained  war ; 
Then  let  him  know, — ^and  tell  him,  Timon  speaks  it 
In  pity  of  our  ag6d  and  our  youth, — 
I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him,  that  I  care  not. 
And  let  him  take 't  at  worst:  for  tlieir  knives  care 

not. 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer :  for  myself, 
There 's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp, 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love  before 
The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.  So  I  leave  you 
To  the  protection  of  tlie  prosperous  gods, 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav.         •   Stay  not ;  all 's  in  vain. 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph ; 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow :  my  long  sickness 
Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend, 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.    Go,  live  still ; 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his. 
And  last  so  long  enough ! 

l8t  Sen.  We  speak  in  vain. 

2Hm.  But  yet  I  love  my  country ;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck. 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

Ut  Sen.  That's  well  spoke. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen, — 

Ui  Sen.  These  words  become  your  lips  as  they 
pass  through  them. 


2tid  Sen.  And  enter  in  our  ears  like  great  tri- 
umphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them ; 

And  tell  them  that,  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  acb^s,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 

them : 
I  '11  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wratli. 

2nd  Sen.  I  like  this  well ;  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  have  a  tree  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down, 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it :  tell  my  friends, 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste, 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hang  himself.     I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav.  Trouble  him  no  further;  thus  you  still 
shall  find  him. 

2  m.  Come  not  to  me  again :  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood ; 
Which  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover ;  thither  come, 
And  let  my  gravestone  be  your  oracle. — 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end : 
What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works;  and  death  their 

gain ! 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams  1  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

[Exit  Timon. 

Igt  Sen.  His  discontents  are  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2nd  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead :  let  us  return, 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 
In  our  dear  peril. 

1st  Sen.  It  requires  swift  foot.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  III.— The  Walls  of  Aiheas. 

Enter  two  Senators,  and  a  Messenger. 

Ut  Sen.  Thou  hast  painfuUy  discovered :  are  his 
files 
As  full  as  thy  report? 

MesM.  I  have  spoke  the  least : 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

2tul  Sen.  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring 
not  Timon. 

Meu*  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend ; 
Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  opposed, 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force. 
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And  made  us  speak  like  frieads :  this  man  was 

riding 
From  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  cave, 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'  the  cause  against  your  city, 
In  part  for  his  sake  moved. 

Enter  Senators /rom  Timon 

\tl  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

3rJ  Sen,  No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him  ex- 
pect.— 
The  enemies*  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust     In,  and  prepare ; 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear ;  our  foes  the  snare.  {_Exeunt, 


SccME  IV. — The  Woods.    Timon 's  Cave,  and  a 

Tombstone  seen. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Timon. 

SoL  By  all  description  this  should  be  the  place. 
Who  *s  here  f  speak,  ho ! — No  answer  ? — What  is 

this? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretched  his  span : 
Some  beast  reared  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man. 
Dead,  sure ;  and  this  his  grave. — 
What  *s  on  this  tomb  I  cannot  read ;  the  character 
I  *U  take  with  wax : 

Oar  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill ; 
An  aged  interpreter,  though  young  in  days : 
Before  proud  Athens  he 's  set  down  by  tliis, 
Whose  fiiU  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.     [^ExU, 


Scene  V. — Before  Ike  Walls  of  Athens. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Alcibi adbs  and  Forces. 

Aldb.  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lascivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  \^A  parley  sounded. 

Enter  Senators,  on  the  walls. 

TOl  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  filled  the  time 
With  bU  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice ;  till  now,  myself  and  such 
As  dept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power. 
Have  wandered  with  our  ti'aversed  arms,  and 

breadied 
Our  sufferance  vainly :  now  the  time  is  flush, 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong. 
Cries  of  itself, "  No  more :"  now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease ; 
And  pursy  indolence  fihall  break  his  wind. 
With  fear  and  horrid  flight. 
Ut  Sen.  Noble  and  young, 


When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit, 
Ere  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear, 
We  sent  to  thee ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm, 
To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity. 

2nd  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 

Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love, 
By  humble  message  and  by  promised  means : 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1st  Sen.  These  waUs  of  ours 

Were  not  erected  by  their  hands  from  whom 
You  have  received  your  griefs :  nor  are  they  such, 
That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  schools 

should  fall 
For  private  faults  in  them. 

2nd  Sen.  Nor  are  tliey  living 

Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out : 
Shame  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess, 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.    March,  noble  lord, 
Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread : 
By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death 
(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 
Which  nature  loaths),  take  thou  the  destined  tenth; 
And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die. 
Let  die  the  spotted. 

1st  Sen.  All  have  not  offended ; 

For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  ^ke. 
On  those  that  are,  revenges :  crimes,  like  lands. 
Are  not  inherited.    Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin 
Which,  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath,  must  fall 
With  those  that  have  offended :  like  a  shepherd^ 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infected  forth, 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

2nd  Sen.  What  thou  wilt, 

Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile. 
Than  hew  to 't  with  thy  sword. 

1st  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 

Against  our  rampired  gates,  and  they  shall  ope ; 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before. 
To  say,  thou  'It  enter  friendly. 

2nd  Sen.  Throw  ihy  glove. 

Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else. 
That  thou  wilt  use  the  wan  as  thy  redress. 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  sealed  thy  full  desire. 

Alcib.  Then  there 's  my  glove : 

Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports. 
Those  enemies  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own, 
Whom  you  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof, 
Fall,  and  no  more :  and  (to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning)  not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds. 
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But  shuU  be  remedied,  to  your  public  laws, 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Bolh.  'Tig  most  nobly  apnken. 

jllcib.  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

The  Senators  deirend,  and  open  the  gain. 
Enler  a  Soldier. 

Sol.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead; 
Entombed  upon  the  very  hem  o'the  sea: 
And  on  his  gravestone  this  Insculpture,  which 
Witb  wax  ]  brought  avay,  whose  soft  impression 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

"Here  lies  a  wretclied  corse,  of  wielched  soul  bereft : 
Seek  DDl  mj'  name.    A  pligue  consume  you  wicked 
caittRs  left  '■ 


.      Pass  by,  and  cune  tbj  GU ;  but  pass,  ind  stay  not 
here  Ihy  gait." 

j   These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits ; 
j   Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  ua  our  human  griefs, 
'   Scorn 'dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets 

I    From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptuiie  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.     Dead  ' 

Is  noble  Ttmon  ;  of  whose  memory  I 

Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city. 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  wi^  my  sword :  I 

Make  war  breed  peace ;  make  peace  stint  war;       | 

make  eacli 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech. —  j 

Lei  our  drums  strike.  [£j:e«Hl.       ^ 


"  tfken  we  for  recompente  have  praised  the  vile"  be. 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

It  must  be  here  supposed,  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
TT^trbuiton,  Chat  the  Poet  is  busy  in  reading  his  own  work ; 
i?.^  tliAt  these  three  lines  are  the  introduction  to  the  poem 
iidCresacd  to  Timon,  of  which  he  afterwards  gives  an  account 
b>  ilic  Painter. 

**G«r  jwMjr  itasa  gum,  which  oosor 
From  whence  His  nourished,"— \k%  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  original  folio  here  reads, 

**  Our  poesy  is  as  a  gowne,  which  ures,"  &e. 

Pope  snggested  the  alteration  of  "gowne"  to  "gum,"  and 
Johnson  that  of  "  uses"  to  "ooxes."  Instances  of  restora- 
tian  so  sagacious  and  happy  as  this  (and  there  are  very  many 
tuch  in  the  received  text  of  Shakspere),  may,  at  least,  serve 
to  rescue  the  commentators  generally  from  the  common 
caaige  of  utter  usclessness,  or  something  worse. 

**  My  free  drift 

Halts  not  particularly,  IfHl  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  »m  o/wax." — Act  I ,  Scene  I. 

The  Poet  means  to  say  that  his  design  does  not  stop  at 
v\j  single  character.  The  phrase  "  sea  of  wax  "  is  supposed 
:o  refer  to  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  upon  waxen  tables 
vith  an  iron  style. 

**Jfo  levelled  malice 

Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold; 
But  flies  an  eagle /light,  hold,  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  tract  behind." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

To  level  is  to  aim, — to  point  the  fhot  at  a  mark.  The 
meaning  is,  says  Johnson,  **  Hy  poem  is  not  a  satire  with 
say  parUeoiar  view,  nr  levelled  at  any  single  person  :  I  fly 
like  an  eagle  into  the  general  expanse  of  life,  and  leave  not, 
by  any  private  mischief,  the  trace  of  my  passage." 

'*  Apemanius,  that  few  thit^s  loves  better 

Than  to  ubkor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  ikiM."— Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

flteavena  remarks  upon  this  passage,  that  either  Shaksperc 
meant  to  put  a  falsehood  into  the  mouth  of  the  Poet,  or  had 
D9t  yet  thoroughly  planned  the  character  of  Apemantus; 
for,  in  the  ensuing  scenes,  his  behaviour  is  as  cynical  to 
Timoo  as  to  his  followers.  Mr.  Harness,  in  reply,  observes 
that  the  Poet,  teeing  that  Apemantus  paid  frequent  visits  to 
TioMMi,  naturally  eondnded  that  he  was  equally  courteous 
«ilh  other  guesta. 

"i(  tkanuind  wtaral  paintings  I  can  shew. 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  Fortune 
More  pregnanUg  than  words" — Act  I.,  Scene  1 

"  Shakspere  seems  to  intend  in  this  dialogue,"  says  John- 
ion,  *'  to  express  some  competition  between  the  two  great 
uts  of  imiution.  Whatever  the  Poet  declares  himself  to 
Ittve  shewn,  the  Painter  thinks  he  could  have  shewn  better." 

"Tim.  The  man  is  honest. 
Old  Atb.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon"— -Act  L.  Scene  1. 

"  The  thought,"  says  Warburton,  '*  is  closely  expressed 
sad  obsenre ;  but  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  *  If  the  man  be 


honest,  he  will  be  so  in  this,  and  not  endeavour  at  the  in- 
Juiiticc  of  gaining  my  daughter  without  my  consent.*"  Cole- 
ridge thus  explains  this  difficult  passage : — "  The  meaning 
of  the  first  line  the  Poet  himself  explains,  or  rather  unfolds, 
in  the  second.  *  The  man  is  honest.*  *  True ;  aud  for  that 
very  cause,  and  with  no  additional  or  extrinsic  motive,  he 
will  be  so.  No  man  can  be  Justly  called  honest  who  is  not 
so  for  honesty's  sake,  itself  including  its  own  reward.' " 

"  Never  mag 

That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  mg  keeping 
Which  is  not  owed  to  gou  /"—Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  "  Let  me  never  henceforth  consider  anything  that 
I  possess  but  as  owed  or  due  to  you ;  held  for  your  service, 
and  at  your  disposal."  In  the  same  sense.  Lady  Macbeth 
says  to  Duncan, 

"  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compt. 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness*  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own." 

"  That  I  had  no  angrg  wit  to  be  a  lord." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  obscure  expression,  which  is  probably  corrupt,  has 
hitherto  defied  all  satisfactory  interpretation.  We  may,  how- 
ever, conclude  with  Johnson,  that  the  substantial  meaning 
is,  "I  should  hate  myself  for  patiently  enduring  to  be  a 
lord." 

"/  mgself  would  have  no  power:  pr'gtheCf  let  mg  meat 
make  thee  silent."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

"Timon,*'  says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  "like  a  polite  landlord, 
disclaims  all  power  over  his  guests.  His  meaning  is,  *  I 
myself  would  have  no  power  to  make  thee  silent;  but, 
pr'y  thee,  let  my  meat  perform  that  offlce.* " 

"  /  wonder  men  dare  trust  th^mselees  with  men : 
Methiuks  titeg  should  invite  them  without  knives." 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Shakspere's  time,  according  to  Mr, 
Ritson,  for  each  guest  to  bring  his  own  knife,  which  he  oc- 
casionally whetted  on  a  stone  that  hung  behind  the  door. 
One  of  these  whetstones  he  states  to  have  been  in  Parkinson's 
Museum. 

"  Entertained  me  with  mine  own  device." — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

This  mask  appears  to  have  been  designed  by  Timon  to 
entertain  his  guests. 

"  There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour; 
BUe  I  should  tell  him-^well—V  faith  I  ahould— 
When  alt's  spent,  he'd  be  crossed  then^  an  he  could." 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  expression  here  is  equivocal;  in  the  last  line,  tlie 
steward  means  to  say  that,  in  his  extremity,  Timon  would 
fain  have  his  hand  crossed  with  money.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  some  of  the  old  coins  bearing  the  impress  of  a 
cross,  arose  the  once  common  phrase,  "  I  have  not  a  cross 
about  me." 
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NOTES. 


"  No  porter  at  kU  gate; 

But  rather  one  that  emilett  and  stilt  invitee 
JUtkatpaee  Ay."— Act  II.,  Seen*  I. 

The  word  "one"  in  the  second  line  does  not  refer  to 
'porter,"  bnt  signifies  a  person.  Roughness  was  the  im- 
puted characteristic  of  a  porter.  There  appeared  at  Killing- 
worth  Castle,  1575,  "  a  porter,  tall  of  person,  big  of  limb, 
and  stem  of  countenance."  The  meaning  of  the  text  is, 
"  He  has  no  stem  forbidding  porter  at  his  gate  to  keep  people 
out,  but  a  person  who  invites  them  in." 

**Oood  even,  Varro."— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

"  Good  even,"  or  "  good  den,"  was  the  usual  salutation 
from  noon,  the  moment  that  "good  morrow"  became  im- 
proper. 

"So  eoon  as  dinner's  done^  we'U  forth  again." 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  hunt  as  well  after  dinner 
as  before.  From  Laneham's  "Accouht  of  the  Ektbx- 
TAiVMBVT  AT  KzHiLWOKTB  Castlx,"  it  appears  that 
Queen  Elisabeth,  while  there,  hunted  in  the  afternoon : — 
"  Monday  was  hot,  and  therefore  her  highness  kept  in  till 
flTe  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  what  time  it  pleased  her  to  ride 
forth  into  the  chase,  to  hunt  the  hart  of  force ;  which  found 
anon,  and  after  sore  chased,"  &c.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
there  is  another  entry  to  the  same  effect. 

*'/  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  eoek^ 
jind  set  mine  eyes  atjl'tw." — Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

By  a  "wasteful  cock"  Is  probably  meant  what  we  now 
call  a  waste-pipe ;  a  pipe  that  is  continually  running,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  overflow  of  cisterns  and  other  reser- 
voirs, by  carrying  off  their  superfluous  water.  "This  cir- 
cumstance," says  Steevens,  "served  to  keep  the  idea  of 
Timon's  unceasing  prodigality  in  the  mind  of  the  steward, 
while  its  remoteness  firom  the  scenes  of  luxury  within  the 
house,  was  favourable  to  meditation." 

**No  vUlanous  hountp  pet  hath  passed  my  heart ; 
Unwisely^  not  ignobly,  have  J  given" — ^Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

"  Every  reader  must  rejoice  in  this  circumstance  of  com- 
fort which  presents  itself  to  Timon ;  who,  although  beggared 
through  want  of  prudence,  consoles  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  his  ruin  was  not  brought  on  by  the  pursuit  of 
guilty  pleasures." — Stxxvsxb. 

"  ///  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love, 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  burrowing:' 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 
The  contents  of  a  poem  or  play  were  formerly  called 
"  the  BZgumenL"  "  If  I  would,"  says  Timon,  "  by  borrowing, 
try  of  what  men's  hearts  are  composed, — what  they  have  in 
them,*'  &e. 

"  (For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way)." 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 
"  General"  does  not  mean  speedy,  but  compendious ;  the 
way  to  try  many  at  a  time. 

"  These  old  fellows 

Ham  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary.^-^Act  II..  Scene  2. 

Some  distempers  of  natural  constitution  being  called 
"  hereditary,"  Timon  so  calls  the  ingratitude  of  the  senators. 

*'jlnd  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  fashioned  far  the  Journey,  dull  and  heavy." 

Act  II.,  Scmie  2. 
The  same  thought  occurs  in  the  "  Wxrx  fox  a  Moxth  " 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : — 

"  Beside,  the  fair  soul's  old  too,  it  grows  covetous ; 
Which  shews  all  honour  is  departed  flmn  ru, 
And  we  are  earth  again." 


" Here's  three solidaresfor  thee."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

"  Where  Shakspere  found  this  odd  word,"  aays  Wr.  Kares, 
"  is  uncertein.  '  SoIidaU'  is,  in  low  Latin,  the  word  for  the 
daily  pay  of  a  common  soldier ;  and  *solidare'  the  verb  ex- 
pressing the  act  of  paying  it;  whence  comes  the  word  'soldier' 
itself.  From  one  or  the  other  of  these,  some  writer  had 
formed  the  English  word.  Or  the  true  reading  may  be  'so- 
lidate,'  which  is  precisely  'solidaU'  made  English." 

"  Tlie  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made  man  po/i- 
tic ;  he  crossed  himseJf  by  it :  and  I  cunnot  think  but,  m  the 
end,  the  villanies  of  man  will  set  him  clear." 

Act  IIL,  Scenes. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  appean  to  be,  that  the 
devil,  by  putting  policy  or  cunning  into  the  heart  of  man, 
merely  intended  to  make  him  more  wicked ;  but  that  this 
cunning  has  thriven  so  wonderfully  in  a  congenial  soil,  that 
it  will  finally  be  turned  against  its  bestower,  and  enable 
man  to  escape  from  the  net  of  the  devil  himself. 

"  Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth,  must  ^eep  his  house." 

Act  III.,  Scene  3. 
That  is,  keep  within  doors  for  fear  of  duns.     So  in 
"Mkasukb  fox   Measvxb"  (act  ii.,  scene  2):  —  "You 
will  turn  good  husband  now,  Pompey ;  you  will  keep  the 
house." 

"Pin.  All  our  bills. 

•  Tim.  Knock  me  down  uriih  'em."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

This  is  a  quibbling  allusion  to  the  weapon  called  the 
bill.  In  Decker's  "Gull's  Hobkboox"  we  find.  "They 
durst  not  strike  down  their  customers  with  large  tuf. 

"Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tfWap."— Act  III.,  Scene  0. 

"Tiring"  means  fastened,  as  the  hawk  fastens  its  besk 
eagerly  on  its  prey.  So  in  Shakspere's  "  Vxxvs  axd  Ado- 
xis:" — 

"  Like  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  )>one." 

"2nd  LoKD.  Lord  Timon's  mad. 
Srd  Lord.  /  feel 't  upon  my  bones. 

4th  Loxo.  One  day  he  givee  us  diamonds,  neat  day  stonet." 

Act  III.,  Scene  6. 

Timon,  in  this  mock  banquet,  has  thrown  nothing  at  hit 
guests  but  warm  water  and  the  dishes  that  contained  it.  The 
mention  of  stones  in  the  passage  cited,  may  be  thus  plausibly 
accounted  for :— Steevens  states  that  Mr.  Strutt,  the  engraver, 
was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  play  on  this  subject,  which  i» 
supposed  to  have  been  an  older  drama  than  Shakspere's. 
There  is  said  to  have  been  a  scene  in  it  resembling  the  ban- 
quet given  by  Timon  in  the  present  play.  Iiutead  of  warm 
water,  he  sets  before  his  false  frienda  stones  painted  like 
artichokes,  and  afterwards  beats  them  out  of  the  room.  He 
then  retires  to  the  woods,  attended  by  his  faithftil  steward. 
In  the  last  act,  he  is  followed  by  his  fickle  mistress,  ftc., 
after  being  reported  to  have  discovered  a  treasure  by  dig- 
ging. Steevens  sUtes  the  piece  to  have  been  a  wretched 
compMition,  although  apparently  the  work  of  an  academic. 
It  is  possible  that  this  production  may  have  been  of  some 
service  to  Shakspere :  at  present,  no  one  appears  to  know 
what  has  become  of  it 


"Such  a  house  broke! 

So  noble  a  master  fallen  I  "—Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

It  is  Justly  remarked  by  Johnson,  that  nothing  contribater 
more  to  the  exaltation  of  Timon's  character,  than  the  seal 
and  fidelity  of  his  servants.  Nothing  but  real  virtue  can  be 
honoured  by  domestics ;  nothing  but  impartial  kindness  can 
gain  affection  Arom  dependants. 


ISC 
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Foe  food  tnd  diet,  U>  some  enterpriM 

That  faith  a  ttomach  in 't :  vhich  i>  no  other 

(Ai  it  dolh  well  appear  unto  our  itate) 

Bat  to  recover  of  us,  by  atroag  hand, 

Aod  temu  compiiUatory,  those  'foresaid  lands 

So  by  his  father  lost :  nnd  this,  I  take  it, 

la  the  main  motlTe  of  our  preparationa  ; 

The  source  of  this  our  watch ;   and  the  chief 

head 
Of  this  poat-haste  and  romage  in  the  land. 

BtT.  1  think  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so: 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  Ehia  portentous  figure 
Cornea  arm^d  through  our  watch  j  ao  like  the  king 
Thil  wu,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Hot.  a  mote  it  is,  Xa  trouble  the  muid's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  stale  of  Rome, 


A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantleas,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  atrpets.  *  " 
As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Diaastera  in  the  >un;  and  the  moist  star, 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  alanda, 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse. 
And  even  the  like  precurae  of  fierce  events 
(Aa  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates. 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on) 
Have  heaven  and  earth  tt^ether  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — 

Rt-enler  GhosL 
But  soft ;  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again ! 
I  '11  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me. — Stay,  illusion ! 
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If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 
Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O,  speak  1 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[^Cock  crows. 
Speak  of  it :   stay,  and  speak  ! — Stop  it,  Mar- 
cellus ! 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ? 

Ilor,  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber,  Tis  here! 

Hor.  Tis  here! 

Mar.  *T  is  gone !  [Exit  Ghost. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical. 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,-  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak  when  the  cock 
crew. 

Hor.  And  then  it  started,  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and,  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The   nights   are  wholesome;   then  no  planets 

strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm ; 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  be- 
lieve it. 
But  look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill : 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
Let  U8  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet :  for,  upon  my  life, 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him. 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar,  Let 's  do 't,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  morning 
know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  convenient. 

{^Exeunt. 


I 


Scene  II. — ITie  same.    A  Room  of  State  in  the 

same. 

Enter  the  Kino,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius, 
Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 
death 
The  memory  be  green ;  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him, 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore,  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen. 
The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 
Have  we,  as  't  were,  with  a  defeated  joy 
(With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye, 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole), 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barred 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along : — ^for  all,  our  thanks. 
Now  follows  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  oiur  worth, 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagu^d  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  hath  not  failed  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law, 
To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  tinfie  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  is : — We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — to  suppress 
His  further  gait  herein ;  in  that  the  levies, 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject : — and  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 
Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 

Cor.  ^    In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  shew 

FoL    )  our  duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewell. 
[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit :  what  is  *t,  Laertes? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice :  what  wouldst  thou  beg, 

Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
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The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth. 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  wouldst  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord, 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence,  though  willingly  I  came  to  Den- 
mark, 
To  shew  my  duty  in  your  coronation ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done. 
My  thouglits  and  wishes  hend  again  toward 

France, 
And  bow  tbem  to  youf  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 
King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?  what  says 

Polonius  ? 
PoL  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  irom  me  my  slow 
leave. 
By  labouTsome  petition ;  and,  at  last, 
Upon  his  will  I  sealed  my  hard  consent : 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 
JTtn^.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes;  time  be 
thine, 
And  thy  best  graces :  spend  it  at  thy  wiU. — 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son : 
^am.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on 

you? 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord;  I  am  too  much  i'  the 
sun. 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids. 
Seek  for  thy  noble  &ther  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st  't  is  common ;  all  that  live  must  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam!  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not 
seems. 
Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath, — 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shows  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly.   These,  indeed,  seem ; 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  : 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show ; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

King.  T  is  sweet  and  commendable  in  your 
nature,  Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow :  but  to  pers^ver 


In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shews  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven ; 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled. 
For  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense, 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 
Take  it  to  heart?    Fie  !  't  is  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
"This  must  be  so. ' '    We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  imprevailing  woe ;  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note, 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne  ; 
And  with  no  less  nobility  of  love 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son. 
Do  I  impart  towards  you. — For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire  : 
And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers, 
Hamlet : 
I  pray  thee  stay  with  us ;  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 

King,  Why,  't  is  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply ; 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforced  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  in  grace  whereof. 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit  again. 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.    Come,  away ! 
\_ExeuniKiffOf  Queen,  Lords,  ^e.  Polonius, 
and  Laertes. 

Ham,  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Tliaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter ! — O  God,  O  God ! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,' 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on 't,  O  ^e !  't  is  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in 

nature 
Possess  it  merely. — That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead !  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr :  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Must  I  remember? — why,  she  would  hang  on  him 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on :  and  yet,  within  a  month, — 
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Let  me  not  think  on  't ; — Frailty,  thy  name  is 

woman ! — 
A  little  month  ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's  hody, 
Like  Niohe,  all  tears  ; — why  she,  even  she, — 

0  heaven !  a  heast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 
Would  have  mourned  longer, — married  with  mine 

uncle, 
My  father's  hrother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  I  to  Hercules : — within  a  month, 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 
She  married  : — O  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 
But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue. 

Enter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and  Marcellus. 

Hot,  Hail  to  your  lordship  ! 
Ham,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well  : 
Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hor,  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  ser- 
vant ever. 
Ham,  Sir,  my  good  friend ;  I  '11  change  that 
name  with  you. 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio? — 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar,  My  good  lord, — 
Ham,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  good  even, 
sir. — 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 
Hor.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 
Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so  ; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself :  I  know  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you, depart. 
Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's 

funeral. 
Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow- 
student  : 

1  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 
Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 
Ham,  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  baked 

meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Ere  I  had  ever  seen  that  day,  Horatio. 
My  father !  methinks  I  see  my  father. 

Hor,  O,  where, 

My  lord  ? 

Ham,  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor,  I  saw  him  once  ;  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham,  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor,  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 


Ham,  Saw  who  ? 

Hor,  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham,  The  king  my  father ! 

Hor,  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear ;  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham,  For  heaven's  love,  let  me  hear! 

Hor,  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been   thus   encountered: — A  figure   like  your 

father, 
Armed  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap-^-p6. 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march. 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walked 
By  their  oppressed  and  fear-surprised  eyes. 
Within  his  ti-uncheon's  length :  whilst  they,  dis- 
tilled 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.    This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did  ; 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch  : 
Where,  as  they  had  delivered,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good. 
The  apparition  comes.     I  knew  your  father : 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar,  My  lord,  upon  the  platform,  where  we 
watched. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did  ; 

But  answer  made  it  none  :  yet  once,  methought, 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  t;s  motion,  like  as  it  would  s]>eak  : 
But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud ; 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanished  from  our  sight 

Ham,  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor,  As  I  do  live,  my  honoured  lord,  'tis  true; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

AU,  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Armed,  say  you  ? 

AU,  Armed,  my  lord. 

Ham,  From  top  to  toe  ? 

AIL  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham,  Then  saw  you  not  his  face  ? 

Hor,  O  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

Ham,  What,  looked  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor,  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham,  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor,  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham,  And  fixed  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 
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Hmr.  Most  constantly. 
Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Hot,  It  would  have  much  amaxed  you. 
Ham,  Very  like, 

Very  like.     Stayed  it  long  f 
Hor^  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might 

tell  a  hundred. 

Mar,  )    .  , 

^^    I   Longer,  longer. 

Hot.  Not  when  I  saw  it 

Ham,  His  beard  was  grizzled  ? — ^no  ! 

Hor.  It  was  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silvered. 

Ham,  I  will  watch  to-night ; 

Perchance  'twill  walk  again. 

Har,  I  warrant  it  wilL 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
111  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  concealed  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  eUe  shall  hap  to-night, 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue  : 
I  vill  requite  your  loves.     So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I  U  visit  you. 

AU,  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham,  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you ;  farewell. 
[Exeuat  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and 
Bernardo. 
My  &ther*s  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play :  'would  the  night  were 

come! 
Till  then,  sit  still  my  soul.    Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's 
eyes.  [^Exit. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Poloniub's  House, 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer,  My  necessaries  are  embarked ;  farewell : 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit. 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you.] 

OpA.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer,  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour. 
Hold  it  a  fashion  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent ;  sweet,  not  lasting ; 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute ; — 
No  more. 

OpA.  No  more  but  so  ? 

Laer,  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 


Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  but  you  must  fear : 
His  greatness  weighed,  his  will  is  not  his^own  ; 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth  : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do, 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state ; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body 
Whereof  he  is  the  head :  then,  if  he  says  he  loves 

you, 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place 
May  give  his  saying  deed ;  which  is  no  further 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs  ; 
Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmastered  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia ;  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  aifection. 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  : 
Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes  : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring. 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed ; 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth. 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary,  then  :  best  safety  lies  in  fear : 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  eUe  near. 

Oph,  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart :  but  good,  my  brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Shew  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 
Whilst,  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. 

Laer,  O,  fear  me  not 

I  stay  too  long  :  but  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  Polonius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 
PoL  Yet  here,  Laertes  1   aboard,  aboard,  for 

shame; 
The  winds  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  st<^ed  for:   there, — my  blessing 

with  you : 

[Laying  his  hand  on  Laertes'  head. 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  chardcter.      Give  thy  thoughts  no 

tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
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Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.     Be- 
ware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in. 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judg- 
ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy  : 
For  the  apparel  ofl  proclaims  the  man  ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all, — to  thine  ownself  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  ! 
L<ier,  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 
Pol,  The  time  invites  you ;  go,  your  servants 

tend. 
Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph,  Tis  in  my  memory  locked, 
And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 
Laer,  Farewell.  \_Exit. 

Pol,  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you? 
Oph,  So  please  you,  something  touching  the 

lord  Hamlet. 
Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  boun- 
teous : 
If  it  be  so  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me, 
And  that  in  way  of  caution),  I  must  tell  you, 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you? — ^give  me  up  the  truth. 
Oph,  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,  made  many 
tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

*•  Pol,  Affection  ?  pooh !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl, 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 
Oph,  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should 

think. 
Pol,  Marry,  I  '11  teach  you  :  think  yourself  a 
baby ; 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Which  are  not  sterling.     Tender  yourself  more 

dearly ; 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wronging  it  thus)  you  '11  tender  me  a  fool. 


Oph,  My  lord,  he  hath  imp6rtuned  me  with  love, 
In  honourable  fashion. 

Pol,  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.    And   hath   given   countenance   to  bis 
speech,  my  lord. 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol,  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.     I  do 
know. 
When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat,— extinct  in  both, 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You  must  not  take  for  flre.     From  this  time 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence ; 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk 
Than  may  be  given  you.     In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows :  for  they  are  brokers ; 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  shew. 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds, 
The  better  to  beguile.    This  is  for  all : — 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure, 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet 
Look  to 't,  I  charge  you ;  come  your  ways. 

Oph,  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  IV.—7%c  Platform, 

Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Ham,  ThQ  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold. 

Hor,  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Ham,  What  hour  now  ? 

Hor,  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar,  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor,  Indeed !  I  heard  it  not ;  it  then  draws 
near  the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

\_A  flourish  of  trumpelM,  and  ordnance  shot 
off  within,  . 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes 
his  rouse. 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering up-spring reels; 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  dovm, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor,  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  marry,  is't: 
But  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  native  here, 
And  to  the  manner  born,— it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obeervancc. 
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Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-urned, 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marhle  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again  !     What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  c6mplete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature. 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore?  what  should  we  do  ? 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar,  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor,  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak  ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Hor,  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham,     "      Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ? 
I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again :  I  '11  follow  it 

ZTor.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my 
lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea  ? 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form. 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason. 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham,  It  waves  me  still : — 

Go  on,  I  '11  follow  thee. 

Mar,  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Hot,  Be  ruled ;  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham,  My  fate  cries  out. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  N6mean  lion's  nerve. 

[Ghost  beckons. 
Still  am  I  called ; — unhand  me,  gentlemen  : 

[Breaking  from  them. 
By  heaven,  I  *ll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me : 
I  say,  away ! — Go  on  ;  I  'II  follow  thee ! 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Hor,  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar,  Let's  follow;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey 
him. 

Hor,  Have  after.    To  what  issue  will  this 
come  ? . 

Mar,  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark. 

Hor.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

Mar,  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  V. — A  more  remote  part  of  the  Platform. 

Re-enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me?  speak ;  I  '11  go 
no  further. 

Ghoxt.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come, 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak ;  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shah 
hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  ani  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away.  But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  Ughtest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul;  freeze  thy  young 

blood ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 

spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an>end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood : — List,  list,  O  list ! — 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy.  dear  father  love, — 

Ham.  O,  heaven ! 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural 
murder. 

Ham.  Murder? 

Ghost,  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it;  that  I,  with  wings 
as  swiil 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.  Now,  Hamlet,  hear; 
T  is  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abused :  but  know,  thou  noble  youtb, 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life. 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O,  my  prophetic  soul !  my  unck ! 

Ghost,    Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate 
beast. 
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With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitoroui  gifts, 
(0  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen : 
0,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there ! 
From  me,  whoee  love  was  of  that  dignity 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 

Bat  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  moved. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven ; 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  linked, 
Win  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
ind  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air ; 
Brief  let  me  be : — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
Tke  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  aigre  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 
And  in  a  most  instant  tetter  barked  about, 
Most  laxar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatched : 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhouselled,  disappointed,  unanelled; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head : 
0,  horrible !     O,  horrible  I     Most  horrible  I 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  coach  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act, 
Tamt  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Agamst  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 
To  prick  and  sting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me.  [^ExU, 

^aai.O  all  you  host  of  heaven!  O  earth!  What 
else? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell?  O  fie !— Hold,  hold,  my 

heart; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
^thear  me  stiffly  up ! — ^Remember  thee  1 
^y»  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  Uiis  distracted  globe*    Remember  thee  I 


Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
1 11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  rec6rds. 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmixed  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven ! 
O  most  pernicious  woman  I 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! 
My  tables : — meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 
At  least,  I  am  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark : 

[  WriHnif, 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now,  to  my  word ; 
It  is,  "Adieu,  adieu!  remember  me." 

1  have  sworn 't. 

Hot,  [wUhin].  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Mar.  [witkm].  Lord  Hamlet, — 

Hot.  [wUhin].  Heaven  secure  him ! 

Ham,  So  be  it ! 

Mar.  [within].  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy  I  come,  bird,  come. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Mar.  How  is 't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor.  What  news,  my  lord? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No ; 

You  will  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham»  How  say  you,  then ;  would  heart  of  man 
once  think  it  ? 
But  you  '11  be  secret? 

-_   '    >    Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There 's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all 
Denmark, 
But  he 's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from 
the  grave, 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right ;  you  are  in  the  right ; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you ; 
For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is ; — and,  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray.  ^ 

Hor.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words^  my 
lord. 

Ham.  I  am  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily ; 
Yea  'faith,  heartily. 

Hor.  There 's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  St.  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.  Touching  this  vision  here,— 
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It  u  an  honest  gh<Mt;  that  let  me  tell  you: 

H».             In  faith. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  b  between  u^ 

My  lord,  not  I. 

O'ermasteritaayoumay.  And  now,  good  friends, 

Mar.             Nor  1,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ai  you  are  fnendi,  icholan,  and  Boldiers, 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 

Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Mar.             We  have  iwom,  my  lord,  already- 

H«r.             What  is 't,  my  lord  I 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  Bword;  indeed. 

We  will. 

Gkoit  [btneath-].   Swear! 

Han.  Never  make  known  whatyou  have  leen 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy  I  say'it  thou  sol  art  thou 

to-night 

there,  truepenny? 

J;^-   }    My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Come  on ;— you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarsge : 
Content  to  a  wear. 

/fax              Nay.butawear'L 

Hot.           PropoM  the  oath,  my  lord. 
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Ham.  Never  loipeakofthia  that  you  hsTeaeen, 
S«eir  bj  my  aword. 
Ghot  [bentath].  Streu  1 
Ham.  Hie  el  ubique  T  then  we  will  shift  our 
ground: — 
Come  hhher,  gentleiaen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  mjr  aword : 
Sweat  bj  ray  aword, 

Nerer  to  spe&k  of  this  that  you  have  beard. 
Gkott  [betteaih'].  Swear  by  his  sword ! 
Ham.  Well  said,  old  mole  I  canst  work  i'the 
earth  so  fiiitT 
A  wofthy  pioneer ! — Once  more  remove,  good 
fiiends. 
Hot.  O  dsLy  end  night,  but  this  ia  wondmua 

strange! 
Ham.  Aod  Uterefore  as  a  atranger  gire  it  wel- 

Tbere  are   more  thiDgt  in  heaven  and  earth, 

Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philowphy. 

Hera,  u  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy ! 


How  atrange  or  odd  aoe'er  I  bear  myaelf, 

Aa  I,  perchance,  hereafter  ahali  think  meet 

To  put  an  antic  disposition  on, — 

That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall. 

With  arms  encumbered  tbua,  or  this  head-shake. 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phruae, 

A*  "  Well,  well,  we  know; "  or,  ••  We  could,  an  if 

wewouldi"or,  "Ifwelitt  tospeak;"or,  "There 

be,  an  if  they  might;" — 

Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 

That  you  know  augbt  of  me : — Ibis  do  you  swear. 

So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you ! 

GAmI  Ibtntaih'].  Swearl 

Ham.  tUst,  rest,  perturbed  spirit !  So,  gentle- 

With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you ; 

And  what  ao  poor  a  man  at  Hamlet  ia 

May  do,  to  express  hia  love  and  friending  to  you, 

God  willing,  ehallnotlack.  Letusgoin  together; 

And  Btill  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 

The  time  ia  out  of  joint; — O  cuned  apit«, 

That  ever  1  wa«  born  to  set  it  right ! 

Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [£xnMl. 


JiO  u 


Scene  1. — A  Room  in  Poloniui'  Hoiat, 
Enter  Polon:ui  and  Rein  itLDo. 

!i,Rey- 

Jtey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

J'ol.  You  «hall  do  marvelloiu  wisely,  good  Rey- 

Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  hii  behaviour. 

Beg.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  wid :  very  well  laid.     Look 
you,  sir, 
Inquire  me  first  what  Dansken  are  in  Parit ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 

keep. 
What  company,  at  what  expense ;  and  finding. 
By  this  encompaument  and  drift  of  question, 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it : 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of 

him; 
A*  thus:  "  1  know  hit  fother,  and  his  friends. 
And,  in  part,  him."  Do  you  mark  this,  Reynaldol 

ftey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

PoL"  And,  in  part,  him; — but,"  you  may  say, 
"not  well: 
But,  if 't  be  he  I  mean,  he  'e  very  wild ; 
Addicted  so  and  so ; " — and  there  put  on  him 
Wliat  forgeries  you  please ;  marry,  none  to  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  ur,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips. 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Reg.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quar- 

Drabbing  : — you  may  go  so  far. 

Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 
Pol.  'Faith,  no ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the 


You  mutt  not  put  another  scandal  on  him. 

That  he  is  open  to  incontinency ; 

lliat  's  not  my  meaning :  hut  breathe  hia  [aulta  so 

quaintly. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness  in  imrecUira£d  blood. 
Of  general  axsault. 

&y.  But,  my  good  lord, — 

PoL  Wherefore  tbould  you  do  this; 

Rey.  Ay,  my  lord, 

1  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  sir,  here 's  my  drift ; 

And  I  believe  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soiled  i'  the  working, 
Mark  you. 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  tound. 
Having  ever  seen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes. 
The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty, — be  assured. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence : 
"  Good  air,"  or  so ;  or  "friend,"oT"  gentleman,"— 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition. 
Of  man  and  country : — 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — he  does — 
What  was  1  about  to  sayl 
By  the  mass,  I  was  about  to  say  tomething : 
Where  did  I  leave! 

Reg.  At  "closes  in  the  consequence." 

Pol,  At  "closes  in  the  consequence ;"  ay,  marry ; 
He  closes  with  you  thus:  "I  know  the  gentleman; 
[  saw  htm  yesterday,  or  t'  other  day, 
Or  then,  or  then ;  with  such,  or  such ;  and,  as  yoii 

There  was  he  gaming ;  there  o'ertook  in  hit  rouse ; 
There  falling  out  at  tennii ; "  or  perchance, 
"  I  taw  him  enter  such  a  bouse  of  sale" 
(Videlicet,  a  brothel),  or  so  forth. 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth ; 
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And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 

With  windlasses,  and  with  assays  of  bias, 

By  indirections  find  directions  out : 

So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice, 

SiuII  you  my  son : — ^you  have  me,  have  you  not? 

Re^.  My  lord,  I  have. 

PoL  God  be  wi'  you ;  fare  you  weU. 

EUff.  Good  my  lord, — 

PoL  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself. 

iZey.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

PoL  And  let  him  ply  his  music. 

Riy.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Put,  Farewell  !~Hownow,  Ophelia?  what  'sthe 
matter? 

Oph.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  af- 
frighted ! 

PoL  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

OpA.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet, 
Lord  Hamlet, — ^with  his  doublet  all  unbraced ; 
Ko  hat  upon  bis  head ;  his  stockings  fouled, 
Ungartered,  and  down-gjrv^d  to  his  ancle ; 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport, 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell, 
To  speak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

PoL  Mad  for  thy  love? 

Opk.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

Bat  tnily  I  do  fear  it 

PoL  What  said  he? 

Ofk.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  mehard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o*er  his  brow. 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face. 
As  he  would  draw  it     Long  stayed  he  so ; 
At  last,  a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, — 
He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
At  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 
And  end  his  being.    That  done,  he  lets  me  go ; 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turned. 
He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
Por  out  o*  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And  to  the  last  bended  their  light  on  me. 

^0^  Come,  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  seek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
^ose  violent  property  foredoes  itself. 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings. 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry, — 
^at,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Opk.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  com- 
mand, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  ficcess  to  me. 

^<A.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 


I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted  him :  I  feared  he  did  but  trifle. 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee;   but,  beshrew  my 

jealousy  I 
It  seems  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.    Come,  go  we  to  the  king : 
This  must  be  known ;  which,  being  kept  close, 

might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love. 
Come.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Coitle. 

Enter  Kino,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  Guilden- 
STERN,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz  and  Guil- 

denstem ! 

Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you. 

The  need  we  have  to  use  you  did  provoke 

Our  hasty  sending.    Something  have  you  heard 

Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it. 

Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 

Resembles  that  it  was :  what  it  should  be, 

More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put 

him 
So  mubh  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 

I  cannot  deem  of.     I  entreat  you  both, 

That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him. 

And  since  so  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  humour, 

That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 

Some  little  time :  so  by  your  companies 

To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures ;  and  to  gather, 

So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean, 

Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus. 

That,  opened,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talked  of 
you; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  Uving 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  you 
To  shew  us  so  much  gentry  and  good  will 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile, 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope. 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Rot.  Both  your  majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us. 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

GuU,  But  we  both  obey ; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent. 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet, 
To  be  commanded.    « 

King.  Thanks,  Rosencrantz  and  gentle  Guil- 
denstem. 
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Queen.    Thanki,    QuildeDttern    and    gentle 
Rouncrantz : 
And  I  beteech  you  uistKntly  to  viiit 
My  too  much  chongM  ion. — Go,  Mate  of  you. 
And  bring  these  gentleman  irhere  Hantlet  U. 

GuiL  Heaveni  make  our  preienc^and  our  prsc- 

Pleacant  and  helpful  to  hun  I 
Quetn.  Amen ! 

[Exeunt  Roiencbante,  GuiLDBNitERn,  and 
lome  Attendant!. 

Enier  Polohiu*. 
Pol.  The  ambuMidor*  from  Norway,  my  good 
lord. 
Are  joyfiilly  returned. 

Kmg.  Thou  itill  hut  been  the  father  of  good 

PoL  Have  I,  my  lord?  Ainire  you,  my  good 
liege, 
1  hold  my  duty  at  I  hold  my  loul. 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gruioiu  king ; 
And  1  do  think  <or  elie  th^  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trul  of  policy  ao  nire 
Ai  it  hath  u«ed  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cauie  of  Hamlet'i  lunacy. 

Xtuff,  O,  ipeak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 


Pol.  Givefintadmittance  to  the  ambwudoni 
My  news  Bhill  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  fewt 
f  Mjl.Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

lExU  PoLOMlt'fc 

He  telli  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  ftmnd 
The  head  and  lource  of  all  your  Bon'a  diitemper. 

Queen,  I  doubt  it  i«  no  other  but  the  main ; 
Hii  father'i  death,  and  our  o'er--huty  manitge. 

Re-enter  Polohiu*,  tuilk  Voltiimhd  and  Cot- 

Kinff.  Well,  we  ihall  lift  bim.— Welcome,  my 
good  friend*  I 
Say,  Voldmand,  what  from  our  brother  Nonray! 

foil.  Most  fair  return  of  grcetingi  and  deaim. 
Upon  our  fint,  he  lent  out  to  auppreia 
Hii  nephew'i  leviei;  which  to  him  appeared 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainit  the  Polack  ; 
But,  better  looked  into,  he  truly  found 
It  waa  againtt  your  highneii :  whereat  grie*ed, 
lliat  u  hia  lickneM)  age,  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  borne  in  baud,  aenda  out  arretti 
On  Fortinbraa;  which  be,  in  brieC  obeys; 
Receivee  rebuke  from  Norway ;  and,  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  hia  uncle,  never  mwe 
To  give  th'  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty- 
Wbereon  old  Norway,  orercome  with  joy, 
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Gives  him  tliree  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee ; 
And  his  commission  to  employ  those  soldiers. 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  shewn, 

[  Oiws  a  paper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise ; 
On  such  regards  of  safety  and  allowance 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ; 

And,  at  our  more  considered  time- we  '11  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Meantime,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour. 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we  II  feast  together : 
Most  welcome  home ! 

^Exeunt  Voltimand  aiid  Coemelius. 
Pol.  This  business  is  well  ended. — 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is. 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
And  tediousness  the  Umhs  and  outward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief: — ^Your  noble  son  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it ;  for  to  define  true  madness. 
What  is 't  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad? 
But  let  that  go. 
Queen,  More  matter,  with  less  art 

PoL  Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  't  is  true :  't  is  true,  't  is  pity ; 
And  pity  't  is,  't  is  true :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art 
Mad  let  us  grant  him,  then :  and  now  remains 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 
Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 
For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  cause : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend : 

1  have  a  daughter ;  have,  while  she  is  mine ; 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark. 
Hath  given  me  this :  now  gather,  and  surmise. 

Reads, 
— "To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most 
beautified  Ophelia  ;— 

Tliat  's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase;  "  beautified'*  is 
a  vile  phrase ;  but  you  shall  hear.     Thus : — 

Reads, 

"  In  her  excellent  white  hosom,  these." 

Queen,  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her? 

Pol,  Good  madam,  stay  awhile;    I  will  he 

faithful. 

Reads, 

**  Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire ; 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ; 
But  never  doubt  I  love. 


**  O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers ;  I  have 
not  art  to  reckon  my  groans :  but  that  I  love  thee  beat, 
O  most  best,  believe  it    Adieu  I 

**  Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst  this 
machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet." 

This  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shewn  me ; 
And  more  above,  hath  his  soltcitings. 
As  tliey  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  she 

Received  his  love  ? 

PoL  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King,  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  so.  But  what  might  you 
think. 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing 
(As  I  perceived  it,  I  must  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me),  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  played  the  desk  or  table-book ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  working  mute  and  dumb ; 
Or  looked  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; 
What  might  you  think  ?  No,  I  went  round  to  work. 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak : 
"  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  sphere  ; 
This  must  not  be : "  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her. 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens : 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
And  he,  repulsed  (a  short  tale  to  make). 
Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  watch ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness ;  and,  by  this  declension, 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves. 
And  all  we  mourn  for. 

King.  Do  you  think  'tis  this? 

Queen.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time  (Fd  fain  know 
that), 
That  I  have  positively  said,  '*  Tis  so," 
When  it  proved  otherwise? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol,  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise : 
{^Pointing  to  his  head  and  shoulder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  ftirther? 

Pol.  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
together. 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen,  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol,  At  such  a  time  I  '11  loose  my  daughter  to 
him: 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then ; 
Mark  the  encoimter :  if  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon, 
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But  keep  a  farm,  and  carten. 
King.  We  will  Uy  it. 

Enltr  Hah  LET,  reading. 
Quten.  But  look  where  sadly  tlie  p 
comes  reading. 


PoL  Atray,  I  do  beseech  yon,  both  away; 
I  '11  board  bim  presently: — O,  give  me  leave. 

lExeunt  Kino,  Queeh,  and  Attendanli. 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet? 

Ham.  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord! 


If  am.  Excellent  well;  you  are  a  fishmonger. 

Pol.  Not  !,  ray  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir;  tube  honest,  asthis  world  goes, 
IS  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand. 

PoL  That  'a  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 

dog,  being  a  god,  kisiing  carrion Have  you  a 

daughter! 

PoL  I  have,  my  lord. 


Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  tun :  conception  ii 
a  blessing;  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive, — 
friend,  look  to 't. 

Pol.  HowsayyoubythatI[^ri(If.]StiUli«T>- 
ing  on  my  daughter :  yet  he  knew  me  not  at  fini  1 
he  said  I  was  a  fishmonger:  he  is  far  gone,  fsi 
gone :  and  truly  in  my  youth  1  suffered  much  ex- 
tremity for  love;  very  near  this.  I 'II  speak  lo  him 
again. — What  do  you  read,  my  lord! 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words  1 

PoL  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord! 
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Hmm,  Between  who? 

Poi.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

ffain.  Slanders,  sir :  for  the  satirical  rogue  says 
here,  that  old  men  have  grey  heards ;  that  their 
faces  are  wrinkled ;  their  eyes  purging  thick  amher 
and  plum-tree  gum ;  andthat  they  have  aplentiful 
lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams.  All  of 
which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently 
believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set 
down ;  for  you  yourself,  sir,  should  be  as  old  as  I 
am,  if,  like  a  crab,  you  could  go  backward. 

PoL  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's 
method  in  it  [^lide].  Will  you  walk  out  of  the 
air,  my  lord  Y 

Ham.  Into  my  grave. 

PoL  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air. — How  preg- 
nant sometimes  his  replies  are ! — a  happiness  that 
often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity 
could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will 
leare  him,  and  suddenly  contrive  the  means  of 
meeting  between  him  and  my  daughter. — My 
honourable  lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my 
leave  of  you. 

ffam.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  anything 
that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my 
life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol,  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

^0111.  These  tedious  old  fools ! 

• 

Enter  Rosbncrantz  and  Guildenstbrn. 

Pol.Yovigo  to  seek  the  lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is. 

Roi,  God  save  you,  sir!  [7b  Polonius. 

l^Exit  Polonius. 

(httL  My  honoured  lord ! 

Rot.  My  most  dear  lord  I 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends !  How  dost 
thou,  Guildenstem? — ah,  Rosencrantz! — Good 
lads,  how  do  ye  both  ? 

Rot.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

GmU.  Happy  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy ; 
On  Fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham,  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Rot.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours? 

GttU.  'Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Hmn.  In  the  secret  parts  of  Fortune  ?  O,  most 
trae ;  she  is  a  strumpet. — ^What  news  ? 

Rot.  None,  my  lord;  but  that  the  world's 
grown  honest 

Ham.  Then  is  doomsday  near :  but  your  news 
is  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular : 
what  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  Fortune,  that  she  sends  you  to  prison 
hither! 
OiaL  Prison,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 


Rot.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many 
confines,  wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  being 
one  of  the  worst. 

Rot.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there 
is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes 
it  so :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Rot.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one ; 
't  is  too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

CruU.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition; 
for  the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely 
the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Rot.  Truly ;  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;  and  our 
monarchs  and  outstretched  heroes  the  beggar's 
shadows.  Shall  we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  fay, 
I  cannot  reason. 

fy^    [  We  '11  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter:  I  wiU  not  sort  you 
with  the  rest  of  my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to 
you  like  an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully 
attended.  But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship, 
what  make  you  at  Elsinore  ? 

Rot.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in 
thanks ;  but  I  thank  you :  and  sure,  dear  friends, 
my  thanks  are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny.  Were  you 
not  sent  for  ?  Is  it  your  own  inclining  7  Is  it  a 
free  visitation  ?  Come,  come ;  deal  justly  with 
me :  come,  come ;  nay,  speak. 

OuU.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Anything — ^but  to  the  purpose.  You 
were  sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession 
in  your  looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not 
craft  enough  to  colour.  I  know  the  good  king 
and  queen  have  sent  for  you. 

Rot.  To  what  end,  my  lord? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by 
the  consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation 
of  our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by  what  more 
dear  a  better  proposer  could  charge  you  withal, 
be  even  and  direct  with  me,  whether  you  were 
sent  for  or  no  ? 

Rot.  What  say  you?        [To  Guildenstern. 

Ham.  Nay,  then,  I  have  an  eye  of  you;  [Atide.'\ 
— If  you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

(htU.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham.  I  wiU  tell  you  why ;  so  shaU  my  antici- 
pation prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy 
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to  the  king  and  queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have 
of  late  (but  wherefore  I  know  not)  lost  all  my 
mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that 
this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile 
promontory ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air, 
look  you,— this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this 
majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire, — why,  it 
appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapours. — What  a  piece 
of  work  is  a  man !  How  noble  in  reason  !  how 
infinite  in  faculties !  in  form  and  moving,  how 
express  and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god !  the 
beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of  animals ! 
And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of 
dust  ?  man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  neither ; 
though,  by  your  smiling,  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Ros,  My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  my 
thoughts. 

Ham,  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said, 
'*  Man  delights  not  me !" 

Rot.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall 
receive  from  you :  we  coted  them  on  the  way ; 
and  hither  are  they  coming,  to  offer  you  service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king  shall  be  wel- 
come ;  his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me ;  the 
adventurous  knight  shall  use  his  foil  and  target ; 
the  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis;  the  humorous 
man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace ;  the  clown  shall 
make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o  'the 
sere ;  and  the  lady  shall  say  her  mirid  freely,  or 
the  blank  verse  shall  halt  for 't. — What  players 
are  they? 

Ros,  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such 
delight  in ;  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham,  How  chances  it  they  travel?  Their 
residence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  waa 
better  both  ways. 

Ros.  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they 
did  when  I  was  in  the  city?  Are  they  so  followed? 

Ros.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not 

Ham,  How  comes  it  ?    Do  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace:  but  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children, 
little  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question, 
and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for't:  these 
are  now  the  fashion  ;  and  so  berattle  the  com- 
mon  stages  (so  they  call  them),  that  many,  wear- 
ing rapiers,  are  afraid  of  goose-quills,  and  dare 
scarce  come  thither. 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children?  who  main- 
tains them?  how  are  they  escoted?  Will  they 
pursue  the  quality  no  longer  than  they  can  sing? 


will  they  not  say  afterwards,  if  ^hey  should  grow 
themselves  to  common  players  (as  it  is  most  like, 
if  their  means  are  no  better),  their  writers  do 
them  wrong,  to  make  them  exclaim  against  their 
own  succession? 

Ros.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on 
both  sides;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to 
tarre  them  on  to  controversy :  there  was,  for  a 
while,  no  money  bid  for  argument,  unless  the 
poet  and  the  player  went  to  cu£b  in  the  ques- 
tion. 

Ham.  Is  it  possible  ? 

GuU.  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about 
of  brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules 
and  his  load  too. 

Ham.  It  is  not  very  strange :  for  my  imcle 
is  King  of  Denmark ;  and  those  that  would  make 
mouths  at  him  while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty, 
forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  hii 
picture  in  little.  There  is  something  in  this  more 
than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

{^Flourish  of  trumpets  tintkm. 

Gml.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham,  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Eln- 
nore.  Your  hands.  Come  then  :  the  appurte- 
nance of  welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony  :  let 
me  comply  with  you  in  this  garb ;  lest  my  extent 
to  the  players,  which  I  tell  you  must  shew  fairly 
outward,  should  more  appear  like  entertainment 
than  yours.  You  are  welcome ;  but  my  uncle- 
father  and  aunt-mother  are  deceived. 

Gml.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham,  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west :  when 
the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a 
hand-saw. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol,  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstem ;  and  you,  too; 
at  each  ear  a  hearer  :  that  great  baby  you  see 
there,  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling-clouts. 

Ros,  Happily  he's  the  second  time  come  to 
them ;  for  they  say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham,  I  will  prophesy  he  comes  to  tell  me  of 
the  players ;  mark  it.— You  say  right,  sir :  o'  Mon- 
day morning  ;  't  was  then,  indeed. 

Pol,  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham,  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  When 
Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome, — 

PoL  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Buz,  buz ! 

Pol,  Upon  my  honour, — 

Ham.  "  Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass, — " 

Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comi- 
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cal,  historical-pastoral,  tragical-hiBtorical,  tragi- 
cal-conucal-historical-pastora],  scene  individable, 
or  poem  unlimited:  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy, 
nor  PlantUB  too  light  For  the  law  of  writ,  and 
the  liberty,  these  are  the  only  men. 

Ham,  O  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a 
treasure  hadst  thou ! 

PoL  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Why,— 


"  One  fair  daughter  and  oo  more, 
The  which  he  loTed  passing  well" 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  Inside. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'the  right,  old  Jephthah? 
PoL  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have 
a  daughter  that  I  love  passing  well, 
^oas.  Nay,  that  follows  not 
PoL  What  follows  then,  my  lord? 
Ham.  Why, 

"  As  by  lot,  God  wot," 

and  then  you  know, 

"  It  came  to  pass,  As  mbst  like  it  was." 

The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  shew  you 
more ;  for  look  where  my  abridgments  come. 

Enter  Four  w  Five  Players. 

Ton  are  welcome,  masters;  welcome,  all : — I  am 
glad  to  see  thee  well : — welcome,  good  friends. — 
0,  old  friend  I    why  thy  face  is  valanced  since 
I  saw  thee  last ;  comest  thou  to  beard  me  in 
Denmark?— What,  my  young  lady  and  mistress! 
By-'r-lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven 
than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a 
chopine.    Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of 
tmcmrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring.— 
Masters,  you  are  all  welcome.     We  'U  e'en  to  it 
like  French  falconers,  fly  at  anything  we  see : 
well  have  a  speech  straight:   come,  give  us  a 
taste  of  your  quality  ;  come,  a  passionate  speech. 
Iff  Play.  What  speech,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — 
but  it  was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above 
once :  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the 
nullion:  'twas  caviarie  to  the  general:  but  it 
was  (as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose  judg- 
ments in  such  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine) 
*&  excellent  play ;  well  digested  in  the  scenes, 
let  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning.     I 
Kmember  one  said,  there  were  no  sallets  in  the 
fines,  to  make  the  matter  savoury :  nor  no  matter 
in  the  phrase  that  might  indite  the  author  of 
*ffectation :  but  called  it,  an  honest  method,  as 
wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more 
bandiome  than  fine.    One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly 
lo^ed:  'twas  Eneas'  tale  to  Dido;  and  there- 
'll of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of  Priam's 


slaughter.     If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at 
this  line ;  let  me  see,  let  me  see ; — 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast, — 

'Tis  not  so ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus, — ^he,  whose  sable  arms, 

Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble, 

When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse, 

Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smeared 

With  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 

Now  is  be  total  gules ;  horridly  tricked 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons ; 

Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets, 

That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 

To  their  lord's  murder :  roasted  in  wrath  and  fire, 

And  thus  o'er-six6d  with  coagulate  gore. 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 

Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks. 

So,  proceed  you. 

PoL  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken ;  with 
good  accent  and  good  discretion. 

Ui  Player. 

Anon  he  finds  him 

Striking  too  short  at  Greeks ;  his  antique  sword 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  fidls, 
Repugnant  to  command.     Unequal  matched, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives ;  in  rage,  strikes  wide ; 
But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.    Then  senseless  Ilium, 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  fiaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  base ;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus'  ear ;  for,  lo  I  his  sword, 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Priam,  seemed  in  the  air  to  stick: 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood ; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

But  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still, 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death :  anon,  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region :  so,  after  Pyrrhus'  pause, 
A  roused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a  work  ; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
On  Mars's  armour,  forged  for  proof  eterne, 
With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  sword 
Now  falls  on  Priam. — 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet,  Fortune !    All  you  gods. 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power ; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends  ! 

Po^  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard. 
— Pr'y  thee,  say  on :  he 's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of 
bawdry,  or  he  sleeps:  say  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 
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Ist  Player. 
But  who,  ah  woe !  had  seen  the  mobled  qaeen — 

Ham,  The  mobled  queen  ? 

Poh  That 's  good ;  mobled  queen  is  good. 

Ut  Player. 

Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threatening  the  flames 
With  bisson  rheum ;  a  clout  upon  that  head 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood ;  and,  for  a  robe, 
About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teeming  loins, 
A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  ; 
Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steeped, 
'Gainst  fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pro- 
nounced : 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then, 
When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport, 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs ; 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made 
(Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all) 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  heaven. 
And  passion  in  the  gods. 

PoL  Look  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  co- 
lour, and  has  tears  in 's  eyes ! — Pr'y  thee,  no  more. 

Ham,  'Tis  well ;  I  'U  have  thee  speak  out  the 
rest  of  ibis  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  see 
the  players  well  bestowed?  Do  you  hear,  let 
them  be  weU  used;  for  they  are  the  abstracts 
and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time :  after  your  death 
you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their 
ill  report  while  you  live. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to 
their  desert 

Ham,  Odd's  bodikin,  man,  much  better ;  use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scajie 
whipping?  Use  them  after  your  ovrn  honour 
and  dignity:  the  less  they  deserve,  the  more 
merit  is  in  your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

Pol,  Come,  sirs. 

\Exii  PoLONius,  unih  tome  of  the  Players. 

Ham,  Follow  him,  friends :  we  '11  hear  a  play 
to-morrow. — Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  fiiend ;  can 
you  play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

lit  Play,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Well  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You 
could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen 
or  sixteen  lines,  which  I  would  set  down,  and 
insert  in 't?  could  you  not? 

Ist  Play,  Ay,  my  lord. 

J5raTO.Verywell.— Follow  thatlord;and  look  you 
mock  him  not.  lExit  Player].  My  good  friends 
[TbRosENCRANTz  afu^GuiLDENSTERN],  I  'D  leave 
you  till  night:  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Rot,  Good  my  lord ! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  God  be  wi*  you.— Now  I  am  alone. 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 


But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That  from  her  working,  all  his  viaage  wanned; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in 's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit?  And  aU  for  nothing! 
For  Hecuba  1 

What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her?  What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 
That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed, 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 
And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king, 
Upon  whose  property  and  most  dear  life 
A  damned  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward? 
Who  calls  me  villain?  breaks  my  pate  across? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  fiace? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the  throat, 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs?    Who  does  me  this? 
Ha !     Why,  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be 
But  I  am  pigeon-livered,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal.     Bloody,  bawdy  villain ! 
Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless 

villain! 
Why,  what  an  ass  am  I  ?    This  is  most  brave ; 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murdered. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 
And  fall  a  cursing  like  a  very  drab, — 
A  scullion  1 
Fie  upon 't !  fob ! — About,  my  brains ! — Humph  I 

I  have  heard. 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play. 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions : 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.  I  '11  have  these  players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father 
Before  mine  uncle :  I  '11  observe  his  looks ; 
I  'U  tent  him  to  the  quick ;  if  he  do  blench, 
I  know  my  course.     The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 
May  be  a  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spbits). 
Abuses  me  to  danm  me.     I  '11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this :  the  play  's^^e  thing 
Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

[ExU. 
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Scene  I.— A  Room  in  the  Ciutk. 


King.  And  can  jrou  by  no  drift  of  conference, 
Get  from  him,  why  he  pun  en  thii  confiuion ; 
Grating  u  banhly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangeroiu  lunacy  ? 

Rat.   He  doea  confeu  he  feeli  himself  di»- 
tracted; 
But  firom  what  mum  he  will  bj  do  means  speak. 

GmL   Nor   do   we  find   him  forward  to  be 
sounded  1 
But,  with  a  craf^  madness,  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Qitttn.  Did  he  receive  you  wellt 

Rot.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

GviJL  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposi- 

R«t.  Niggardofquettion;  but,  of  our  demands. 
Hot  free  in  hi«  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him 

To  any  pastime  t 

Am.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certaiu  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way:  of  these  we  told 

And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
Tobearofit:  they  are  about  the  eouit ; 
And,  as  1  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

PaL  Tit  moat  true : 

And  he  beseeched  me  to  entreat  your  majesties 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

Kimg.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much 
content  me 
To  bear  him  ao  inclined. 


Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  fiirther  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Roi.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

lExtunl  RosENcBiiNTz  and  Guildenstekn. 

KtBg,  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too : 

Far  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither; 
.   That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Afiiront  Ophelia : 

Her  father  and  myself  (lawful  espials)^ 
WiU  so  bestow  ourselves,  that  seeing,  unseen. 
We  may  of  their  encounter  Irankly  judge  ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behaved. 
If 't  be  the  afBiction  of  his  love,  or  no. 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you : 

And,  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish 
That  your  good  beaudes  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildnes* :  so  shall  1  hope  your  vir- 

Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again, 
To  both  your  honoun. 

Oph.  Madam,  1  wish  it  may.     [Exit  Queen. 

Pot.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here: — Gracious,  to 
please  you, 


We  will  bestow  ourselvei 

:— Read 

[ 

m  this  book; 
To  Ophelia. 

That  show  of  such  an  ex 

ercise  may 

colour 

oft  to  bla 

me  in  this,— 

T  is  too  much  proved. 

—  that  with  devotion's 

visage, 

And  pious  action,  we  do 

sugar  o'er 

The  devU  himself. 

Kinp.             0, 'tistoc 

true! 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth 

give  my  con- 

The  harlot's  cbeek,  beautied  with  plastering  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 


ACT  III. 


HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


BCEKE  I. 


Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word ; 
O,  heavy  burden !  [^Ande. 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming;  let's  withdraw,  my 
lord.        [Exeunt  Kino  and  Polonius. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham,  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  ihe  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them?— To  die,— to  sleep,— 
No  more ; — ^and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  die, — to  sleep ; — 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream ; — ay,  there 's  the 

rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuJBIed  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause :  there 's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely, _ 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,*-puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you,  now ! 
The  fair  Ophelia : — N3rmph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remembered. 

Oph,  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham,  I  humbly  thank  you ;  well. 

Oph,  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham,  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph,  My  honoured  lord,  you  know  right  well 
you  did ; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  com- 
posed 
As  made  the  things  more  rich:  their  perfume 
lost, 


Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind, 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Ha,  ha!  are  you  honest? 

Oph,  My  lord? 

Ham,  Are  you  fair? 

Oph,  What  means  your  lordship  ? 
•     Ham,  That  if  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your  ho- 
nesty should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty. 

Oph,  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  com- 
merce than  with  honesty? 

Ham,  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a 
bawd,  &an  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate 
beauty  into  his  likeness :  this  was  some  time  a 
paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof.  I  did 
love  you  once. 

Oph,  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe 
so. 

Ham,  You  should  not  have  believed  me ;  for 
virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we 
shall  relish  of  it :  I  loved  you  not 

Oph,  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham,  Get  thee  to  a  nimnery ;  why  wouldst  thou 
be  a  breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indifferent 
honest;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things, 
that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me. 
I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious;  with 
more  offences  at  my  beck  than  I  have  thoughts 
to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape, 
or  time  to  act  them  in.  What  should  such  fellows 
as  I  do  crawling  between  heaven  and  earth!  We 
are  arrant  knaves,  all;  believe  none  of  its :  go  thy 
ways  to  a  nunnery.     Where 's  your  father? 

Oph,  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in 's  own  house. 
Farewell. 

Oph,  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens ! 

Ham,  If  thou  dost  marry,  I  'U  give  thee  this 
plague  for  thy  dowry : — Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice, 
as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny. 
Get  thee  to  a  nunnery ;  farewell :  or,  if  thou  wilt 
needs  marry,  marry  a  fool ;  for  wise  men  know 
well  enough  what  monsters  you  make  of  them. 
To  a  nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly  too.    Farewell. 

Oph,  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him ! 

Ham,  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  weU 
enough ;  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you 
make  yourselves  another:  you  jig,  you  amble, 
and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's  creatiures,  and 
make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance : — Go  to ; 
111  no  more  oft;  it  hath  made  me  mad.  1 
say  we  will  have  no  more  marriages:  those 
that  are  married  already,  all  but  one,  shall  live ; 
the  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are.  To  a  nunneryi 
go.  [Etit. 
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Opk.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  ii  here  o'erthronn ! 
'«*  couitieT'i,  Midier'i,  icholar'a,  eye,  tongue, 

Tht  expectancy  4nd  rose  of  tbe  Tur  state, 
Tbe  gtin  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  fonn, 
""  oUeired  of  all  obierven !  quite,  quite  down ! 
-W  I,  trf' ladies  moti  deject  and  wretched, 
ThM  nicked  the  honey  of  bis  music  vows, 
New  lee  that  noble  end  most  sovereign  reason, 
Uk«  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  barsh ; 
Tlitt  unmatcbed  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
Bluied  with  ecstasy  :  O,  woe  is  me  ! 
To  hsie  seen  what  1  have  seen,  see  nbat  I  see ! 

Re-entrr  Kino  aad  Polonius. 
JCin;.  Love  I  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend  1 
Norwhrt  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  LtUe, 


Was  not  like  madness.    There 's  something  in  his 


Will  be  some  danger :  which  to  prevent, 

I  bate,  in  quick  determination. 

Thus  set  it  down: — He  shall  with  speed  to  Eng- 

For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute : 

Haply  the  seas  and  countries  different, 

With  variable  objects,  Bhall  expel 

This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart; 

Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  bim  thus 

From  fashion  of  himself.   What  think  you  on 't? 

Pid.   It  shall  da  well :  but  yet  do  1  believe, 
Tbe  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprungfrom  neglected  love.— How  now,  Ophelia? 


ACT    III. 


HAMLET.   PRINCE   OF  DENMARK. 


SCENE  II. 


You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play, 
Let  his  queen-mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  shew  his  grief;  let  her  be  round  with  him ; 
And  I  '11  be  placed,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference :  if  she  find  him  not, 
To  England  send  him :  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 
King.  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatched  go. 

[_Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Hall  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players. 

Ham,  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I 
pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue : 
but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players 
do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines. 
Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
hand,  thus  ;  but  use  all  gently ;  for  in  the  very 
torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind 
of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a 
temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  Of 
it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious 
periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to 
very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ; 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing 
but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise :  I  would 
have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er-doing  Terma- 
gant ;  it  out^herods  Herod  :  pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Ist  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your 
own  discretion  be  your  tutor :  suit  the  action  to 
the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this  spe- 
cial observance,  that  you  o'er-step  not  the  mo- 
desty of  nature:  for  anything  so  overdone  is 
from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at 
the  first,  and  now,  waa,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  shew  virtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very 
age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pres- 
sure. Now  this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off, 
though  it  make  the  unskilfid  laugh,  cannot  but 
make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which 
one,  must,  in  your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole 
theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be  players,  that  I 
have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and 
that  highly, — ^not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that, 
neither  having  the  accent  of  christians,  nor  the 
gait  of  christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so 
strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought 
some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men, 
and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity 
so  abominably. 


Ist  Play.  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indif- 
ferently with  us. 

Ham.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those 
that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them :  for  there  be  of  them  that  will 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of 
barren  spectators  to  laugh  too;  though,  in  the 
mean  time,  some  necessary  question  of  the  play 
be  then  to  be  considered :  that 's  villanous,  and 
shews  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses 
it     GOf  make  you  ready.  {^Exeunt  Players. 

Enter  Polonius,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guilden- 

STERN. 

How  now,  my  lord?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece 
of  work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 

Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. — 

[^Exii  Polonius. 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 

Guii.  ]  ^y*  ""y  '''''^• 

[^Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Ham.  What,  ho ;  Horatio ! 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hot.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 

Hor,  O,  my  dear  lord, — 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter  : 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?   Why  should  the  poor 

be  flattered  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  ibsurd  pomp ; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Dost  thou  hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 
She  hath  sealed  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man  that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  blessed  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortime's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please :  give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. — 
Tliere  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death : 
I  pr'y  thee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot. 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
Observe  my  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
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It  is  a  damned  ghost  tliat  we  have  seen ; 
Aad  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.     Give  him  heedful  note : 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 
And,  after,  we  will  hoth  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming. 

Hor,  Well,  my  lord : 

If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing, 
And  'scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;  I  must 
be  idle : 
Get  you  a  place* 

Dmuk  march.  AFloitriih,  JEln/er  Kino,  Queen, 
PoLOKius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz,  Gutldbn- 
STESN,  and  ather$. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 
^osi.  Excellent,  i'  faith ;  of  the  camelion's  dish : 
I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  you  cannot  feed 
csponsso. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  thii  answer,  Ham- 
let ;  these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now.— My  lord,  you  played 
oDce  in  Uie  university,  you  say?  [7*0  Polonius. 
PoL  That  did  I,  my  lord;  and  was  accounted 
s  good  actor.  ^ 

Hum.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 
Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar :  I  was  killed 
i'the  Capitol ;  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,  to  kill  so 
cspital  a  calf  there. — Be  die  players  ready  ? 

Rot.  Ay,  my  lord ;  they  stay  upon  your  pa- 
tience. 

Qseen.  Come  hither,   my  dear  Hamlet,  sit 
by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more 
•ttrsctive. 
PoL  0,ho!  do  you  mark  that 7  [To  the  Kivo. 
Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[_Lying  down  at  Ophelia's /e^^ 
Ofh.  No,  my  lord. 

^osi.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 
Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

^ssi.  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters  ? 
Opk.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 
Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between 
nukids'  legs. 
Op*.  What  is,  my  lord  f 
Ham.  Nothing. 

^^fh.  Ton  are  merry,  my  lord, 
^ssi.  Who,  I  f 
Op*.  Ay,  my  lord. 

^ssi.  0!  your  only  jig-maker.   What  should 
t  msn  do,  but  be  merry?  for  look  you  how  cheer- 
>wly  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within 
*eie  two  hours. 
Op*.  Nay,  't  is  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 


Ham,  So  long  ?  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables.  O,  heavens ! 
die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet?  Then 
there 's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive 
his  life  half-a-year :  but,  by  'r-lady,  he  must 
build  churches  then  :  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not 
thinking  on,  with  the  hobby-horse ;  whose  epitaph 
is,  "For  O,  for  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot!" 

Trumpets  eound.     The  Dumb  Show  follows. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen*  very  lovingly;  the 
Queen  embracing  him,  and  he  her.  She  Imeeht  and 
makes  ahow  of  protestation  unto  him.  Hi*  takes  Iter 
up,  and  declines  his  head  upon  her  neck :  lays  him 
down  upon  a  hank  qf  flowers;  she^  seeing  him  asleep^ 
leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  fellow^  takes  off  his  crown , 
kisses  itf  and  pours  poison  in  the  King's  ears,  and  exit. 
The  Queen  returns;  finds  the  King  dead,  and  makes 
passionate  acHon.  The  poisoner,  with  some  two  or 
three  mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming  to  lament  with 
her.  The  dead  body  is  carried  away.  The  poisoner 
woos  the  Queen  with  g\fts ;  she  seems  loath  and  un- 
willing  awhile,  but  in  the  end  accepts  his  love. 

[Exeunt, 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho;  it 
means  mischief. 

Oph.  Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument 
of  the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  players 
cannot  keep  counsel ;  they  '11  tell  all. 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you  '11  shew  him : 
be  not  you  ashamed  to  shew,  he  11  not  shame  to 
teU  you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught ;  I  '11 
mark  the  play. 

Prologue. 

For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 
Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring? 
Opk.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King  and  Queen. 

P.  Kino. 

Full  thirty  times  hath  Phcebus'  cart  gone  round 
Neptune's  salt  wash  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground  ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrowed  sheen, 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  comroutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 
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P.  Queen. 

So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  moon 

Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done ! 

But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late, 

So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state, 

That  I  distrust  you.     Yet,  though  I  distrust, 

Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must : 

For  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity ; 

In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 

Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know  ; 

And  as  my  love  is  sized,  my  fear  is  so. 

Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear ; 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

P.  Kino. 

'Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too ; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do : 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind. 
Honoured,  beloved ;  and  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou — 

P.  Queen. 

O,  confound  tlie  rest ! 
Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast : 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst  I 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  killed  the  first 


Ham,  That  *8  wormword. 


\^A8ide. 


P.  Queen. 

The  instances  that  second  marriage  move 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love ; 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead, 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P.  Kino. 

I  do  believe  you  think  what  now  you  speak ; 

But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break. 

Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory  ; 

Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  : 

Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree  ; 

But  fall  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be. 

Most  necessary  'tis  that  we  forget 

To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt : 

What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 

The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy  : 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident 

This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor  'tis  not  strange 

That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change  ; 

For,  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 

Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  favourite  flies ; 

The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies. 

And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend : 

For  who  not  needs,  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 

And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 

Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 

But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, — 

Oar  wills  and  fates  do  so  contraiy  run, 


That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own : 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed ; 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 

P.  Queen. 

Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven  light ! 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day  and  night ! 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope ! 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  ! 
Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy ! 
Both  here  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife. 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife. 

Ham,  If  she  should  break  it  now, — 

[To  Ophelia. 
P.  Kino. 

'Tis  deeply  sworn.     Sweet,  leave  me  here  awhile; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [Sleept, 

P.  Queen. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain ; 
And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain !  [£xt/. 

Ham,  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen,  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  me- 
thinks.  ^ 

Ham,  O,  but  she  '11  keep  her  word. 

King,  Have  you  heard  the  argument?  Is  there 
no  offence  in 't  ? 

Ham,  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest? 
no  offence  i'  the  world. 

King,  What  do  you  call  the  play? 

Ham,  The  mousetrap.  Marry,  how  ? — tropi- 
cally. This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in 
Vienna :  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name ;  his  wife, 
Baptista ;  you  shall  see  anon ;  'tis  a  knavish  piece 
of  work:  but  what  of  that?  Your  majesty,  and 
we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not:  let 
the  galled  jade  wince ;  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

Enter  LuctANUS. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Oph,  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Ham,  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your 
love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 

Oph,  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham,  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take 
ofiTmy  edge. 

Oph,  Still  better  and  worse. 

Ham,  So  you  mistake  your  husbands.— Begin, 

murderer ;  leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin. 

Come ; — 

The  croaking  raven 

Doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

LUCIANUS. 

Thoughts  black,  hands   apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time 
agreeing; 
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C«iifcdcr>la  leuon,  eUe  no  creiturc  Haing  I 
1W  miitnre  nnk,  of  midnight  weed*  coUecttd, 
Whh  Hecito'i  bu  tiaiet  bluted,  thrice  infected, 
Tij  nitun]  migic  ind  diie  propeity 
Od  whalnomc  life  uaurp  immediitel]'. 

[P«r»  tkt  peUm  lalo  the  ilttper'i  ibti. 

nam.  He  potMiiii  him  i'  the  garden,  for  his 
<nU(.  Hii  nune '(  GouMgo ;  the  atoty  it  ex- 
tut,  tnd  wriUen  in  very  choice  Italian.  You 
>li«|]  lee  anon,  how  the  murderer  geti  the  love 
rfCgnugo's  wife. 

Op*.  The  king  ri*e«. 

Bam.  WhU,  frighted  with  (Um  tire  I 

ftrai.  How  fare*  my  lord  I 


PoL  Give  o'er  the  play. 

King.  Give  me  tome  light :  away ! 

Poi.  Lights,  lighta,  lighti  I 

[^Extvnl  all  but  HiintET  and  Hobatio. 
Ham.  Why,  let  the  iCnicken  deer  go  weepi 

The  hart  ungalUd  play : 
For  lome  muit  watch,  while  lome  mlut  sleep; 
Thill  nine  the  world  awaj. — 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers  (if 
the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me),  with 
two  l*rovencial  rosea  on  my  razed  shoes,  get  me 
a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  player*,  sir  T 
Her.  Half  a  share. 
Hum.  a  whole  ooe,  I. 
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For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very  very — peacock. 
Hor,  You  might  have  rhymed. 
Ham,  O,  good  Horatio,  I  '11  take  the  ghost's 
word  for  a  thousand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 
Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham,  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, — 
Hor,  I  did  very  well  note  him. 
Ham,  Ah,  ha! — Come,  some  music;   come, 
the  recorders. — 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 
Why  then,  helike,  he  likes  it  not,  perdy. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Come,  some  music. 

Gail,  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with 
you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

GuU.  The  king,  sir, — 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

GuU,  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  dis- 
tempered. 

Ham,  With  drink,  sir? 

GuU.  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham,  Your  wisdom  should  shew  itself  more 
richer,  to  signify  this  to  the  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to 
put  him  to  his  purgation,  would  perhaps  plunge 
him  into  more  choler. 

GuU.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into 
some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  afiair. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir:  pronounce. 

GuU.  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most  great 
affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham,  You  are  welcome. 

GuU,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not 
of  the  right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make 
me  a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's 
commandment :  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  re- 
turn, shall  be  the  end  f^i  my  business. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  cannot. 

GuU,  What,  my  lord? 

Ham,  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer ;  my 
wit's  diseased:  but,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can 
make,  you  shall  command ;  or  rather,  as  you  say, 
my  mother :  therefore,  no  more,  but  to  the  matter: 
My  mother,  you  say. — 

Rot,  Then  thus  she  says :  your  behavioiur  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O,  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish 
a  mother ! — But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of 
this  mother's  admiration? — ^impart 

Rot.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her 
closet,  ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham*  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our 
mother.     Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 


Ro$.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham,  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

Ro9,  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  dis- 
temper ? — you  do  freely  bar  the  door  of  your  own 
liberty,  if  you  deny  your  grie£i  to  your  friend. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros,  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice 
of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession  in  Den- 
mark? 

Ham,  Ay,  sir,  but  '*  While  the  grass  grows," 
— the  proverb  is  something  musty. 

Enter  the  Players,  with  recordere, 

O,  the  recorders :  let  me  see  one. — To  withdraw 
with  you : — why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the 
wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil? 

GuU,  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham,  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

GuU,  My  lord,  I  cannot 

Ham,  I  pray  you. 

GuiL  Believe  me,  I  cannot 

Ham,  1  do  beseech  you. 

GuU,  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham,  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying :  govern' these  ven- 
tages with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath 
with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  elo- 
quent music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

GuU,  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any 
utterance  of  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham,  Why,  look  you  now,  how  imworthy  a 
thing  you  make  of  me.  You  would  play  upon  me ; 
you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would 
sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compass:  and  there  is  much  music,  excellent 
voice,  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it 
speak.  S' blood,  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be 
played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me  what  instrument 
you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  plsy 
upon  me. 

Enter  Polonius. 

God  bless  you,  sir ! 

Pol,  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  yoo, 
and  presently. 

Ham,  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost 
in  shape *of  a  camel? 

Pol,  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham,  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol,  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham,  Or  like  a  whale  7 

Pol,  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham,  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by-and- 
by. — They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent — I  viU 
come  by-and-by. 
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PoL  I  will  say  so.  [ExU  Poloniub. 

Hmm,  **  By-aod-by  "  is  easily  said. — Leave  me, 

friends.    {^ExeutU  Rosbmceantz,  Guildbmstbrn, 

HoEATIO,  ^e. 

Tis  lUMT  the  veiy  witclung  time  of  night ; 

When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes 
out 

Ccmtagion  to  this  world :  now  could  I  drink  hot 
blood, 

And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 

Would  quake  to  look  on.  Soft ;  now  to  my  mo- 
ther.— 

0  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature :  let  not  ever 
The  aoul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent. 

To  give  them  seals,  never,  my  soul,  consent ! 

lExit. 


Sc£NE  III — A  Room  ill  the  same, 

Enier  Kmo,  Rosbncrantz,  and  Guildemstern. 

King.  I  like  him  not;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us 
To  let  his  madness  range.  Therefore,  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commission  wUl  forthwith  despatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Haxard  so  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 

GmiL  We  will  ourselves  provide : 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  majesty. 

Bo9.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  from  'noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.    The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulph,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Rxed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoined ;  which,  when  it  falls. 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.    Never  fdone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King*  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy 
voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear. 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

_   '  I   We  will  haste  us, 
lExewU  RosENCRANTz  and  Guildenstern. 


Enter  Polonius. 

PoL  My  lord,  he 's  going  to  his  mother's  closet : 
Behind  the  arras  I  '11  convey  myself. 
To  hear  the  process ;  I  '11  warrant  she  '11  tax  him 

home: 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was' it  said, 
Tis  meet  that  some  more  audience  than  a  pio- 

ther. 
Since  nature  makes  ihem  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech  of  vantage.    Fare  you  well,  my  liege : 
I  '11  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 
Kmg^  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

[J?4n<  Polonius. 
O,  my  -offence  b  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon 't, 
A  brother's  murder ! — Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin ; 
And  both  neglect    What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  f 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?  Whereto  serves  mercy 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
And  what 's  in  prayer  but  this  twofold  force, — 
To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardoned,  being  down  t    Then  I  '11  look  up ; 
My  fault  is  past.    But  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn?    Forgive  me  my  foul  mur- 
der!— 
That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possessed 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder? 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  offence? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law:  but  'tis  not  so  above : 
There  is  no  shufiling,  th«re  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compelled, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faidts. 
To  give  in  evidence.    What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 
Try  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 
O  wretched  state !  O  bosom,  black  as  death ! 
O  lim^d  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  firee. 
Art  more  engaged !    Help,  angels,  make  assay ! 
Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and  heart,  with  strings  of 

steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe ! — 
All  may  be  well !  [RetireSf  and  kneeU. 

Enter  Hamlet. 
Ham.  NowmightIdoit,pat,nowheispraying; 
And  now  I  '11  do 't ; — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
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And  80  am  I  revenged  ?  That  would  be  scanned ; 

A  villaiu  kills  my  father ;  and  for  that, 

I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 

To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May ; 

And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows,  save  heaven  ? 

But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 

'T  is  heavy  with  him :  and  am  I  then  revenged. 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 

When  he  is  lit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage  ? 

No. 

Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  bent : 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed ; 

At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in 't-: 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven : 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damned  and  black 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  stays : — 

This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.  lExU, 

The  King  ri$e8^  and  advances. 

King,  My  words  fly  up,  my  tlioughts  remain 
below : 
Words  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go. 

lExiL 


Scene  IV. — Another  Room  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Queen  and  Polonius. 

Pol.  He  will  come  straight.     Look  you  lay 
home  to  him : 
Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 

with; 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screened  and  stood  be- 
tween 
Much  heat  and  him.     I  'U  silence  me  e'en  here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Queen,  I  '11  warrant  you ; 

Fear  me  not.     Withdraw ;  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hide*  himself. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Now,  mother;  what's  the  matter? 
Queen,  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much 

offended. 
Ham,  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much 

oflended. 
Queen,  Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an  idle 

tongue. 
Ham.    Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wicked 

tongue. 
Queen,  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet! 


Ham,  What 's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen,  Have  you  forgot  me? 

Ham,  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife ; 
And — 'would  it  were  not  so— you  are  my  mother. 

Queen,  Nay,  then  I  '11  set  those  to  you  that  can 
speak. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down ;  you  shall 
not  budge ; 
You  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass, 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  mur- 
der me  ? 
Help,  help,  ho ! 

Pol,  [behind].  What,  ho !  help ! 

Ham,  How  now!  a  rat?  [Draws. 

Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead ! 

[Hamlet  makes  a  pass  through  the  arras. 

Pol,  [behind],  O,  I  am  slain.  [Falle  and  dies. 

Queen,  O  me,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ham,  Nay,  I  know  not : 

Is  it  the  king  ? 
[Lifts  up  the  arras,  and  draws  forth  Polonius. 

Queen,  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this! 

Ham.  A  bloody  deed ; — almost  as  bad,,  good 
mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  king ! 
.  Ham,  Ay,  lady,  't  was  my  word. — 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 

[7*0  Polonius. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger. — 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands :  peace ;  sit  you 

down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart:  for  so  I  shall. 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff'; 
If  damn^  custom  hath  not  brazed  it  so, 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Queen,  What  have  I  done»  that  thou  darest  wag 
thy  tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Ham,  Such  an  act 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite ;  takes  off*  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow; 
Yea,  thiB  solidity  and  compound  mass. 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act, 

Queen,  Ah  me,  what  act 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  t 

Ham,  Look  here,  upon  tliis  picture,  and  on  this ; 
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The  eoonterfeit  preientment  of  two  brothen. 
Sec  what  a  grace  wa«  aenbei  on  this  brow : 
Hjperion'i  curli;  the  front  of  Jove  himulf; 
An  eye  like  Mara,  to  threaten  end  command; 
A  itadoD  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kiuing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  evciy  god  did  leem  to  set  hi*  teal. 
To  give  the  world  aMurance  of  a  man  : 
This  wa>  your  husband,  ^Look  you  now  what 

Here  ii  your  husband ;  like  a  mildewed  ear, 
BUidng  hii  wholewme  brother.   Have  you  eyei  f 
Could  yon  on  tbii  fair  monDtain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  tfait  moott   Ha!  have  you  eyes? 
You  cannot  call  it  love :  for  at  your  age 
The  heyday  in  the  blood  ii  tame,  it's  humble, 
And  waiti  upon  the  judgment:  and  what  judg- 

Wonld  itep  from  this  to  Ihitf    Senae  rare  you 

Ebe  could  you  not  have  motion  :  but  sure  that 

Ii  apoplexed  :  for  madncH  would  not  err ; 
Nor  •eaie  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  lo  thralled, 
Bat  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice 
To  terre  in  such  a  difference.    What  devil  was 't 
That  thus  hatli  eoiened  you  at  hoodman-hlind  ? 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 


Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all. 

Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense. 

Could  not  BO  mope. . 

O  shame!  where  is  thy  blush  f    Rebellions  hell. 

If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  hones. 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax,. 

And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame 

When  the  compuluve  ardour  gives  the  charge; 

Since  fi-ost  itself  as  actively  dolh  burn. 

And  reason  panden  will. 

Qaem.  0  Hamlet,  speak  no  more : 

Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamfd  bed  ; 
Stewed  in  corruption ;  honeying  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  s^e  ! 

Queen.  O,  speak  to  me  no  more ; 

These  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears : 
No  more,  sweet  Hamtet. 

Ham.  A  murderer  and  a  villain ; 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord :  a  vice  of  kings : 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule  ; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  packet  I 

Qarm.  No  more. 

Hem.  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches ! — 


Enter  Ghott 
Save  me,  Mid  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wingi, 
YouheavenlyguarcU!— What  would  your  gracious 

Qaetn.  Alai  I  he  'b  mad. 

Han.  Do  yoa  not  come  your  tardy  ion  to 

That,  Iftpted  in  time  and  pattion,  leta  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  t 
O,  aayl 

Gho*l.  Do  not  forget:  thii  fiutation 
It  but  to  whet  thy  almort  blunted  purpoie. 
But  look !  amuement  on  thy  mother  liti : 


O,  itep  between  her  and  her  fighting  loul ', 
Conceit  in  weakeit  bodiet  itrongett  worki ; 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet, 
/fan.  How  it  it  with  you,  lady! 

Queen.  Alas,  how  ii't  with  youT 
That  jou  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  th'  Incorporal  air  do  hold  diKoanf ! 
Forth  at  your  ejei  your  ipiriti  wildly  peep  ; 
And,  a>  the  sleeping  aoldien  in  th'  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrement*. 
Start!  up,  and  itandi  on  end.     O,  gentle  (on, 
'  Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look? 
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Htm.  On 'him !  on  him ! — ^Look  you,  how  pale 
he  gbires ! 
Hisfonn  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable. — Do  not  look  upon 

me; 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
My  stem  effects :  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all  that  is  I  see. 

Ham,  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear? 

Queen.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there !  look  how  it  steals 
away! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ; 
Look  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exit  Ghost 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
It  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstasy! 
My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music.   It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttered :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.    Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness,  speaks : 
It  win  but  skin,  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whflesrank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven ; 
Repent  what  *b  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 
To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my 

virtue: 
For,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg ; 
Yea,  curb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 
Queen.  O,  Hamlet !  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in 

twain. 
Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 

And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 

Good  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed ; 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 

Ofhabit*s  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this; 

That  to  &e  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 

He  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery, 

That  aptly  is  put  on.    Refrain  to-night : 

And  diat  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 

To  the  next  abstinence  :  the  next  more  easy : 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 

And  either  curb  the  devU,  or  throw  him  out 

With  wondrous  potency.  Once  more,  good  night ; 


And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  blessed, 
I  'U  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

[Pointing  to  Polonius. 
I  do  repent :  but  heaven  hath  pleased  it  so. 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night ! — 
I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. — 
One  word  more,  good  lady. 

Queen,  What  shall  I  do? 

Ham,  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed : 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you  his  mouse ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses. 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damned  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 
But  mad  in  craft.  T  were  good  you  let  him  know : 
For  who,  that  *s  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib. 
Such  dear  concemings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense  and  secrecy, 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top, 
Let  the  birds  fly ;  and,  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep, 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen,  Be  thou  assured,  if  words  be  made  of 
breath, 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breadie 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham,  I  must  to  England ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen,  Alack, 

I  had  forgot ;  't  is  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.  There's  letters  sealed:  and  my  two 
schoolfellows, — 
Whom  I  will  trust  as  J  will  adders  fanged, — 
They  bear  the  mandate;  they  must  sweep  my 

way. 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery : — let  it  work ; 
For  't  is  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar :  and  it  shall  go  hard 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon :  O,  't  is  most  sweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet  I — 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing. 
I  'II  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room. — 
Mother,  good  night — Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. — 
Good  night,  mother. 

[Exeunt  severally  ;  Hamlet  dragging  m 
Polonius. 
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Scene  I, — Elainore. — A  Room  in  the  Ciutle. 
Enter  Kino,  Queen,  RosENCRaNTz,  and 


a  little  vhilc- 


andG: 


King.  Ther«  'a  mstter  in  these  aigha ;  these  pro- 
found heaves 
You  must  tranalate ;  'tii  fit  weunderaland  them: 
Where  is  your  son  ? 
Queen.  Bestow  this  plai 
ITo  RosEi 

kAo  go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  1  seen  to-night] 
King.  What,  Gertmder— How  does  Hamletf 
Queen.  Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both 
contend 
Which  is  the  mightier.     In  his  lawless  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  "  A  rat,  a  rat ! " 
And,  in  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unieen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  Is  fidl  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  «»,  to  every  one. 
Ala«  I  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  aniwered  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of 

This  mad  young  man :  hut  so  much  was  our  love, 

We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  lit; 

But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 

To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 

Even  on  the  pith  of  life.    Where  is  he  gone? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  killed : 
O'er  whom  his  very  madneBH,  like  some  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base, 
Shews  itself  pure  ;  he  weeps  for  what  ii  done. 

King.  O,  Gertrude,  come  awayl 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch, 


But  we  will  ship  bi 
We  must,  with  all ' 
Both 


]  hence  ;  and  this  vile  deed 

IT  majesty  and  skill, 

nd  excuse. —  Ho,  Guilden- 


Enter  Rosencranti  and  Guildenstekn. 
Friends  both,  go  jiun  you  with  some  further  aid : 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonins  slain, 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragged 

Go,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

{^Exeunt  Robekcrantz  oni^  Guildenstesk. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we  'II  call  up  our  wisest  friends; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  wliat's  untimely  done:  so,  haply,  slander, — 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 
Transportshispoisoned  shot,— may  miss  ourname. 
And  hit  the  woundleas  air.     O,  come  away! 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay.   [Ereml. 


Scene  II. — Anothtr  Room  n  tke  lamt. 
Enter  Hahlet. 

ffam. Safely  stowed, — 

RosEHCRANTZ,  ^c,  unlhin. 
Hamlet !  lord  Hamlet  1 

Ham.  But  sofl;    what  noise!   who  ctdls  od 
Hamlet? — O,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rosenchahtz  and  Guildehsteen. 
Jtot.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  irith  the 

dead  body  t 
Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  't'" 
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Bot.  Tell  us  where  't  is ;  that  we  may  take  it 
thence, 
Aad  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it 

Rot,  Believe  what? 

Ham,  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not 
mine  o¥rn.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge ! 
— what  replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  of 
a  king? 

Rot.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord? 

Ham,  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  coun- 
tenance, hia  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such 
officers  do  the  king  best  service  in  the  end :  he 
keeps  them  like  an  ape,  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw ; 
fint  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed:  when  he 
seeds  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing 
you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. 

Rot.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham,  I  am  glad  of  it :  a  knavish  speech  sleeps 
in  a  fooliah  ear. 

Rot,  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body 
is,  ind  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham,  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king 
if  not  with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  thing — 

GtdL  A  thing,  my  lord? 

Hawt.  Of  nothing :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fox, 
and  all  after.  lExtunt, 


Scene  III. — Another  Room  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Kino,  attended, 

Kmg,  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the 

body. 
How  dangerous  is  it  that  this  man  goes  loose ! 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 
He 's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude, 
^0  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes ; 
And  where  'tis  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is 

weighed. 
But  never  the  offence.     To  bear  all  smooth  and 

even, 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause :  diseases,  desperate  grown, 
%  desperate  appliance  are  relieved. 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 

Or  not  at  all.— How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen  ? 
^.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestowed,  my 
lord, 
^e  cannot  get  from  him. 
K'mg,  3|2(  where  is  he  ? 

^«  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded  to  know  your 

pleasure. 
^^'  Bring  him  before  us. 
^*  Ho,  Chiildenstem !  bring  in  my  lord. 


Enter  Hamlet  and  GuiLnaNSTERN. 

King,  Now,  Hamlet,  where 's  Polonius? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

Kin^,  At  supper ! — where  ? 

Ham,  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten : 
a  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at 
him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet: 
we  fat  all  creatures  else,  to  fat  us ;  and  we  fat  our- 
selves for  maggots :  your  fat  king,  and  your  lean 
beggar,  is  but  variable  service ;  two  dishes,  but 
to  one  table ;  that 's  the  end. 

Kin^,  Alas,  alas ! 

Ham,  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of 
that  worm. 

King,  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham,  Nothing,  but  to  shew  you  how  a  king  may 
go  a  progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

King,  Where  is  Polonius? 

Ham,  In  heaven;  send  thither  to  see :  if  your 
messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  the  other 
place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not 
within  this  month,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up 
the  stairs  into  the  lobby.; 

King,  Go  seek  him  there.  [  To  tome  Attendants. 

Ham,  He  will  stay  till  you  come. 

lExeunt  Attendants. 

King,   Hamlet,  this  deed, — for  thine  especial 
safety. 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send  thee 

hence 
With  fiery  quickness :  therefore,  prepare  thyself: 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  associates  tend,  and  everything  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham,  For  England  ? 

King,  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Good. 

King,  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham,  I  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them.  But 
come;  for  England! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  My  mother.  Father  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh  ;  and  so,  my 
mother.     Come,  for  England.  lExit, 

King,  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with  speed 
aboard; 
Deky  it  not ;  I  '11  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away ;  for  everything  is  sealed  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  the  affair:  pray  you,  make 

haste. 
[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught 
(As  my  great  power   thereof  may  give   thee 

sense ; 
Since  yet  thy  citatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
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After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us),  thou  mayst  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process ;  which  imports  at  full, 
By  letters  c6njuring  to  that  effect, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England ; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages. 
And  thou  must  cure  me :  till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.  lExH. 


Scene  IV. — A  Plain  in  Denmark. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  and  Forcet,  marching. 

For,  Go,  captain,  from  me,  greet  the  Danish 
king ; 
Tell  him  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 
Craves  the  conveyance  of  a  promised  march 
Over  his  kingdom.    You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us. 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye ; 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap,  I  will  do  *t,  my  lord. 

For,  Go  softly  on. 

[Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Forces, 
Enter  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz,  Guilden- 

STERN,  ^C. 

Ham,         Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  purposed,  sir, 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap,  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who  commands  them,  sir? 

Cap.  ITie  nephew  to  old  Norway, — Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir. 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  wfll  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  de- 
fend it. 

Cap.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrisoned. 

Ham.  Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand ducats. 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw ! 
This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and 

peace ; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shews  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi '  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Ros.  Will 't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 


Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  straight.     Go  a  little 

before. 
[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !     What  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed? — a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reason 
To  fust  in  us  imused.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 
A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part 

wisdom, 
And  ever  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  "  This  thing 's  to  do ;" 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and 

means, 
To  do 't.     Examples  gross  as  earth  exhort  me : 
Witness  this  army  of  such  mass  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince; 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puffed, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare. 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great. 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.    How  stand  I  then, 
That  have  a  father  killed,  a  mother  stained. 
Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood. 
And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
That,  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame, 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause, — 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 
To  hide  the  slain  ! — O,  from  this  time  forth. 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth ! 

[ExU. 


Scene  V. — Elsinore.    A  Room  in  the  Cattle. 

Enter  Queen  and  Horatio. 

Queen.  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 

Hor.  She  is  importunate ;  indeed,  distract; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  she  have  ? 

Hor.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father;  says, 
she  hears 
There 's  tricks  i'  the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats 

her  heart ; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt^ 
That  carry  but  half  sense :  her  speech  is  nothing, 
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Tli>  bearen  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it. 

And  botch  the  winds  up  lit  to  their  own  thought! ; 

Which,  u  her  winki,  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield 

them, 

Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be 

thotight. 

Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Qaeeu.  T  wen  good  she  were  tpoken  with ;  for 

■he  may  itrew 

Let  ber  come  in.                           {Exit  Horatio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is. 

Eieh  toy  seems  prologne  to  some  great  aroiw ; 

So  M  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt, 

h  ipills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  ipUt. 

Rf-mier  Hobatio,  teith  Ophelia. 

OpK  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Den- 

mark! 

Qttn.  How  now,  Ophelia? 

OrHELii  ling: 

How  thould  I  your  true  lore  know 

From  another  one ! 

By  his  cocUe-hst  and  ■taff, 

And  his  undal-shooD. 

Quttn.   Alas,  sweet  lady,  wliat  import*  tbU 

songt 

Sing.. 

Opt  Say  you  f  nay,  pray  yon,  mark  : 

Good  morrow,  'tii  St.  Valentine'i  day. 

S'mgl. 

All  in  the  morning  betime. 

And  I  ■  maid  at  your  window. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  l.dy, 

To  be  your  Valentine  : 

He  is  dead  ind  gone : 

Then  up  he  roK,  and  donned  his  clothes. 

At  hi>  head  a  gr«»-green  turf, 

And  dupped  the  chamber  door  i 

At  his  heels  ■  stone. 

Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

0,ho! 

Never  departed  more. 

Q»ttn.  Nay,  but  Ophelia,— 
C^.            Pray  you,  mark  : 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia. 

Opk.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  I  '11  make  an 

Siag$. 

end  on'L 

Sing.. 

By  Gia  and  by  Saint  Charity, 

Enter  Kiko. 

Alack  and  fie  for  shame  1 

Qitetn.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord, 

Young  men  will  do't  iftbey  come  to 't; 

By  eock  they  are  to  blsroe. 

Ofmelia  mtgi. 

Ouoth  ahe,  before  you  tumbled  me. 

Lsrded  all  with  sweet  flowers  ; 

You  promised  me  to  wed: 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go, 

So  would  I  ha'  done,  by  yonder  lun. 

Wiih  true-loTe  ■howeri. 

An  thou  hadaC  not  come  to  my  bed. 

King.  How  do  you  do,  pretty  lady  T 

King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus! 

Opk.  Well,  God  'ield  you !    They  say,  the  owl 

Oph.   I  hope  all  will  he  well.     We  must  be 

wtt  a  baker's  daughter.     Lord,  we  know  what 

patient :  but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think 

wem,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.    God  be 

they  shall  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground.     My  bn>- 

U  your  table ! 

ther  shall  know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank  you  for 

Kinj.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

your  good  coimsel.     Come,  my  coach!     Good 

0,A.  Pniy  let  ua  have  no  words  of  thU  ;  but 

night,  ladies  1   good  Dtght,  sweet  ladies;   good 

«hai  they  nk  you  what  it  means,  lay  you  this : — 

night,  good  night.                                     [£«'. 
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Kintf.  Follow  her  close ;  give  her  good  watch, 
I  pray  you,  [Exit  Horatio. 

O,  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death. — O,  Gertrude,  Ger- 
trude, 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions !     First,  her  father  slain ; 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :  the  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and 

whispers, 
For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but 

greenly. 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him :  poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself  and  her  fair  judgment ; 
Witliout  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts : 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these, 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France ; 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggared, 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O,  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 
Like  to  a  murdering-piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death.       [A  noUe  within. 
Queen,  Alack,  what  noise  is  this? 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King,  Attend: 
Where  are  my  Switzers?     Let  them  guard  the 

door: 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuouB  haste, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers!    The  rabble  call  him, 

lord; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  -ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word. 
They  cry,  "  Choose  we ;  Laertes  shall  be  king !" 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the 

clouds, 
'*  Laertes  shall  be  king ;  Laertes  king !"  « 

Queen,  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they 
cry; 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs. 

King,  The  doors  are  broke.        [Noise  within. 

Enter  Laertes,  armed;  Danes  following , 

Laer,  Where  is  this  king  ? — Sirs,  stand  you  all 

withouL 
Danes,  No,  let's  come  in. 
Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 


Danes,  We  will,  we  will. 

[  They  retire  without  the  door, 

Laer.  1  thank  you :  keep  the  door. — O,  thon 
vile  king. 
Give  me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer,  That  drop  of  blood  that 's  calm,  proclaims 
me  bastard ; 
Cries  "  cuckold"  to  my  father;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirch^d  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King,  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 
That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? ' 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person : 
There 's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, — 
Acts  little  of  his  will. — Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incensed  ? — Let  him  go,  Ger- 
trude;— 
Speak,  man. 

Laer,  Where  is  my  father? 

King,  Dead. 

Queen,  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer,  How  came  he  dead  ? — I  *ll  not  be  juggled 
with: 
To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience  and  grace  to  the  profoundest  pit! 
I  dare  damnation :  to  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  I  '11  be  revenged 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King,  Who  shall  stay  yon? 

Laer,  My  will ;  not  all  the  world : 

And,  for  my  means,  I  '11  husband  them  so  well, 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is 't  writ  in  your  re- 
venge 
That,  sweepstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and 

foe. 
Winner  and  loser? 

Laer,  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them,  then? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  1 11  ope 
my  arms ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican. 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  gtultless  of  your  father's  death. 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it, 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  'pear, 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes  [wUhm],  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now !  what  noise  is  that? 
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Eiiltr  OraELi A,  fantattKaUgdre$tedtiiilh  ttraat 

andflomen, 
OtiMi,  diyupiny  braina!  teara, 'even  times  salt, 
Bum  out  th«  lenie  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 
Bf  hearen,  thy  madness  shall  he  paid  with  weight, 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  heam.     0  roae  of  May ! 
Uta  maid,  kind  lister,  ivreet  Ophelia  ! — 
0  beaveiu !  is't  possible  a  young  maid'a  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life? 


Nature  U  fine  in  love :  and  where  'tis  fini 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Ofhelii  lingt. 

They  bore  him  birrfaced  on  the  bier  i 
Hey  no  nonnj,  nonny  hey  nonny ; 
And  in  bii  graie  isined  many  a  tear; — 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove  J 


toer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade 


It  could 
Oph.  You  mi 


ithus. 


"  Down  e^down,  an  you 
O,  how  the  wheel  becomes 
'' '  It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's 
diughter. 

Ltr.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Opfc  There  's  rosemary,  that '»  for  remem- 
^•Mte;  pray  you,  love,  remember:  and  there 
>•  pansies,  that's  for  thoughbi. 

titer.  A  document  in  madness ;  thoughts  and 
fOMinbrance  fitted  1 


Oph.  There '»  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines ; 
— there 's  rue  for  you ;  and  here 's  some  for  me  ; 
we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o'Sundayi:  you 
may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference. — There's 
a  daisy  :  1  would  give  you  some  violets  ;  but 
they  withered  all  when  my  father  died :  they  say 
he  made  a  good  end, — 

Siiigt. 
Far  bonny  sweet  Robiu  is  all  my  joy, — 
Laer.  Thought  and  afiliction,   passion,  hell 
itself, 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness  1 


Ophelia  tingi. 
And  will  lie  not  come  igun  ! 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  he  !■  dead, 

Go  to  thy  death-bed, 
He  never  will  come  again. 

Hii  heard  was  aa  white  ae  mow. 
All  flaxen  waa  hia  poll : 
He  is  gone,  he  ia  gone, 

Ood  'a  meicy  on  hia  aoul  I 

And  of  all  chrisdan  soula  1    I  pray  God.     God 
be  «i'  youl  [Exit  Opheli*. 

Latr.  Do  you  >ee  this,  O  God  ? 

£inj.  Laertea,  I  must  commune  with  your  grief. 
Or  you  deny  me  righL     Go  but  apart, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friendsyou  viU, 
And  they  sha]!  hear  and  judge  'twixt  70U  and  me : 
tf  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touched,  we  will  our  kingdom  give, 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  aU  that  we  call  ours, 
To  you  in  satisfaction  ;  hut  if  not. 
Be  you  coittent  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 


And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  ioul, 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  thb  be  10  : 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral, — 
No  trophy,  iword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bonei. 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation, — 
Cry  lobe  heard,  as  'twere  front  heaven  to  earth, 
That  I  must  call't  in  question. 

King.  So  you  shall ; 

And  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall 
I  pray  you  go  with  me.  [Extiat. 


Scene  VI. — Another  Room  in  the  $amt.  , 

Enter  Horatio  and  a  Servant. 
Hot.  What  are  they  that  would  speak  with  me? 
j'err.  Sailors,  air ;  they  say  they  have  letters  for  you. 
Hot.  Let  them  come  in.—  [Exit  Servant 

1  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  HamleL  < 

Enter  Sailors. 
\tt  Sail.  God  bless  you,  air.  , 
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Hor.  Let  Him  bless  thee  too. 

Ut  Sail,  He  shall,  sir,  an 't  please  Him.  There 's 
8  letter  for  you,  sir ;  it  comes  from  the  ambas- 
sador that  was  bound  for  England ;  if  your  name 
be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it'is. 

Horatio  reads. 

"Horatio,  when  thou  shalt  have  overlooked  this, 
giTc  these  fetlows  some  means  to  the  king ;  they 
lure  letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two  days  old  at 
lea,  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment  gave  us 
chase :  finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on 
a  compelled  valour ;  and  in  the  grapple  I  boarded 
Ibem :  on  the  instant,  they  got  clear  of  our  ship ; 
K I  alone  became  their  prisoner.  They  have  dealt 
with  me  like  thieves  of  mercy ;  but  they  knew  what 
tbej  did ;  I  am  to  do  a  good  turn  for  them.  Let 
the  king  have  the  letters  I  have  sent ;  and  repair 
thou  to  me  with  as  much  haste  as  thou  wouldst 
if  death.  I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will 
make  thee  dumb ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for 
the  bore  of  the  matter.  These  good  fellows  will 
hriog  thee  where  I  am.  Roseucrantz  and  Guilden- 
Item  hold  their  course  for  England;  of  them  I  have 
mLcb  to  tell  thee.     Farewell. 

"He  that  thou  knowest  thine,  Hamlet." 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters ; 
And  do't  tlie  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  VII. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Kino  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquit- 
tance seal. 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 
Pursued  my  life. 

Laer,  It  well  appears.     But  tell  me 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats, 
So  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature, 
Ashy  your  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  things  else, 
You  mainly  were  stirred  up. 

King.  O,  for  two  special  reasons ; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  un- 

sinewed, 
But  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.     The  queen,  his 

mother, 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myself 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which), 
She  is  BO  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go, 
lsi  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him : 
Who,  dippmg  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 


Work  like  the  spring  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces ;  so  that  my  arrows, 
Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aimed  them. 

Laer.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost ; 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms. 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again, 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections !  but  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that:  you  must 
not  think 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull, 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger, 
And  think  it  pastime.  You  shortly  shall  hear  more : 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 

And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine 

How  now?  what  news? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet: 

This  to  your  majesty;  tliis  to  the  queen. 
King.  From  Hamlet!     Who  brought  them? 
Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say :  I  saw  them 
not.     They  were  given  me  by  Claudio;  he  re- 
ceived them  of  him  that  brought  them. 
King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them. — Leave  us. 

[Exit  Messenger. 

King  reads. 

"  High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know  I  am  set 
naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  shall  I  beg 
leave  to  see  your  kingly  eyes:  when  I  shall,  first 
asking  your  pardon  thereunto,  recount  the  occasion 
of  my  sudden  and  more  strange  return. 

"  Hamlet." 

What  should  this  mean?    Are  all  the  rest  come 

back? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand? 

King.  'Tis  Hamlet's  character.     "  Naked,**— 
And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  **  Alone." 
Can  you  advise  me? 

Laer.  I  am  lost  in  it,  my  lord.  But  lethim  come; 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
"  Thus  diddest  thou." 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, — 

As  how  should  it  be  so?  how  otherwise? — 
Will  you  be  ruled  by  me  ? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'errule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.  If  he  be  now  returned, 
(As  checking  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it),  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe : 
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But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laer,  My  lord,  I  will  be  ruled ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King,  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talked  of  since  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein  they  say  you  shine :  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard, 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  graveness. — Two  months 

since. 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, — 
I  have  seen  myself,  and  served  against,  the  French, 
And  tliey  can  well  on  horseback :  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in 't :  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse. 
As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast :  so  far  he  topped  my  thought, 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks, 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  A  Norman  was't? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord. 

King.  The  very  same. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed. 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confession  of  you ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence, 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especially. 
That  he  cried  out,  't  would  be  a  sight  indeed 
If  one  could  match  you :  the  scrimers  of  their  nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  opposed  them.     Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy, 
That  he  could  nothing  do  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, — 

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your 
father ; 
But  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time ; 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof, 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 


A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuff,  that  will  abate  it ; 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  pleurisy, 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much  :  that  we  would  do. 
We  should  do  when  we  would;  for  this  '*  would" 

changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  '*  should  "  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh, 
That  hurts  by  easing.  But  to  the  quick  o*  the  ulcer : 
Hamlet  comes  back :  what  would  you  undertake, 
To  shew  yourself  indeed  your  father's  son 
More  than  in  words? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  shoidd  murder  sane- 
tuarise ; 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.  But,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,— keep  close  within  your  chamber  ? 
Hamlet,  retiuned,  shall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We  '11  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  tlie  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  to- 
gether. 
And  wager  on  your  heads :  he,  being  remiss. 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that,  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,  and,  in  a  pass  of  practice. 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do 't : 

And,  for  the  purpose,  I  '11  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that,  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death, 
That  is  but  scratched  withal :  I  '11  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion ;  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly, 
It  may  be  deatli. 

King.  Let 's  further  think  of  this ; 

Weigh  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  means, 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape.  If  this  should  fail. 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance, 
'T  were  better  not  assayed ;  therefore,  thw  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold, 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof.  Soft ;  let  me  see : 
We  '11  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings,— 
Iha't: 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end}, 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I  '11  have  preferred  liim 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping, 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venoroed  stuck, 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.  But  stay,  whatnobe? 

Enter  Queen. 
How  now,  sweet  queen  ? 
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Qatt*.  Onewoe  doth  tread  upon  another'iheel, 
So  lt*t  they  fonow : — Your  sister  '■  drowned, 

LatT.  Drowned!     O,  wheret 

Qkioi.  There  is  a  willow  grows  ascauntthe  brook , 
Thitihevi  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  f;lu«y  stream; 
Tiicrt,  with  f&ntuttc  garlands  did  she  come, 
OfcTDv-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 
Thst  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 
Buloureoldmiuds do  "dead-men's  lingers"  call 

\  Thnt,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

I  Clunbering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke; 

I  Wlitn  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself, 

I  Fril  in  the  weeping  brook.  Her  clothes  spread  wide  | 

'  And,  mermud-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up : 

I  Wbkfa  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes ; 

'  Ai  oae  incapable  of  her  own  dittreis, 


Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  tliat  element ;  but  long  il  could  not  he, 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink. 
Pulled  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas,  (hen,  she  is  drowned  I 

Queen.  Drowned,  drowned. 

Laer,  Too  much  of  water  hast  tliou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  but  yet 
It  is  our  trick  1  nature  her  custom  holds, 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone. 
The  woman  will  be  out. — Adieu,  my  lord ; 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze. 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.  [Eiil. 

King.  Let's  follow,  Gertrude: 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again ; 
Therefore  let's  fallow.  [Extunl. 
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her,  and  finda  it  christian  burial. 

lit  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  ahe 
drowned  herself  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2tid  Clo.  Why,  "tia  found  «o. 

1<(  Clo.  It  must  he  le  nffenden^o;  it  can- 
not be  else.  For  here  lies  the  point :  —  If  I 
drown  myself  wittingly,  it  argties  an  act :  and 
an  act  hath  three  branches;  it  ia,  to  act,  tA 
do,  and  to  perform  ;  argal,  she  drowned  her- 
eelf  wittingly. 

2nd  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman 
delver. 

Ill  C\o.  Give  me  leave.  Here  liea  the 
water;  good;  here  stands  the  man;  good: 
if  the  man  go  to  this  water,  and  drown  him- 
self, it  is,  will  he,  nill  lie,  he  goes  ;  mark  you 
that:  but  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown 
him,  he  drowns  not  himself:  argal,  he  that  is 


not  guilty  of  his  own  death,  shortens  not  his  ovn 
life. 

2tul  Clo.  But  ia  tliia  law  I 

\tt  Clo.  Ay,  marry  is't;  crowner's  quest  Uw- 

2nd  Clo.  Will  you  ha"  the  truth  on  't?  If  this 
had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have 
been  buried  out  of  christian  burial. 

\it  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'at :  and  the  more 
pity,  that  great  folks  shall  have  countenance  in 
this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  mwe 
than  their  even  christian.  Come,  my  spade. 
There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners, 
ditchers,  and  gravp-maken;  they  hold  up  Adam '< 
profession. 

2vd  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  f 

Ixt  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  armi. 
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2nd  Oo.  Wh^,  he  had  none. 

l*i  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  thou 
understand  the  scripture?  The  scripture  says, 
Adam  digged :  could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  I  '11 
put  another  question  to  thee :  if  thou  answerest 
me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself, — 

2Hd  Clo.  Go  to. 

Jsi  do.  What  is  he  that  huilds  stronger  than 
either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  car- 
penter? 

*2tul  do.  The  gollows-maker ;  for  that  frame 
outlives  a  thousand  tenants. 

1*1  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith;  the 
gsUows  does  well :  hut  how  does  it  well?  it  does 
well  to  those  that  do  ill :  now  thou  dost  ill,  to 
say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church : 
aigal,  the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee.  To't 
again;  come. 

2nd  Clo.  Who  huilds  stronger  than  a  mason, 
a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter? 

iMt  Clo.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

2md  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1#<  Clo.  To't 

2nd  Clo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Eater  Hamlet  eand  Horatio,  ai  a  dutance. 

lit  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ; 
for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beat- 
ing: and  when  you  are  asked  this  question  next, 
say,  a  grave-maker ;  the  houses  that  he  makes, 
last  till  doomsday.  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,  and 
fetch  me  a  stoup  of  liquor.        [^Exit  2nd  Clown. 

1st  Clown  digSf  and  sings. 

In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love, 

Methought  it  was  very  sweet. 
To  contract,  O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  behove, 

O,  methought  there  was  nothing  meet 

Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business? 
he  sings  at  grave-making. 

Hor.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property 
of  easiness. 

Ham.  Tis  e*en  so:  the  hand  of  little  employ- 
ment hath  the  daintier  sense. 

Ist  Clovm  sings. 

But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps. 
Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch, 

And  hath  shipped  me  into  the  land. 
As  if  I  bad  never  been  such. 

^Throrvs  up  a  >skuU. 

Ham.  That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could 
sing  once :  how  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  Cain's  jawbone,  that  did  tlie.  first 


murder  r  This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician, 
which  this  ass  now  o'erreaches;  one  that  would 
circumvent  God ;  might  it  not? 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier;  which  could  say, 
"Good-morrow,  sweet  lord!  How  dost  thou, 
good  lord  ?  "  This  might  be  my  lord  Such-a-one, 
that  praised  my  lord  Such-a-one's  horse,  when  he 
meant  to  beg  it;  might  it  not? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so:  and  now  my  lady  Worm's; 
chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a 
sexton's  spade :  here 's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had 
the  trick  to  see 't!  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more 
the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  them? 
mine  ache  to  think  on 't. 

Isl  Clown  sings. 

A  pick-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade. 
For — and  a  shrouding  sheet : 

O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet 

[  Throws  up  a  skull. 

Ham.  Tliere  's  another :  why  may  not  that  be 
the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits  now, 
his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks? 
why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will 
not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery?  Humph ! 
This  fellow  might  be  in 's  time  a  great  buyer  of 
land,  with  his  statutes,  his  recognisances,  his 
fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries.  Is 
this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his 
recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt? 
will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  pur- 
chases, and  double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  The  very  con- 
veyances of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ; 
and  must  the  inheritor  himself  have  no  more? 
ha? 

Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  calves'-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep  and  calves  which  seek 
out  assurance  in  that.  I  will  speak  to  this  fellow. 
Whose  grave 's  this,  sirrah  ? 

1st  Clo.  Mine,  sir. 

Sings. 

O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed;  for  thou  liest 


;_  » 


in't 

\st  do.  You  lie  out  on 't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  yours :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in 't,  yet  it  is 
mine. 
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/Tom.  Thou  dosl  he  Id 't,  to  be  in 't,  uid  say  it  ii 
thins:  'tis  for  the  dead,  and  not  for  the  quick; 
therefore  thou  lieit. 

Ill  CUt.  Tis  a  quick  lie,  air;  'twill  away  again, 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  doit  thou  dig  it  fori 

Itt  Clo.  For  no  man,  «r. 

Ham.  What  woman,  then! 

Itt  Clo.  For  none,  neither. 

ffam.  Who  la  to  he  buried  in't? 

Ill  Ch.  One  that  wai  a  woman,  lir ;  but,  rest 
her  toul,  she's  dead. 

Jfam.  How  absolute  the  knave  it!  we  must 
speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will   undo 


us.  By  the  Lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years 
I  have  taken  note  of  it;  the  age  is  grown 
■0  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes 
so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  Jie  galls  bis 
kibe.  —  How  long  hast  thou  been  a  grave- 
maker? 

Ijf  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came 
to 't  that  day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame 
Fortinbras. 

Itant.  How  long  Is  that  since? 

Itf  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that?  every  fool  can 
tell  that :  it  was  that  very  day  tliat  young  Ham- 
let was  bom ;  he  that  a  mad,  sind  aent  into 
England. 


ffam.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  Eng- 
land! 

Itt  Clo.  Why,  because  he  was  mad ;  he  shall 
recover  his  wits  (here;  or  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no 
great  matter  there. 

ffam.  Why? 

Ul  Clo.  T  will  not  he  seen  in  Wm  there ;  there 
the  men  are  as  mad  ai  lie. 

//an.  How  came  he  mad? 

Ill  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

ffam.  How  strangely! 

lit  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  bis  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground! 

Ul  Cto.  Why,  here  in  Denmark.  I  have  been 
sexton  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

ffam.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere 
he  rot! 

Ill  Cla.  'Failh,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he 
die  (at  we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a-days, 
that  will  scarce  hold  the  laying  in),  ho  will  last 


you  some  eight  year,  or  nine  year :  a  tanner  «iH 
last  you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another! 

lit  Clo.  Why,  air,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while; 
and  yourwater  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson 
dead  body.  Here's  a  skull  now  hath  lain  jou 
i'the  earth  three-and-twenty  yean. 

ffam.  Whose  was  it! 

Ill  Clo.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  wai:  vthoie 
do  you  think  it  was  t 

ffam.  Nay,  I  know  not 

lit  Clo.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  roguel 
he  poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once. 
Tills  same  skull,  sir,  was  Yorick'e  skull,  the  ling'' 

ffam.  This!  [Taiti  tJte  it^- 

Ut  do.  E'en  thaL  , 

/ToHi.  Ala^  poor  Yorick  t — I  knew  him,  Ho-      | 
nUio ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jeat,  of  most  esceUcpt 
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tincy :  he  hath  borne  me  on  hU  back  a  thouiand 
lints ;  ud  noir,  how  abhorred  in  my  imaglnatioD 
iiii!  my  goi^e  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  Ihoie  lips 
ihit  1  have  kisaed  1  know  not  how  oft.  Where 
be  your  gibei  now?  your  gainboU?  your  ftongs? 
your  fiaihea  of  merrimeDl,  that  were  wont  to  let 


the  taUeonaroart  Not  one  now,  to  tnock  your 
own  grinning  1  quite  chapfallen !  Now  get  you  to 
my  lady's  chamber,  and  teU  her,  let  her  paint  an 
inch  thick,  to  thia  favour  ahe  miiU  come :  make 
her  laugh  at  thaL — Pr'y  thee,  Horatio,  tell  me 
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Hor.  What's  that,  my  lord? 

Ham,  Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o*  this 
fashion  i'the  earth? 

Hor,  E'en  so. 

Ham,  And  smelt  so  ?  pah ! 

[  Thrown  down  the  skull, 

Hor,  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham,  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Ho- 
ratio? Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble 
dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung- 
hole? 

Hor.  'T  were  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  con- 
sider so. 

Ham,  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him 
thither  with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to 
lead  it: — as  thus:  Alexander  died,  Alexander 
was  buried,  Alexander  retumeth  to  dust;  the 
dust  is  earth ;  of  earth  we  make  loam :  and  why 
of  that  loam  whereto  he  was  converted,  might 
they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel? 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay. 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 

O,  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  ! 
But  soft ;  but  soft !  aside : — here  comes  the  king. 

Enter  Priests,  ^c,  in  procession ;  the  corpse  of 
Ophelia;  Laertes,  and MoumerSf  following ; 
King,  Queen,  their  Trains,  ^c. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers :  who  is  this  they  follow? 
And  with  such  maimed  rites !  This  doth  betoken. 
The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Foredo  its  own  life.     T  was  of  some  estate : 
Couch  we  awhile,  and  mark. 

[^Retiring  with  Horatio. 

Laer,  What  ceremony  else? 

Ham,  That  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth :  mark. 

ZMer,  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1st  Priest,   Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far 
enlarged 
As  we  have  warranty :  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on 

her; 
Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants, 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Ltier,  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

1st  Priest,  No  more  be  done ! 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer,  Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 


May  violets  spring ! — I  tell  thee,  chiurlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham,  What,  the  fair  Ophelia ! 

Queen,  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  farewell ! 

ISeattering  flowers, 
I  hoped  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's 

wife: 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet 

maid. 
And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Deprived  thee  of! — Hold  off*  the  earth  awhile. 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms: 

[Leaps  into  the  grate. 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead; 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham,  [advancing'].  What  is  he  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wondering  stars,  and  makes  them 

stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?    This  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaps  into  the  grave. 

Laer,  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[  Grappling  with  him. 

Ham,  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'y  thee  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash. 
Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear :  hold  ofi*  thy  hand. 

King,  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen,  Hamlet,  Hamlet! 

jIU.  Gentlemen, — 

Hor,  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet 

[The  Attendants  part  them,  and  they  come 
out  of  the  grave. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this 
theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen,  O  my  son !  what  theme  ? 

Ham,  I  loved  Ophelia;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King,  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen,  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham,  'Zounds,  shew  me  what  thou  'It  do : 
Would't  weep?    would 't  fight?    would't  fast? 

woidd't  tear  thyself? 
Would't  drink  up  Esil  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I'll  do 't — Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throv 
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MiOioiifl  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  lone, 
Hake  Ossa  like  a  wart !— Nay,  an  thou  'It  mouth, 
1 11  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen,  This  is  mere  madness : 

And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  Uiat  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed, 
His  sflence  wiU  sit  drooping. 

Horn.  Hear  you,  sir : 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  loved  you  ever.     But  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

[ExU, 

King,  I  pray  thee,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon 
him. —  [^Exit  Horatio. 

Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's 
speech;  [Tio  Laertes. 

Well  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. — 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son. — 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see ; 
TiQ  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  [^Exeunt, 


Scene  ll.—A  HaU  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham,  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you  see 
the  other; — 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ? 
Hor,  Remember  it,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of 
fighting. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep :  methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.    Rashly, 
And  praised  be  rashness  for  it, — ^let  us  know. 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall ;  and  that  should 

teach  us. 
There 's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Hough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
Hot.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarfed  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Groped  I  to  find  out  them :  had  my  desire ; 
Fingered  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  bold, 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery  ;  an  exact  command, — 
I'Arded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons, 
Inkporiing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho!  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life, — 
^t,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated. 


No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 

Hor,  Is 't  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commission;  read  it  at  more 
leisure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  7 

Hor.  Ay,  'beseech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villanies, 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 
They  had  begun  the  play : — I  sat  me  down ; 
Devised  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair  : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  laboured  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service.     Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish ; 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities ; 
And  many  such  like  "  As's"  of  great  charge, — 
That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  these  contents. 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving-time  allowed. 

Hor.  How  was  this  sealed  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant: 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal : — 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other ; 
Subscribed  it ;  gave 't  the  impression  ;  placed  it 

safely. 
The  changeling  never  known.  Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-fight :  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know'st  already. 

Hor.  So  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  go  to 't. 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this 
employment, 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow : 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now  upon  ? 
He,  that  hath  killed  my  king,  and  whored  my 

mother ; 
Popped  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes  ; 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 
And  with  such  cozenage ;  is 't  not  perfect  con- 
science 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm?  and  is't  not  to  be 

damned, 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 
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/for.  It  must  be  ihorlly  ktiovfn  to  him  from 
England 
Wliat  is  the  issue  of  the  buainess  there. 

Ham,   It  will  be  short ;  the  interim  ia  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life 's  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 
But  1  ara  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 


That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  inyaelf; 

For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 

The  portraiture  of  Wh.     I  '11  count  hi»  favours : 

But  sure  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 

Into  a  towering  passion. 

Nor.  Pence ;  who  comes  here  1 


Elder  Osmc. 

Oir.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  Co 
Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — Dost  know 
this  water-fly  1 

Hot.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  stale  is  the  more  gracious  ;  for 'tis 
a  vice  to  know  him.  He  hath  much  land,  and 
fertile  :  let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beaMs,  and  his  crib 
shall  stand  at  the  king's  mess.  'Tis  a  chough  ; 
but,  aa  I  say,  spacious  in  the  pijnesaion  of  dirt 

OiT.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  lei- 
rare,  I  should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his 
miyejty. 


Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  sir.  with  aU  diligence 
of  spirit.  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  't  is  for 
the  head. 

Oir.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'I  la  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold;  the  wind 
is  northerly. 

Otr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  sultry  and 
hot ;  or  my  complexion — 

Otr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord;  it  is  very  sullrj,— 
as  't  were,— I  cannot  tell  how.— My  lord,  bis 
majesty  bade  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid 
a  great  wager  on  your  head:    air,  this  is  the 
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Ham,  I  beseech  you,  remember — 

[Hamlet  moven  him  to  put  on  his  hat. 
Off,  Nay,  good  my  lord ;  for  my  ease,  in  good 
faith.  Sff,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes : 
beliere  me,  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most 
excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society,  and 
great  showing :  indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him, 
he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,  for  you  shall 
find  in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentle- 
man would  see. 

Ham.  Sir,  his  deiinement  suffers  no  perdition 
in  yon ; — though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inven- 
tsiially,  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory ; 
and  yet  but  raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick 
aH   But,  in  the  verity  of  extohnent,  I  take  him 
to  be  a  soul  of  great  article ;  and  his  infusion  of 
nch  dearth  and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction 
of  him,  his  semblable  is  his  mirror;  and  who  else 
would  trace  him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more. 
Otr.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of  him. 
Ham.  The  concemancy,  sir?  why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 
Otr,  Sir? 

Hot.  Is  *t  not  possible  to  understand  in  ano- 
ther tongue  ?     You  will  do  *t  sir,  really. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this 
gentleman  ? 
Off.  Of  Laertes? 

Har.  His   purse  is  empty  already;   all  his 
golden  words  are  spent. 
Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 
Otr,  I  know  you  are  not  ignorant — 
Ham.  I  would  you  did,  sir. — Yet  in  faith,  if  you 
did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me. — Well,  sir. 
Otr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
Laertes  is — 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should 
compare  with  him  in  excellence ;  but,  to  know  a 
man  well,  were  to  know  himself. 

Otr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but  in  the 
hnputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed 
he*s  unfellowed. 
Ham.  What 's  his  weapon  ? 
Otr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 
Ham.  That 's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 
Otr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six 
Barbary  horses :  against  the  which  he  has  im- 
pftvned,  as  I  take  it,  six  f'rench  rapiers  and 
poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers, 
&nd  ao.  Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very 
^ar  to  iancy,  very  responsive  to  the  hilts ;  most 
dehcate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 
Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 
^or.  I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the  mar- 
gent,  ere  you  had  done. 
Otr,  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 
Ham,  The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to 


the  matter  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our 
sides;  I  would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then. 
But  on  :  six  Barbary  horses  against  six  French 
swords,  their  assigns,  and  three  liberal-conceited 
carriages ;  that 's  the  French  bet  against  the 
Danish.    Why  is  this  impawned,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Otr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen 
passes  between  yourself  and  him,  he  shall  not 
exceed  you  three  hits :  he  hath  laid  on  twelve 
for  nine  ;  and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trial, 
if  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham,  How  if  I  answer,  no? 

Otr,  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your 
person  in  trial. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  if  it 
please  his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of 
day  with  me  :  let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gen- 
tleman willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  purpose,  I 
will  win  for  him,  if  I  can ;  if  not,  I  will  gain 
nothing  but  my  shame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

Otr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  so  ? 

Ham,  To  this  effect,  sir;  after  what  flourish 
your  nature  will. 

Otr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship. 

lExit. 

Ham,  Yours,  youra.~He  does  well  to  commend 
it  himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for 's  turn. 

Hot.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell 
on  his  head. 

Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he 
sucked  it  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the 
same  breed,  that  1  know  the  drossy  age  dotes 
on),  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward 
habit  of  encounter ;  a  kind  of  yesty  collection, 
which  carries  them  through  and  through  the 
most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions ;  and  do  but 
blow  them  to  their  trial,  the  bubbles  are  out 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord,  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to 
you  by  young  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 
you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  he  sends  to  know  if 
your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that 
you  will  take  longer  time. 

Ham,  I  a«i  constant  to  my  purposes;  they 
follow  the  king's  pleasure :  if  his  fitness  speaks, 
mine  is  ready ;  now  or  whensoever,  provided  I 
be  so  able  as  now. 

Lord,  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all,  are  com- 
mg  down. 

Ham,  In  happy  time. 

Lord,  The  queen  desires  you  to  use  some  gentle 
entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.         [Exit  Lord. 

Hor.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall 
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win  at  the  odds.  But  thou  wouldst  not  think  how 
ill  all 's  here  ahout  my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor,  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Ham,  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
gain-giving  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor,  If  your  mind  dislike  anything,  obey  it:  I 
will  forestal  their  repair  hither,  and  say  you  are 
not  fit. 

Ham,  Not  a  whit ;  we  defy  augury ;  there  is  a 
special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it 
be  now,  'tis  not  to  come;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it 
will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the 
readiness  is  all.  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves, 
knows,  what  is 't  to  leave  betimes  ?    Let  be. 

Enter  Kino,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,   Osric, 
and  Attendants,  with  foiU,  S^c, 

King,  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 
\^The  King  puts  the  hand  of  Laertes  into 
that  of  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir :  I  have  done 
you  wrong ; 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  needs  have 

heard, 
How  I  am  punished  with  a  sore  distraction. 
What  I  have  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception, 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was  *t  Hamlet  wronged  Laertes?  Never,  Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And  when  he 's  not  himself  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;  Hamlet  denies  it 
Who  does  it  then  ?    His  madness.     If 't  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wronged ; 
His. madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience. 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts, 
That  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  house. 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature, 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  gf  honour 
I  stand  aloof;  and  will  no  reconcilement, 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungored.     But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  ofiered  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it 

Ham,  I  embrace  it  freely ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. — 
Give  us  the  foils ;  come  on. 

Laer,  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham,  I  'U  be  your  foil,  Laertes ;  in  mine  igno- 
rance 


Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'the  darkest  night, 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer,  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham,  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.   Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osiic— 
Cousin  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord : 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  side. 

King,  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  you  both: 
But  since  he 's  bettered,  we  have  therefore  odda. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy ;  let  me  see  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well     These  foils  hare 
all  a  length  ?      [  They  prepare  to  play, 

Oer,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that 
table : — 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit. 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire ; 
The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw; 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.     Give  me  the 

cups; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannonier  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth, 
"Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet  "—Come,  begin ; 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham,  Come  on,  sir, 

Laer,  Come,  my  lord.  [^They  play. 

Ham.  One. 

Laer,  No. 

Ham.  Judgment 

Oar.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit 

Laer.  Well, — again. 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink :  Hamlet,  this  pearl 
is  thine ; 
Here 's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup. 

[  Trumpets  sound  ;  and  cannon  shot  off  wUhvs, 

Ham,  I  'U  play  this  bout  first ;  set  it  by  awhile. 
Come. — Another  hit:  what  say  you?  [^Theyplay. 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen,  He 's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. — 
Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows : 
The  queen  caroused  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet 

Ham.  Good  madam, — 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

King.  It  is  the  poisoned  cup ;  it  is  too  late. 

[Aside, 

Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam;  by-and-by.  - 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 
Laer,  My  lord,  I  'U  hit  him  now. 
King.  I  do  not  think  it 
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Loer,  And  yet  it  is  almost  against  my  con- 
science, [Aside. 

Ham,  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes.    You  do 
hut  dally ; 
I  pny  you,  pass  with  your  hest  violence : 
I  am  afeard  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  so?  come  on.         [They  play. 

Otr.  Nothing  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  watmda  Hamlet  ;  then  in  scuffUngy 
they  change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds 
Laehtes. 

King.  Part  them,  they  are  incensed. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again.      [I^e  Qvzev  falls. 

Otr.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho ! 

Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  sides. — How  is  it,  my 
lord? 

On.  How  is 't,  Laertes? 

Laer,  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe, 
Osric : 
I  am  justly  killed  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  queen? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink ! — O,  my 
dear  Hamlet! 
The  drink,  the  drink ;  I  am  poisoned !       [Dies. 

Ham.  O  villany !  Ho !  let  the  door  be  locked : 
Treachery!  seek  it  out  [Laertes /o^. 

Laer.  Itishere,  Hamlet  Hamlet,  thou  art  slain ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good ;  • 
In  thee  there  ia  not  half  an  hour's  life ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  and  envenomed  :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  turned  itself  on  me ;  lo,  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again.     Thy  mother 's  poisoned ; 
I  can  DO  more ; — the  king,  the  king 's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point  envenomed  too ! — 
Tien,  venom  to  thy  work.         [Stabs  the  King. 

L   is     \   ^^'^^^^^  treason! 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends ;  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.    Here,    thou    incestuous,    murderous, 
damn6d  Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion : — Is  the  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  dies. 

Laer.  He  is  justly  served ; 

It  is  a  poison  tempered  by  himself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee ; 
Nor  thine  on  me !  [Dies. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  fbllow  thee. 
I  am  dead,  Horatio. — ^Wretched  queen,  adieu. — 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 
Had  I  but  time  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  Death, 
Is  itrict  in  his  arrest),  O,  I  could  tell  you, — 
But  let  it  be.— Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 


Thou  liv'st ;  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Hot.  Never  believe  it ; 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane ; 
Here 's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou  'rt  a  man. 

Give  me  the  cup;  let  go;  by  heaven  I  '11  have  it 
O,  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind 

me? 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story  .—[AfarcA  efar  off,  and  shot  tnthin. 
What  warlike  noise  is  this? 

Osr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come 
from  Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio ; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'ercrows  my  spirit : 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England : 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras ;  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  teU  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  or  less. 
Which  have  solicited — The  rest  is  silence.  [Dies. 

Hor.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart. — Good  night, 
sweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither?  [March  trithin. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassadors, 

and  others. 

Fort,  Where  is  this  sight? 

Hor.  What  is  it  you  would  see? 

If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havoc ! — O,  proud 
Death ! 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a  shot, 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1st  And).  The  sight  is  dbmal ; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing. 
To  tell  him  hit  cflbmmandment  is  fulfilled ; 
That  Rosenctantz  and  Guildenstem  are  dead. 
Where  should  we  have  our  thcuiks? 

Hor.  Not  from  his  mouth. 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you; 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arrived,  give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ; 
And  let  me  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world. 
How  these  things  came  about :  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts ; 
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progress  of  corruption :"  from  these  instances,  we  will  ex- 
tract two,  as  among  the  most  striking : — 

"In  the  original  copy  of  "Hxxry  IV.,"  Part  I.,  printed 
in  1598  (act  iy.,  scene  4),  we  lind  :— 

'And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence  thence, 
.( Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too),'  Sec. 

"In  the  fourth  quarto,  printed  in  1608,  the  article  being 
omitted  by  the  n^Ugence  of  the  compositor,  and  the  line 
printed  thus : — 

'  Who  with  them  was  ruled  einew  too;' 

the  editor  of  the  next  quarto  (which  was  copied  by  the 
folio),  izutead  of  examining  the  first  edition,  amended  the 
error  (learing  the  metre  still  imperfect),  by  reading  :— 

•  Who  with  them  was  rated  firmiy  too.' " 

The  instance  of  gradual  perversion  Just  cited,  is  simply 
curious:  that  which  follows  has  the  additional  value  of 
drollery : — Malone  proceeds : 

"  '  Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity, 
And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now  I ' 

says  Romeo,  when  provoked  by  the  appearance  of  his  rival. 
Instead  of  tliis,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  (1597),  the 
line  in  the  quarto  (1599)  is  thus  corruptly  exhibited  :-- 

*  And  fire  end  fury  be  my  conduct  now  1 ' 

In  the  subsequent  quarto  copy,  and  was  substituted  for  end; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  folio,  the  poet's  fine  imagery  is  en- 
tirely lost,  and  Romeo  exclaims : — 

'And  fire  and  fury  be  my  conduct  now !'  ** 

From  these  examples,  it  will  appear  that  the  patient 
plodding  of  Sfaakspere's  editors  has  not  been  the  useless 
and  ridiculous  tiling  it  is  often  represented.  In  further 
justice  to  Malone  (who  has,  it  seems  to  us,  been  somewhat 
harshly  censured),  we  subjoin  his  statement  of  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  he  made  to  secure  correctness  in  his  own 
edition : — 

"  Having  often  experienced  the  fallaciousness  of  colla- 
tion by  the  eye,  I  determined,  after  I  had  a4Justed  the  text 
in  the  best  manner  in  my  power,  to  have  every  proof-sheet 
of  my  work  read  aloud  to  me,  while  I  perused  the  first  folio 
for  those  plays  which  first  appeared  in  that  edition;  and 
for  aU  those  which  had  been  previously  printed,  the  first 
quarto  copy,  excepting  only  in  the  instances  of  'Ths 
Mkkkt  Wivxs  ov  WiNDsoa,'  and  'Hsyir  V.,'  which, 
being  either  sketches  or  imperfect  copies,  could  not  be 
wholly  relied  on.  *  *  •  I  had,  at  the  same  time,  before 
me  a  table  which  I  had  formed  of  the  variations  between 
the  quarto  and  the  folio.  By  this  laborious  process,  not 
a  single  innovation,  made  either  by  the  editor  of  the  second 
folio,  or  any  of  the  modem  editors,  could  escape  me." 

"  The  graves  etood  tenantleet^  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Boman  etreels.  •  •  • 
As  stars  wiik  train*  of  fire  and  dews  ofbioQd,**  fre. 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
After  the  word  "  streets,"  in  the  above  quotation,  a  line 
b,  with  great  probability,  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  a  blank 
space,  or  a  line  of  dashes^  is  usually  left  for  it :  we  have, 
however,  thought  a  minor  mark  of  omission  [*  *  *]  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose. — Something  is  evidently  wanting  to 
connect  the  passage  commencing  "  As  stars  with  trains  of 
fire,"  &c.,  with  that  which  immediately  precedes  it. 

**  I 'across  «,  though  it  blast  me.**— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

It  was  an  ancient  superstition  that  the  person  who 
crossed  the  spot  on  which  a  spectre  was  seen,  became 
thus  subject  to  iU  malignant  infiuence.  Ferdinand,  Earl 
of  Derby,  died  young,  in  1594;  and  among  the  reasons 
for  supposing  him  to  have  bees  killed  by  witchcraft,  was 


the  following: — "On  Friday,  there  appeared  a  tall  msn, 
who  twice  crossed  swiftly;  and  when  the  Earl  of  Derby 
came  to  the  place  where  he  saw  this  man,  he  fell  sick." 

"  The  glowworm  shews  the  matin  to  be  neart 
And  *giHs  to  pole  his  um^feetualjire.*' — Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

In  the  paper  by  Mrs.  Radclilfe,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  there  are  some  further  fine  observations  on  the 
Ghost  scenes  of  Hamlet,  which  we  sul^oin,  as  iafinitelj 
superior  in  interest  to  mere  verbal  criticism : — 

"  I  should  never  be  weary  of  dwelling  on  the  perfection 
of  Shakspere,  in  his  management  of  every  scene  connected 
-with  that  most  solenm  and  mysterious  being,  which  takes 
such  entire  possession  of  the  imagination  that  we  hardly 
seem  conscious  we  are  beings  of  this  world  while  we  con- 
template '  the  extravagant  and  erring  spirit.'  The  spectre 
departs,  accompanied  by  natural  circumstances  as  touching 
as  those  by  which  he  had  approached.  It  is  by  the  strange 
light  of  the  glowworm,  which  '  'gins  to  pale  his  unefl^ectosl 
fire;'  it  is  at  the  first  scent  of  the  morning  air — ^the  liTiog 
breath — ^that  the  apparition  retires. 

"I  have  sometimes  thought,  as  I  walked  in  the  deep 
shade  of  the  North  Terrace  of  Windsor  Castle,  when  the 
moon  shone  on  all  beyond,  that  the  scene  must  have  been 
present  in  Shakspere's  mind  when  be  drew  the  night  scenes 
in  Hamlet :  and  as  I  have  stood  on  the  platform,  which 
there  projects  over  the  precipice,  and  have  heard  only  the 
measured  step  of  a  sentinel,  or  the  clink  of  his  arms,  snd 
have  seen  his  shadow  )>assing  by  moonlight,  at  the  foot  of 
the  high  eastern  tower,  I  have  almost  expected  to  see  the 
royal  shade,  armed  cap^-p6,  standing  still  on  the  lonely 
platform  before  me.  The  very  star — '  yon  same  star,  thst  's 
westward  from  the  pole ' — seemed  to  watch  over  tlie  western 
towers  of  the  Terrace,  whose  high  dark  lines  marked  them- 
selves upon  the  heavens.  AH  has  been  so  still  and  shadowy, 
so  greet  and  solemn,  that  the  scene  appeared  fit  for  'no 
mortal  business,  nor  no  sound  that  the  earth  owes.'  Did 
you  ever  observe  the  fine  effect  of  the  eastern  tower,  when 
you  stand  near  the  western  end  of  the  North  Terrace,  and 
its  tall  profile  rears  itself  upon  the  sky,  from  nearly  the  base 
to  the  battled  top;  the  lowneM  of  tlie  parapet  permitting 
this?  It  is  most  striking  at  night,  when  the  stars  appear 
at  difierent  heights,  upon  the  tall  dark  line,  and  when  the 
sentinel  on  watch  moves  a  shadowy  figure  at  its  foot." 

It  is  in  this  congenial  spirit  that  Shakspere  should  be 
read.  Such  poetic  associations  give  additional  interest  even 
to  the  time-honoured  towers  and  terraces  of  royal  Windsor. 


**Mff  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate 
What  maiestg  should  be,  what  duty  it,"  &e. 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Johnson  has  discussed  the  conflicting  qualities  in  the 
character  of  Polonius,  in  one  of  his  best  notes.  "Polonius," 
'he  remarks,  "  is  a  man  bred  in  courts ;  exercised  in  busi- 
ness; stored  with  observation;  confident  in  his  knowledge; 
proud  of  his  eloquence ;  and  declining  into  dotage.  His 
mode  of  oratory  is  designed  to  ridicule  tlie  practice  of  those 
times,  of  prefaces  that  made  no  introduction,  and  of  method 
that  embarrassed  rather  than  explained.  This  part  of  his 
character  is  accidental,  the  rest  natural.  Such  a  man  is 
positive  and  confident,  because  he  knows  that  his  mind  was 
once  strong,  and  knows  not  that  it  is  become  weak.  Sacb  a 
man  excels  in  general  principles,  but  fails  in  particular  ap- 
plication ;  he  is  knowing  in  retrospect,  and  ignorant  in 
foresight.  While  he  depends  upon  his  memory,  and  can 
draw  fkom  his  depositories  of  knowledge,  he  utters  weighty 
sentences,  and  gives  usefril  counsel;  but  as  tlie  mind  in  ita 
enfeebled  state  cannot  be  kept  long  busy  and  intent,  the  old 
man  is  subject  to  the  dereliction  of  his  fsculties ;  he  loses 
the  order  of  his  ideas,  and  entangles  himself  in  his  own 
thoughts,  till  he  recovers  the  leading  principle  and  falls  into 
his  former  train.     The  idea  of  doUge  encroaching  upon 
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,  vUl  folTe  all  th*  pheaomeiu  of  the  chAX»eter  of 
Psloaius.'* 

^•Jndkt,  repmUid  (a  »k»rt  UtU  to  wtake), 
Fettiai0»  tadneu;  then  into  a/wl/'ftc. 

Act  IL,  Scene  2. 

It  is  olMerved  by  Warbarton,  that  "the  ridicule  of  the 
At»rtw*wv  of  Polonitu  \m  here  admirably  sustained.  He 
would  not  oaiy  be  thought  to  have  discovered  this  intrigue 
by  bis  own  sagacity,  bnt  to  hare  remarked  all  the  stages  of 
Hamlet's  disorder,  from  his  sadness  to  his  raving,  as  regu- 
larty  as  his  physician  could  have  done;  when  all  the  while 
the  madness  was  only  feigned.  The  humour  of  this  is  ex- 
qeisita  from  a  man  who  tells  us,  with  a  confidence  peculiar 
to  small  politicians,  that  he  could  find — 

*  Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre.*" 

'*F(»r  if  the  ssa  brud  mtaggoU  im  a  dmd  dogt  being  a  god^ 
carrion Havt  you  a  daughter  f  *' — Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Hamlet,  by  breaking  off  abruptly  in  this  sentence,  has 
IscB  the  cause  of  an  infinite  deal  of  ink>ehedding.  The  old 
espies  read,  *'  Being  a  good  kissing  carrion.**  The  present 
leading  was  suggested  by  Warburton,  and  has  been  generally 
adopted,  as  the  most  plausible  that  has  yet  been  proposed. 
His  laboured  eomment  on  the  jMUsage,  in  which  he  endear 
vows  to  prove  that  Shakspere  intended  it  as  a  vindication 
•f  tibc  ways  of  Providence  in  permitting  evil  to  abound  in 
At  world,  has  not  been  so  well  recelTed.  Malone  has  traced 
ia  a  less  exalted,  though  more  probable  strain,  the  train  of 
Aooght  in  Hamlet's  mind:  "Hamlet  has  just  remarked) 
'Ost  heocsty  is  very  rare  in  Che  world.'  To  this,  Polonius 
asKati.  The  prinee  then  adds,  *  that,  since  there  is  so  litUe 
Tirtoe  in  the  worid ;  since  corruption  abounds  OTerywhere, 
sad  maggots  are  bred  by  the  sun,  even  in  a  dead  dog,  Polo- 
DiBs  oi^t  to  prevent  his  datighter  from  walking  in  die  sun, 
Isit  she  shoold  prove  a  breeder  of  sinnen.'  ** 

"Ros.  Trmlg;  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airg  and  li^  a 
(ssii^i  ttel  U  is  hut  a  tkadouft  thadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggart^  bodies;  and  our  monardkt  and 
•etstnteked  keroee  tke  beggar^  ekadowM.**— Act  11.,  Scene  2. 

Heaaiag,  aeeording  to  Johnson,  "  If  ambition  is  such  an 
lasobstantial  Ihiog,  then  are  our  beggars  (who  at  least  can 
dnam  of  greatness)  the  only  things  of  substance;  and  mo> 
aaicfas  and  heroes,  though  appearing  to  fill  such  mighty 
ipaee  with  their  ambition,  but  the  shadows  of  the  beggars' 


**  W§  eoted  them  on  the  wag."^  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

The  teem  "  eoted  **  is  derived  from  the  frenoh  ootA,  the 
■de.  *'  Ib  the  laws  of  coursing,"  says  Mr.  ToUet,  "  a  eote  is 
vben  a  greyhound  goes  endways  by  the  side  of  his  fellow, 
*nd  gives  the  hare  a  turn.**  Instances  are  given  of  the  use 
^  fte  woid  in  the  sense  of  overtaking  or  passing  by. 

"  Tie  tUrnn  akaU  make  those  laugh  «io»«  lungs  are  tickled 
'a«  Mrs."— Act  IL,  Scene  2. 

That  is,  diose  who  are  troubled  with  a  huskiness,  or  dry 

"Hxii.  Bom  ekmmees  U  theg  Waeelt  Their  residence,  both 
n  repeteMon  and  prnJU,  was  holier  hotk  wage. 

^a».  Itkiuk  their  inkihUioneommhg  the  means  of  the  laie 
•ttowWea.*'— Act  II.,  Scene  2, 

"^  ''irniovation"  here  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been 
^  poblk  performance  of  the  "Children  of  the  ReTels,"  the 
"CluldRa  of  St.  PauTs,"  &c.,  which  for  a  time  attracted  the 
^^'^  ud  thereby  in  effect  "inhibited"  or  prevented  the 
pofomaBoe  of  the  regular  playen  at  their  old  stations,  and 
wopelled  them  to  "travel.*  In  "Jack  Drum's  Evtsr- 
i^auvnr  (1601),  we  find  :— 


"I  sawe  the  children  of  Powle's  [Paul's]  laat  night. 
And  troth  they  pleased  me  prettie,  prettie  well ; 
The  apes  in  time  will  do  it  handsomely." 

In  the  first  quarto  edition  of  the  play  (1603)^  the  passage 
stands  thus : — 

"Ham,  How  comes  it  that  they  travel  f  do  they  grow  restief 
Gil,  No,  my  lord ;  their  reputation  holds  as  it  was  wont. 
jEToai.  How  then  1 

Git.  I' faith,  my  lord,  nooeltg  carries  it  away;  for  the 
principal  public  audience  that  came  to  them,  are  turned  to 
private  plays,  and  to  the  humour  of  children." 

There  is  still,  however,  some  obscurity  connected  with 
this  matter,  since  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  passage  in 
the  present  text  refers  to  the  same  period  of  time  as  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  earliest  quarto.  In  June,  1600,  an 
order  of  council  passed  "for  the  restraint  of  the  immoderate 
use  of  playhouses."  It  prescribes  that  "  there  shall  be  about 
the  city  two  houses,  and  no  more,  allowed  for  the  use  of  the 
common  stage  plays."  This  order  may,  with  some  prober 
bility,  be  deemed  the  origin  of  the  "inhibition"  and  "inno- 
vation" referred  to  in  the  text 


"  O  Jsphthah,  fudgt  of  Israel,  what  a  treasure  hadst  thou  I " 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 
In  Percy's  "  RxLiouxs,"  there  is  an  imperfect  copy  of 
the  old  ballad  to  which  Hamlet  here  refers.  It  has  been 
since  entirely  recovered,  and  is  printed  entire  in  Mr.  Evans's 
"CoLLXCTioN  ov  Old  Ballads"  (1810).  The  first  stanxa 
comprises  the  various  quotationa  in  the  text : — 

"  I  have  heard  that  many  years  agoe. 

When  Jepha,  judge  of  Israel, 
Had  one  fUr  daughter,  and  no  more ; 

Whom  he  loved  passing  well. 
As  by  lot,  God  wot, 

It  came  to  passe  most  like  as  it  was. 

Great  warn  there  should  be. 
And  who  should  be  the  ehiefe,  but  he,  but  he." 


"  When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkinr^Act  lU.,  Scene  1. 

The  word  "quietus"  signifies  discharge  or  acquittance. 
Every  sheriff  receives  his  "quietus"  on  settling  his  accounts 
at  the  Exchequer.  "Bodkin"  was  the  term  in  use  to  signify 
a  small  dagger. 

"  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  wearglife." — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  the  true  reading,  according  to  all  the  old  copies ; 
"althou^,"  as  Johnson  observes,  "it  can  scarcely  be  borne 
by  modem  ears."  On  this  point,  Malone  remarks,  "  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  editor  to  exhibit  what  his 
author  wrote ;  and  not  to  substitute  what  may  appear  to  the 
present  age  preferable.  I  have,  therefore,  though  with  some 
reluctance,  adhered  to  the  old  copies,  however  nnpleasing 
this  word  may  be  to  the  ear.  On  the  stage,  without  doubt, 
an  actor  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  a  less  offensive  word.  To 
the  ears  of  onr  ancestors,  it  probably  conveyed  no  nnpleas- 
ing sound ;  for  we  find  it  used  by  Chaucer  and  others." 

"  To  spUt  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ;  toho,  for  the  most 
part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and 
noiM."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  pit,  in  the  early  theatres,  had  neither  fioor  nor 
benches,  and  was  frequented  by  the  poorer  classes.  Ben 
Jonson  speaks  with  equal  contempt  of  the  "understanding 
gentlemen  of  the  ground."  Of  the  "  dumb  shows,"  we  have 
a  specimen  in  the  play  scene  of  this  tragedy.  "  The  meaner 
people,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  then  seem  to  have  sat  [stood] 
below,  as  they  now  sit  in  the  upper  gallery ;  who,  not  well 
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understanding  poetical  Ungaage,  were  sometimes  gratified 
by  a  mimical  and  mute  representation  of  the  drama,  pre- 
vious to  tiie  dialogue." 

"  /  would  have  suck  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er-doing  Ter- 
magant: it  out-herods  Herod." — Act  IT  I.,  Scene  2. 

Termagant,  according  to  Percy,  was  a  Saracen  deity, 
very  clamorous  and  violent  in  the  Old  Moralities.  Herod, 
also,  was  a  constant  character  in  these  entertainments,  and 
his  outrageous  boasting  is  sometimes  highly  amusing.  Sub- 
Joined  are  two  short  specimens.  The  first  is  from  the 
"Chkstkr  Whitsch  Plats:" — 

"  For  I  am  kinge  of  all  mankinde, 
I  byd,  I  beate,  I  lose,  I  bynde ; 
I  master  the  moone; — take  this  in  mynde, 
That  I  am  most  of  mighte. 

I  am  the  greatest  above  degree, 
That  is,  that  was,  or  ever  shall  be ; 
The  tonne  ii  dare  not  shine  on  me, 
And  I  bid  him  go  downe." 

It  appears  that  this  amiable  personage  had  no  less  con- 
ceit of  his  "bewte"  than  of  his  "boldness."  In  one  of  his 
"  Coventry  Plays,"  he  exclaims : — 

"  Of  bewte  and  of  boldness  I  ber  evermor  the  belle, 
Of  mays  and  of  myght  I  master  every  man ; 
I  dynge  with  my  dowtiness  the  devil  down  to  helle. 
For  both  of  hevyn  and  of  earth  I  am  kynge  certayn." 

"  itff  lord,  you  played  once  in  ike  univertUy,  jfou  eay.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  practice  of  acting  Latin  pla3rs  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  very  ancient,  and  continued  to 
near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  were 
performed  occasionally  for  the  entertainment  of  princes, 
and  other  great  personages ;  and  r^nil'^Iy  <^  Christmas,  at 
which  time  a  "  Lord  of  Misrule "  was  appointed  at  Oxford, 
to  regulate  the  exhibitions,  and  a  similar  officer,  with  the  title 
of  "  Imperator,"  at  Cambridge.  A  Latin  play,  on  the  subject 
of  Caesar's  death,  was  performed  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  1582. 

"  Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  t 
Oph.  No,  my  hrd.*'— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

On  the  publication  of  the  original  edition  of  this  play, 
which  had  been  previously  unknowu  to  the  commentators  or 
the  public,  some  remarks  upon  it  appeared  in  a  morning 
Journal,  fh>m  which  we  select  the  following,  as  well  worthy 
of  attention,  in  reference  to  this  scene,  and  to  some  other 
parts  of  Shakspere's  text  which  the  reader,  without  being 
affectedly  delicate,  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  away: — 

**  Many  striking  peculiarities  in  this  edition  of  Hamlet 
tend  strongly  to  confirm  our  opinion,  that  no  small  portion 
of  the  ribaldry  to  be  fo\md  in  the  plays  of  our  great  poet,  is 
to  be  assigned  to  the  actors  of  his  time,  who  flattered  the 
vulgar  taste  with  the  constant  repetition  of  many  indecent, 
and  not  a  few  stupid  Jokes,  till  they  came  to  be  considered, 
and  then  printed,  as  part  of  the  genuine  text.  Of  these,  the 
two  or  three  brief  but  offensive  speeches  of  Hamlet  to  Ophe- 
lia, in  the  play  scene  (act  iii.),  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  copy 
of  1603 ;  and  so  far  are  we  borne  out  in  our  opinion;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Shakspere  would  insert  them  upon 
cool  reflection,  three  years  after  the  success  of  his  piece  had 
been  determined.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that  a  piratical  printer 
would  reject  anything  actually  belonging  to  the  play,  which 
would  prove  pleasing  to  the  vulgar  bulk  of  those  who  were  to 
be  the  purchasers  of  his  publication." 

We  have  no  desire  to  be  numbered  among  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  sins  of  Shakspere,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, on  the  heads  of  the  actors;  but  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing in  the  fact  here  stated  that  deserves  consideration.    In 


Justice  both  to  poet  and  players,  we  subjoin  Mr.  CampbeH'e 
Judicious  comment  on  the  remarks  Just  cited  : — 

"  I  am  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  agree  with  these 
remarks,  although  the  subject  leaves  us  beset  with  uncer- 
Uinties.  This  copy  of  the  play  was  apparently  pirated ;  but 
the  pirate's  omission  of  the  improper  passages  alluded  to,  is 
not  a  perfect  proof  that  they  were  absent  in  Che  first  repre- 
sentation of  the  piece ;  yet  it  leads  to  such  a  presumption; 
for,  looking  at  the  morality  of  Shakspere's  theatre  in  the 
main,  he  is  none  of  your  poetical  artists  who  resort  to  an  im- 
pure infiuence  over  the  fancy.  Uttle  sallies  of  indecorum  be 
may  have  now  and  then  committed ;  but  they  are  few,  and 
are  eccentricities  f^om  his  general  character,  partially  par- 
donable on  account  of  the  bad  taste  of  his  age.  What  a 
frightful  contrast  to  his  purity  is  displayed  among  his  nearest 
dramatic  successors — ^lore  in  relations  of  life  where  Nature 
forbids  passion  !  Shakspere  scorns  to  interest  us  in  any  lore 
that  is  not  purely  natural." 

"  Your  only  jig-maker  " — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

A  "Jig"  signified  not  only  a  dance,  but  also  a  ludicroos 
prose  or  metrical  composition.  Many  of  these  jigs  are  en- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

"  Let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I'U  have  a  suit  ofsobla." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Meaning,  probably,  a  suit  that  shall  be  expressive  of  the 
reverse  feeling  to  sorrow  or  humiliation.  "  A  suit  of  sables 
(says  Malone)  was,  in  Shakspere's  time,  the  richest  dress 
worn  by  men  in  England.  Wherever  his  scene  might  hap- 
pen to  be,  the  customs  of  his  own  country  were  still  in  his 
thoughts."  By  the  statute  of  apparel  (24  Hsu.  VIIL),  it  is 
ordained  that  none  under  the  degree  of  an  earl  may  use 
sables. 

••  For  O,  for  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot  J"— Act  HI.  Scene  1. 

The  banishment  of  the  hobby-horse  from  the  May  games 
is  f^quently  lamented  in  the  old  dramas.  The  line  quoted 
by  Hamlet  appears  to  have  been  part  of  a  ballad  on  the  sub- 
ject of  poor  Hobby.  He  was  driven  from  his  station  bjr  the 
Puritans,  as  an  impious  and  pagan  superstition:  but  restored 
on  the  promulgation  of  the  "Book  of  Sports."  The 
hobby-horse  was  formed  of  a  pasteboard  horse's  head,  and 
probably  a  light  frame  made  of  wicker-work,  to  form  the 
hinder  parts ;  this  was  fastened  round  the  body  of  a  man, 
and  covered  with  a  footcloth  which  nearly  reached  the 
ground,  and  concealed  the  legs  of  the  performer.  Similar 
contrivances,  in  burlesque  pieces,  are  not  unusual  at  this 
day,  in  the  London  nunor  theatres. 

"  HoR.  Half  a  share. 
Ham.  a  whole  one,  J." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Actors,  in  Shakspere's  time,  had  not  annual  salaries,  as 
at  present  The  whole  receipts  of  each  theatre  were  divided 
into  shares,  of  which  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  or 
"house-keepers,"  as  they  were  called,  had  some;  and  each 
actor  had  one  or  more  shares,  or  parts  of  a  share,  according; 
to  his  merit. 


"  Hide  fox,  and  all  ^/jfer."— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  the  name  of  a  Juvenile  sport  of  the 
poet's  age ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  is  now  called 
"hide  and  seek." 

"  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Denmark!" 

Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  there  is  do 
part  of  this  play,  in  its  representation  on  the  stage,  more  pa- 
thetic than  this  scene ;  which  he  supposes  to  arbe  from  the 
utter  insensibility  of  Ophelia  to  her  own  misfortunes.    "  A 
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peat  leodbUitj  (uji  he),  or  none  at  all,  leems  to  produce 
the  same  eflfect.  In  the  latter  ease,  the  audience  supply  what 
b  wanting;  and  with  the  former  they  sympathise." 

In  reference  to  '*  the  sweet  Ophelia,"  Hazlitt  eloquently 
exclaims: — "Ophelia  is  a  character  almost  too  exquisitely 
toncliing  to  be  dwelt  upon.  *Oh,  rose  of  MayC  oh,  flower 
too  toon  Cftdedl  Her  loTe,  her  madness,  her  death  are 
described  with  the  truest  touches  of  tenderness  and  pathos. 
It  a  a  character  which  nobody  but  Shakspere  could  hare 
drawn  in  the  way  he  has  done ;  and  to  the  conception  of 
wliich  there  is  not  the  smallest  approach,  except  in  some 
of  the  old  romantic  ballads." 

Mn.  Jameson  alto,  bi  her  "CuAnAcrxnisTics  or  Wo- 
Hss  *  has  a  beantiftil  passage  on  the  same  pathetic  theme : — 
'Once  at  liarano,  I  saw  a  dove  caught  in  a  tempest:  perhaps 
it  vtt  young,  and  either  lacked  strength  of  wing  to  reach  its 
)»a)c,  or  the  instinct  which  teaches  to  shun  the  brooding 
isonn :  but  so  it  was — and  I  watched  it,  pitying  as  it  flitted, 
poor  bird  I  hither  and  thither,  with  its  silver  pinions  shining 
saiut  the  black  thundercloud,  till  after  a  few  giddy  whirls 
A  fell  blinded,  afflighted,  and  bewildered,  into  the  turbid 
vire  beneath,  and  was  swallowed  up  for  ever.  It  reminded 
Be  of  the  (kte  of  Ophelia;  and  now,  when  I  think  of  her,  I 
iee  again  that  poor  dove,  beating  with  weary  wing,  bewil- 
teed  amid  the  stoim." 


*'  Hotp  tkould  J  ffour  true  love  know 
From  another  one  t 
Bp  hie  eockU-kat  and  etof, 
And  hie  eandal-ehoon,"— Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

The  habiliments  mentioned  in  the  last  two  lines  were  ap- 
propriated to  pilgrims.  Warburton  remarks,  "that  while 
this  kind  of  devotion  was  in  favour,  love  intrigues  were  car- 
ried on  under  that  mask.  Hence  the  old  ballads  and  novels 
Blade  pilgrimages  the  subjects  of  their  plots.  The  eockle- 
ihell  was  an  emblem  of  an  intention  to  go  beyond  sea." 

"  Thep  iagy  the  owl  woe  a  baker't  daughter," 

Act  IV.,  Scene  i. 
This  transformation  is  said  to  be  a  common  tradition  in 
Glooeesterahixe.  It  Is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Douce :— "  Our 
SaTionr  went  into  a  baker's  shop  where  they  were  baking, 
■nd  asked  for  some  bread  to  eat :  the  mistress  of  the  shop 
ifflawdiately  put  a  piece  of  dough  in  the  oven  to  bake  for 
him ;  bnt  was  reprimanded  by  her  daughter,  who  insisting 
that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  a  very 
anall  lixe:  the  dou^,  however,  immediately  began  to  swell, 
ud  presently  became  of  a  most  enormous  sise,  whereupon 
the  baker's  daughter  cried  out,  *Heugh,  heugh,  heugh,' 
which  owl-like  noise  probably  induced  our  Saviour  to  trans- 
fonn  her  into  that  bird,  for  her  wickedness."  The  story  is 
related  to  deter  children  firom  Illiberal  behaviour  to  the 
poor. 

"  Where  are  s^  SwitMert  f^^Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

The  Swiss,  in  Shakspere's  time,  were  already  in  the  habit 
of  entering  as  mercenaries  into  foreign  service.  In  Nashe's 
"Cheist's  Tsaks  ovxr  Jbkusalkm"  (1594),  we  find:— 
"  Law,  logic,  and  the  Switiers,  nuy  be  hired  to  fight  for 
•aybody.* 

"  Tkere'M  each  dtwMtf  doth  hedge  a  hivg. 
Thai  ireaeon  eon  but  peep  to  what  it  would." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

For  "hsdge"  the  first  quarto  reads  "wall."— As  a  ge- 
nuine instance  of  royal  confidence,  an  anecdote  of  Queen 
KUubeth  is  quoted  from  Chettle's  "Emolavd'b  Moukhimo 
CAUfnr:"—*' While  her  Mi^eety  was  on  the  Thames, 
''^v  Gracnwidi,  a  shot  was  fired  by  accident,  which  struck 
tbe  royal  barge,  and  hurt  a  waterman  near  her.  The  French 
UBbanador  being  amased,  and  all  crying  '  Treason,  trea- 
**^''  yet  she,  witfi  an  undaunted  spirit,  came  to  the  open 


place  of  the  barge,  and  bade  them  never  fear;  for  if  the 
shot  were  made  at  her,  they  durst  not  shoot  again.  Such 
mi^Mty  luid  ^^  presence,  and  such  boldness  her  heart,  that 
she  despised  fear,  and  was  as  all  princes  are,  or  should  be, 
so  flUl  of  divine  fulneu,  that  guilty  mortality  durst  not  be- 
hold her  but  with  dasslcd  eyes." 

"0,  how  the  wheel  becomet  il  /"—Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

The  terms  "wheel"  and  "a-down-a"  both  signify  the 
rotmd  or  burthen  of  a  ballad. 


"  In  gouth,  when  I  did  looe,  did  loee,"  &c.— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

The  stanaas,  of  which  the  clown  gives  his  imperfect 
version,  are  attributed  to  Lord  Vaux ;  they  were  published 
in  "  SoKOBS  AXD  SomrBma,"  by  Lord  Surrey  and  others 
(1A7<).    The  original  runs  thus  :— 

"  I  loth  that  I  did  love. 

In  youth  that  I  thou^t  swete, 
As  time  requires :  for  my  behove 
Methinks  they  are  not  mete. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  For  Age  with  steling  steps 

Hath  clawde  me  with  his  crowch ; 
And  lusty  Tonthe  awaye  he  levies. 
As  there  had  bene  none  such. 


"  A  pikeaz  and  a  spade. 

And  eke  a  shrowding  shete, 
A  house  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  meet  mete." 

"  Toptog  at  loggate  with  Mfmf"— Act  V.,  Scene  I. 

"  Loggats "  is  a  game  still  much  used  in  some  country 
parts,  particularly  Norwich,  and  its  vicinity.  A  stake  is 
fixed  in  the  ground,  at  which  the  loggats  (small  logs  or 
pieces  of  wood)  are  thrown.  The  sport  may  be  considered 
a  rude  kind  of  quoits. 

"  li  woe  theU  verg  dag  that  goung  Hamlet  wae  bom." 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 

This  is  possibly  a  slip  of  memory  in  the  poet  It  appears, 
from  what  the  Gravedigger  subsequently  says,  that  Hamlet 
must  have  been  at  this  period  thirty  yean  old;  and  yet,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  play,  we  are  ^told  of  his  intention  to  return 
to  school  at  Wittenberg.  In  the  first  quarto,  Yorick's  skull 
is  said  to  have  lain  in  the  earth  twelve  years,  instead  of 
three-aMd4w€nig,  as  at  present : — "  Look  you,  here 's  a  skull 
hath  been  here  this  doien  year;  let  me  see,  ay,  ever  since 
our  last  King  Hamlet  slew  Fortinbraase  in  combat : — yotmg 
Hamlef s  fkther :  he  that 's  mad." 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  play, 
Shakspere  perceived  that  the  general  depth  of  Hamlef  s 
philosophy  indicated  a  mind  too  mature  for  the  possession 
of  a  very  young  man. — In  reference  to  Hamlet's  demeanour 
in  this  transcendent  scene,  Botwell  the  younger  says*(in  his 
edition  of  Malone),  "  The  scene  with  the  Gravedigger  shews, 
in  a  striking  point  of  view,  his  good-natured  afikbility.  The 
reflections  which  follow  afford  new  prooft  of  his  amiable 
character.  The  place  where  he  stands,  the  frame  of  his  own 
thou^ts,  and  the  ol^ects  which  surround  him,  suggest  the 
vanity  of  all  human  pursuits;  but  there  is  nothing  harsh  or 
caustic  in  his  satire;  his  observations  are  dictated  rather  by 
feelings  of  sorrow  than  of  anger;  and  the  sprii^tliness  of 
his  wit,  which  misfortune  has  repressed,  but  cannot  alto- 
gether extinguish,  has  thrown  over  the  whole  a  truly  pathetic 
Qfut  of  humorous  sadneM.  Those  gleams  of  sunshine,  which 
serve  only  to  shew  us  the  scattered  fragments  of  a  brilliant 
imagination,  crushed  and  broken  by  calamity,  are  much 
more  affecting  than  a  long  uninterrupted  train  of  mono- 
tonous woe." 
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••  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier  to  the  stage, 

For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 

To  have  proved  most  royally" — Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

Many  efforts  hare  been  made  to  render  the  character  of 
Hamlet  perfectly  consonant  with  that  idea  of  moral  perfec- 
tion which  we  are  anxious  to  attach  to  him ;  but  none,  it 
appears  to  us,  with  perfect  success ;  nor  are  such  attempts 
necessary,  except  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  worship  an 
idol,  rather  than  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  human  being. 
As  regards  the  main  incident  of  his  life,  his  merits  and  defi- 
ciencies are  delineated  with  great  delicacy  and  discrimination 
by  the  hand  of  Goethe : — *'  It  is  clear  to  me  that  Shakspere's 
intention  was  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  a  great  action,  imposed 
as  a  duty,  upon  a  mind  too  feeble  for  its  accomplishment. 
In  this  s«nse,  I  find  the  character  consistent  throughouL  Here 
is  an  oak  planted  bi  a  china  vase,  proper  to  receive  only  the 
meet  delicate  flowers :  the  roots  strike  out,  and  the  Tessel 
flies  to  pieces.  A  pure,  noble,  highly  moral  disposition,  but 
without  that  energy  of  soul  which  constitutes  the  hero,  sinks 
under  a  load  which  it  can  neither  support  nor  resolve  to 
abandon  altogether.  All  his  obligations  are  sacred  to  him ; 
but  this  alone  is  above  his  powers.  An  impossibility  is 
required  at  his  hands;  not  an  impossibility  in  itself,  but 
that  which  is  so  to  him.  Observe  how  he  shifts,  turns,  hesi- 
tates, advances  and  recedes ;  how  he  is  continually  reminded 
and  reminding  himself  of  his  great  commission,  which  he, 
nevertheless,  in  the  end,  seems  almost  entirely  to  lose  sight  of; 
and  this  without  ever  recovering  his  former  tranquillity." 


In  reference  to  the  disputed  question  of  Hamlet's  sanity, 
Boswell  makes  some  Judicious  remarks,  in  which  he  main- 
tains that  the  prince's  great  intellect  Is  essentially  sound, 
though  weakened  and  disturbed : — 

"The  sentiments  which  Call  flrom  Hamlet  in  his  solilo- 
quies, or  in  confidential  communication  with  Horatio,  evince 
not  only  a  sound,  but  an  acute  and  vigorous  understanding. 
His  misfortunes,  indeed,  and  a  sense  of  shame,  firom  the 
hasty  and  incestuous  marriage  of  his  mother,  have  sunk 
him  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  melancholy:  but  though  his 
mind  is  enfeebled,  it  is  by  no  means  deranged.  It  would 
have  been  little  in  the  manner  of  Shakspere  to  introduce 
two  persons  in  the  same  play  whose  intellects  were  disor- 
dered ;  but  he  has  rather,  in  this  instance,  as  in '  Kivo  Lbak,* 
a  second  time  effected  what,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  no 
other  vrrlter  has  ever  ventured  to  attempt — the  exhibition 
on  the  same  scene  of  real  and  fictitious  madness  in  contrast 
with  each  other. — In  carrying  his  design  into  execution, 
Hamlet  feels  no  difficulty  in  imposing  upon  the  King,  whom 
he  detests ;  or  upon  Polonius,  and  his  school-fellows,  whom 
he  despises:  but  the  case  is  very  different  indeed  in  his 
interviews  with  Ophelia :  aware  of  the  submissive  mUdness 
of  her  character,  which  leads  her  to  be  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  her  father  and  her  brother,  he  cannot  venture  to 
entrust  her  with  his  secret.  In  her  presence,  therefore,  he 
has  not  only  to  assume  a  disguise,  but  to  restrain  himself 
from  those  expressions  of  affection  which  a  lover  must  find 
it  most  difficult  to  repress  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress. 
In  this  tumtdt  of  confiicting  feelings,  he  is  led  to  overact  his 
part,  fkom  a  fear  of  felling  below  it;  and  thus  gives  an  ap- 
pearance of  rudeness  and  harshness  to  that  which  is,  in  fact, 
a  painfull  struggle  to  conceal  his  tendemees." 


remarks  on  each  play ;  but  as  the  opening  paragraph  of  hit 
estimate  of  "Hamlct"  is  more  laaditory  than  usual,  wc 
willingly  give  it  currency : — 

"  If  the  dramas  of  Shakspere  were  to  be  characterised, 
each  by  the  particular  excellence  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  rest,  we  must  allow  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  praise 
of  variety.  The  incidents  are  so  numerous,  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  play  would  make  a  long  tale.  The  scenes  are 
interchangeably  diversified  with  merriment  and  solemnity : 
with  merrinwnt  that  includes  Judicious  and  instructive  ob- 
servations ;  and  solemnity  not  strained  by  poetical  violence 
above  the  natural  sentiments  of  man.  New  characters  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  in  continual  succeasion,  exhibiting 
various  fomu  of  life  and  particular  modes  of  convenatbo. 
The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes  much  mirth,  the 
moumftil  distraction  of  Ophelia  fills  the  heart  with  tender- 
ness, and  every  personage  produces  the  effect  intended,  from 
the  Apparition  that  in  the  first  Act  chills  the  blood  with 
horror,  to  the  Fop  in  the  last,  that  exposes  affectation  to  Just 
contempt." 


Dr.  Johnson's  appreciation  of  Shakspere  is,  unfortunately, 
not  in  general  such  as  to  tempt  us  to  transcribe  his  summary 


As  a  specimen  of  the  great  difference  between  Che  tax 
edition  of  **  Hamuet"  and  the  finished  play,  we  subjoin  s 
scene  ttoia  the  former,  in  which  the  prince's  return  is  so- 
nounced  to  his  mother.  It  should  be  premised  that,  in  the 
earlier  edition,  the  Queen's  innocence  of  the  murder  is  dii- 
tinctly  asserted  by  herself;  as  it  is  also  in  the  black-letter 
"  HisTOKix  or  HAiiBLxrr:"— 

Enter  Horatio  and  the  Qvxsv. 

Bor.  Hadam,  your  son  is  safe  arrived  in  Denmarke, 
This  letter  I  even  now  received  of  him, 
Whereas  he  writes  how  he  escaped  the  danger 
And  subtle  treason  that  the  Xing  had  plotted. 
Being  crossed  by  the  contention  of  the  winds. 
He  found  the  packet  sent  to  the  King  of  England, 
Wherein  he  saw  himself  betrayed  to  death. 
As  at  his  next  conversion  with  your  grace 
He  will  relate  the  circumstance  at  fUl. 

Queen.  Then  I  perceive  there  *s  treason  in  his  look*. 
That  seemed  to  sugar  o'er  his  villanies : 
But  I  will  sooth  and  please  him  for  a  time, 
For  murderous  minds  are  always  Jealous ; 
But  know  not  you,  Horatio,  whwe  he  is? 

Hot.  Yes,  madam,  and  he  hath  appointed  me 
To  meet  him  on  the  east  side  of  the  city 
To-morrow  morning. 

Queen,  Ofail  not,  good  Horatio,  and  withal  commend  vat 
A  mother's  care  to  him,  bid  him  awhile 
Be  wary  of  his  presence,  lest  that  he 
Fail  in  that  he  goes  about. 

Hot.  Madam,  never  make  doubt  of  that ; 
I  think  by  this  the  news  be  come  to  court 
He  is  arrived :  observe  the  King,  and  you  shall 
Quickly  find,  Hamlet  being  here. 
Things  fell  not  to  his  mind. 

Queen.  But  what  became  of  Gilderstone  and  Rossencrsft  f 

Hot.  He  being  set  ashore,  they  went  for  England, 
And  in  the  packet  there  writ  down  that  doom 
To  be  performed  on  them  'pointed  for  him : 
And  by  great  chance  he  had  his  father's  seal. 
So  all  was  done  without  discovery. 

Queen.  Thanks  be  to  heaven  for  blessing  of  the  prince. 
Horatio,  once  again  1  take  my  leave, 
With  thousand  mother's  blessings  to  my  son. 

if c;r.  Hadam,  adieu ! 
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,1    WTROBUSTOW  iEfv.SA?!llKS 

.'Ti'  ill  (he  loTCd  md  loving  female  chiraclen  of  Shiki- 

j         pert — allhoagh  lome  raxj  di«pUj  ■  luitre  more  in- 

:  I       Hnie— there  ia  not  one  that  cheen  the  eye  with  ■ 

L       more   mild   end  modeit  radiance  thin  the  spotleu 

'.      jewel,  Imogen.     Hanh  and  diiBeult.u  ■ometimei  ii 

the  diction  of  the  playi  (he  sweetneii  of  her  nature 

]        o'erinfonni  it  with  delightful  aasoeialiona ;  we  think 

of  he*  aa  of  the  pine-apple  in  iti  prickly  encloauie  i 

or  as  of  the  delieioui  milk  in  the  hutky  (hell  of  (he 

cocoa-nut.      In  the  clear  hearen  of  tint  unclouded 

mind,  the  wearied  apiiit  obtain!  glimpsea  of  human 

I       truth  and  unauipecting  gentlencii  that  well,  indeed, 

"may  make  ui  lesa  forlorn."     No  Impure  thought 

can  dwell  in  the  atmoaphere  that  ia  perfumed  b;  her 

breath ;  her  bed-chamber  becomes  the  Tery  temple  of 

I       Diana ;  and  we  not  only  feel  the  poetic  beauty,  but 

could  simoat  heliere  the  literal  truth  of  Iscbimo'a 

tplendid  hyperbole; — 

"  Th*  Haoia  o'  tl»  lapar 


Poalhumu*  dlaplaya  one  of  thoae  respectable,  but  imperfect  natures,  whose  innocence  (in  more  senaea 
than  one)  dlaposes  them  to  be  "  u  tenderly  led  by  the  noae  al  asses  are."  In  yielding  (o  the  luggeations 
of  lachimo,  to  the  dispariigemeiit  of  such  a  being,  and  one  so  welt  known  to  him,  aa  Im[^:en,  be  appears, 
foi  the  moment,  liltle  leai  guilty,  and  a  great  deal  more  protoking,  than  the  tillain  himself  His  bitter 
repentance,  howeier,  and  general  demeanour  in  the  laat  Act,  induce  ua  to  forgive  him,  were  it  but  in 
hamble  imitation  of  hia  charming  'Wife  ;  and  the  asme  feeling,  founded  on  aimilar  penitence  and  re- 
mone,  may  almost  be  extended  to  the  acute,  unprincipled  lachimo,  when  we  consider  that  the  credulity 
of  the  one,  combined  with  the  aeoundreliam  of  the  other,  hai  been  the  unconacioua  cause  of  so  much 
dFli^tfiil  incident  and  poetry.  The  minor  characters— Cymbeline  and  hi*  Queen,  the  Brothen  of 
Imogen,  Belariui,  Cloten,  Luciui,  and  tbe  real — are  all  instinct  with  the  liie-^Ting  power  of  Shakapere, 
although  he  haa  not  put  out  hia  greatest  strength  in  their  delineation. 

In  order  properly  to  enjoy  this  eiquiaite,  though  irregular  drama,  we  muat  cast  aside  the  "con- 
aideringcap"  of  acientiflc  criliciam,  and  follow  the  Poet  guileleasly,  wherever  he  may  choose  to  "wander 
11  his  own  sweet  wilL"  The  dim  and  remote  era  in  which  the  action  is  supposed  to  pass,  will  diipoae 
Ibe  really  "  gentle  reader"  to  dispense  with  much  of  that  probability,  which  he  naturally  looks  for  in 
pmductiona  of  more  definite  pretensions.  He  muat  consider  tbe  play  aa  a  dramatic  romaneej  and  when 
ha  haa  maatered  its  occasional  difficulties  of  lersiflcstion,  he  will  read  it  again,  and  again,  and  again — as 
ill  poetry  should  be  read  to  be  properly  appreciated — and  find  it  a  "  perpetual  source  of  nectared  sweets, 
■bere  no  cnide  lurfeit  reigna."  The  mountain  acenei  between  the  Brothera  and  their  aupposed  Father  i 
tha  instinctiie  section  which  immediately  diaplays  itaelf  between  Imogen  and  the  noble  boya  ;  all  the 
ddicate  and  patlietic  circumatancea  attending  her  supposed  death ;  these,  and  a  hundred  other  beautiea 
ia  the  language,  breathe  the  very  air  of  Nature  in  her  loTeliest  aspect.  They  exhibit  all  the  out-of-door 
nreetneaa  and  simplicity  of  laaak  Walton,  mingled  with  a  poetry  and  passion  of  a  far  higher  and  more 
recondite  description. 

"  Ctubeline"  was  first  published  in  the  original  folio.  Its  domestic  incidents  appear  to  have  been 
nuioly  derived  from  "  Boccaccio's  DecaHEHDH  "  (ninth  story,  second  day),  though  probably  filtered 
through  varioui  channels  before  they  reached  the  dramaliat  The  historic  portion  is  founded  on 
"  HoLiNSHEo'a  Chiomicle  ;"  according  to  which,  Cymbeline,  or  Eymbeline,  became  king  of  the 
Brilona  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  ofAugustna. 


Enter  two  Gentlemen. 
Ill  Gmt.  You  donot meetA  manbutfrowns: 
our  btoodt 
No  more  obey  the  heavens  thui  our  courlien 
SiiU  Kcm  u  doe*  the  king. 
2a<l  Gnt.  Bui  what'i  the  mstterl 

Id  GtKt.  HU  daughter,  and  the  heir  oft  kiog- 
dom,  whom 


He  purposed  to  his  wife'i  sole  son  (a  widow. 
That  late  he  married),  hatli  referred  herself 
Untoftpoor  but  worthy  gentleman :  she 's  wedded ; 
Her  husband  banished  )  she  imprisoned;  all 
Is  outward  sorrow;  though  I  think  the  king 
Be  touched  at  very  heart. 

2nd  Genl.  None  but  the  kingt 

\tt  Gent.  He  that  halh  lost  her,  too:  so  is  the 

That  most  desired  the  roatch  :  but  not  a  courtier. 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
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Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2nd  Gent,  And  why  so? 

lat  Gent.  He  that  hath  missed  the  princess  is 
a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report :  and  he  that  hath  her 
(I  mean,  that  married  her — alack,  good  man ! — 
And  therefore  banished)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2nd  Gent,  You  speak  him  far. 

lit  Gent,  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself; 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 
His  measure  duly. 

2nd  Gent,  What's  his  name  and  birth? 

1st  Gent,  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root:  his 
father 
Was  called  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour 
Against  the  Romans,  with  Cassibelan ; 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,  whom 
He  served  with  glory  and  admired  success ; 
So  gained  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus : 
And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question, 
Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'  the  time, 
Died  with  their  swords  in  hand ;  for  which  their 

father 
(Then  old  and  fond  of  issue)  took  such  sorrow, 
That  he  quit  being ;  and  his  gentle  lady, 
Big  of  this  gentleman  our  theme,  deceased 
As  he  was  bom.     The  king  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection ;  calls  him  Posthumus  Leonatus ; 
Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber ; 
Puts  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of, — which  he  took. 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  't  was  ministered. 
And  in  his  spring  became  a  harvest :  lived  in  court 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  praised,  most  loved : 
A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  the  more  mature, 
A  glass  that  feated  them ;  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards :  to  his  mistress, 
For  whom  he  now  is  banished,— her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteemed  him  and  his  virtue ; 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2nd  Gent.  I  honour  him 

Even  out  of  your  report     But  'pray  you  tell  me, 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king? 

Ist  GenU  His  only  child. 

He  had  two  sons  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it) :  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
I '  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stolen ;  and  to  this  hour,  no  guess  in  know- 
ledge 
Which  way  they  went. 


2nd  Gent,  How  long  is  this  ago? 

Ist  Gent,  Some  twenty  years. 

2nd  Gent.  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so 
conveyed ! 
So  slackly  guarded !  and  the  search  so  slow, 
That  could  not  trace  them ! 

\st  Gent,  Howsoe'er  'tis  strange, 

Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laughed  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2nd  Gent,  I  do  well  believe  you. 

\st  Gent,  We  must  forbear:  here  comes  the 
gentleman, 
The  queen,  and  princess.  \^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — The  same. 

Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen. 

Queen,  No,  be  assured,  you  shall  not  find  me, 
daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 
Evil-eyed  unto  you :  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  shall  deliver  you  the  Veys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint  For  you,  Posthumus, 
So  soon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  't  were  good 
You  leaned  unto  his  sentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Please  your  highness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Qaeen.  You  know  the  peril. 

I  '11  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barred  affections :  though  the  king 
Hath  charged  you  should  not  speak  together.  [Exit. 
Imo.  O,  dissembling  courtesy!    How  fine  this 
tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds ! — My  dearest  hus- 
band, 
I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath,  but  nothing 
(Always  reserved  my  holy  duty)  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me :  you  must  be  gone ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes ;  not  comforted  to  live. 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world. 
That  I  may  see  again. 

Post.  My  queen !  my  mistress  I 
O,  lady,  weep  no  more ;  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man !  I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
My  residence  in  Rome,  at  one  Philario's, 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend ;  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter :  thither  write,  my  queen, 
And  with  mine  eyes  I  'U  drink  the  words  you  send, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 
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Re-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you : 

If  the  king  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure.— Yet  I  '11  move  him 

[^Aside, 
To  walk  this  way :  I  never  do  him  wrong. 
But  be  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends ; 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [ExiL 

PosL  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live. 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow :  adieu ! 

/wo.  Nay,  stay  a  little : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself. 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     Look  here,  love ; 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's :  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
^lien  Imogen  is  dead. 

Pott.  How!  how!  another? — 
You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have. 
And  sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death ! — Remain  thou  here, 

[^Putting  on  the  ring. 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on !  And  sweetest,  fairest, 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you. 
To  your  so  infinite  loss ;  so,  in  our  trifles 
I  still  win  of  you : — for  my  sake,  wear  this ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love ;  I  '11  place  it 
Upon  thb  fairest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a  bracelet  on  her  arm. 
Imo.  O,  the  gods ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Enter  Cymbeline  and  Lords. 

Pott.  Alack,  the  king ! 

Cym.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid!  hence  firom 
my  sight! 
If,  after  this  command,  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest :  away ! 
Thou  art  poison  to  my  blood. 

Pott.  The  gods  protect  you, 

And  bless  the  good  renuunders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone.  lExit. 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cym.  O  disloyal  thing. 

That  shouldst  repair  my  youth,  thou  heapest : 
A  year's  age  on  me ! 

Imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 

Harm  not  yourself  vrith  your  vexation :  I 
Am  senseless  of  yotur  wrath ;  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Ctfm.  Past  grace  ?  obedience  7 

Imo,  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  past 
grace. 

Cym.  That  mightst  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my 
queen! 


Imo.  O  blessed  that  I  might  not !  I  chose  an 
eagle. 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock. 

Cym,  Thou  took'st  a  beggar;  wouldst  have 
made  my  throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Imo.  No;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it 

Cym.  O  thou  vile  one ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  loved  Posthumus : 
You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow,  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What!  art  thou  mad? 

Imo.    Almost,   sir:    Heaven  restore   me! — 
'Would  I  were 
A  neatherd's  daughter ;  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son ! 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing ! — 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 

[7l9  the  Queen. 
Not  after  our  command.    Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  'Beseech  your  patience : — Peace, 
Dear  lady  daughter,  peace : — Sweet  sovereign, 
Leave  us  to  ourselves ;  and  make  yourself  some 

comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cym,  ^tiy,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a-day ;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  foUy !  \_Exit. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fie ! — you  must  give  way : 

Here  is  your  servant. — How  now,  sir  ?  what  news? 

Pita,  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

Queen.  Ha ! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done  ? 

Pita.  There  might  have  been, 

But  that  my  master  rather  played  than  fought, 
And  had  no  help  of  anger :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on  *t. 

Imo.  Your  son 's  my  father's  friend ;  he  takes 
his  part. — 
To  draw  upon  an  exile !  O  brave  sir ! 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together ; 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goerback.— Why  came  you  from  your  master? 

Pita.  On  his  command :  he  would  not  suffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven :  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to, 
When  it  pleased  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen.  'This  hath  been 
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Your  faithful  servant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pisa.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Queen,  Pray  walk  awhile. 

Imo.  About  some  half-hour  hence, 

I  pray  you,  speak  with  me :  you  shall,  at  least. 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me. 

\_Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  pubUc  Place, 

Enter  Cloten  and  two  Lords. 

\sl  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a 
shirt;  the  violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek 
as  a  sacrifice.  Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes 
in:  there's  none  abroad  so  wholesome  as  that 
you  vent. 

Ch.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it — 
Have  I  hurt  him  ? 

2nd  Lord.  No,  faith ;  not  so  much  as  his  patience. 

\^  Aside. 

Ist  Lord.  Hurt  him  ?  his  body 's  a  passable  car- 
cass, if  he  be  not  hurt :  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for 
steel,  if  it  be  not  hurt 

2nd  Lord.  His  steel  was  in  debt ;  it  went  o*  the 
backside  the  town.  ^Aside. 

Clo.  The  villain  would  not  stand  me. 

2nd  Lord.  No ;  but  he  fled  forward  still,  toward 
your  face.  [Aside. 

Ut  Lord.  Stand  you !  You  have  land  enough 
of  your  own :  but  he  added  to  your  having;  gave 
you  some  ground. 

2nd  Lord.  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans.— 
Puppies !  [Aside. 

Clo.  I  would  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2nd  Lord.  So  would  I,  till  you  had  measured 
how  long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground.  [Aside. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and 
refuse  me ! 

2nd  Lord.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election, 
she  is  damned.  [Aside. 

\st  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty 
and  her  brain  go  not  together.  She's  a  good 
sign,  but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of  her 
wit. 

2nd  Lord.  She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the 
reflection  should  hurt  her.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I  *11  to  my  chamber.  'Would  there 
had  been  some  hurt  done ! 

2nd  Lord.  I  wish  not  so;  unless  it  had  been  the 
fall  of  an  ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt       [Aside. 

Clo.  You  '11  go  with  us  ? 

\st  Lord.  I  '11  attend  your  lordship. 

Clo.  Nay,  come,  let  *s  go  together. 

2nd  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Ctmbeline^s  Palace. 

Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

Imo.  I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shores 
o'  the  haven. 
And  question'dst  every  sail :  if  he  should  write, 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost 
As  offered  mercy  is.     What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pisa.  It  was,  "  His  queen,  his  queen !" 

Imo.  Then  waved  his  handkerchief? 

Pisa.  And  kissed  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen !  happier  therein  than  I ! — 
And  that  was  all? 

Pisa.  No,  madam ;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sailed  on, 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pisa.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings; 
cracked  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle : 
Nay,  followed  him  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air;  and  then 
Have  turned  mine  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good 

Pisanio, 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pisa.  Be  assured,  madam, 

With  his  next  vantage. 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say !    Ere  I  could  tell  him 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts,  and  such ;  or  I  could  make  him  swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest  and  his  honour ;  or  have  charged  him 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him ;  or  ere  I  coidd 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words, — comes  in  my  &ther, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  The  queen,  madam, 

Desires  your  highness'  company. 

Imo.  Those  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  des- 
patched.— 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

Pisa.  Madam,  I  shall.  [Exetat 
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4partment  in  PHiLARio*a 

a  Frenchman,  a 
aniard. 

him  in  Britain : 

'ted  to  prove 

^  the  name 

without 

*ue  of 

\  and 


{' 


.ve :  we  had 
^a  the  sun  with  as 

^«ter  of  marrying  his  king's  daugh- 
.«em  he  must  be  weighed  rather  by  her 
than  his  own),  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a 
great  deal  from  the  matter. 
French.  And  then  his  banishment : — 
laeh^  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those  that 
weep  this  lamentable  divorce  under  her  colours, 
are  wonderfully  to  extend  him ;  be  it  but  to  fortify 
her  judgment,  which  else  an  easy  battery  might 
lay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without  more  quality. 
But  how  comes  it  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you?  how 
creeps  acquaintance  ? 

yAt.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  together ; 
to  whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than 
my  life. — 

Enter  Post  humus. 

Here  comes  the  Briton:  let  him  be  so  enter- 
tained amongst  you  as  suits,  with  gentlemen  of 
your  knowing,  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. — I 
beseech  you  all,  be  better  known  to  this  gentle- 
man ;  whom  I  commend  to  you,  as  a  noble  friend 
of  mine :  how  worthy  he  is  I  will  leave  to  appear 
faereafier,  rather  than  story  him  in  his  own 
hearing. 

French.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Or- 
leans. 

Po9t.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you 
for  courtesies  which  1  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and 
jet  pay  still. 

French.  Sir,  you  overrate  my  poor  kindness. 
I  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you ; 
it  had  been  pity  you  should  have  been  put  to- 
gether with  so  mortal  a  purpose  as  then  each 
bore,  upon  importance  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a 
nature. 

Po9t,  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  yoimg 
traveller;  rather  shunned  to  go  even  with  what 
I  heard,  than  in  my  every  action  to  be  giiided 


by  others'  experiences:  but,  upon  my  mended 
judgment  (if  I  offend  not  to  say  it  is  mended), 
my  quarrel  was  not  altogether  slight 

French.  'Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitre- 
ment  of  swords ;  and  by  such  two  that  would,  by 
all  likelihood,  have  confounded  one  the  other,  or 
have  fallen  both. 

lach.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the 
difference  ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think  :  't  was  a  contention  in 
public,  which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer 
the  report  It  was  much  like  an  argument  that 
fell  out  last  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise 
of  our  country  mistresses :  this  gentleman  at  that 
time  vouching  (and  upon  warrant  of  bloody  affir- 
mation) his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste, 
constant-qualified,  and  less  attemptible,  than  any 
tlie  rarest  of  our  ladies  in  France. 

lach.  That  lady  is  not  now  living;  or  this 
gentleman's  opinion,  by  this,  worn  out 

Post.  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

laeh.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours 
of  Italy. 

Poit.  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France, 
I  would  abate  her  nothing ;  though  1  profess  my- 
self her  adorer,  not  her  friend. 

lach.  As  fair  and  as  good  (a  kind  of  hand-in- 
hand  comparison),  had  been  something  too  fair 
and  too  good  for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  she 
went  before  others  I  have  seen,  as  that  diamond 
of  yours  out-lustres  many  I  have  beheld,  I  could 
not  but  believe  she  excelled  many :  but  I  have 
not  seen  the  most  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor 
you  the  lady. 

Poit.  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her:  so  do  I 
my  stone. 

lach.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at? 

Poet.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

Jach.  Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is 
dead,  or  she 's  outprized  by  a  trifle. 

Post.  You  are  mistaken :  the  one  may  be  sold 
or  given,  if  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the 
purchase,  or  merit  for  the  gift :  the  other  is  not 
a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

lach.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

Jach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours ;  but 
you  know  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring 
ponds:  your  ring  may  be  stolen  too: — so,  of 
your  brace  of  unprizeable  estimations,  the  one 
is  but  frail,  and  the  other  casual;  a  cunning 
thief,  or  a  that-way-accomplished  courtier,  would 
hazard  the  winning  both  of  first  and  last 

Past,  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accom- 
plished a  courtier,  to  convince  the  honour  of  my 
mistress ;  if  in  the  holding  or  loss  of  that,  you 
term  her  frail.     I  do  nothing  doubt  you  have 
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Store   of  thieves;  notwithstanding,   I   fear  not 
my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 
Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.     This  worthy 
signior,  I  thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me ; 
we  are  familiar  at  first. 

lack.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation, 
I  should  get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress ;  make 
her  go  hack,  even  to  the  yielding;  had  I  ad- 
mittance, and  opportunity  to  friend. 
Post.  No,  no. 

lach.  I  dare  thereupon  pawn  tlie  moiety  of 
my  estate  to  your  ring ;  which,  in  my  opinion, 
o'ervalues  it  something :  hut  I  make  my  wager 
rather  against  your  confidence,  than  her  repu- 
tation: and,  to  bar  your  offence  herein  too,  I 
durst  attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  the  world. 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold 
a  persuasion ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what 
you  're  worthy  of,  by  your  attempt. 
lack.  What's  that? 

Post,  A  repulse: — though  your  attempt,  as 
you  call  it,  deserves  more ;  a  punishment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this ;  it  came  in 
too  suddenly ;  let  it  die  as  it  was  bom,  and  I  pray 
you  be  better  acquainted. 

lach.  'Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my 
neighbour's,  on  the  approbation  of  what  I  have 
spoke. 
Post.  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail? 
lach.  Yoiu^;  whom  in  constancy  you  think 
stands  so  safe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats 
to  your  ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court 
where  your  lady  is,  with  no  more  advantage  than 
the  opportunity  of  a  second  conference,  and  I 
will  bring  from  thence  that  honour  of  hers  which 
you  imagine  so  reserved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to 
it :  my  ring  I  hold  as  dear  as  my  finger ;  'tis  part 
of  it 

lach.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser. 
If  you  buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you 
cannot  preserve  it  from  tainting :  but  I  see  you 
have  some  religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue ;  you 
bear  a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

lach.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches ;  and 
would  undergo  what's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Post.  Will  you  ? — I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond 
till  your  return. — Let  there  be  covenants  drawn 
between  us.  My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness 
the  hugeness  of  your  unworthy  thinking.  I  dare 
you  to  this  match :  here 's  my  ring. 
Phi.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 
lach.  By  the  gods  it  is  one. — If  I  bring  you 
no  sufiicient  testimony  that  I  have  enjoyed  the 
dearest  bodily  part  of  your  mistress,  my  ten  thou* 


sand  ducats  are  yours ;  so  is  your  diamond  too. 
If  I  come  off,  and  leave  her  in  such  honour  as 
you  have  trust  in,  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel, 
and  my  gold  are  yours : — provided  I  have  your 
commendation  for  my  more  free  entertainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  these  conditions ;  let  us  have 
articles  betwixt  us :-— only,  tlms  far  you  shall  an- 
swer. If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and 
give  me  directly  to  understand  you  have  prevailed, 
I  am  no  further  your  enemy ;  she  is  not  worth 
our  debate :  if  she  remain  unseduced  (you  not 
making  it  appear  otherwise),  for  your  ill  opinion, 
and  the  assault  you  have  made  to  her  chastity, 
you  shall  answer  me  with  your  sword. 

lach.  Your  hand;  a  covenant.  We  will  have 
these  things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and 
straight  away  for  Britain,  lest  the  bargain  should 
catch  cold,  and  starve.  I  will  fetch  my  gold,  and 
have  our  two  wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed. 

[^Exeunt  Postbumus  and  Iachimo. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you? 

Phi.  Signior  Iachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray 
let  us  follow  'em.  [Exettnt. 


Scene  VI. — Britain.     A  Room  in  Cymbeline's 

Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 
Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew 's  on  ground,  gather 
those  flowers : 
Make  haste:  who  has  the  note  of  them? 
\st  Lady.  I,  madam. 

Queen.  Despatch. —  {^Exeunt  Ladies. 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  you  brought  those 
drugs? 
Cor.  Pleasetli  your  highness,  ay :  here  they  are, 
madam :  [^Presenting  a  small  box. 

But  I  beseech  your  grace  (without  offence ; 
My  conscience  bids  me  ask),  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  com- 
pounds, 
Wliich  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death; 
But,  though  slow,  deadly  ? 

Queen.  I  wonder,  doctor. 

Thou  ask'st  me  such  a  qnestion.  Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long?  hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes;  distil;  preserve?  yea,  so 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ?  Having  thus  far  proceeded 
(Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish),  is't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  ?    i  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging  (but  none 
human), 
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To  try  tlie  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Alkyments  to  their  act;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  severd  virtues  and  effects. 

Cor,  Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart : 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

QueoL  O,  content  thee. — 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal;  upon  him  \^  Aside, 
WQl  I  first  work :  he 's  for  his  master, 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Pisanio  ? — 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended; 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  I  do  suspect  you,  madam ; 

Bat  you  shall  do  no  harm.  [Ande. 

Queen,         Hark  thee,  a  word.     [7b  Pisanio. 

Cor.  [aside'].  I  do  not  like  her.  She  doth  think 
shehaa 
Strange  lingering  poisons :  I  do  know  her  spirit, 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drag  of  such  damned  nature :  those  she  has 
Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile : 
Which  first,  perchance,  she'll  prove  on  cats  and 

dogs; 
Then  afterward  up  higher ;  but  there  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 
To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.     She  is  fooled 
With  a  most  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer, 
So  to  be  fialse  with  her. 

Queen.  No  further  service,  doctor, 

I'ntQ  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.      [Exit. 

Queen.  Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou?  Dost  thou 
think  in  time 
She  will  not  quench,  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ?    Do  thou  work : 
When  thou  shalt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my  son, 
1 11  tell  thee,  on  the  instant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  master:  greater;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp.     Return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is  :  to  shift  his  being, 
I>  to  exchange  one  miseiy  with  another; 
And  every  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him.     What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ? 
Who  cannot  be  new  built,  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  QuEBN  drops  a  box:  Pisanio  takes  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  ? — Thou  tak'st  up 
1^100  know'st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour : 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
I'We  times  redeemed  from  death :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial. — Nay,  I  pr*y  thee  take  it; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good 


That  I  mean  to  thee.    Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her ;  do 't  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changest  on;  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still ;  to  boot,  my  son, 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee.  I  '11  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou  'It  desire ;  and  then  myself, — I  chiefly. 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert, — am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  my  women : 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exit  Pisanio.] — A  sly  and 

constant  knave ; 
Not  to  be  shaked :  the  agent  for  his  master ; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord.    I  have  given  him  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegen  for  her  sweet ;  and  which  she,  after, 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assured 

Re-enter  Pisanio  and  Ladies. 

To  taste  of  too. — So,  so ;  well  done,  well  done : 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses. 
Bear  to  my  closet. — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio; 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Pisa.  And  shall  do : 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I  '11  choke  myself:  there 's  all  I  '11  do  for  you.  [Exit. 


Scene  VII. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  A  father  cruel,  and  a  stepdame  false ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady. 
That  hath  her  husband  banished.— O  that  husband ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief!  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !     Had  I  been  thief-stolen. 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy !  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that's  glorious.     Blessed  be  those. 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Which  seasons  comfort. — ^Who  may  this  be?  Fie ! 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Iachimo. 

Pisa.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome ; 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

lach.  Change  you,  madam  ? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety. 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly.     . 

[Presents  a  letter. 

Imo.  Thanks,  good  sir  : 

You  are  kindly  welcome. 

lach.  All  of  her  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich ! 

[Aside. 
If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare. 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird ;  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.     Boldness  be  my  friend ! 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! 
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Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ; 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imogen  reads. 


He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  whose  kind- 
nesses I  am  most  infinitely  tied.  Reflect  upon  him 
accordingly,  as  you  value  your  trust — 

Leonatus. 
So  far  I  read  aloud : 
But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 
Is  warmed  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. 
You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 
Have  words  to  bid  you ;  and  shall  find  it  so 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lach.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What !  are  men  mad  ?  Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land;  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinned  stones 
Upon  the  numbered  beach?  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make,  with  spectacles  so  precious, 
Twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 

Imo,  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

lack.    It  cannot  be  i'the  eye;   for  apes  and 
monkeys, 
Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other :  nor  i'  the  judg- 
ment; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite :  nor  i'  the  appetite ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  opposed, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 
Not  so  allured  to  feed. 

Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow? 

lack.  The  cloyed  will 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 
That  tub  both  filled  and  running),  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  afler  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir. 

Thus  raps  you?    Are  you  well  ? 

lack.  Thanks,  madam ;  well, — '  Beseech  you, 
sir,  desire  [7b  Pisanio. 

My  man's  abode,  where  I  did  leave  him:  he 
Is  strange  and  peevish. 

Pis.  I  was  going,  sir, 

To  give  him  welcome.  lExit  Pisanio. 

Imo.  Continues  well  my  lord?     His  health, 
'  beseech  yon  ? 

lack.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.  Is  he  disposed  to  mirth  ?     I  hope  he  is. 

lack.  Exceeding  pleasant;  none  a  stranger  there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome :  he  is  called 
The  Briton  reveller. 

Imo.  When  he  was  here 

He  did  incline  to  sadness;  and  ofltim^s 
Not  knowing  why. 

lack.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 


There  Is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 

An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 

A  Gallian  girl  at  home ;  he  furnaces 

The  thick  sighs  from  him ;  whiles  the  jolly  Briton 

(Your  lord,   I  mean)  laughs  from  *8  free  lungs, 

cries  "  O ! 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think  that  man,— who  knows 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof. 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be, — will  his  free  hours  languish  for 
Assured  bondage !" 

Imo.  Will  my  lord  say  so? 

lach.  Ay,  madam ;  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with 
laughter. 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by. 
And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman.  But,  heavens 

know 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 
_  Imo.  Not  he,  I  hope, 

lach.  Not  he :  but  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards 
htm  might 
Be  used  more  thankfully.  In  himself*  't  is  much ; 
In  you, — which  I  count  his,  beyond  all  talents, — 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo,  What  do  you  pity,  sir  ? 

lach.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir? 

You  look  on  me  :  what  wreck  discern  you  in  me, 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

lach.  Lamentable !     What ! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
I'the  dungeon  by  a  snufl*? 

Imo.  I  pray  you,  air, 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.     Why  do  you  pity  me? 

lach.  That  others  do, 
I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your — But 
It  is  an  ofiice  of  the  gods  to  venge  it. 
Not  mine  to  speak  on 't 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me.  Pray  you 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do :  for  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies ;  or,  timely  knowing, 
The  remedy  then  bom),  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

lach.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon  ;  this  hand,  whose  touch. 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 
Fixing  it  only  here :  should  I  (damned  then !) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol;  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (falsehood  as 
With  labour) ;  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye 
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That '.  fed  with  itinking  tallow ;— it  wet, 

fit 

Charais  this  report  out. 

That  aU  the  plaguea  of  heU  ihould  at  on 

time 

Imo.           Let  me  hear  no  more. 

'       Eaconnter  «uch  revolt. 

laeh.  0  dearest  soull  your  cauie  doth  strike 

/mo.            My  lord,  I  fear, 

my  heart 

Has  fo^ot  Britain. 

With  pity  that  doth  make  me  sick.    A  lady 

laeA.             And  himielf.     Not  I, 

So  fair,  and  fastened  to  an  empery. 

iDcliaed  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 

Would  make  the  great's!  king  douhle!   lo  be 

The  beggU7  of  hii  change ;  but  'tis  your  graces, 

partnered 

With  tomboyt,  hired  with  that  self  exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield!  with  diseased  ven- 

That  play  with  all  infirmitiet  for  gold. 

Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature;  audi  boiled 

stuff 
As  well  might  poison  poison !     Be  revenged ; 
Or  she  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Reccnl  from  your  great  stock. 

/mo.  Revenged  I 

How  should  1  be  revenged  i     If  this  be  true 
(As  I  luiTe  tiich  a  heart  that  both  mine  ean 


Must  not  in  liasEe  abuse), — if  it  be  true, 
How  should  I  be  revenged  ? 

Inch.  Should  he  make  me 

Live  tike  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets. 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse?     Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bedi 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
SliU  close  as  sure. 

Imo,  What  ho,  Pisanio ! 

lack.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 
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Imo.  Away ! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears,  that 
have 
So  long  attended  thee.  If  thou  wert  honourable, 
Thou  Avouldst  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st ;  as  base  as  strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report  as  thou  from  honour ;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What,  ho !  Pisanio ! — 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault :  if  he  shall  think  it  At, 
A  saucy  stranger  in  his  court  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us,  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio! 

lack.  O  happy  Leonatus !  I  may  say : 
The  credit  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assured  credit ! — Blessed  live  you  long ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir  that  ever 
Country  called  his !  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit !  Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoke  this  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  lord 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er :  and  he  is  one 
The  truest  mannered ;  such  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him : 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 

Imo.  You  make  amends. 

lack.  He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended  god : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off, 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.     Be  not  angry. 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventured 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report;  which  hath 
Honoured  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare. 
Which  you  know  cannot  err.  The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  other,  chafHess.     Pray  your  pardon. 


Into,  All  'b  weU,  sir :  take  my  power  i'  the  court 
for  yours. 

lack.  My  humble  thanks.    I  had  almost  forgot 
To  intreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request, 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord :  myself,  and  other  noble  friends. 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Imo.  Pray  what  is 't  ? 

lack.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing),  have  mingled  sums, 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor : 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France:    tis  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form ;  their  values  great ; 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange. 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage.    May  it  please  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.  Willingly; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety :  since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

lack.  They  are  in  a  trunk. 

Attended  by  my  men.  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night : 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.  O,  no,  no! 

lack.  Yes,  I  beseech :  or  I  shall  short  ray  word, 
By  lengthening  my  return.     From  Gallia 
I  crossed  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise, 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow  ? 

lack.  O,  I  must,  madam : 

Therefore  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do  *t  to-night 
I  have  outstood  my  time ;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present 

Imo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me ;  it  shall  safe  be  kept, 
And  truly  yielded  you.     You  are  very  welcome. 

[Exeunt. 
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spend  them  at  my  pleas 
1>(  Lord.   What  got  he  b;  that!— you  have 

broke  hu  pate  with  your  bowl. 

2«tf  Lord.  If  hii  wit  had  been  like  him  that 

broke  it,  it  would  have  rau  all  out.  [^jinde. 

Cio.   When  a  gentleman  ii  disposed  to  swear, 

it  is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtul  hi*  oaths: 


Clo.  WliomoQ  dog ! — 1  give  him  satisfaction? 
'Would  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank  1 

2itd  Lord.  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool.    ^Aiide, 

Clo.  I  am  not  more  vexed  at  anything  in  the 
euth. — A  pox  on 't !  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble   | 
ail  am;  tbey  dare  not  fight  with  me,  because  of  ' 
the  queen  my  mother ;  every  jack-slave  hath  his   i 
belly  full  of  fighting,  and  I  must  go  up  and  down 
Lke  a  cock  that  nobody  can  match. 

Tad  Lord.  You  are  a  cock  and  capon  too ;  and   I 
yoo  CTOW,  cock,  with  your  comb  on.         \^jitide. 

Cla.  Sayettthout 

Ui  Lord.  It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should 
nndertake  every  companion  that  you  give  of- 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that;  but  it  is  fit  I  should 
commit  offence  to  my  inferior*. 

Tnd  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 

Clo.  Why,  to  I  lay. 

Id  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger  that 's 
come  to  court  to-night  t 

Go.  A  stranger !  and  1  not  know  on 't ! 


2nd  Lord.  He 's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and 
knows  it  not  [Aiifc. 

lit  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come;  and,  'tis 
thought,  one  of  Leonatua'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatusl  a  banished  rascal;  and  he's 
another,  whatsoever  he  be. — Who  told  you  of  this 

Itl  Lord.  One  of  your  lordship's  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit  1  went  to  look  upon  bimf  Is  there 
no  derogation  in't? 

\tt  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  ray  lord. 

Clo.  Not  easily,  1  think. 

2nd  Lord.  You  are  a  foul  granted ;  therefore 
your  issues  being  foolish,  do  not  derogate.  [Aiida. 

Clo.  Come,  1  'II  go  see  this  llalian.  What  I 
have  lost  to-dsy  at  bowls,  1 11  win  to-night  of  him. 
Come,  go. 

ind  Lord.  1  '11  attend  your  lordship. 

\_Exeiint  Cloteh  and  First  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass  r    A  woman  that 
Bear*  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  lliis  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart. 
And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princess. 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  stepdame  governed  ; 
A  mother  hoiU'ly  coining  plots;  a  wooer 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband ;  than  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make!     The  heavens  hold 
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The  trails  of  thy  dear  honour ;  keep  unshaked 
That  temple,  ihy  fair  mind ;  that  thou  majst  stand 
To  enjoy  thy  banished  lord,  and  this  great  land ! 
[Exil. 


luooEN,  reading  in  her  bed;  a  Lady  attending. 
Into.  Who's  there!  my  woman  Helen? 


Lady.  Please  you,  madam. 

Into.  Whnt  hour  is  itT 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  mftdani. 

Imo.  I  have  read  three  hours,  then :  mine  eyes 

Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  to  bed : 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock, 
I  pry  thee  call  me.   Sleep  hath  selied  me  wholly. 
lEiit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods ! 


.'■    '    'li    ■■!■ 

»  .  ,   I  1  -     '  : 


From  furiei,  and  the  tempten  of  the  night. 
Guard  me,  beieecb  ye !  [.'ileept. 

lACHiHo,yrani  the  trunk. 
The  cricketa  sing,  and  man't  o'erlaboured  sense 
Repairs  itiielf  by  rest     Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  lofUy  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  wakened 
The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cylherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'at  thy  bed !  fresh  lily ! 


AndwhiterthanthesheeUl  That  1  might  touch! 
But  kiss;  one  kiss!     Rubies  imparagoned, 

I  How  dearly  they  do'L— Tii  her  breathing  ihsl 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thu« ;  the  flame  o' the  Uper 
Bows  toward  her ;  and  would  under-peep  her  lids. 
To  aee  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 

I   Under  these  windows,  white  and  azuie,  laced 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct — But  my  deugn : 
To  note  the  chamber,  I  will  write  all  down : 
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Such  tad  such  pictures :  there  tlie  window :  such 
The  adornineDt  of  her  bed :  the  arru,  Sguiea, 
Why,  nich  and  luch;  and  the  contents  o'  the 

Ab,  but  some  oBtural  notes  about  her  body. 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveable* 

Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory. 

0  Bleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  he  dull  upon  her  t 

And  be  her  aente  but  as  a  monumeot, 

Thiu  in  a  chapel  lying ! — Come  off,  come  off; 

[Toiin^  off  her  bractUi. 
A>  ilipperj  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard  I 
Ti)  mine  ;  and  thii  will  witness  outwardly, 
Ai  itningly  aa  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.    On  her  left  breast, 
A  mole  einque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'tlle  bottom  of  a  cowsUp.     Here  '9  a  voucher 
Stnmger  than  ever  law  could  make  :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  thmk  I  have  picked  the  lock,  and 

The  treasure  of  her  honour.    No  more.    To  what 

end? 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that 's  rivetted, 
Screwed  to  my  memory?    She  bath  been  reading 

late 
The  tale  of  Tereus :  here  the  leaf 's  turned  down, 
Where  Philomel  gave  up. — I  have  enough : 
Td  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it 
Svift,  iwtft,   you  dragons  of  the  night  t   that 

dawning 
Msy  bare  the  raven's  eye.     1  lodge  in  fear; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

IClock  itrike: 


I   One,  two,  three : — Time,  time ! 
I  IQoei  into  Ihe  trtmk. 


Scene  ill. —  Without  the  Palace,  under  Iuooen'b 

Apartment. 

Enter  Clotcn  and  Lords. 

\»t  Lwrd.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient 
man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned 
up  ace. 

Cio.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 

Ill  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient,  after  the 
noble  temper  of  your  lordship :  you  are  most  hot 
and  furious  when  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  would  put  any  man  into  cou- 
rage. If  I  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  1  should 
have  gold  enough.     It's  dmost  morning,  is't 


advised  to  give  her  music  o' mornings.;  they  say, 
it  will  penetrate. 


Enter  Musicians. 


If  you  can  penetrate  her  with 
your  fingering,  so ;  we  '11  try  with  tongue  too :  if 
none  wiU  do,  let  her  remain ;  hut  I  '11  never  give 
o'er.  First,  a  very  excellent  good-conceited  thing ; 
after  a  wonderful  sweet  air,  with  admirable  rich 
words  to  it ; — and  then  let  her  consider. 


^ 


So,  get  you  gone.  If  thi«  penetrate,  I  will  con- 
sider your  muiic  the  better :  if  it  do  not,  it  it  e 
vice  in  her  ears,  <rhich  horaehain  and  calvea'- 
guti,  nor  the  voice  of  impaved  eunuch  to  boot, 
can  never  amend.  [Exeunt  Muiiciani. 

Enter  Ctmbelime  and  Queen. 

2nil  Lord.  Hrre  comes  the  king. 


Clo.  la 


dl» 


lolate;  for  that's  the 
reason  I  iros  up  so  early.  He  cannot  choose  but 
take  this  service  I  have  done,  fatherly. — Good- 
morrow  to  your  majesty,  and  to  my  gracious 
mother. 

Cym.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stem 
daughter? 
Will  she  not  forth  I 

Clo.  I  have  assailed  her  with  i 
vouchsafes  no  notice. 

Ci/m.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  nev 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him :  some  more  t 
Must  Tear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  o 
And  then  she '»  yours. 


:,  but  she 


Queen.  You  are  most  bound  to  the  king, 

Who  let!  go  by  no  vantages  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.     Frame  younelf 

To  orderly  solicits,  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season  ;  make  denials 

You  vere  inspired  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her;  that  you  in  all  obey  her. 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  (endi; 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 
Clo.  Senseless!  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Aftu.  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassador*  from  Rome ; 
The  one  is  Cnius  Lucius. 

Cyra.  A  worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  he  come*  on  angry  purpose  no*! 
But  that 's  no  fault  of  his :  we  must  receive  him 
Accordhig  to  the  honour  of  his  aenderj 
And  towards  himself,  bis  goodness  forespenl  on 

We  must  extend  our  notice. — Our  dear  son, 
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When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mis- 

tressy 
Attend  the  queen  and  us :  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman. — Come,  our 
queen. 
{^Exeunt  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Messenger. 
Clo,  If  she  be  up,  I  '11  speak  with  her ;  if  not, 
Let  her  lie  still  and  dream. — By  your  leave,  ho ! 

[^Knocks, 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her :  what 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?  T  is  gold 
Which  buys  admittance;  oft  it  doth;  yea,  and 

makes 
Diana's  rangers,  false  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  of  the  stealer :  and  'tis  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  killed,  and  saves  the 

thief; 
Nay,  sometime  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man : 

what 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo?    I  will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me ;  for 
I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. 
By  your  leave.  ^Knockt, 

Enter  a  Lady. 
Ladif.  Who 's  there  that  knocks  ? 
do,  A  gentleman. 

Lady.  No  more? 

do.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 
Lady,  That 's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours. 
Can  justly  boast  of.     What's  your  lordship's 
pleasure  ? 
do.  Your  lady's  person :  is  she  ready  ? 
Lady,  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo,  There 's  gold  for  you ;  sell  me  your  good 

report. 
Lady,  How !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of  you 
What  I  shall  think  is  good? — ^The  princess — 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo,  Good-morrow,  fairest  sister :  your  sweet 
hand. 

Imo,  Good-morrow,  sir :  you  lay  out  too  much 
pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble :  the  thanks  I  give 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks. 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo,  Still,  I  swear  I  love  you. 

Imo,  I  f  you  but  said  so,  't  were  as  deep  with  me/. 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompence  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo,  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo,  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being 
silent, 
I  would  not  speak.  I  pray  you,  spare  me :  i'  faith. 


I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 

To  your  best  kindness :  one  of  your  great  knowing 

Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance. 

Clo,  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  't  were 
my  sin: 
I  will  not. 

Imo,  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fool? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do : 
If  you'll  be  patient,  I  '11  no  more  be  mad; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sorry,  sir. 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  being  so  verbal :  and  learn  now,  for  all. 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity 
(To  accuse  myself),  I  hate  you :  which  I  had  rather 
You  felt,  than  make 't  my  boast 

Clo.  You  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.    For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch 
(One  bred  of  alms,  and  fostered  with  cold  dishes. 
With  scraps  o'  the  court),  it  is  no  contract,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allowed  in  meaner  parties 
(Yet  who  than  he  more  mean  ?)  to  knit  their  souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-figured  knot ; 
Yet  you  are  curbed  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown ;  and  must  not  soil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler, — not  so  eminent. 

Imo,  Profane  fellow ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom :  thou  wert  dignified  enough. 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if 't  were  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styled 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom ;  and  hated 
For  being  preferred  so  well. 

Clo,  The  south-fog  rot  him ! 

Imo,  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance  than 
come 
To  be  but  named  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment 
That  ever  hath  but  clipped  his  body,  is  dearer 
In  my  respect  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee, . 
Were  they  all  made  such  men.— How  now,  Pisanio'.? 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo,  His  garment?  Now,  the  devil — 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  presently : 

Clo.  His  garment? 

Imo.  I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool ;     . 

Frighted,  and  angered  worse :— Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm;  it  was  thy  master's:  'shrew 
me. 
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If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think 
I  saw 't  this  morning :  confident  I  am, 
Last  night 't  was  on  mine  arm ;  I  kissed  it. 
I  hope  it  he  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  hut  he. 

Pisa.  T  will  not  he  lost. 

Imo.  I  hope  so :  go  and  search.  ^Exit  Pisanio. 

Clo.  You  have  ahused  me : 

His  meanest  garment  ? 

Imo.  Ay ;  I  said  so,  sir. 

If  you  will  make 't  an  action,  call  witness  to 't 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too : 

She 's  my  good  lady ;  and  will  conceive,  I  hope, 
But  the  worst  of  me.     So  I  leave  you,  sir. 
To  the  worst  of  discontent  [Exit. 

Clo.  I  '11  he  revenged : 

His  meanest  garment?    Well!  [Exit. 


Scene  IV. — Rome.  AnJpartment  m  Philario's 

House. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  Philario. 

Post.  Fear  it  not,  sir :  I  would  I  were  so  sure 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  hold  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Post.  Not  any;  but  ahide  the  change  of  time ; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish 
That  wanner  days  would  come.     In  these  feared 

hopes, 
I  harely  gratify  your  love ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company. 
Overpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus :  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commission  throughly.     And  I  think 
He  '11  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages. 
Ere  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe 

(Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war ;  and  you  shall  hear 
The  legions  now  in  Gallia  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  ordered  than  when  Julius  Cssar 
Smiled  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their 

courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  their  disciplme 
(Now  mingled  with  their  courages)  will  make 

known 
To  their  approvers,  they  are  people  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 


Enter  Iacrimo. 

Phi,  See!     lachimo? 

Pof^.The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by  land ; 
And  winds  of  all  the  comers  kissed  your  sails, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble« 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  of  your  return. 

lach.  Your  lady 

Is  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  looked  upon. 

Post.  And  therewithal,  the  best;  or  let  her 
beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts, 
And  be  false  with  them. 

lach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.  Their  tenor  good,  I  trust 

lach.  *T  is  very  like. 

Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  comt 
When  you  were  there? 

lach.  He  was  expected  then. 

But  not  approached. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet — 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont?  or  is't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing? 

lach.  If  I  have  lost  it, 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I  'U  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain :  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  stone 's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lach.  Not  a  whit, 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,  sir, 

Your  loss  your  sport :  I  hope  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lach.  Good  sir,  we  must, 

If  you  keep  covenant.     Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  further :  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  tlie  winner  of  her  honour. 
Together  with  your  ring :  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make 't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand 
And  ring  is  yours :  if  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour  gains  or  loses 
Your  sword  or  mine,  or  masterless  leaves  botb 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

lach.  Sir,  my  circumstances, 

Being  so  near  the  truth  as  I  will  make  them, 

Must  first  induce  you  to  believe :  whose  strength 

I  will  confirm  with  oath ;  which  I  doubt  not 

You  *U  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 

You  need  it  not 

Post,  Proceed. 

lach.  Fu^t,  her  bed-chamber 
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(Where  I  confess  I  slept  not;  but  profess 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching) ,  it  was  hanged 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story, 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swelled  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride :  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship  and  value ;  which  I  wondered 
Coold  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on 't  was — 

PotU  This  is  true ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

lo/du  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Pott,  So  they  must, 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

lack.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney-piece. 
Chaste  Dian  bathing :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves ;  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb ;  outwent  her. 
Motion  and  breath  left  out 

Poit.  This  is  a  thing 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap ; 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

lack.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted :  her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Poit,  This  is  her  honour ! — 

Let  it  be  gran  ted  you  have  seen  all  this  (and  praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance),  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

lack.  Then,  if  you  can, 

\_PuUing  out  the  bracelet , 
Be  pale ;  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel :  see ! 
And  now  'tis  up  again.     It  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond ;  I  '11  keep  them. 

PotU  Jove! 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it :  is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her? 

lack.  Sir  (I  thank  her),  that : 

She  stripped  it  firom  her  arm :  I  see  her  yet  : 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enriched  it  too.    She  gave  it  me,  and 

said 
She  prized  it  once. 

^01^  May  be  she  plucked  it  oft 

To  send  it  me. 
ioch.  She  writes  so  to  you,  doth  she  ? 

Pott,  0,  no,  no,  no ;  'tis  true.  Here,  take  this 
too ;  [  Givet  the  ring. 

It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye, 

Kills  me  to  look  on 't. — Let  there  be  no  honour 


Where  there  is  beauty ;  truth,  where  semblance; 

love. 
Where  there 's  another  man.  The  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be  to  where  they  are  made. 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues ;  which  is  nothing. — 
O,  above  measure  false ! 

Phi,  Have  patience,  sir. 

And  take  your  ring  again ;  't  is  not  yet  won : 
It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it ;  or 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,  being  corrupted. 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her? 

Pott,  Very  true ; 

And  so  I  hope  he  came  by 't. — Back  my  ring : 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  stolen. 

laeh.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Post,  Hark  you,  he  swears:   by  Jupiter  he 
swears. 
'T  is  true ;  nay,  keep  the  ring—'tis  true.  I  am  sure 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 
All  sworn,  and  honourable:    they  induced  to 

steal  it ! 
And  by  a  stranger !     No,  he  hath  enjoyed  her : 
The  cognizance  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this ;  she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 

dearly. — 
There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  tliemselves  between  you ! 

Phi,  Sir,  be  patient ! 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believed 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of — 

Pott,  Never  talk  on 't ; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

Jach,  If  you  seek 

For  further  satisfying, — ^under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the  pressing)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging :  by  my  life, 
I  kissed  it ;  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her? 

Pott,  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 
i       lach.  Will  you  hear  more  ? 

Pott.  Spare  your  arithmetic :  never  count  the 
i  turns ; 

Once,  and  a  million ! 

lach,  1 11  be  sworn, — 

Pott,  No  swearing. 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done 't,  you  lie ; 
And  I  will  kill  tliee  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  hast  made  me  cuckold. 

lach,  I  '11  deny  nothing. 

Pott,  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb- 
meal! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do 't ;  i'  the  coiurt ;  before 
Her  father :  I  '11  do  something —  [^Erit, 
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Phi.  Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience ! — You  have  won ; 
Lei 'a  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

lack.  With  all  my  heart  {Exeunt. 


SceneV— 7»»M 


■  Another  Room  in  Ike  tome. 


Enter  Posthumub. 
Pott.  I«  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  hut  women 
Must  be  half-worken)?  We  are  all  bastards ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamped;  some  coiner  with  hii  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit :  yet  my  mother  seemed 
The  Dian  of  that  time ;  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O  vengeance,  vengeance '. 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  «lie  restrained. 
And  prayed  me  oft  forbearance :  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warmed  old  Saturn;    that  I 
thought  her 


As  chast«  as  unsunned  mow. — O,  all  the  devils! 
This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour, — was't  not! 
Or  less, — at  first.     Perchance  he  spoke  not ;  but. 
Like  a  fuU-acomed  boar,  a  German  one. 
Cried,  "  O!"  and  mounted  :  found  no  opposition 
But  what  he  looked  for  should  oppose,  and  she 
Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  I  find  out 
The  woman's  part  in  me !    For  there 's  no  motion 
That  lends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
It  is  the  woman's  part : — be  it  lying,  note  it. 
The  woman's;  flattering,  hers;  deceiving,  hers; 
Lust  and  rank  Iboughta,  hers,  hera;  revenges, 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 

Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability. 

All  faults  that  may  be  named,  nay,  that  hell  knowi. 

Why,  her«  in  part,  or  all ;  but  rather,  all : 

For  even  to  vice 

They  ore  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 

One  vice  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Not  half  so  old  as  that.     I  '11  write  against  them, 

Detest  them,  curse  them  : — yet 't  is  greater  skill 

In  a  true  hale,  to  pray  they  have  tlieii  will: 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.  [Eiit. 


CYMBELINE. 


ScME  t.— Briuin.  A  Room  ef  Slate  ia  Ciubb- 
LiME'i  Palace. 

EKltT  CruBiLiHi,  QuBBH,  Clotin,  ood  Lord*, 
at  one  door  ;  and  at  another,  Cjiiui  Luctotand 
Attendant*. 
Cgm.  Now  lay,  what  would  Augustus  Cebu 

withui? 
Lac.  Wlien  Jiiliiu  Cmtat  (whose  remembrance 
yet 
Lives  in  men's  eye«,  and  will  to  ears  and  tongues 
Be  theme  and  hearing  ever)  wat  in  tliit  Britain, 
And  conquered  it,  Cantbelan,  thine  uncle 
(PuQom  in  Cteiar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
T^nn  in  hi*  feat*  deserving  it],  for  him 
And  hi*  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Vearly  three  thousand  pound*;  which  by  the«   | 

lately 
li  left  untendered. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marrel, 

ShsU  be  80  ever. 

f^-  There  be  many  Cssara, 

Ere  luch  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay 
tor  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Qsttn.  That  opportunity 

Vhich  then  they  had  to  take  from  ui,  to  resume 
We  have  again.'— Remember,  iir,  my  liege, 
"Hie  king*  your  ancestors ;  together  with 
The  nstuial  bravery  of  your  isle ;  which  stands 
Ai  Keptune'i  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
nilh  rock*  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters ; 
I     Wiih  Mm^  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
^  nick  them  up  to  the  topmasL     A  kind  of 

A  here  his  brag 
W"cMBe,"  and  "saw,"  and  "overcame:"  with 

(TIm  Snt  that  ever  touched  him)  he  was  carried 


From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten ;  and  his  shipping 
(Poor  ignorent  baubles!)  on  our  terrible  sea*. 
Like  egg-shells  moved  upon  their  surges,  cracked 
As  easily  'gsintt  our  rocks :  for  joy  whereof. 
The  famed  Caasibetaji,  who  was  once  at  point 
(O,  giglot  fortune  !)  to  master  Cesar's  sword. 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come,  there  '*  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid. 
Our  kingdom  i*  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time ; 
and,  as  1  said,  there  is  no  more  such  CBsars: 
other  of  them  may  have  crooked  noses;  but,  to 
owe  such  straight  arm*,  none. 

Cym.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo,  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe 
as  hard  as  Casiibelan  :  I  do  not  say,  I  am  one ; 
but  I  have  a  hand. — Why  tribute  I  why  should 
we  pay  tribute  I  If  Cniar  can  hide  tlie  *nn  fh}in 
ui  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket, 
we  will  pay  him  tribute  for  light;  else,  sir,  no 
more  tribute,  pray  you  now. 

C^.  Vou  must  know. 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free :  Cesar's  am- 

( Which  swelled  so  much  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'the  world],  ag(un*t  all  colour,  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us ;  which  to  shake  off 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.     We  do  say,  then,  to  Cnsar, 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmudus,  which 
Ordained  our  law*  (whose  use  the  sword  of  Cssar 
Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair  and  franchise 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed. 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry) :  Mulmutin* 

made  our  laws. 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  called 
Himself  a  king. 
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Luc.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeliiie, 
That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Caesar 
(Caesar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers)  thine  enemy : 
Receive  it  from  me,  then  : — War  and  confusion, 
In  Caesar's  name,  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee ;  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted. — Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym,  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 

Thy  Csesar  knighted  me :  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him ;  of  him  I  gathered  honour ; 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.     I  am  perfect 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms :  a  precedent 
Which  not  to  read  would  shew  the  Britons  cold : 
So  Caesar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luc,  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo,  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make 
pastime  with  us  a  day  or  two,  or  longer :  if  you 
seek  us  afterwards  in  other  terms,  you  shall  find 
us  in  our  salt-water  girdle :  if  you  beat  us  out  of 
it,  it  is  yours ;  if  you  fall  in  the  adventure,  our 
crows  shall  fare  the  better  for  you ;  and  there 's 
an  end. 

Luc.  So,  sir. 

Ctftn.  I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  he 
mine : 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  \^Exeunt. 


Scene' 1 1. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Pisanio,  reading  a  letter. 

Pisa.  How!  of  adultery?  Wherefore  write  you 
not 
What  monster's  her  accuser? — Leonatus! 
O,  master !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear?    What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongued  as  handed)  hath  prevailed 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing? — Disloyal?    No : 
She 's  punished  for  her  truth ;  and  undergoes, 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in  some  virtue.     O,  my  master ! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How !  that  I  should  murder  her, 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command?  I,  her?  her  blood? 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  I, 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity. 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to? — "Do't:  the 

letter 
That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity."   O  damned  paper ! 
Black  as  the  ink  that 's  on  thee !  Senseless  bauble, 


Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without?    Lo,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 

Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio? 

Pisa.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who?  thy  lord?  that  is  my  lord?  Leonatus? 

O,  learned  indeed  were  that  astronomer 

That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters ; 

He  'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 

Let  what  is  here  contained  relish  of  love. 

Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not 

That  we  two  are  asunder ;  let  that  grieve  him 

(Some  griefs  are  med'cinable ;  that  is  one  of  them, 

For  it  doth  physic  love) ; — of  his  content, 

All  but  in  that !— Good  wax,  thy  leave.  Blessed  be, 

You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !  Lovers 

And  men  in  dangerous  bonds  pray  not  alike : 

lliough  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 

You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. — Good  news, 

gods ! 

Reads. 

'*  Justice,  and  your  father's  wrath,  should  he  take 
me  in  his  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  u 
you,  O  the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  not  even  renew 
me  with  your  eyes.  Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cam- 
bria, at  Milford- Haven:  what  your  own  love  will, 
out  of  this,  advise  you,  follow.  So  he  wishes  you 
all  happiness,  that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow,  and 
your,  increasing  in  love, 

"Leonatus  Posthumus." 

O,  for  a  horse  with  wings!— Hear'st  thou,  Pisanio? 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven :  read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  'tis  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ?    Then,  true  Pisanio 
(Who  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord;  who 

long'st, — 
O,  let  me  bate, — but  not  like  me :  yet  long'st, 
But  in  a  fainter  kind : — O,  not  like  me ; 
For  mine 's  beyond  beyond),  say,  and  speak  thick 
(Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense),  how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford :  and,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy  as 
To  inherit  such  a  haven :  but,  first  of  all. 
How  we  may  steal  from  hence ;  and,  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going, 
And  our  return,  to  excuse : — but  first,  how  get 

hence : 
Why  shoidd  excuse  be  born  or  ere  begot? 
We  'U  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Pr'y  thee,  speak. 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour. 

Pisa,  One  score,  'twixt  sun  and  sun, 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you ;  and  too  much  too. 
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/mo.  Why,  one  that  Tode  to  hu  execution,  man, 
Could  never  go  to  slow :  I  have  heard  of  riding 

wagen, 
Where  hones  have  been  nimbler  than  thetand) 
Thatruni' the  clock 'ihehalf. — But  this  is  foolery: 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness ;  aay 
She'U  home  to  her  father;  and  provide  me,  pre- 


A  riding  suit;  Do  costlier  than  would  lit 
A  franklin's  housewife. 

Pita.  Madam,  you  're  best  consider. 

/mo.  I  see  before  me,  man :  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  1  cannot  look  through.   Away,  1  pr'ythee; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee :  there 's  no  more  to  say  i 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.       [£xeuni. 


Countri/, 

fnfrr  Belasiui,  Guidekius,  onij  Abviraous. 

BtL  A  goodly  dky  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 

Whole  roof  '■  aa  low  as  oun !    Stoop,  boys :  this 

gale 
Initractiyoahow  to  adore  the  heavens;  andbowi 

you 
To  morning's  holy  office :  the  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arched  so  high,  that  gienls  may  jet  through 


And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,  without 
Good-morrow  to  the  lun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven ! 
We  houie  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gut.  Hail,  heaven! 

Jrv.  Hail,  heaven! 

Bel.  Now,  for  our  mountain  sport:  up  to  yon 
hill, 
Your  legs  are  young ;  I  'U  tread  these  flala.    Con- 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow. 
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That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off. 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told 

you, 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war : 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 
But  being  so  allowed :  to  apprehend  thus. 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see  : 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-winged  eagle.     O,  this  life 
Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe ; 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk : 
Such  gains  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  him  fine. 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrossed :  no  life  to  ours. 
Gui.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak :  we,  poor 

unfledged, 
Have  never  winged  from  view  o'the  nest,  nor 

know  not 
What  air 's  from  home.     Haply  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best :  sweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  sharper  known ;  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age :  but  unto  us,  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance ;  travelling  abed ; 
A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit. 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of, 

When  we  are  old  as  you  ?     When  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away?  We  have  seen  nothing : 
We  are  beastly ;  subtile  as  the  fox,  for  prey ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prisoned  bird. 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 
BeL  How  you  speak ! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries. 
And  felt  them  knowingly :  the  art  o'  the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery  that 
The  fear 's  as  bad  as  falling :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
r  the  name  of  fame  and  honour ;  which  dies  i'  the 

search ; 
And  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph 
As  record  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  times. 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what  *8  worse. 
Must  court'sey  at  the  censure: — O,  boys,  this 

story 
The  world  may  read  in  me :  my  body  *8  marked 
With  Roman  swords ;  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note :  Cymbeline  loved  me; 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off.     Then  was  I  as  a  tree 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fniit :  but  in  one 

night. 


A  storm,  or  robbeiy,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  myleavefi, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 
Qui.  Uncertain  favour! 

BeL  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  yoa 

oft) 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevailed 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans :  so 
Followed  my  banishment ;  and  this  twenty  yean, 
This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  mj 

world : 
Where  I  have  lived  at  honest  freedom ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But  up  to  the  moun- 
tains; 
This  is  not  hunters'  language :  he  that  strikes 
The  venison  first  shall  be  the  lord  o'the  feast; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister ; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state.     I  '11  meet  you  in  the 

valleys. 
[^Exeunt  Guiderius  and  Arviragvs. 
How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
These  boys  know  little  they  are  sons  to  the  king; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think  they  are  mine :  and,  though  trained 

up  thus  meanly 
I' the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do 

hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore, — 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  called  Guiderius, — Jove ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story :  say,  " Thus  mine  enemy  fell; 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck ; "  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek ;  he  sweats, 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in 

posture 
That  acts  my  words.  The  younger  brother,  Cadwal 
(Once  Arviragus),  in  as  like  a  figure 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shews  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.    Hark !  the  game  is  roused! 
O  C3rmbeline !  heaven  and  my  conscience  knows 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me ;  whereon, 
At  three  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes ; 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 
Thou  wast  their  nurse ;  they  took  thee  for  their 

mother, 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave : 
Myself,  Belarius,  that  am  Moi^an  called, 
They  take  for  natural  father.     The  game  is  up. 

[Exit. 
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ScENS  IV. — Near  Milford-Haven. 

JSnier  Fisamio  and  Imogen. 

Imo.  Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from 
horse,  the  place 
Was  near  at  hand :  ne'er  longed  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  b»  I  have  now. — Pisanio !  man ! 
Where  is  Poathumus?    What  is  in  thy  mind, 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus?    Wherefore  hreaks 

that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?   One  hut  painted  thus, 
Would  he  interpreted  a  thing  perplexed 
Beyond  self-explication :  put  thyself 
Into  a  'haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vtnquiah  my  staider  senses.  What 's  the  matter? 
Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
L  look  untender  ?     If  it  be  summer  news. 
Smile  to  *t  hefore :  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  husband's 

hand! 
That  drag-damned  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him, 
And  he  *8  at  some  hard  point — Speak,  man :  thy 

tongue 
May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pua.  Please  you,  read ; 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man !  a  thing 
The  most  disdained  of  fortune. 

Imogen  reads, 

**  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio,  hath  played  the  stmmpet 
in  my  bed ;  the  testimonies  whereof  lie  bleeding  in 
me.  I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises ;  but  from 
proof  as  strong  as  my  grief,  and  as  certain  as  I  ex- 
pect my  revenge.  That  part  thou,  Pisanio,  must  act 
for  me,  if  thy  £iith  be  not  tainted  with  the  breach 
of  hen.  Let  thine  own  hands  take  away  her  life :  I 
ihall  giTe  thee  opportunity  at  Milford- Haven ;  she 
li&lh  my  letter  for  the  purpose :  where,  if  thou  fear 
to  itrike,  and  to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou 
art  the  pander  to  her  dishonour,  and  equally  to  me 
disloyal** 

J       Pita.  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword?  the 

paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No,  'tis  slander. 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose 

tongue 
O\itvenoma  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Riaes  on  the  posting  wmds,  and  doth  belie 
Ail  corners  of  the  world :  kings,  queens,  and  states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous    slander    enters. — What  cheer, 

madam? 
'        ^«o.  False  to  his  bed !  What  is  it  to  be  false? 
To  lie  u  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  ?  if  sleep  charge 
1  nature, 


To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake?  that's  false  to  his  bed. 
Is  it? 
Pita.  Alas,  good  lady  1 
Imo,  I  false?  thy  conscience  witness.— lachimo, 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain ;  now,  methinks 
Thy  favour's  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betrayed 

him: 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  be  ripped :  to  pieces  with  me ! — O, 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors!    All  good 

seeming, 
By  thy  revolt,  O  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany ;  not  bom  where 't  grows. 
But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 
Pita.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo.  True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  false 

^neas, 
Were  in  his  time  thought  false:  and  Sinon's 

weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear ;  took  pity 
Fi^m  most  true  wretchedness :  so  thou,  Posthu* 

mus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men ; 
Goodly  and  gallant,  shall  be  false  and  perjured. 
From  thy  great  fail.—Come,  fellow,  be  tliou  honest; 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding :  when  thou  see'st 

him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience.    Look ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself:  take  it,  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart : 
Fear  not;  'tis  empty  of  all  things  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  there ;  who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it     Do  his  bidding ;  strike. 
Thou  mayst  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause ; 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pisa.  Hence,  vile  instrument ! 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 
Imo.  Why,  I  must  die ; 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  tliou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's :  against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine. 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.     Come,  here 's  my 

heart : — 
Something's  afore't:  soft,  soft;  we '11  no  defence ; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard. — What  is  here  ? 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turned  to  heresy  ?    Away,  away. 
Corrupters  of  my  faith !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart !  Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  false  teachers.  Though  those  that  are  be- 
trayed 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe : 
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And  thou,  Posthumus,  thou  that  didst  set  up 
My  disohedience  'gaiust  the  king  my  father, 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  fellows,  shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness :  and  I  grieve  myself 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedged  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  panged  by  me.—Pr'y  thee,  despatch : 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher:  where 's  thy  knife? 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding, 
Wlien  I  desire  it  too. 

Pisa.  O  gracious  lady, 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo,  Do 't,  and  to  bed,  then. 

PUa.  I  '11  wake  mine  eyeballs  blind  first 

Imo,  Wherefore,  then. 

Didst  undertake  it  ?    Why  hast  thou  abused 
So  many  miles  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  ? 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own?  our  horses'  labour? 
llie  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturbed  court. 
For  my  being  absent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpose  return  ?    Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far. 
To  be  unbent  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pisa.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  BO  bad  employment :  in  the  which 
I  have  considered  of  a  course.     Good  lady. 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Itno.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary ;  speak : 

I  have  heard  I  am  a  strumpet ;  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound. 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.     But  speak. 

Pisa.  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Most  like ; 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pisa.  Not  so,  neither : 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be 
But  that  my  master  is  abused : 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art. 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pisa.  No,  on  my  life. 

I'll  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it;  for  'tis  commanded 
I  should  do  80 :  you  shall  be  missed  at  court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo,  Why,  good  fellow. 

What  shall  I  do  the  while  ?  where  bide?  how  live? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband? 

Pisa.  If  you  '11  back  to  the  court, — 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple  nothing ; 


That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pisa.  If  not  at  court, 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo.  Where,  then? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines?  Day,  night. 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain?  I'  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest :  pr'y thee  think 
There 's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pisa.  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.     The  ambassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow :  now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is, — and  but  disguise 
That  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be 
But  by  self-danger, — you  should  tread  a  coune 
Pretty  and  full  of  view :  yea,  haply  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus :  so  nigh,  at  least, 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  yoiur  ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  such  means ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on 't, 
I  would  adventure. 

Pisa.  Well,  then,  here 's  the  point : 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience ;  fear  and  niceness 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
Woman  its  pretty  8elf)f  to  a  waggish  courage ; 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answered,  saucy,  and 
As  quarreUous  as  the  weasel :  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack,  no  remedy !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan ;  and  forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief: 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pisa.  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Forethinking  this,  I  have  already  fit 
(T  is  in  my  cloak-bag),  doublet,  hat,  hose,  ail 
That  answer  to  them :  would  you,  in  their  serving, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy  (which  you  '11  make  him 

know 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music),  doubtless 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you ;  for  he  *s  honourable, 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.     Your  means 

abroad. 
You  have  me,  rich ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning  nor  supplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 
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The  gods  wiO  diet  me  with.     Pr'y  thee  away : 
There  *a  more  to  be  considered,  but  we  *11  even 
AD  that  good  time  will  give  ua :  thii  attempt 
I  'm  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  princess  courage.     Away,  I  pr'ythee. 

PiBtu  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  fare- 
well; 
Lest,  being  missed,  I  be  suspected  of 
Yoar  carriage  from  the  court.  My  noble  mistress, 
Here  is  a  box :  I  had  it  from  the  queen ; 
What 's  in 't  is  precious ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea. 
Or  stomach-qualmed  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Win  drive  away  distemper. — ^To  some  shade. 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood.     May  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

fmo.  Amen:  I  thank  thee.      lExeunt 


ScBscB  V. — A  Room  in  Ctmbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius,  and 

Lords. 

Cym,  Thus  far ;  and  so  farewell. 
Z.iic.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote ;  I  must  from  hence ; 
And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 

Cfm.  Our  subjects,  sir. 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  and  for  ourself 
To  shew  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Xiic.  So,  sir,  I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over-land,  to  Milford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befal  your  grace,  and  you ! 

Cysi.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  office ; 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit : 
So  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Lue.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly:  but  from  this  time 
forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Lue.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner :  fare  you  well. 
Cyifi.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my 
lords, 
TQ]  he  have  crossed  the  Severn. — Happiness ! 

[^Exeunt  Lucius  and  Lords. 
Queen,  He  goes  hence  frowning:  but  it  ho- 
nours us 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 
Oo.  Tis  all  the  better; 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  jvishes  in  it. 

Cyin.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us  therefore,  ripely, 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 


Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen,  'Tis  not  sleepy  business ; 

But  must  be  looked  to  speedily  and  strongly. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  dius, 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen, 
Where  is  our  daughter  ?  She  hath  not  appeared 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tendered 
The  duty  of  the  day :  she  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty ; 
We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us ;  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance. 

lExit  an  Attendant. 

Queen,  Royal  sir, 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retired 
Hath  her  life  been ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
'T  is  time  must  do.     'Beseech  your  majesty. 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her :  she 's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Re-enter  an  Attendant. 

Cym,  Where  is  she,  sir?  How 

Can  her  contempt  be  answered  ? 

AUen,  Please  you,  sir. 

Her  chambers  are  all  locked;  and  there's  no 

answer 
lliat  will  be  given  to  the  loudest  of  noise  we  make. 

Queen,  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her, 
She  prayed  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close ; 
Whereto  constrained  by  her  infirmity. 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 
She  vrished  me  to  make  known ;  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym,  Her  doors  locked? 

Not  seen  of  late?  Grant,  heavens,  that  which  I  fear 
Prove  false!  lExii, 

Queen,  Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 

do.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen,  Go,  look  after. — {Exit  Cloten. 

Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthumus ! 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her. 
Where  is  she  gone?  Haply,  despair  hath  seized 

her; 
Or,  winged  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she 's  flown 
To  her  desired  Posthumus :  gone  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either :  she  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 

How  now,  my  son ! 

Clo,  'T  is  certain  she  is  fled. 
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Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king ;  he  rages ;  none    . 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen,  All  the  better :  may 

This  night  forestal  him  of  the  coming  day !  \_Exit. 

Clo.  I  love,  and  hate  her :  for  she 's  fair  and  royal, 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman ;  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded, 
Outsells  them  all :  I  love  her,  therefore :  but. 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment, 
That  what 's  else  rare  is  choked ;  and  in  that  point 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed. 
To  be  revenged  upon  her.     For,  when  fools 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Shall — Who  is  here?     What!  are  you  packing, 

sirrah  ? 
Come  hither :  ah,  you  precious  pander !  Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?  in  a  word ;  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pisa.  O,  good  my  lord ! 

do.  Where  is  thy  lady?  or,  by  Jupiter, 
I  will  not  ask  again.     Close  villain, 
I  '11  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  ? 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

PUa.  Alas,  my  lord, 

How  can  she  be  with  him  ?  When  was  she  missed  ? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?    Come  nearer ; 

No  further  halting :  satisfy  me  home. 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pisa,  O,  my  all-worthy  lord ! 

Clo.  All- worthy  villain ! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once, 
At  the  next  word ; — no  more  of  worthy  lord : 
Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  ia 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pisa,  Then,  sir, 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  {^Presenting  a  letter. 

Clo.  Let 's  see 't. — I  will  pursue  her 
Even  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pisa,  Or  this,  or  perish. 

She  *B  far  enough ;  and  what  he  learns  by  this 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.      [  Aside, 

Clo.  Humph ! 

Pisa,   I'll  write  to  my  lord  she's  dead.     O 
Imogen, 
Safe  mayst  thou  wander,  safe  return  again ! 

[Aside, 

Clo,  Sin'ah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 

Pisa,  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo,  It  is  Posthumus'  hand;  I  know 't.— Sirrah, 
if  thou  wouldst  not  be  a  villain  but  do  me  true 


service,  undergo  those  employments  wherein  I 
should  have  cause  to  use  thee  with  a  serious  in- 
dustry,— that  is,  what  villany  soe'er  I  bid  thee 
do,  to  perform  it  directly  and  truly, — I  would 
think  thee  an  honest  man:  thou  shouldst  neithei 
want  my  means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for 
thy  preferment. 

Pisa.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo,  Wilt  thou  serve  me  ?  For,  since  patlently 
and  constantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  for- 
time  of  that  beggar  Posthumus,  thou  canst  nq^ 
in  the  course  of  gratitude,  but  be  a  diligent  fol- 
lower of  mine.     Wilt  thou  serve  me? 

Pisa.  Sir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand;  here's  my  purse. 
Hast  any  of  thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy 
possesi^ion  ? 

Pisa.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same 
suit  he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and 
mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that 
suit  hither :  let  it  be  thy  first  service ;  go. 

Pisa.  I  shall,  my  lord.  {Exit. 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Milford-Haven : — I  forgot 
to  ask  him  one  thing ;  I  '11  remember 't  anon  :— 
Even  there,  thou  villain  Posthumus,  will  I  kill 
thee. — I  would  these  garments  were  come.  She 
said  upon  a  time  (the  bitterness  of  it  I  now  belch 
from  my  heart)  that  she  held  the  very  garment 
of  Posthumus  in  more  respect  than  my  noble  and 
natural  person,  together  with  the  adornment  of 
my  qualities.  With  that  suit  upon  my  back  will  I 
ravish  her:  first  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes;  there 
shall  she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a 
torment  to  her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my 
speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — 
and  when  my  lust  hath  dined  (which,  as  I  say, 
to  vex  her,  I  will  execute  in  the  clothes  that  she 
so  praised),  to  the  court  I  '11  knock  her  back,— 
foot  her  home  again.  She  bath  despised  me  re- 
joicingly, and  I  '11  be  merry  in  my  revenge. 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  with  the  clothes. 

Be  those  the  garments  ? 

Pisa,  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is 't  since  she  went  to  Milford- 
Haven  ? 

Pisa.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo,  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that 
is  the  second  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee: 
the  third  is,  that  thou  shalt  be  a  voluntary  mute 
to  my  design.  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  prefer- 
ment shall  tender  itself  to  thee. — My  revenge  is 
now  at  Milford;  'would  I  had  wings  to  follow  it! 
— Come,  and  be  true.  [Exit. 

Pisa,  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  my  loss :  for,  true  to 
thee. 
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Were  to  prove  false  (which  I  will  never  be) 
To  him  that  is  most  true.     To  Milford  go, 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursu'st.  Flow,  flow, 
You  heavenly  blessings  on  her !  This  fool's  speed 
Be  crossed  with  slowness ;  labour  be  his  meed ! 

[Exit, 


ScENB  VI. — Before  the  Cave  of  Belarius. 

Enter  Imogen,  in  boys  clothes, 

Imo.  I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  tired  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.  I  should  be  sick. 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  shewed  thee. 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken  :  O  Jove !  I  think 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched ;  such,  I  mean, 
Where  they  should  be  relieved.     Two  beggars 

told  me 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  will  poor  folks  lie, 
That  have  afilictions  on  them  ;  knowing  'tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial  ?    Yes ;  no  wonder. 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true :  to  lapse  in  ful- 
ness 
h  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord ! 
Thon  art  one  o'  the  false  ones :  now  I  think  on 

thee, 
My  hunger  'a  gone ;  but  even  before  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this  ? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it :  'tis  some  savage  hold. 
I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call ;  yet  famine, 
Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho !  who 's  here  ? 
If  anything  that's  civil,  speak;  if  savage, 
Take,  or  lend. — Ho !    No  answer  ?  then  I  '11  enter. 
Best  draw  my  swQrd,  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he  '11  scarcely  look 

on't. 
Such  a  foe,  good  heavens !  [^She  goes  into  the  cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guioerius,  and  Arvikagus. 

BeL  You,  Polydore,  have  proved  best  wood- 
man, and 
Are  master  of  the  feast :  Cadwal  and  I 
Will  play  the  cook  and  servant ;  't  is  our  match : 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die, 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.  Come ;  our  stomachs 
W'ill  make  what 's  homely  savoury :  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.— Now  peace  be  here, 
Poor  house,  that  keep'st  thyself  1 

^«i.  I  am  throughly  weary. 

Art.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite. 


Gut,  There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave ;  we  'Ubrowze 
on  that, 
Whilst  what  we  have  killed  be  cooked. 

Bel,  Stay ;  come  not  in :     [Looking  in. 

But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui,  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

BeL  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or  if  not. 
An  earthly  paragon ! — Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo,  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  entered  here  I  called ;  and  thought 
To  have  begged  or  bought  what  I  have  took: 

good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had 

found 
Gold  strewed  o'  the  floor.    Here 's  money  for  my 

meat: 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal ;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Gui,  Money,  youth? 

Arv,  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckoned,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Imo,  I  see  you  are  angry : 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel,  Whither  bound  ? 

Imo.  To  Milford-Haven. 

Bel,  What's  your  name? 

Imo,  Fidele,  sir.     I  have  a  kinsman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy ;  he  embarked  at  Milford ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fallen  in  this  ofience. 

Bel.  Pr'ythee,  fair  youth. 

Think  us  no  churls ;  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.  Well  encountered ! 
'Tis  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks  to  stay  and  eat  it. — 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gui,  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should  woo  hard  but  be  your  groom.  In  honesty, 
I  bid  for  you  as  I  'd  buy. 

Arv,  I  '11  make 't  my  comfort 

He  is  a  man ;  I  'U  love  him  as  my  brother : — 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I  'd  give  to  him. 
After  long  absence,  such  is  yours :    most  wel- 
come ! 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Imo,  'Mongst  friends ! 

If  brothers  ? — Would  it  had  been  so  that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons !  then  had  my  prize 
Been  less ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus.  [Aside, 
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Bft.  He  wrings  at  some  diatress. 

Gai.  "Woulil  I  cuuldfree't! 

Arc.  Or  I  ;  wha(«'er  it  be, 

What  pain  it  cost,  wlint  danger!  (loda  '. 

Bel.  Hark,  boys.  [  Wkitptrtng. 

Imo.  Great  men, 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave. 
That  did  attend  themselves,  and  bad  the  virtue 
Which  their  owu  coiiacience  sealed  them  (laying 

by 
That  nothing  gift  of  ditTering  multitudes). 
Could  not  out-peer  ibeae  twain.  Pardon  me,  gods! 
I'd  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with  them, 
Since  Leonatus'  false. 

Del.  Itaballbeso. 

Roys,  ve'llgodreasour  hunt.— Fair  youth,  come  in: 
Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting;  when  we  have  supped, 
We  'II  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story, 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  iL 

Gai.  Pray,  draw  near. 

Art.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  mora  to  the  lark, 

Imo.  Thanks,  sir. 


Scene  VII. — Rome. 

Enter  lieo  Senators  and  Tribunes. 

Iif  Sen.  This  is  tbc  tenor  of  the  emperor's 


That  since 
'Gainst  the  Paiiunniaiia  and  Dalmatians; 
And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  U>  undertake  our  wan  against 
Tlie  fall'n-offBritoDa;  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  buaineas.      He  oreatei 
Lucius  proconsul :  and  to  you  tbe  tribunes, 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission.     Long  live  Cteaar! 

Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces? 

2nd  Sen.  Ay. 

Tri.  Remaining  now  in  GalliaT 

\U  Sen.  With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Miut  be  aupplyant.    The  wordsof  your  CDniinis- 

Will  tic  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.         We  will  dischar^  our  duty.  [E;nnt. 
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ScBNE  1. —  Tht  Forat  mar  the  Cavt, 
Enter  Cloten. 
Cfo.  I  am  near  to  the  place  wliere  they  iliould 
meet,  if  PUanio  have  mapped  it  tnily.  Hat*  fit 
Uagarments  seTveme!  WhyBhouldliiBinbtreM, 
■Ito  was  made  by  him  tiiat  made  the  tailor,  not 
W  fit  too?  the  rather  (laving  reverence  of  the 
wordj  for  'tis  said,  a  woman's  fitnesa  comas  by 
fits.  Therein  I  must  play  the  workman.  I  dare 
■puk  it  to  myself  (fur  it  is  not  vain  glory  for  a 
man  and  hi*  gUu  to  confer ;  in  hii  own  chamber, 
I  ni«a),  the  tines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn 
u  fail;  no  lesi  young,  more  strong,  not  beneath 
him  in  rortiines,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of 
the  tine,  above  him  ia  birth,  alike  conversant  in 
geoeral  services,  and  more  remarkable  in  niagle 
oppoiidons :  yet  this  imperseverant  thing  loves 
liim  in  my  despite.  What  mortality  is!  Post- 
biunui,  thy  head,  which  now  is  growing  upon 
thy  shoulders,  shall  within  this  hour  be  olf ;  thy 
nutreM  enforced ;  thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  be- 
Fore  thy  face ;  and  all  this  done,  spurn  her  home 
to  her  &ther :  who  may,  haply,  be  a  little  angry 
fnmy  so  rough  usage;  but  my  mother,  having 
power  of  bis  testineis,  shall  turn  all  into  my 
commendations.  My  horse  ia  tied  up  safe :  out, 
■■Drd,  and  to  a  sore  purpose !  Fortune  put  them 
into  my  hand !  This  is  the  very  description  of 
d>eir  meeting-place ;  and  the  fellow  dares  not 
ieceite  me.  [£«t(. 


Scene  ll.Sr/ore  the  Cave, 
^'lir,  front  the  Cave,  Belartub, 

Btl.  Vou  are  not  well  [to  luoe 
here  in  the  cave ; 
'^cH  come  to  you  after  huuLng. 


lire.  Brother,  slay  here :    [7'o  Imogen. 

Are  we  not  brothers  T 

lao.  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

Gai.  Go  you  to  hunting;  I 'II  abide  with  him. 

Tmo.  So  sick  I  am  not;— yet  I  am  not  well: 
But  not  so  cidzen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die  ere  sick.   So  please  you,  leave  me ; 
Stick  to  your  journal  course:  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  hII.    I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me :  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable :  I  am  not  very  sick. 
Since  1  can  reason  of  it.    Pray  you,  trust  me  here; 
I  '11  rob  none  but  myself;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gui.  I  love  thee ;  I  have  spoke  it: 

How  much  the  quanti^,  ibe  weight  at  much. 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel.  What?  how,  how! 

Arv.  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault.     I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth;  and  1  have  heard  you  say. 
Love's  reason 's  without  reason :  the  bier  at  door, 
And  a  demand  wlio  is  'I  shall  die,  I  'd  say, 
"  My  &tlier ;  not  tills  youth." 

Set.  O  noble  strain!  [Atide. 

0  woTthincM  of  nature  I  breed  of  greatness  1 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base : 
Nature  hath  meal  and  bran ;  contemptand  grace. 

1  'm  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  should  be 
Doth  miracle  Itself,  loved  before  me. — 
'Tis  the  nbth  hour  o'the  mom. 

jlrv.  Brother,  farewell. 

Into.   [  wish  ye  sport. 

jlrp.  You  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 

fmo.  [oiii^i;].  These  are  kind  creatures.   Gods, 
what  lies  I  have  heard ! 
Our  courtiers  say,  all's  savage  but  at  court: 
Esperience,  O,  thou  disprov'st  report! 
The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the  dish. 
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Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  still ;  heart  sick. — Pisanio, 
I  '11  now  taste  of  thy  drug. 

GuL  I  could  not  stir  him  : 

He  said,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate ; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.  Thus  did  he  answer  me :  yet  said,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field.— 

We  '11  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in,  and  rest. 

Arv.  We  11  not  be  long  away. 

Bel,  Pray  be  not  sick, 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Imo.  Well  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  shalt  be  ever.  \_ExU  Imogen. 

This  youth,  howe'er  distressed,  appears  he  hath 

had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings ! 

Gut.  But  his  neat  cookery  !     He  cut  our  roots 
in  characters ; 
And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick. 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh :  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile ; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

Arv.  Grow,  patience ! 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine ! 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.  Come ;  away.— Who 's 
there  ? 

Enter  Cloten, 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  those  runagates ;  that  villain 
Hath  mocked  me. — I  am  faint. 

Bel.  Those  runagates ! 

Means  he  not  us?  I  partly  know  him ;  'tis 
Cloten,  the  son  o'  the  queen.  I  fear  some  ambush. 
I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  'tis  he.  We  are  held  as  outlaws:  hence. 

Gut.  He  is  but  one :  you  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near :  pray  you,  away ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Belarius  and  Arviraous. 

Clo.  Soft !  what  are  you 

That  fiy  me  thus  ?  some  villain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  such. — What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Gui.  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
"  A  slave"  without  a  knock. 


Clo.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain :  yield  thee,  thief. 

Gui  To  who?  to  thee !  What  art  thou?  Have 
not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine?  a  heart  as  big? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.     Say  what  thou  art; 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee  ? 

Clo.  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes? 

Gui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal. 

Who  is  thy  grandfather :  he  made  those  clothes, 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee  ? 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet. 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui,  Hence,  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.  Thou  art  some  fool; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief. 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What's  thy  name? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain. 

Gm.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it;  were't  toad,  or  adder, 

spider, 
T  would  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear. 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I  'm  son  to  the  queen. 

Gui.  I  'm  sorry  for 't ;  not  seeming 
So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard? 

Gui.  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear ;  the 
wise: 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Ch.  Die  the  death : 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I  '11  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence, 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads : 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer.        [Exeunt^  fighting. 

Enter  Belarius  and  Arviraous. 

Bel.  No  company  's  abroad. 

Arv.  None  in  the  world :  you  did  mistake  him, 
sure. 

Bel.  I  cannot  tell :  long  is  it  since  I  saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore ;  the  snatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his :  I  am  absolute 
'T  was  very  Cloten. 

Arv.  In  this  place  we  left  them : 

I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him, 
You  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors ;  for  the  effect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear.     But  see,  thy  brother. 
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Re-enter  Guiderius,  toith  Cloten's  head. 
Gut.  This  Cloien  was  a  fool ;  an  empty  pune, 
There  was  no  money  in  *t :  not  Hercules 
Could  have  knocked  out  his  hrains,  for  he  had 

none : 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  horne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 
Bei.  What  hast  thou  done? 

Gui.  I  am  perfect  what :  cutofTone  Cloten's  head, 
Sun  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who  called  me  traitor,  mountaineer ;  and  swore. 
With  his  own  single  hand  he  'd  take  us  in, 
Displace  our  heads  where  (thank  the  gods !)  they 

grow, 
\nd  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 
Bel.  We  are  all  undone. 

Gui.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lose, 
Bat  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives  ?    The  law 
Protects  not  us :  then  why  should  we  he  tender, 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us ; 
Play  judge  and  executioner  all  himself; 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?     What  company 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on ;  but,  in  all  safe  reason. 
We  must  have  some  attendants.     Though  his 

humour 
Was  nothing  but  mutation, — ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse, — not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  madness,  could  so  far  have  raved. 
To  bring  Jiim  here  alone.     Although,  perhaps. 
It  may  be  heard  at  court  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head:   the  which  he 

hearing 
(As  it  IS  like  him)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
He'd  fetch  us  in  :  yet  is't  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking. 
Or  they  so  suffering :  then  on  good  ground  we  fear, 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
More  perilous  than  the  head. 
Arv.  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it :  howsoe'er, 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 
Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day :  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Gtti.  With  his  own  sword. 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him :  I  '11  throw  't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea, 
And  tell  the  fishes  he's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten  : 
That's  all  I  reck.  lEHt. 

^f^'  I  fear  *t  will  be  revenged : 

^      '^ou\d,  Polydore,  thou  hadst  not  done 't !  though 
'  valour 

B^^mes  thee  well  enough. 


Arv.  'Would  I  had  done  *t, 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me ! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly ;  but  envy  much 
Thou  hast  robbed  me  of  this  deed.     I  would  re- 
venges. 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek  us 

through. 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bel  Well,  'tis  done: 

We  '11  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there 's  no  profit.  I  pr'y  thee,  to  our  rock ; 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks :  I  '11  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Arv.  Poor  sick  Fidele ! 

I  '11  willingly  to  him :  to  gain  his  colour, 
I  'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood. 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [^Exit, 

Bel.  O  thou  goddess. 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys !    They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head :  and  yet  as  rough. 
Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rud'st  wind 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.   'Tis  wonderful 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearned ;  honour  untaught ; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other ;  valour. 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sowed  !     Yet  still  it 's  strange 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends; 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guiderius. 

Gui.  Where 's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpole  down  the  stream. 
In  embassy  to  his  mother :  his  body 's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [^Solemn  music. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument ! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds !  but  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion !     Hark ! 

Gui.  Is  he  at  home  ? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he  mean  ?    Since  death  of  my 
dearest  mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.     All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.     The  matter? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys. 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 

Re-enter  AKViKAOvaf  bearing  Imogen,  <m  dead,  in 

his  arms. 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes, 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms. 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for ! 
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Arv.  The  bird  is  dead 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  skipped  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty, 
To  have  turned  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Gtd.  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel.  O,  melancholy ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  shew  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ? — ^Thou  blessed  thing ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  mightst  have  made ; 

but  I, 
Thou  died'st,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy ! — 
How  found  you  hiin  ? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see : 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber. 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laughed  at :  his  right 

cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gut,  Where? 

Arv,  O'  the  floor ; 

His  arms  thus  leagued.  I  thought  he  slept ;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rude- 
ness 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gut,  Why,  he  but  sleeps : 

If  he  be  gone,  he  '11  make  his  grave  a  bed ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted. 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I  '11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.    Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that  *s  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  azured  harebell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander. 
Out-sweetened  not  thy  breath :  the  ruddock  would 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument!),  bring  thee  all  this; 
Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are 

none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse. 

Gut.  Pr'y  thee,  have  done ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him, 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave. 

Arv,  Say,  where  shall 's  lay  him  ? 

Gut.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Arv.  Be  H  so ; 

And  let  us  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the 

ground. 
As  once  our  mother ;  use  like  note  and  words, 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 


Gui,  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  sing :  I  '11  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee : 
For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  time,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie, 

Arv.  We  *ll  speak  it,  then. 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less :  for 
Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys : 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember 
He  was  paid  for  that  Though  mean  and  mighty, 

rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust ;  yet  reverence 
(That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinctiun 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.     Our  foe  was 

princely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe, 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gui,  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Arv,  If  you  'U  go  fetch  him, 

We  '11  say  our  song  the  whilst — Brother,  begin. 

\_ExU  Bel  ARID  s. 

Gui,  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the 
east; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for 't. 

Arv.  Tis  true. 

Gui,  Come  on,  then,  and  remove  him. 

Arv,  So, — begin. 

GuiDERIUS  aiflffS, 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,  * 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dost 

Arviragus  sings. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  passed  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust 

GuiDERIUS. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash ; 

Arviragus. 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone ; 

GuiDERIUS. 

Fear  not  slander ;  censure  rash : 

Arviragus. 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan : 

Both, 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to-dust 
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GuiDBKIDa. 

Ghott  unliid  forbear  thee  ? 

Af^vt%^avt. 
Nothing  ill  come  neu  thee ! 

Both. 
Quiet  coDiammitiaa  hiTei 
And  renowned  be  th;  gme  I 


Re-tnter  Belabius,  vrith  tht  body  o/Clotbk. 
C«i.  We  have  done  our  obKquieB:  come  Uy 

him  down. 
BtL  Here's  A  few  flowers;  but  about  midnight, 

Tte  herb*  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the 

night. 
AiB  itreiring*  fitt'tt  for  graves. — Upon  their 

You  were  ■•  flowers,  now  withered :  even  so 
Theie  herblets  shall,  which  we  upon  yon  itrow. — 
'^e  on,  away :  apart  upon  our  knees. 
'^  ground,  that  gave  them  first,  has  them 

''■'ir  pIcMures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 

[Extunt  Belamus,  Guidekiub,  and 


Imo.  [aaalang].  Yes,  sir,  to  Milford'Haven ; 

which  is  the  way  * — 
I  thank  you.  —  By  yon  bush?     Pray,  how  far 

thither? 
'Oda  pittikeUB !  can  it  be  six  miles  yet  ? 
I  have  gone  all  night. — 'Faith,  I  'II  lie  down  and 

But  Mtfl !  no  bedfellow. — O,  gods  and  goddesses ! 
[Setmg  the  body. 
These  Bowen  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
This  bloody  man  the  care  on  't.~I  hope  I  dream ; 
For  BO  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures  :  but  'tis  not  so; 
Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing. 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumea :  our  very  eyes 
Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.     Good 

faith, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear  :  but  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren 's  eye,  feared  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream  '■  here  sdll :  even  when  1  wake  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me;  not  imagined,  felt 
A  headless  man  1     The  garments  of  Posthumus  I 
I  know  the  shape  of  his  legs :  thia  is  his  hand ; 
His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules :  but  his  Jovial  face — 
Murder  in  heaven?     How?  'tis  gone. — Pisanio, 
All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee!  Thou, 
Conspired  with  that  irregulous  devil,  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord. — To  write  and  read 
Be  henceforth  treacherous! — Damned  Pisanio 
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Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damned  PIsanio, — 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top  ! — O  Posthumus !  alas, 
Where  is  thy  head?  where 's  that?  Ah  me !  where  *s 

that? 
Pisanio  might  have  killed  thee  at  the  heart, 
And  left  this  head  on. — How  should  this  be? 

Pisanio  ? 
T  is  he  and  Cloten :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.   O,  't  is  pregnant,  preg- 
nant! 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which  he  said  was  pre- 
cious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murderous  to  the  senses  ?  that  confirms  it  home  : 
This  is  Pisanio 's  deed,  and  Cloten's !  O ! 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us.     O,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and 

a  Soothsayer. 

Cap.  To  them,  the  legions  garrisoned  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  crossed  the  sea ;  attending 
You  here  at  Milford-Haven,  with  your  ships : 
They  are  here  in  readiness. 

Luc.  But  what  from  Rome  ? 

Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirred  up  the  coniiners. 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy ;  most  willing  spirits, 
That  promise  noble  service ;  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lachimo, 
Sienna's  brother. 

Luc.  When  expect  you  them  ? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 

Luc.  This  forwardness 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.     Command  our  present 

numbers 
Be  mustered ;  bid  the  captains  look  to 't — Now, 

sir, 
What  have  you  dreamed  of  late,  of  this  war's  pur- 
pose? 

Sooth,  Last  night  the  very  gods  shewed  me  a 
vision 
(I  fast'  and  prayed  for  their  intelligence) :  Thus : 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  winged 
From  the  spongy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
There  vanished  in  the  sunbeams :  which  portends 
(Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination) 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so. 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho !  what  trunk  is  here. 
Without  his  top  ?  The  ruin  speaks  that  sometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How !  a  page ! 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him?  But  dead,  rather: 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. 
Let's  see  the  boy's  face. 


Cap.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  He  *11  then  instructusof  this  body  .—Young 
one. 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for  it  seems 
They  crave  to  be  demanded.     Who  is  this 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow?  or  who  was  he 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did, 
Hath  altered  that  good  picture?     What's  thv 

interest 
In  this  sad  wreck?  how  came  it?  who  is  it? 
What  art  thou? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing :  or  if  not. 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.    This  was  my  mastfr, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain. — Alas! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters :  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service, 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth, 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding:    say  his  name,  good 
friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ. — If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They'll  pardon  it  [aside'].    Say  you,  sir? 

Luc.  Thy  name? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Luc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same : 
Thy  name  well   fits  thy  faith;    thy  faith  thy 

name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?     I  will  not  say 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  mastered ;  but  be  sure, 
No  less  beloved.    The  Roman  emperor's  letters 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee :  go  with  me. 

Imo.  I  '11  follow,  sir.    But  first,  an 't  please  the 
gods, 
I  '11  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig :  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have  strewed 

his  grave, 
And  on  it  said  a  centuVy  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I  '11  weep  and  sigh  ,* 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you, 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Luc.  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee. — 
My  friends, 

The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties :  let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave :  come,  arm  him. — Boy,  he  is  preferred 
By  thee  to  us ;  and  he  shall  be  interred 
As  soldiers  can.    Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes : 

Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise. 

[ExeviU. 
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Scene  III. — A  Room  m  Cymbelinb's  Palace, 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Lords,  and  Pisanio. 

Cym.  Again ;  and  bring  me  word  how  'tis  with 
her. 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son ; 
A  madness,  of  which  her  life's  in  danger^ — 

Heavens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me !    Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone ;  my  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed ;  and  in  a  time 
When  fearfiil  wars  point  at  me,  her  son  gone, 
So  needful  for  this  present :  it  strikes  me  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we  '11  enforce  it  from  thee 
fir  ft  sharp  torture. 

Pita,  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will :  but,  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone, 
Nor  when  she  purposes  return.     'Beseech  your 

highness. 
Hold  me  yoi^  loyal  servant. 

Ut  Lord,  Good  my  liege, 

The  day  that  she  was  missing  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he 's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally. 
For  Cloten, 

There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublesome : 

We  'U  shp  you  for  a  season ;  but  our  jealousy 

[To  Pisanio. 
Does  yet  depend. 

Ut  Lord,  So  please  yoiu:  majesty. 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn, 
Are  landed  on  your  coast ;  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentleman,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.   Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son  and 


queen 


f 


I  am  amazed  with  matter. 

\tt  Lord,  Good  my  liege. 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of:  come  more,  for  more 

you  're  ready. 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion 
That  long  to  move. 

Cynn.  I  thank  you :  let 's  withdraw ; 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us.     We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here.     Away.      \_Exeunt, 

Pita,  I  heard  no  letter  from  my  master  since 
1  wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain :  'tis  strange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings :  neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten ;  but  remain 
Perplexed  in  all.     The  heavens  stiU  must  work. 


Wlierein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest ;  not  true,  to  be 

true. 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country. 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king,  or  I  'U  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  cleared : 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steered. 

lExiL 


Scene  IV. — Before  Uie  Cave, 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Gut,  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

BeL  Let  us  from  it. 

Arv.  What  pleasures,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure  ? 

Gtd,  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way,  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us,  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts, 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel,  Sons, 

We  '11  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  king's  party  tliere  's  no  going :  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  mus- 
tered 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  lived ;  and  so  extort  from  us 
That  which  we  've  done,  whose  answer  would  be 

death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

64a.  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt, 

In  such  a  time,  nothing  becoming  you, 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv,  It  is  not  likely. 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh, 
Behold  their  quartered  fires,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloyed  importantly  as  now, 
That  they  wiU  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  O,  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army :  many  years, 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see  not  wore 

him 
From  my  remembrance.     And  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserved  my  service,  nor  your  loves ; 
Who  find  in  my  exfle  the  want  of  breeding. 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life ;  aye  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promised ; 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Qui,  Than  be  so, 

Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  the  army : 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known ;  yourself, 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown, 
Cannot  be  questioned. 


L'l.S 


Jin.             By  thii  sun  thai  thine*,  The  haiArd  therefore  due  fall  uo  me,  bj 

I II  thither.     What  thing  is  it  that  I  never  The  hand*  of  Roman* ! 

Did  see  man  die!  scarce  ever  looked  on  hlood,  .  Art.             So  say  1 :  amen. 

But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goHti,  and  venison?    '  Bel.  No  reason  I,  lince  on  your  Uvea  you  set 

Never  beitrid  a  horse,  save  one,  that  had  i  So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 

A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel  My  cracked  one  to  more  care.     Have  with  j'ou. 

Nor  iron  on  his  heelF     I  am  ashamed  i  boys'. 

To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have  |  If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die. 

The  benefit  of  his  blessed  beams,  remainiDg  ,  That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I  'U  lie : 

So  long  a  poor  unknown.  '  Lead,  lead ! — The  lime  seems  long ;  their  blotid 

Gm.             By  heavens,  I'll  go:  thinks  scom,  \^Audt. 

If  you  will  bleu  me.  sir,  and  give  me  leave,  |  Till  it  fly  out,  and  shew  them  prince*  bom. 

I'll  take  tlie  belter  care;  but  if  yoii  will  not,  |  ^ExtMKl. 
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Sl'eheI. — A  Field  hetiDeetttht  BritUk  and  Roman 
Campi. 

Enter  Posthvmui,  tuith  a  bloody  handkerchitf. 
Pott.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I  'II  keep  thee ;  for  I 

Thou  ihouldsl  be  coloured  thua.     You  marriud 

I  r  each  of  you  would  take  this  courae,  how  many 
Muat   murder  wives  much  better  than  them- 

For  wiping  but  a  little ! — O,  Pisanio ! 
Every  good  «ervant  does  not  all  command* : 
No  baud,  but  to  do  jiut  ones. — Goda!  If  you 
Should  have  ta'eu  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I 

Had  lived  to  put  on  this ;  m>  had  you  saved 

The  noble  Imogen  to  repent;  and  struck 

Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.     But 

You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults;  that's 

To  hav«  them  fall  no  more ;  you  some  pennil 
To  second  ills  with  ilia,  each  elder  worse ; 
.^nd  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift. 
But  Imogen  is  your  own.     Do  your  best  vrilla. 


1  brought 


And  make  me  blessed  ti 

Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
Against  my  lady's  kingdom :  't  is  enough 
That,  Britain,  I  have  killed  thy  mistress :  peacel 
I  '11  give  no  wound  to  thee.     Therefore,  good 

heavens, 
Hear  patiently  my  purpose:  I'll  disrobe  me 
or  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant :  so  1 11  tight 
Against  the  part  I  come  with ;  so  I  'U  die 
For  thee,  O  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 
Is,  every  breath,  a  death :  and  thus,  unknown. 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  I  'U  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 
More  valour  in  me  than  my  habits  shew. 
Gods,  put  the  strength  o'the  Leonalj  in  me ! 
To  shame  the  guise  o'thc  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fashion  less  without,  and  more  within.  [Exit- 


Scene  II. — The  tame. 

Enter,  at  one  tide,  Lucius,  Iachiuo,  and  the  Bo- 
man  army  ;  at  the  other  nde,  the  Biilith  army; 
Leonatus  PosTHLruus/u^'owuf^  ■(,  Hie  a  poor 
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Soldier.  They  march  over^  and  go  out.  Alarums. 
Then  enter  again  in  skirmish,  Iachimo  and 
PosTiiuMUs;  he  vanquisheth  and  disarmeth 
Iachimo,  and  then  leaves  him, 

lach.  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood  :  I  have  belied  a  lady, 
The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on  't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me ;  or  could  this  carl, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdued  me 
In  my  profession?     Knighthoods  and  honours, 

borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods. 

[Ejcit. 

The  battle  cotitinues  ;  the  Britons^y  ;  Cymbeline 
is  taken;  then  enter,  to  his  rescue,  Bel  a  ri  us, 
GuiDERius,  and  Arviraous. 

Bel.  Stand,  stand !  We  have  the  advantage  of 
the  ground ; 
The  lane  is  guarded :  nothing  routs  us  but 
The  villany  of  our  fears. 

J    '   y  Stand,  stand,  and  fight ! 

AWer  PosTuuMus,  and  seconds  the  Britons:  they 
rescue  Cymbeline,  and  exeunt.  Then  enter 
Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  Imogen. 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save 
thyself: 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder  's  such 
As  war  were  hoodwinked. 

lach.  'T  is  their  fresh  supplies. 

Luc.  It  is  a  day  turned  strangely : — or  betimes 
Let 's  reinforce,  or  fly.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Postuumus  and  a  British  Lord. 

Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  they  made  the 
stand? 

Post.  I  did : 

Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord,  I  did. 

Post,  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir ;  for  all  was  lost 
But  that  the  heavens  fought     The  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken. 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane ;  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling   the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having 

work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do 't,  struck  down 


Some   mortally,    some    slightly   touched,  some 

falling 
Merely  through  fear;  that  the  strait  pass  was 

dammed 
With  dead  men  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthened  shame. 
Lord.  Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Post,  Close  by  the  battle,  ditched,  and  walled 

with  turf; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier,— 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserved 
So  long  a  breeding  as  his  white  beard  caine  to, 
In  doing   this  for  his  country; — athwart  the 

lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings  (lads  more  like  to  ruii 
The  country  base  than  to  commit  such  slaughter; 
With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cased,  or  shame), 
Made  good  the  passage ;  cried  to  those  that  fled, 
*'  Our  Britain's  harts  die  flying,  not  our  men : 
To  darkness  fleet,   souls   that  fly  backwards! 

Stand ; 
Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly ;  and  may 

save, 
But  to  look  back  in  frown.  Stand,  stand !" — These 

three. 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many 
(For  three  performers  are  the  file  when  all 
The  rest  do  nothing),  with  this  word,  "Stand, 

stand!" 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming 
With  their  own  nobleness  (which*  could  have 

turned 
A  distaff  to  a  lance),  gilded  pale  looks, 
Part,  shame, — part,  spirit  renewed ;  that  some, 

turned  coward 
But  by  example  (O,  a  sin  in  war 
Damned  in  the  first  beginners !),  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o*  the  hunters.     Then  began 
A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire ;  anon, 
A  rout,  confusion  thick :  forthwith,  they  fly 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stooped  eagles; 

slaves, 
The  strides  they  victors  made.     And  now  our 

cowards 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages)  became 
The  life  o'  the  need :  having  found  the  back-^oor 

open 
Of  the  unguarded  hearts,  Heavens,  how  they 

wound! 
Some,  slain  before;  some,  dying;  some,  their 

friends 
O'er-bome  i*  the  former  wave :  ten,  chaced  by 

one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty : 
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T'liose  that  would  die  or  ere  resist,  are  grown 
IThe  mortal  bugs  o*  the  field. 

L,oTd^  This  was  strange  chance : 

A.  narrow  lane !  an  old  man,  and  two  boys ! 
/^os<.   Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it:    you  are 
made 
Ra.tlier  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear, 
Than  to  work  any.     Will  you  rhyme  upon  *t. 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery?  here  is  one : 
**  Xwo  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Presenred  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans*  bane. 
Lord,  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 
Post.  'Lack,  to  what  end  ? 

\^ho  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I  '11  be  his  friend : 
For  if  he  'H  do  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
1  know  he  '11  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell ;  you  are  angry.  [^ExiL 

PoMt.  Still  going ?~This  is  a  lord!     O  noble 
misery! 
To  be  i'  the  field,  and  ask,  what  news,  of  me ! — 

To-day,  bow  many  would  have  given  their  ho- 
nours 

To  have  saved  their  carcasses?  took  heel  to  do 't. 
And  yet  died  too?  I,  in  mine  own  woe  charmed, 
Could  not  find  Death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan, 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck:  being  an  ugly 

monster, 
"Tis  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft 

beds. 
Sweet  words ;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. — Well,  I  will  find 

him: 
For  beiikg  now  a  favourer  to  the  Roman, 
"No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  resumed  again 
'        The  part  I  came  in :  fight  I  will  no  more. 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind  that  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoidder.     Great  the  slaugh- 
ter is 
Here  made  by  the  Romans;   great  the  answer 

be 
Britons  must  take :  for  me,  my  ransom 's  death ; 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath ; 
Which  neither  here  I  '11  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 


Enter  two  Brituh  Captains,  and  Soldiers. 

\st  Cap,  Great  Jupiter  be  praised !  Lucius  is 
taken.  Tis  thought  the  old  man  and  his  sons 
were  angels. 

2nd  Cap,  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly 
habit, 
That  gave  the  fronb^with  them. 

Is/  Cap.  So  'tis  reported : 

But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand !  who  is 
there? 

Pott.  A  Roman ; 


Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answered  him. 

2nd  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him ;  a  dog ! 

A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 
What  crows  have  pecked  them  here.  He  brags  his 

service 
As  if  he  were  of  note :  bring  him  to  the  king. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  attended;  Belarius,  Gui- 
DERius,  Arviraous,  Pisanio,  and  Roman 
Captives.  The  Captains  present  Posthumus 
to  Cymbeline,  who  delivers  him  over  to  a 
Gaoler ;  after  which,  all  go  out. 


Scene  IV. — A  Prison. 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  two  Gaolers. 

1st  Gaol.  You  shall  not  now  be  stolen ;  you  have 

locks  upon  you ; 
So  graze,  as  you  find  pasture. 

2nd  Gaol.  Ay,  or  a  stomach. 

[^Exeynt  Gaolers. 
Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage !  for  thou  art  a 

way, 
I  think,  to  liberty :  yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that  *s  sick  o'  the  gout :  since  he  had 

rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cured 
By  the  sure  physician.  Death,  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  these  locks.    My  conscience !  thou  art 

fettered 
More  than  my  shanks  and  wrists :  you  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  instrument,  to  pick  that  bolt, 
Then,  free  for  ever !    Is 't  enough  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Must  I  repent? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves. 
Desired  more  than  constrained :  to  satisfy. 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me  than  my  all. 
I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement;  that's  not  my  desire  : 
For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine ;  and  though 
*T  is  not  so  dear,  yet 't  is  a  life ;  you  coined  it : 
Tween   man  and  man  they  weigh  not  every 

stamp ; 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake : 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours:    and  so  great 

powers, 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life. 
And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.     O  Imogen  ! 
I  '11  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  ^ffe  sleeps. 
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Solemn  Music,  Enters  as  an  apparition,  Sicilius 
Leonatus, /aMer  to  Posthumus,  an  old  man, 
attired  like  a  warrior;  leading  in  his  hand  an 
ancient  Matron,  his  wife,  and  mother  to  Post- 
humus,  with  music  before  them.  Then,  after 
other  music,  follow  the  two  young  Leonati, 
brothers  to  Posthumus,  with  wounds,  as  they 
died  in  the  wars.  They  circle  Posthumus 
round,  <u  he  lies  sleeping, 

Sici,  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  shew 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies : 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 
Rates  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well. 

Whose  face  I  never  saw  ? 
I  died  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stayed. 

Attending  Nature's  law. 
Whose  father  then  (as  men  report 

Thou  orphans'  father  art) 
Thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  shielded  him 
From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 
Moth,  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid. 
But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ript, 
Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity ! 
Sici,  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry. 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair, 
That  he  deserved  the  praise  o'  the  world, 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 
\st  Bro,  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man, 
In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel ; 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 
Could  deem  his  dignity  ? 
Moth.  With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mocked, 
To  be  exiled,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati'  seat,  and  cast 
From  her  his  dearest  one, 
Sweet  Imogen? 
Sici,  Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo, 
Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 
O'  the  other's  villany  ? 
2nd  Bro.  For  this,  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 
Our  parents,  and  us  twain. 
That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause. 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  right, 
With  honour  to  maintain. 
Ist  Bro.  Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 
To  Cymbeline  performed : 


Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 
Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourned 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due ; 
Being  all  to  dolours  turned? 
Sici,  Thy  crystal  window  ope ;  look  out ; 
No  longer  exercise. 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries : 
Moth,  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good, 

Take  off  his  miseries. 
Sici.  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion;  help! 
Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest. 
Against  thy  deity. 
2nd  Bro,  Help,  Jupiter ;  or  we  appeal, 
And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

Jupiter  descends  in  thunder  and  lightning,  silting 
upon  an  eagle  ;  he  throws  a  thunder-bolt.  The 
Ghosts /a//  on  their  knees. 

Jup.  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  our  hearing ;  hush  !~How  dare  you,  ghosts, 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt  you  know, 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowen: 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  oppressed ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  you  know  t*  is  ours. 
Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  delayed,  delighted.     Be  content; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent 
Our  Jovial  star  reigned  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rise,  and  fade! 
He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  aflliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast ;  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine ; 
And  so,  away :  no  farther  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine.— 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline.  [Jsefnds. 

Sici.  He  came  in  thunder :  his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell :  the  holy  eagle 
Stooped,  as  to  foot  us;  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  blessed  flelds :  his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak, 
As  when  his  god  is  pleased. 

All,  Thanks,  Jupiter! 

Sici,  The  maible  pavement  closes,  he  is  entered 
His  radiant  roof.     Away !  and,  to  be  blessed, 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest 

[Ghosts  wifttf*- 

Post,  [wakingl.  Sleep,  tb^  hast  been  a  grand- 
sire,  and  begot 
A  father  to  me ;  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother  and  two  brothers :  but  (0  scorn !) 
Gone !  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were  born. 
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Post,  I  am  merrier  to  die  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Gaol,  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the 
tooth-ache :  but  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your 
sleep,  and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  I  think 
he  would  change  places  with  his  officer ;  for,  look 
you,  sir,  you  know  not  which  way  you  shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  death  has  eyes  in 's  head  then ;  I 
have  not  seen  him  so  pictured :  you  must  either 
be  directed  by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know ; 
or  take  upon  yourself  that  which  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  know ;  or  jump  the  afler-inquiry  on  your 
own  peril:  and  how  you  shall  speed  in  your 
journey's  end,  I  think  you'll  never  return  to 
tell  one. 

Post,  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want 
eyes  to  direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but 
such  as  wink,  and  will  not  use  them. 

Gaol.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a 
man  should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes,  to  see  the 
way  of  blindness !  I  am  sure  hanging 's  the  way 
of  winking. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  bis  manacles;  bring  your 
prisoner  to  the  king. 

Post.  Thou  bringest  good  news :  I  am  called 
to  be  made  free. 

Gaol.  I  '11  be  hanged,  then. 

Post,  Thou  shalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler ; 
no  bolts  for  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Messenger. 

Gaol.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows, 
and  beget  young  gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so 
prone.  Yet,  on  my  conscience,  there  are  verier 
knaves  desire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a  Roman : 
and  there  be  some  of  them  too  that  die  against 
their  wills ;  so  should  I,  if  I  were  one.  I  would 
we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good ; 
O,  there  were  desolation  of  gaolers  and  gal- 
lowses !  I  speak  against  my  present  profit ;  but 
my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in 't.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Cymbeline's  Tent. 

Enter  Ctmbeline,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arvi- 
RAGus,  PisANio,  Lords,  OfiicerSi  and  At- 
tendants. 

Cym.  Stand  by  my  side,  you  whom  the  gods 

have  made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  heart 
That  the  poor  soldier  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  rags  shamed  gilded  arms,  whose  naked 

breast 
Stepped  before  targe  of  proof,  cannot  be  found: 


He  shall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bel,  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pisa.  He  hath  been  searched  among  the  dead 
and  living. 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief,  I  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward ;  which  I  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

[7b  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 
By  whom,  I  grant,  she  lives.  Tis  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are :  report  it. 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  bom,  and  gentlemen : 
Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees : 

Arise,  my  knights  o'  the  battle ;  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Enter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 

There 's  business  in  these  faces. — Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king ! 

To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 

Would  this  report  become?    But  I  consider, 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she? 

Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.     What  she  confessed 
I  will  report,  so  please  you :  these  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err ;  who,  with  wet  cheeks. 
Were  present  when  she  finished. 

Cym.  Pr'y  thee,  say. 

Cor.  First,  she  confessed  she  never  loved  you; 
only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you : 
Married  your  royalty ;  was  wife  to  your  place ; 
Abhoired  your  person. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this: 

And  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 

Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand 
to  love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight ;  whose  life, 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  off  my  poison. 
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Cym.  O  most  delicate  fiend ! 

Who  ia  *t  can  read  a  woman  ? — Is  there  more  ? 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  worse.    She  did  confess 
.  she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took. 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and  lingering, 
By  inches  waste  you :  in  which  time  she  purposed. 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
Overcome  you  with  her  show :  yes,  and  in  time 
(When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft)  to  work 
Her  son  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown. 
But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence. 
Grew  shameless-desperate ;  opened,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes ;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatched  were  not  effected ;  so, 
Despairing,  died. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Lady,  We  did,  so  please  your  highness. 

Cym.  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  Sattery ;  nor  my  heart, 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming :  it  had  been 

vicious 
To  have  mistrusted  her :  yet,  O  my  daughter  I 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  mayst  say. 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 

Enter  Lx3Civ8,  Iachimo,  the  Soothsayer,  and  other 
Roman prUonerSf  guarded:  Postuumus  behind, 
and  Imogen. 

Thou  com'st  not,  Cidus,  now  for  tribute ;  that 
The  Britons  have  razed  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whose  kinsmen  have  made  suit 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeased  with 

slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted : 
So  think  of  your  estate. 

Luc.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us. 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have 

threatened 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.  But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  called  ransom,  let  it  come :  sufficeth, 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer : 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on 't :  and  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.    This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat :  my  boy,  a  Briton  born. 
Let  him  be  ransomed :  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
So  feat,  so  nurse-likd :  let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  I  '11  make  bold,  your 

highness 
Cannot  deny :  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  served  a  Roman :  save  him,  sir, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 


Ctftn,  I  have  surely  seen  him ; 

His  favour  is  familiar  to  me. — 
Boy,  thou  hast  looked  thyself  into  my  grace. 
And  art  mine  own.  I  know  not  why  nor  wherefore 
To  say  live,  boy :  ne'er  thank  thy  master ;  live : 
And  ask  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt. 
Fitting  my  bounty  and  thy  state,  I  '11  give  it ; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner,  . 
The  noblest  ta'en. 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Luc,  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad ; 
And  yet  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Imo,  No,  no:  alack, 

There 's  other  work  in  hand ;  I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death :  your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc,  The  boy  disdains  me, — 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me :  briefly  die  their  joys 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. 
Why  stands  he  so  perplexed  ? 

Cym.  What  wouldst  thou,  boy  ? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more ;  think  more  and  more 
What's  best  to  ask.     Know'st  him  thou  look'st 

on  ?    Speak, 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?    Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  ? 

Imo.  He  is  a  Roman ;  no  more  kin  to  me 
Than  I  to  your  highness ;  who,  being  born  your 

vassal. 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cym.  Wherefore  ey 'st  him  so  ? 

Imo.  I  '11  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

And  lend  my  best  attention.    What 's  thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym,  Thou  art,  my  good  youth,  my  page ; 

I  'II  be  thy  master :  walk  with  me ;  speak  freely. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  converse  apart, 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  revived  from  death  ? 

Arv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele.     What  think  you  ? 

Gui.  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peace !  see  frirther ;  he  eyes  us  not; 
forbear ; 
Creatures  may  be  alike  :  were 't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui,  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

Bel,  Be  silent;  let's  see  further. 

Pisa.  It  is  my  mistress :  [^Aside. 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on 
To  good  or  bad. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  come  forward. 

Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud.  —  Sir   [to  Iachimo], 

step  you  forth ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely ; 
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Or  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it, 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On  ;  speak 
to  him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Pott,  What 's  that  to  him  ?  [Atide, 

Cym,  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

lack.  Thou  'It  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How!  me? 

lack,  I  am  glad  to  be  constrained  to  utter  that 
which 
Torments  me  to  conceal.     By  villany 
I  got  this  ring :  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel ; 
Whom  thou  didst  banish  ;  and  (which  more  may 

grieve  thee. 
As  it  doth  me)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  lived 
'Twixt  sky  and  ground.    Wilt  thou  hear  more, 
my  lord? 

Cym,  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

lack.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter. 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false  spurits 
Quail  to  remember, — Give  me  leave ;  I  faint. 

CyiB.  My  daughter !  what  of  her  ?  Renew  thy 
strength : 
I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  live  while  nature  will, 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more :  strive,  man,  and  speak. 

lack.  Upon  a  time  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour !) — it  was  in  Rome  (accursed 
The  mansion  where!) — 'twas  at  a  feast  (O  'would 
Our  viands  had  been  poisoned !  or,  at  least. 
Those  which  I  heaved  to  head !) — the  good  Post- 
humus 
(What  should  I  say?  he  was  too  good  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were ;  and  was  the  best  of  all 
Amongst  the  rar'st  of  good  ones),  sitting  sadly, 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swelled  boast 
Of  him  that  best  could  speak :  for  feature,  laming 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature ;  for  condition, 
A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 
Loves  woman  for ;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving. 
Fairness,  which  strikes  the  eye : — 

Cym.  I  stand  on  fire : 

Come  to  the  matter. 

lack.  All  too  soon  I  shall, 

Unless  thou  wouldst  grieve  quickly. — This  Post- 
humus 
(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover)  took  his  hint ; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  praised  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue),  he  began 
His  mistress'  picture ;  which  by  his  tongue  being 
made, 


And  then  a  mind  put  in 't,  either  our  brags 
Were  cracked  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Proved  us  unspeaking  s6t8. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

lack.  Your  daughter's  chastity-^there it  begins! 
He  spake  of  her  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
And  she  alone  were  cold :  whereat,  I,  wretch! 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise ;  and  wagered  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold,  'gainst  this,  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honoured  finger,  to  attain 
In  suit  tlie  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery :  he,  true  knight, 
No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring ; 
And  would  so  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
Of  Phoebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 
Post  I  in  this  design :  well  may  you,  sir, 
Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
Of  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 
'Twixt  amorous   and  villanous.      Bemg  thus 

quenched 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely !  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 
And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevailed. 
That  I  returned  with  simular  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 
By  wounding  hb  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens,  thus  and  thus ;  averring  notes 
Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet 
(O,  cunning,  Jiow  I  got  it!),  nay,  some  marks 
Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  cracked, 
I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit    Whereupon, — 
Methinks  I  see  him  now,^ 

Post.  Ay,  so  thou  dost, 

[  Coming  forward. 
Italian  fiend ! — Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool, 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  anything 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being, 
To  come !     O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  upright  justicer !     Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious :  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend, 
By  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumua, 
That  killed  thy  daughter : — ^villain-like,  I  lie; 
That  caused  a  lesser  villain  than  myself, 
A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do 't : — the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she ;  yea,  and  she  herself. 
Spit  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set 
The  dogs  o*  the  street  to  bay  me :  every  villain 
Be  called  Posthumns  Leonatus ;  and 
Be  villany  less  than  'twas ! — O  Imogen ! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife !  O  Imogen ! 
Imogen,  Imogen! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord ;  hear,  hear ! 
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Pot.  SbaH'ibaveai^yofthial  ThnuKom- 
fiil  page. 
There  lie  thy  part  IS&Uang  ktr :  iktfalU. 

Pita.  O,  gentlemen,  help 

Mine  and  your  mittreta.  O,  m;  lord  Posthnmiu ! 
Yon  ne'er  killed  Imogen  tilt  now.— Help,  help ! 
Mine  hmoured  lady ! 

Cgm.  Does  the  world  go  round  I 

Pott.  How  come  theu  itaggen  on  me? 

Pita.  Wake,  my  miUreu ! 

Cya.  If  thia  be  lo,  the  goda  do  mean  toatrike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Piio.  How  fares  my  mlitreu  T 

Imo.  O,  get  thee  bom  my  tight ; 
Thou  gar'at  me  poiaon :  daugeroui  fellow,  hence ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen ! 

Pisa.  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  itoues  of  lulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  1  gave  you  wm  not  thought  by  me 
A  pTecioni  dung.     1  had  it  &am  the  queen. 

Cgm.  New  matter  still  I 

/■o.  It  poUoned  me. 

Cor.  O  godt  I — 

I  left  oat  one  thing  which  the  queen  confeued. 


Whicfa  muM  approve  thee  honest:  "  If  Piaanlo 
Have, "  said  ihe,"  given  his  mistreet  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  cordial,  the  is  served 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat." 

Cym.  What's  this,  Cornelius? 

Cor.  The  queen,  sir,  veiy  oft  importuned  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  at  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  duiger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life ;  but,  in  short  time, 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

BtL  My  boys. 

There  was  our  error. 

Giti.  ThU  is,  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  yon  throw  your  wedded  lady 
from  youT 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  lEmbraemff  Postbumus. 

Pott.  Hang  there  Uke  &uit,  my  soul. 
Till  the  tiee  die  I 
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Cym,  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 

What  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 

Imo.  Your  blessing,  sir.  [^KneeUng. 

Bel,  Tliough  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame 
ye  not;  [TloGuiDERiusaiuJ  Arviraous. 
You  had  a  motive  for  it 

Cym.  My  tears  that  fall 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee !  Imogen, 
Thy  mother's  dead. 

Imo,  .  I  am  sorry  for 't,  my  lord. 

Cym,  O,  she  was  naught;  and  'long  of  her  it  was 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely :  but  her  son 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how  nor  where. 

PUa.  My  lord, 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I  '11  speak  truth.  Lord  Cloten, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
With  his  sword  drawn ;  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 

swore 
If  I  discovered  not  which  way  she  was  gone, 
It  was  my  instant  death :  by  accident 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  my  pocket ;  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford ; 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments. 
Which  he  inforced  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oaths  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour :  what  became  of  him, 
I  further  know  not. 

Gtti.  Let  me  end  tlie  story : 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym,  Marry,  the  gods  forefend ! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence :  pr'y  thee,  valiant  youth, 
Deny 't  again. 

Gut.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  most  uncivil  one.  The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince-like ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea, 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me.     I  cut  off 's  head ; 
And  am  right  glad  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  1  am  sorry  for  thee : 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemned,  and  must 
Endure  our  law :  thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym,  Bind  the  offender, 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king ; 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew ; 
As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone ; 

[To  the  GvMrd. 
They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 


Cym,  Why,  old  soldier, 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for, 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath? — How  of  descent 
As  good  as  we  ? 

Arv.  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for't. 

Bel,  We  wiU  die  all  three : 

But  I  will  prove  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  I  have,  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I  must, 
For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  speech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv,  Your  danger's  ours. 

Gui,  And  our  good  his. 

Bel,  Have  at  it,  then. — 

By  leave :— thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject  who 
Was  called  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him  ?  he  is 

A  banished  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is  that  hath 

Assumed  this  age :  indeed,  a  banished  man ; 
I  know  not  how  a  tridtor. 

Cym,  Take  him  hence ; 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel,  Not  too  hot: 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  have  received  it 

Cym,  Nursing  of  my  sons? 

Bel,    I  am  too  blunt  and  saucy :  here 's  my 
knee: 
Ere  I  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons ; 
Then  spare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  sir. 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  csdl  me  father, 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine; 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege, 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How!  my  issue? 

Bel,  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.  I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banished: 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence,  my  punish- 
ment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason ;  that  I  suffered. 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.     These  gentle  princes 
(For  such  and  so  they  are),  these  twenty  yesrs 
Have  I  trained  up :  those  arts  they  have  as  I 
Could  put  into  them ;  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as 
Your  highness  knows.    Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children 
Upon  my  banishment:  I  moved  her  to't; 
Having  received  the  punishment  before 
For  that  which  I  did  then :  beaten  for  loyalty 
Excited  me  to  treason :  their  dear  loss, 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shaped 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.  But,  gracious  sir, 
Here  are  your  sons  again :  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet'st  companions  in  the  world. 
The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 
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Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stairs. 

Ctfm.  Thou  weep'st  and  speak'st. 

The  service  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more  * 
Unlike  than  this  thou  telleat.  I  lost  my  children : 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

BeL  Be  pleased  a  while. — 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true  Guiderius : 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  son ;  he,  sir,  was  lapped 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
1  can  with  ease  produce. 

Cym.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star ; 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 
BeL  This  is  he ; 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp ; 
It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation. 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  O,  what,  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?  Ne'er  mother 
Rejoiced  deliverance  more ! — Blessed  may  you  bcj 
That,  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now ! — O  Imogen, 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo,  No,  my  lord ; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by't. — O,  my  gentle 

brothers, 
Have  we  thus  met?  O,  never  say  hereafter 
But  I  am  truest  speaker :  you  called  me  brother. 
When  I  was  but  your  sister ;  I  you  brothers, 
When  you  were  so  indeed. 
Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet? 

Jrv.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Gut.  And  at  first  meeting  loved ; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 
Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallowed. 
Cym.  O  rare  instinct ! 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?  This  fierce  abridg- 
ment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in. — Where?   how 

lived  you? 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive  ? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers?  how  first  met 

them? 
Why  fled  you  from  the  court ;  and  whither  ?  These, 
\nd  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded ; 
And  all  the  other  by-dependencies. 
From  chance  to  chance ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor 

place. 
Will  serve  our  long  inter'gatories.     See, 
Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen ; 


And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master ;  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy ;  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let's  quit  this  ground, 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. — 
Thou  art  my  brother ;  so  we  '11  hold  thee  ever. 

[7*0  Belarius. 

Imo.  You  are  my  father  too ;  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Cym.  All  o'eijoyed. 

Save  these  in  bonds :  let  them  be  joyful  too, 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

Imo.  My  good  master, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Luc.  Happy  be  you ! 

Cym.  Tlie  forlorn  soldier  that  so  nobly  fought. 
He  would  have  well  becomed  this  place,  and  graced 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Post.  I  am,  sir, 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three. 
In  poor  beseeming ;  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  followed. — ^That  I  was  he. 
Speak,  lachimo ;  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

lack,  I  am  down  again ;         ^Kneeling. 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee. 
As  then  your  force  did.  Take  that  life,  'beseech  you , 
Which  I  so  often  owe :  but  your  ring  first ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me : 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you,  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you,  to  forgive  you :  live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doomed : 

We  'II  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law : 
Pardon  's  the  word  to  all. 

j4rv.  You  holp  us,  sir, 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother ; 
Joyed  are  we  that  you  are. 

Post.  Your  servant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  of 
Rome, 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer.  As  I  slept,  methought 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back. 
Appeared  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows 
Of  mine  own  kindred :  when  I  waked,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it :  let  him  shew 
pis  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luc.  Philarmonus, — 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Soothsayer  reads. 

"When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  himself  un- 
known, without  seeking,  find,  and  be  embraced  by  a 
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piece  of  lender  sir ;  md  when  from  «  ■talel]'  cedir 

■hall  be  lopped  brmnohea,  which,  being  dead  many 

yetn,  shall  alter  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  ■lock, 

■nd  freahl}'  grow ;  then  ahall  Postbumus  end  his 

miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace 

■nd  plenty." 

Tbou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp; 

The  fit  and  apt  constntction  of  thy  nune, 

Being  Leo-oatuB,  doth  import  so  much : 

The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[T-oCvuBEtiNE. 
Which  ne  call  molSt  aer ;  and  noUii  aer 
We  term  it  mulUr  r  which  muiier,  I  divine. 
Is  this  most  constant  wife;  who,  even  now, 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle. 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipped  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

Qm.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Penonates  thee  :  and  thy  lopped  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth  ;  who,  by  Belariua  stolen, 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  revived, 
To  the  majestic  cedar  joined;  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cyw.  WeU, 

My  peace  we  will  begin.     And,  Caiua  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Cssar, 


And  to  the  Roman  empire;  promiung 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen; 
Whom  heavens,  injustice  (both  on  her  and  ben), 
Have  laid  moat  heavy  hand. 

Soolh.  The  fingera  of  the  powen  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.    ^Hie  viuon 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  tbi*  instant 
Is  full  accomplished :  for  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  alofl. 
Lessened  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'tbe  aun 
So  vanished :  which  foreshewed  our  princely  eagle, 
The  imperial  Cnsar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods ; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  thnr  noitrili 
From  our  blessed  altars  I    Publish  we  this  peace 
To  aU  OUT  subjects.     Set  we  forward :  let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together :  so  through  Lud'a  town  march ; 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we'll  ratify;  seal  it  with  feaita. 
Set  on  there.— Never  was  a  war  did  cease, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  watbed,  with  such  a  peace. 
[Eitiat. 


^ 
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"His  father 

fVM  called  SieUitu,  who  did  Join  hiMhom>ur 

Ajfoiust  the  Jiomafu,  with  CoMsibelan  ; 

But  had  hit  tUleM  by  Tenantiusr— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Tenantius  was  the  father  of  Cymbeline,  and  nephew  of 
CjttibeUn,  being  the  younger  son  of  Cassibelan's  elder 
brother  Lad,  on  whose  death  Cassibelan  was  admitted  king. 
He  repulsed  the  Romans  on  their  first  attack ;  but,  being 
vanquished  on  Cffisar's  second  invasion,  he  agreed  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  Rome.  After  his  death,  Tenantius,  Lud's 
younger  son  (the  elder  brother,  Androgeus,  having  fled  to 
Rome),  was  established  on  the  throne,  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  their  uncle.  According  to  some  author- 
ities, Tenantius  quietly  paid  the  tribute  stipulated  by  Cassi- 
belan :  according  to  others,  he  refiised  to  pay  it,  and  warred 
with  the  Romans.  Shakspere  supposes  the  last  account  to 
be  the  true  one. 

"Enter  the  Qvzxji,  Posthumus,  and  Imoosn." 

Act.  I.,  Scene  8. 

Ilolinshed'a  "CBmovicLB"  probably  supplied  Shakspere 
with  the  beautiful  name  "  Imogen."  In  the  old  black  letter, 
it  ii  scarcely  distinguishable  from  "  Innogen,"  the  wife  of 
Brute,  King  of  Britain.  From  the  same  source,  the  Poet 
nuy  have  derived  the  name  of  Cloten,  who,  when  the  line 
of  Brute  became  extinct,  was  one  of  the  five  kings  that 
governed  Britain.  Cloten,  or  Cloton,  was  King  of  Cornwall. 
—I^eoaatus  (the  prefix  of  Posthumus)  is  a  name  found  in 
Sydney's  "  Akcaoia."  It  is  that  of  the  legitimate  son  of  the 
blind  King  of  Paphlagonia,  on  whose  story  is  formed  the 
episode  of  Glo'ster,  Edgar,  and  Edmund,  in  "  Kivo  Lsah." 

"  A  man  worth  any  woman ;  overhuyi  me 
Jlmo$t  the  turn  he  payt." — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

That  is — the  most  minute  portion  of  his  worth  would  be 
too  high  a  price  for  the  wife  he  has  acquired. 

"  //  he  should  write, 

And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lott, 
As  ofered  mercy  is" — Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

The  meaning  probably  is,  that  the  loss  of  that  paper 
would  prove  as  fatal  to  her  (Imogen)  as  the  loss  of  a  pardon 
to  a  condemned  criminal.  A  thought  resembling  this  occurs 
in  "All's  Well  that  Exds  Well  :"— 

**  like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried." 

"'Unter  Philakio,  Iachimo,  a  Frenchman,  a  Dutchman, 
and  a  Spaniard." — Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

The  name  of  Giacomo  occurs  in  the  "  Two  Gentlemkk 
or  Vex  ICE,"  a  novel  which  immediately  follows  that  of 
"RoMxo  AMD  JvLfETTA,"  in  the  second  tome  of  Painter's 
"  Palace  or  Pleasues." — The  behaviour  of  the  Spaniard 
sad  the  Dutchman,  who  are  stated  to  be  present  during  this 
vumated  scene,  is  in  humorous  accordance  with  the  apathy 
and  taciturnity  usually  attributed  to  their  countrymen. 
Neither  the  Don  nor  Mynheer  utters  a  syllable.  "  What  was 
Inaogen  to  them,  or  they  to  Imogen,  that  they  should  Bjteak 
of  her?" 


♦•  Your  highness 

Shali  from  this  praetiee  but  make  hard  your  heart." 

Act  I.,  Scene  6. 

Johnson's  indignant  comment  on  these  lines  is  highly 
honourable  to  his  feelings.  It  tends  to  Justify  Goldsmith's 
remark,  that  he  had  nothing  of  the  bear  but  the  skin : — 
"There  is  in  this  passage  notliing  that  much  requires  a 
note,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  push  it  forward  into  obser- 
vation. The  thought  would  probably  have  been  more 
amplified,  had  our  author  lived  to  be  shocked  with  such 
experiments  as  have  been  published  in  later  times,  by  a 
race  of  men  that  have  practised  tortures  without  pity,  and 
axe  yet  suffered  to  erect  their  heads  among  human  beings." 

To  what  particular  "experiments"  the  moralist  alluded, 
we  are  not  at  present  aware :  but  the  great  duty  which  both 
he  and  the  Poet  seek  to  inculcate,  that  of  mercy  towards  the 
inferior  creatures,  is  of  imperishable  application. 


*'  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luekl  when  I  kissed  the 
jack  upon  an  up-cast,  to  be  hit  awayt" — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Cloten  is  here  describing  his  fate  at  bowls.  The  subject 
is  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  "Teoilus  and  Ceessioa." 
It  is  objected  by  Steevens  to  the  character  of  Cloten,  that 
"  he  is  represented  at  once  as  brave  and  dastardly,  civil  and 
brutish,  sagacious  and  cruel,  without  that  subtilty  of  distinc- 
tion, and  those  shades  of  gradation  between  sense  and  folly, 
virtue  and  vice,  which  constitute  the  excellence  of  such 
mixed  characters  as  Polonius  in  '  IIamlkt,'  and  the  Nurse 
in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  " — Such  inconsistency  is,  however, 
far  more  puxsling  than  unnatural.  Miss  Seward  (as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Singer)  assures  us,  in  one  of  her  letters,  that  singular 
as  the  character  of  Cloten  may  appear,  it  is  the  exact  proto- 
type of  a  being  she  once  knew : — "  The  unmeaning  frown  of 
the  countenance ;  the  shuffling  gait ;  the  burst  of  voice ;  the 
bustling  insignificance ;  the  fever  and  ague  fits  of  valour;  the 
froward  techiness;  the  unprincipled  malice;  and,  what  is 
most  curious,  those  occasional  gleams  of  good  sense  amidst 
the  fioating  clouds  of  folly  which  generally  darkened  and 
confused  the  man's  brain,  and  which,  in  the  character  of 
Cloten,  we  are  apt  to  impute  to  a  violation  of  unity  of  cha- 
racter; but  in  the  sometime  Captain  C — n  I  saw  the  portrait 
of  Cloten  was  not  out  of  nature." 

"  Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night  J"^ Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

The  task  of  drawing  the  chariot  of  night  was  assigned  to 
dragons,  on  account  of  their  supposed  watchfiilness.  Milton 
mentions  "the  dragon  yoke  of  night"  in  "  II  Penseeoso;" 
and  in  his  "Masuue  at  Ludlow  Castle"  we  find  "the 
dragon  womb  of  Stygian  darkness." 

"Hark!  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven*  s  gate  sings." 

Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

The  same  highly  poetic  hyperbole  occurs  in  Milton's 
"  Paeaj>iss  Lost,"  (book  v.):— 

"  Ye  birds, 

That,  singing,  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend." 
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Also  in  Shakspere's  29th  Sonnet : — 

"  Like  to  the  lark,  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  hearcn's  gate." 

And  again  in  "  Venus  and  Adonis  :" — 

"  Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty." 

"  Your  mother  too : 

She  'i  my  good  lady'* — Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

This  is  said  ironically.  "  My  good  lady"  is  equivalent  to 
"my  good  friend."  So  in  "Henry  IV.,"  Part  2,  Falstaff 
says  to  Prince  John : — "  And  when  you  come  to  court,  stand 
my  good  lord,  pray,  in  your  good  report." 

"  The  story. 

Proud  Cleopatra,  when  the  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnua  swelled  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride." — Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

Johnson  observes  of  this  scene,  that "  lachimo's  language 
is  such  as  a  skilfUl  villain  would  naturally  use, — a  mixture 
of  airy  triumph  and  serious  deposition.  His  gaiety  shews 
his  seriousness  to  be  without  anxiety ;  and  his  seriousness 
proves  his  gaiety  to  be  without  art." 

——  "  Her  andirons 
(/  had  forgot  them)  vere  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands." — Act  II.,' Scene  4. 

The  andirons  of  our  ancestors  were  sometimes  costly 
pieces  of  furniture;  the  standards  were  often,  as  in  this 
instance,  of  silver,  representing  some  terminal  figure  or 
device ;  the  transverse  or  horizontal  pieces,  upon  which  the 
wood  was  supported,  were  what  Shakspere  here  calls  the 
brands,  properly  brandirons.  Upon  these  the  Cupids  which 
formed  the  standards  "  nicely  depended,"  seeming  to  stand 
on  one  foot. 

"  Her  attendants  are 

All  sworn  and  honourable.*' — Act  11.,  Scene  4. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  for  attendants  on  the  nobility 
(as  it  is  now  for  the  servants  of  the  sovereign)  to  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity,  on  their  entrance  into  office. 

"  Under  her  breast 

{Worthy  the  pressing)."— Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

The  original  folio  reads,  "  worthy  her  pressing."  Rowe 
made  the  correction.  We  mention  the  matter  merely  as  it 
affords  an  opportunity  of  saying,  in  Justice  to  Rowe,  that  in 
his  edition  he  made  many  other  verbal  emendations  of  un- 
questionable taste  and  correctness,  which  are  now  incorpo- 
rated with  the  received  text 

"  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers." — Act  II.,  Scene  5. 

This  bitter  sarcasm  of  Posthumus  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
in  reality  caused  by  the  villany  of  a  man,  not  by  the  frailty 
of  a  woman)  probably  suggested  the  similar  sentiment  that 
Milton  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Adam : — 

"O  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine. 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind!" 


"  Mulmutius  made  our  laws. 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  eroum,  and  called 
Himself  a  king."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  title  of  the  first  chapter  of  Holinshed's  third  book  of 
the  "  History  or  Ekolakd,"  is :— "  Of  Mulmutius,  the  first 
King  of  Britain  who  was  crowned  with  a  golden  crown,  his 
laws,  his  foundations,  &c. 

'•  Mulmutius,  the  son  of  Cloten,  got  the  upper  hand  of 
the  other  dukes  or  rulers;  and,  after  his  father's  decease, 
began  his  reign  over  the  whole  monarchy  of  Britain  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3529.  He  made  many  good  laws,  which 
were  long  after  used,  called  Mulmutius'  laws,  turned  out  of 
the  British  speech  into  Latin  by  Gildas  Priscus,  and  long 
time  after  translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  Alfred, 
King  of  England,  and  mingled  in  his  sututes.  After  he  had 
established  his  land,  he  ordained  him,  by  the  advice  of  his 
lords,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  caused  himself  with  great  solem- 
nity to  be  crowned : — and  because  he  was  the  first  that  bare 
a  crown  here  in  Britain,  after  the  opinion  of  some  writers, 
he  is  named  the  first  king  of  Britain,  and  all  the  other 
before  rehearsed  are  named  rulers,  dukes,  or  governors. 
Among  other  of  his  ordinances,  he  appointed  weights  and 
measures,  with  the  which  men  should  buy  and  sell:  and 
further,  he  caused  sore  and  strait  orders  for  the  punishment 
of  theft." 

"  Thou  art  welcome^  Caius. 

Thy  Casar  knighted  me:  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him." — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Hoi inshed  throws  light  on  this  passage  also :— "  Kymhe- 
line  (as  some  write)  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  there 
was  made  knight  by  Augustus  Caesar,  under  whom  he  served 
in  the  wars,  and  was  in  such  favour  with  him  that  he  wsi  st 

liberty  to  pay  his  tribute  or  not. Yet  we  find  in  the 

Roman  writers,  that  after  Julius  Caesar's  death,  when  Au- 
gustus had  taken  upon  him  the  rule  of  the  empire,  the 

Britons  refused  to  pay  that  tribute. But  whether  the 

controversy  which  appeared  to  fall  forth  between  the  Bri- 
tons and  Augustus  was  occasioned  by  Kymbeline,  I  have 

not  a  vouch. Kymbeline  reigned  thirty-five  years,  leaving 

behind  him  two  sons,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus." 

"  Goad  wax,  thy  leave.    Blessed  he. 

You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel  I    Lorers 
And  Mas  in  dangerous  bonds  pray  not  alike : 
Though  forfeiters  you  east  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  young  CupidTs  tables."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  meaning  is,  that  the  bees  are  not  blessed  by  the  man 
who  is  sent  to  prison  for  forfeiting  a  bond,  which  is  sealed 
with  their  product — ^wax,  as  they  are  by  lovers,  for  whom  the 
same  substance  performs  the  more  pleasing  office  of  sealing 
letters. 

"  What  Aould  we  speak  of. 

When  we  ewe  old  as  you." — Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

This  dread  of  an  old  age  unsupplied  with  matter  for  dis- 
course and  meditation,  is  a  sentiment  natural  and  noble. 
No  state  can  be  more  destitute  than  that  of  him  who,  when 
the  delights  of  sense  forsake  him,  has  no  pleasures  of  the 
mind. — JoHNsoH. 

"  If  it  be  summer  news, 

SmUe  to  't  btfore."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  the  Poet^s  98th  Sonnet:— 

"  Yet  not  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hoe. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell." 

"  Sonu  imy  nf  Italy, 

Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betrayed  Um." 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 
Meaning,  some  beauty  made  by  art;  the  creature,  not  of 
nature,  but  of  painting.    "  In  this  sense,"  says  Johnson, 
"  painting  may  be  not  improperly  termed  her  mother." 
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••  Poor  I  am  MtaU,  a  gwwuni  out  offa$hion  ; 

And^for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  dy  Uu  walls, 

I  wnui  b4  ripped :  to pieea  with  me  I" 

Act  IIL,  Scene  4. 
Clothes  were  not  fonnerly,  as  jtX  present,  made  of  slight 
materials ;  they  were  not  kept  in  drawers,  or  given  away  as 
soon  Mi  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  fashion  had  impaired 
their  raloe.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  hung  up  on  wooden 
pegs,  in  a  room  appropriated  to  the  sole  purpose  of  receiTing 
them;  and  though  such  cast-off  things  as  were  composed  of 
riek  snhstanecs  were  occasionally  ripped  for  domestic  uses, 
irtieles  of  inferior  quality  were  suffered  to  hang  bg  the  wait 
till  age  and  moths  had  destroyed  what  pride  would  not  per- 
mit to  be  worn  by  servants  or  poor  relations.  When  Queen 
Elisabeth  died,  the  was  found  to  have  left  above  three 
thousand  dresses  behind  her.  Steevens  sUtes  himself  to 
have  seen,  at  an  ancient  mansion  in  Suffolk,  one  of  these 
dress  repositories,  which  had  been  preserved  with  super- 
ititioos  reverence  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half. 

"  Comet  here  '#  mg  heart : — 

Something  *a  o/or*  't :  toft^  toft ;  we  'II  no  defence.*' 

Act  IIL,  Scene  4. 

In  this  passage,  we  have  another  of  Howe's  happy  verbal 
corrections.     The  original  copy  reads,  "  Something 's  e^foot.' 

"  Hath  Britain  all  the  tun  that  ehinee  t    Dag^  night, 
Are  theg  not  but  in  Britain T"— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

It  seems  probable  that  here,  as  also  on  a  similar  occasion 
in  '<  RicBAmB  11.,"  Shakspere  had  in  his  thoughts  a  passage 
in  Lily's  "Eitphitss:" — "Nature  hath  given  to  no  man  a 
eoantry,  no  more  than  she  hath  house,  or  lands,  or  living. 
Plato  would  never  account  him  banished  that  had  the  sun, 
sir,  water,  and  earth,  that  he  had  before :  where  he  felt  the 
winter*!  blast,  and  the  summer's  blaae ;  where  the  same  sun 
•ad  the  same  moon  shined:  whereby  he  noted  that  every 
plaee  was  a  country  to  a  wise  man,  and  all  parts  a  palace  to 
a  ({uiet  mind.** 

n  True  to  thee^ 

Were  to  prove  falee  {which  I  will  never  be) 
To  Mas  that  u  utoet  true,"— Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

Plsanio,  notwitiiatanding  his  master's  letter  commanding 
the  murder  of  Imogen,  considers  him  true ;  supposing,  as  he 
has  already  said  to  her,  that  Poethumus  was  abused  by  some 
villain,  equally  an  enemy  to  them  both. 


**  The  bird  U  dead 

That  we  hove  made  eo  much  on." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

The  tweet  and  wholesome  pathos  of  this  scene  has  been 
thos  noted  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe :— "  No  master  ever  knew  how 
to  touch  the  aeeordant  springs  of  sympathy  by  small  circum- 
■taaeet,  like  our  own  Shakspere.  In  'Ctmbblihx,'  for  in- 
•tsaee,  how  finely  such  circumstances  are  made  use  of  to 
awaken,  at  once,  solemn  expectation  and  tendeniess,  and,  by 
^•calling  the  softened  remembrance  of  a  sorrow  long  past, 
to  prepare  the  mind  to  melt  at  one  that  was  approaching ; 
iB^ngling  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  mysterious  oceur- 
'CBoei  t  slight  tremor  of  awe  with  our  pity.  Thus,  when 
Belarius  and  Arviragus  return  to  the  cave  where  they  had 
left  the  unhappy  and  worn-out  Imogen  to  repose,  while  they 
t*  yet  standing  before  It,  and  Arviragus — speaking  of  her 
with  tenderest  pity  as  *  poor  sick  Fidele  '—goes  out  to  inquire 
for  her,  solemn  music  is  heard  from  the  cave,  sounded  by 
that  harp  of  which  Guiderins  says,  '  Since  the  death  of  my 
d<«rttt  mother,  it  did  not  speak  before.  All  solemn  things 
thoold  answer  solemn  accidents.'  Immediately  Arviragus 
nters  withFldele  senseless  ha  his  arms  :— 

'Arv.  The  bird  is  dead  that  we  have  made  so  much  on.*  *  * 

Bel.  How  found  yon  him  f 

An.  Stark,  as  you  see :  thus  smiling. 


*  *  *    I  thought  he  slept ;  and  put 

My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 

Answered  my  steps  too  loud. 

Out.  Why,  he  but  sleeps.     •  •  ♦ 

Arv.  With  fkirest  flowers, 
While  summer  lasts,  ahb  I  livb  hsu,  Fidelx, 
I  '11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.' 

Tears  alone  can  speak  the  touching  simplicity  of  the  whole 
scene." 

••  The  ruddoeh  would 

With  charitable  bill."— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  ruddock  is  the  redbreast.  It  is  so  called  by  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.  The  office  of  covering  the  dead  is  likewise 
ascribed  to  this  bird  by  Drayton,  In  his  poem  called  "  Thb 
Owl"  (1604):— 

"  Covering  with  moss  the  dead's  unclosed  eye. 
The  litUe  redbreast  teacheth  charity." 

*'  Reverence 

{That  angel  of  the  iror/tf)."— Act  IV.,  Scen^  2. 

Reverence,  or  due  regard  to  subordination,  is  the  power 
that  keeps  peace  and  order  in  the  world. — JoHirsoir. 

"  Pear  no  more  the  heat  o'  Me  tun, 
Nor  thefurioue  winter's  rages; 
Thou  thg  worldlg  task  haat  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thg  wages.'* 

Act  rV.,  Scene  2. 
"This,"  says  Warbuxton,  "is  the  topic  of  consolation 
that  nature  dictates  to  all  men  on  these  occasions.  The 
same  farewell  we  have  over  the  dead  body  in  Lucian." — In 
the  same  strain  of  regret  and  tender  envy,  it  may  be  added, 
Macbeth  spealu  of  his  slaughtered  victim  Duncan  :  feeling, 
at  the  very  instant  when  he  should  rejoice  in  the  consum- 
mation of  his  wishes*  the  utter  nothingness  of  perturbed 
earthly  pleasures,  when  compared  with  the  peaceflil  slum- 
bers of  the  innocent  dead. 

Collins  has  given  an  imitation,  rather  than  a  version,  of 
this  beautiftal  dirge.  It  exhibits  his  usual  exquisite  taste 
and  felicity  of  expression,  although  inferior  to  the  original  in 
condensation  and  characteristic  simplicity : — 

"  To  foir  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom, 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

"  No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove : 
But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

a 

"  No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen  ; 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew : 
The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green. 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 

"  The  redbreast  oft,  at  evening  hours, 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 
With  hoary  moss  and  gathered  flowers. 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

"  When  howling  winds  and  beating  rain 
In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell ; 
Or,  midst  the  chase,  on  every  plain. 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

"  Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore ; 
For  thee  the  tear  be  truly  shed ; 
Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more. 
And  mourned  till  pity's  self  be  dead." 


"  Yea,  bloodg  cloth,  I'll  keep  thee;  for  I  wiahed 
Thou  thouldst  be  coloured  thus.*'— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 
The  handkerchief  spoken  of  is  the  token  of  Imogen'^ 
death,  which  Pisanio,   in  the  foregoing  Act,  determined  to 
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NOTES. 


send  to  Postliuinus.— Thi«  is  a  soliloquy  of  nature,  uttered 
when  the  effervescence  of  a  mind  agitated,  and  perturbed, 
spontaneously  and  inadvertently  discharges  itself  in  words. 
The  speech,  throughout  all  its  tenour,  if  the  last  conceit  be 
excepted,  seems  to  issue  warm  from  the  heart.  He  first  con- 
demns hia  own  violence ;  then  tries  to  disburden  himself,  by 
imputing  part  of  the  crime  to  Pi.<ianio ;  he  next  soothes  his 
mind  to  an  artificial  and  momentary  tranquillity,  by  trying 
to  think  that  he  has  been  only  an  instrument  of  the  gods 
for  the  happiness  of  Imogen.  He  is  now  grown  reasonable 
enough  to  determine  that,  liaving  done  so  much  evil,  he  will 
do  no  more ;  that  he  will  not  fight  against  the  country  which 
he  has  already  injured ;  but,  as  life  is  not  longer  supportable, 
he  will  die  in  a  just  cause,  and  die  with  the  obscurity  of  a 
man  who  does  not  think  himself  wortliy  to  be  remembered. 
— JouNsoy. 

"  Athwart  the  lane. 


He,  with  two  striplings  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base  than  to  commit  such  slaughter)." 

Act  v.,  Scene  3. 
This  stoppage  of  the  Roman  army  by  three  persons  is 
probably  an  allusion  to  the  story  of  the  Hays,  as  related  by 
Holinshed,  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland  :" — 

••  There  was,  near  to  the  place  of  the  battle,  a  long  lane, 
fenced  on  the  sides  with  ditches  and  walls  made  of  turf, 
through  the  w^ich  the  Scots  which  fled  were  beaten  down  by 
the  enemies  on  heaps.  Here  Hay,  with  his  sons,  supposing 
they  might  best  stay  the  flight,  placed  themselves  overthwart 
the  lane,  beat  them  back  whom  they  met  fleeing,  and  spared 
neither  friend  nor  foe,  but  down  they  went  all  such  as  came 
within  their  reach ;  wherewith  divers  hardy  personages  cried 
unto  their  fellows  to  return  back  unto  the  battle." 

"  Jupiter  descends  in  thunder  and  lightning." 

Act  v..  Scene  4. 

It  appears  from  "Acolastus,"  a  comedy  by  T.  Pals- 
grave, chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII.  (bl.  1.  1540),  that  the 
descent  of  deities  was  common  to  our  stage  in  its  earliest 
state :— "  Of  which  the  like  thing  is  used  to  be  shewed  now- 
«-days  in  stage-plays,  when  tome  god  or  some  saint  is  made 
to  appear  forth  of  a  cloud,  and  succoureth  the  parties  which 
seemed  to  bo  towards  some  great  danger  through  the  Soudan's 
cruelty.'* 

In  reference  to  this  scene  of  the  apparitions,  Schlegel 
ingeniously  reasons  thus :— "  Pope,  as  is  well  known,  was 
strongly  disposed  to  declare  whole  scenes  to  be  interpolations 
of  the  players ;  but  his  opinions  were  not  much  listened  to. 
However,  Steevens  stiU  accedes  to  the  opinion  of  Pope, 
respecting  the  apparition  of  the  ghosU  and  of  Jupiter  in 
Cymbeline,  while  Posthumus  is  sleeping  in  the  dungeon. 
But  Posthumus  finds,  on  waking,  a  tablet  on  bis  breast,  wiUi 
a  prophecy  on  which  the  denouement  of  the  piece  depends. 
Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Shakspere  would  require  of  his 
spectaton  the  belief  in  a  wonder  without  a  visible  cause  f 
Is  Posthumus  to  dream  this  tablet  with  the  prophecy  1  But 
these  gentlemen  do  not  descend  to  this  objection.  The 
verses  which  the  apparitions  deliver  do  not  appear  to  them 
good  enough  to  be  Shakspere's.  I  imagine  I  can  discover 
why  the  Poet  has  not  given  them  more  of  the  splendour  of 
diction.  They  are  the  aged  parents  and  brothers  of  Posthu- 
mus, who,  from  concern  for  his  fate,  return  from  the  world 
below :  they  ought,  consequently,  to  speak  the  language  of 
more  simple  olden  time,  and  their  voices  ought  also  to 
appear  as  a  feeble  sound  of  wailing,  when  contrasted  with 
the  thundering  oracular  language  of  Jupiter.  For  this  rea- 
son, Shakspere  chose  a  syllabic  measure,  which  was  very 
common  before  his  time,  but  which  was  then  getting  out  of 
fashion,  thoxigh  it  still  continued  to  be  frequently  used, 
especially  in  translations  of  classical  poets.    In  some  such 


manner  might  the  shades  express  themselves  in  the  then 
exisu'hg  translations  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  speech  of 
Jupiter  is,  on  the  other  hand,  nugestic;  and  in  form  and 
style  bears  a  complete  resemblance  to  the  Sonnets  of  Shak- 
spere." 

"  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you  f 
Think  tfiat  you  are  upon  a  rock ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again.** — Act  V.,  Scene  5. 

On  this  little  loving  incident  a  pleasant  comment  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Pye : — "  Imogen  comes  up  to  Poethiunus, 
as  soon  as  she  knows  that  the  error  is  cleared  up ;  and,  bang- 
ing fondly  on  him,  says  (not  as  upbraiding  him,  but  viih 
kindness  and  good-humour),  '  How  could  you  treat  your  wife 
thus  ? ' — in  that  endearing  tone  which  most  readers  who  are 
fathers  and  husbands  will  understand,  who  will  add  poctr  to 
wife.  She  then  adds,  '  Now  you  know  who  I  am,  supjiose  we 
were  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  throw  me  from  you  :'— 
meaning,  in  the  same  endearing  irony,  to  say, '  I  am  sure  it  is 
as  impossible  for  you  to  be  intentionally  unkind  to  me,  as  it 
is  for  you  to  kill  me.'  Perhaps  some  very  wise  persons  may 
smilc  at  part  of  this  note:  but  however  much  black-letter 
books  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  Shakspere,  ther?  are 
others  which  require  some  acquaintance  with  those  familiar 
pages  of  the  book  of  nature, 

'  Which  learning  may  not  understand. 
And  wisdom  may  disdain  to  hear.' " 


Something  approaching  to  an  adequate  eulogy  is  al>o 
given  by  Schlegel  to  the  general  merits  of  "Ctmbelixk." 
He  pronounces  it  to  be  "one  of  Shakspere's  most  won- 
derful compositions,  in  which  the  Poet  has  contrived  to 
blend  together,  into  one  harmonious  whole,  the  social  man- 
ners of  the  latest  times  with  heroic  deeds,  and  even  with 
appearances  of  the  gods.  In  the  character  of  Imogen  not  a 
feature  of  female  excellence  is  forgotten : — her  chaste  ten- 
derness, her  softness,  and  her  virgin  pride;  her  boundlesi 
resignation,  and  her  magnanimity  towards  her  mistaken 
husband,  by  whom  she  is  unjustly  persecuted ;  her  adven- 
tures in  disguise,  her  apparent  death,  and  her  recovery,— 
form  altogether  a  picture  equally  tender  and  afiecting. 

"  The  two  princes,  Guideriiu  and  Arvira^s,  both  edu- 
cated in  the  wilds,  form  a  noble  contrast  to  Miranda  and 
Perdita.  In  these  two  young  men,  to  whom  the  chase  has  im- 
parted vigour  and  hardihood,  but  who  are  unacquainted  with 
their  high  destination,  and  have  always  been  kept  far  from 
human  society,  we  are  enchanted  by  a  naive  heroism,  which 
leads  them  to  anticipate  and  to  dream  of  deeds  of  valour, 
till  an  occasion  is  oflered  which  they  are  irresistibly  impelled 
to  embrace.  When  Imogen  comes  in  disguise  to  their  cave ; 
when  Guiderius  and  Arviragus  form  an  impassioned  friend- 
ship, with  all  the  innocence  of  childhood,  for  the  tender  boy 
(in  whom  they  neither  suspect  a  female  nor  their  own  sitter)  ; 
when,  on  returning  ttam  the  chase,  they  find  her  dead,  siog 
her  to.  the  ground,  and  cover  the  grave  with  flowers ;— these 
scenes  might  give  a  new  life  for  poetry  to  the  most  deadened 
imagination. 

"  The  wise  and  virtuous  Belarius,  who,  after  living  long 
as  a  hermit,  again  becomes  a  hero,  is  a  venerable  figure  ;— 
the  dexterous  dissimulation  and  quick  presence  of  mind  of 
the  Italian,  lachimo,  is  quite  suitable  to  the  bold  treachery 
he  plays ;— Cymbeline,  the  father  of  Imogen  (and  even  her 
husband,  Posthumus),  during  the  first  half  of  the  piece,  are 
somewhat  sacriflced,  but  this  could  not  be  otherwise ;— the 
false  and  wicked  Queen  is  merely  an  instrument  of  the  plot : 
she  and  her  stupid  son  Cloten,  whose  rude  arrogance  is  pour- 
trayed  with  much  humour,  are  got^rid  of,  by  merited  punish- 
ment, before  the  conclusion." 
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OMK)  AND -JULIE 


1 1  ^ 


OV£,  the  universal  inspirer  of  poetry  and  enthusiasm,  has  found  in  the 

young,  impassioned  Capulet  and  Montague,  the  truest  exponents  of  his 

<^        divinest  and  profoundest  oracles.     Their   names  are   identified  with  his 

\  purest,  most  fervid  worship ;  and  "Juliet  and  her  Romeo"  can  never  die  while 

sympathy  controls  the  youthful  heart,  or  glorious  intellect  asserts  its  genial 

sway  o*er  all  mankind.     Victims  to  the  senseless  feuds  of  their  families,  the 

lovers  perish  like  twin  roses  in  a  tempest ;  but  the  memory  of  their  transient 

passion,  their  keen  delights  and  keener  agonies,  embalmed  in  Shakspere*s  verse, 

is  destined  to  flourish,  fragrant  and  immortal. 

To  relieve  the  weight  of  woe  that  this  sad  tale  of  blighted  love  is  calculated 
to  engender,  the  generous  Poet,  pursuing  his  usual  plan  of  shewing  human  life 
in  all  its  phases,  has  conjured  up  the  sprightly  antidote,  Mercutio:  "a  fellow" 
certainly  "of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy;*'  but,  unluckily,  as  ready 
for  a  fray  as  even  the  fiery  and  brutal  Tybalt  Their  encounter  is  the  bitter 
spring  from  whence  flow  Romeo's  banishment,  and  all  the  sufiTering  of  the 
gentle,  hapless  pair : — even  as  the  harmless,  glittering  pinnace,  freighted  with 
joy  and  beauty,  perishes  by  a  random  shot,  from  its  unsought  proximity  to  two  contending  burly  ships 
of  war. — Peace,  however,  to  the  brave  Mercutio :  he  meets  his  early  fate  with  characteristic  gaiety ;  and, 
remembering  his  riotous  spirits,  and  glowing  picture  of  Queen  Mab,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  him 
as  "  a  grave  man,"  despite  his  own  prediction  to  the  contrary. 

The  Friar,  like  others  of  his  profession,  as  delineated  by  Shakspere,  presents  a  grateful  relief  to  the 
perturbed  and  clashing  elements  at  work  around  him.  He  looks  with  compassionate  interest  on  the 
woes  and  contentions  of  active  life, — its  fierce  and  feverish  alternations, — from  which  the  rules  of  his  order, 
and  his  own  calm  good  sense,  alike  contribute  to  secure  himsel£  The  freshness  of  innocence  and  early 
day  seems  odorous  to  the  moral  sense,  in  the  cell  soliloquy,  when,  in  his  own  sweet  phrase, — 

"  The  grey-eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light,"— > 

And  the  benevolent  Friar  goes  forth  to  moralise,  and  to  collect  his  medicinal  herbs  and  precious  flowers, — 

"  Xow  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye. 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry." 

In  the  Nurae,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  falseness  of  those  conventional  and  stilted  notions  that 
would  confine  the  language  of  tragedy  to  eminent  persons  and  sounding  rhythm.  The  garrulity  and 
coarseness  of  this  ignorant,  half-kind,  half-selfish  old  crone,  bring  out  with  double  force  the  grace  and 
purity  that  wait  on  Juliet — The  numerous  other  subordinate  characters  of  the  drama,  are  all  essential 
to  the  plot,  and,  whether  grave  or  gay,  are  invariably  supported  with  unflagging  spirit 

There  were  several  separate  editions  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  previous  to  its  appearance  in  the 
original  folio.  The  first  was  published  in  1597,  with  this  title:  "An  excellent  conceited  Tragedie  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  As  it  hath  been  often  (with  great  applause)  plaid  publiquely  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
L.  of  Hunsdon  his  seruants."  The  second  edition  appeared  in  1599,  "  Newly  corrected,  augmented,  and 
amended."  There  were  also  three  other  separate  editions,  all  mainly  founded  on  that  of  1599.  In 
addition  to  these  strongest  evidences  of  public  liking,  a  passage  in  Marston*s  tenth  satire  (1599)  tends  to 
ihewthat  the  play  at  once  acquired  that  unbounded  popularity  which  has  ever  since  attended  it : — 

"Luscus,  what's  played  to-night?— I' faith,  now  I  know: 
1  see  thy  lips  abroach,  A'om  whence  doth  flow 
Nought  but  pure  Juliet  and  Romeo." 

Lord  Byron  states  that,  "  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's  story,  they,"  the  Veronese,  "  seem  tenacious  to  a 
degree ;  insisting  on  the  fact,  giving  a  date  (1303),  and  shewing  a  tomb.  It  is  a  plain,  open,  and  partly 
decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered  leaves  in  it,  in  a  wild  and  desolate  conventual  garden,  once  a  cemetery, 
now  ruined  to  the  very  graves." — Some  mention  will  be  found  in  the  Notes,  of  the  various  sources  from 
which  the  Poet  derived  suggestions  for  the  plot  of  this  great  eflbrt  of  dramatic  genius. 
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prologue: 


'IVo  lioiueholds,  botb  alike  in  dignity, 

In  fair  Verona,  wliere  we  lay  our  scene, 
From  Kncient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny, 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  fortli  the  fatal  loins  of  ibese  two  foes 

A  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers  take  their  life; 
Whose  misad ventured  piteous  overthrows 

Do,  wilbtheirdealb,  bury  their  parents' strife.— 
The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-marked  love. 

And  the  cantmuance  of  their  parents'  rage, 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could  reino 

Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffick  of  our  stage; 
The  which,  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 
What  here  shall  misa,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend. 


Scene  1. — A  pnUk  Ptact. 

JTnfcrSAursoH  and  (jKRnoRT,  armtdwilh  nrordi 
and  backlen. 

5oni.  Gregory,  o' my  word,  we 'lliiot  carry  coaU. 

Gre.  Nu,  fur  tlieii  we  should  be  cuUiera, 

Sam.  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  cholcr,  we  11  draw. 

Grt.  Ay,  while  you  live  draw  your  neck  oul 
of  the  collar. 

Sam.  1  sirike  quickly,  being  moved. 

Gre.  But  Ihou  art  not  quickly  moved  lo  Btrike. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  moves 


to  itand:  therefore,  ifthou  art  moved,  Uiounuin'ii 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  lo 
stand:  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid 
of  Montague's. 

(ire.  Thai  shewi  thee  a  weak  slave;  for  the 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True;  and  therefore  women,  being  the 
weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  tliewalh — 
therefore  I  will  push  Montague's  men  from  lUe 
wall,  and  thrust  his  maids  to  the  wall. 

.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,  and 


Gre 


To  move,  i 


;  and  to  be  valiai 


us  their  i 


is  all  or 


;  I  will  shew  myself  atyr«nt: 
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when  I  haTe  fought  with  ihe  rata,  I  will  be  cruet 
with  the  maids ;  I  will  cut  off  their  heads. 

Grt.  The  hendi  of  tlie  maids! 

i'on.  Aj,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their 
maidenheads :  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  will. 

Ore.  They  mutt  take  it  iD  lense,  that  f^et  it. 

S«m.  Me  they  shall  feel,  while  1  am  able  It. 
stand:  and  'tis  knowu  1  am  a  pielty  piece  of 
flesh. 

Grc.  T  is  well  thou  art  not  lish  :  if  thou  hadsl, 
thou  hftditheen  Poor  John.  Draw  thy  tool;  here 
comes  two  of  the  house  of  the  Montagues, 

'fi^y 


i^^:: 


Enter  Arbom  and  Ualthasar. 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  i»  out :  quarrel ;  1  will 
back  thee. 

Gre.  How?  turn  thy  back,  and  ninf 

Sam.   Fear  me  noL 

Grr.  No,  marry. — I  fear  iheel 

Sam.  Let  ua  Uke  the  law  uf  our  aides ;  let 
them  begin. 

Gre.  I  will  frown  as  I  pas*  by ;  and  let  them 
Uke  it  as  they  list. 

Sam.  Nay,  ai  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my 
thamb  at  them;  which  is  u  disgrace  to  them,  if 
Ibey  bear  it. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sirT 

San.  1  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 


Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  ua,  sir! 

Sam.   Is  the  law  on  our  side,  if  I  nay  "  t 

Gre.  No. 

Sam.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  ai 
sir ;  but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Gre.  Do  you  quarrel,  sir? 

jibr.  Quarrel,  sirt  no,  sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you ;  I  aei 
good  a  man  as  you. 

Mr.  No  better. 

Sam.  Well,  hir. 

Enter  Benvolio,  al  a  i/iilanre. 
Gre.  Say — better:    here   comes   one   o 
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Sam.  Yes,  better. 

^br.  You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men. — Gregory,  remem- 
ber thy  swashing  blow.  \^They  fight. 

Ben,  Part,  fools;  put  up  your  swords;  you 
know  not  what  you  do.   {^Beats  down  their  swords. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

7'yb.    What,   art  thou  drawn    among   these 
heartless  hinds? 
Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace :  put  up  thy  sword, 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

7yb.  What,  draw,  and  talk  of  peace?    I  hate 
the  w^ord. 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee  : 
Have  at  thee,  coward!  ^They  fight. 

Enter  several  Partisans  of  both  houses,  who  join 
the  fray :  then  enter  Citizens,  with  clubs. 

1st  Cit.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partizans!    strike! 
beat  them  down ! 
Down  with  the  Capulets  !— down  with  the  Mon- 
tagues! 

Enter  Capulet,  in  his  gown ;  and  Lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  noise  is  this? — Give  me  my  long- 
sword,  ho! 

Lady  C,  A  crutch,  a  crutch ! — Why  call  you 
for  a  sword  ? 

Cap.  My  sword,  I  say ! — Old  Montague  is  come. 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 

Enter  Montague  and  Lady  Montague. 

Mon,  Thou  villain,  Capulet ! — Hold  me  not ; 

let  me  go. 
Lady  M.  Thou  shalt  not  stir  a  foot  to  seek  a  foe. 

Enter  Prince,  with  Attendants. 

Prin.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel, — 
Will  they  not  hear? — What,  ho!  you  men,  you 

beasts, 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins ! 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mistempered  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  mov^d  Prince. — 
Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  word, 
By  thee,  old  Capulet  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  disturbed  the  quiet  of  our  streets ; 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  old  partizans,  in  hands  as  old. 
Cankered  with  peace,  to  part  your  cankered  hate : 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again. 
Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 


For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away : 
You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me ; 
And,  Montague,  come  you  this  aftemooni 
To  know  our  farther  pleasure  in  thia  caae. 
To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place. 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 
\_Exeunt  Prince  ant/ Attendants;  Capulet,  Lady 
Capulet,  Tybalt,  Citizens,  antf  Servants. 
Mon,    Who    set    this    ancient    quarrel    new 
abroach  ? — 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversar}''. 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach : 
I  drew  to  part  them :  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepared ; 
Which,  as  he  breathed  defiance  to  my  ears. 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds, 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hissed  him  in  scorn : 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows. 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part. 
Till  the  Prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 
Lady  M,  O,  where  is  Romeo  ? — saw  you  him 
to-day  ? 
Right  glad  am  I  he  was  not  at  thb  fray. 

Ben,  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipped 
sun 
Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad ; 
Where,  underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side, 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son : 
Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood : 
I,  measuring  his  affections  by  my  own, 
That  most  are  busied  when  they  are  most  alone, 
Pursued  my  humour,  not  pursuing  his, 
And  gladly  shunned  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Mon,  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  heen  seen, 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs : 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  farthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed, 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son. 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out. 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  nighu 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove. 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 
Ben,  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause? 
Mon,  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 
Ben,  Have  you  imp6rtuned  him  by  any  means? 
Mon,  Both  by  myself  and  many  other  friends: 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say,  how  true — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
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As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 

Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 

Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow, 

We  would  as  willingly  give  cure  as  know. 

Enter  Romeo,  at  a  distance , 

Ben,   See  where  he  comes :    so  please  you, 
step  aside ; 
1 11  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

MoH.  I  would  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy  stay, 

To  hear  true  shrift. — Come,  madam,  let 's  away. 

\^£xeunt  Montague  and  Lady  Montague. 

Ben,  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

Rom,  Is  the  day  so  young  ? 

Ben.  But  new  struck  nine. 

Rom,  Ah  me !  sad  hours  seem  long. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  f 

Ben.  It  was.  What  sadness  lengthens  Romeo's 
hours? 

Rom»  Not  having  that  which,  having,  makes 
them  short. 

Ben.  In  love  ? 

Rom.  Out — 

Ben.  Of  love? 

Rom.  Out  of  her  favour  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view, 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still. 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  will ! 
Where  shall  we  dine? — O  me! — What  fray  was 

here? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
Here 's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love : 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love !  O  loving  hate ! 
0  anything,  of  nothing  first  create ! 
O  heavy  lightness  I  serious  vanity ! 
Misshapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms ! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  Bmoke,cold  fire,  sick  health! 
Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is ! 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. — 
Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppression. 

Rom.  Why,  such  is  love's  traiigression. 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  prest 
Witli  more  of  thine :   this  love  that  thou  hast 

shewn 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  purged,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes ; 
Being  vexed,  a  sea  nourished  with  lovers'  tears : 
What  is  it  else?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 
Farewell,  my  coi.  {^Going. 


Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along : 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Bom.  Tut,  I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here; 
This  is  not  Romeo ;  he 's  some  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  she  is  you  love. 

Rom.  What,  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee? 

Ben.  Groan?  why,  no; 

But  sadly  tell  me  who. 

Bom.  Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will : — 
Ah,  word  ill  urged  to  one  that  is  so  ill ! 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aimed  so  near  when  I  supposed  you  loved. 

Rom.  A  right  good  marksman ! — And  she 's 
fair  I  love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

Rom.  Well,  in  that  hit  you  miss:  she'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow :  she  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  armed. 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  un- 
harmed. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms. 
Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-sedncing  gold. 
O,  she  is  rich  in  beauty :  only  poor, 
That,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store  I 

Ben.  Then  she  hath  sworn  that  she  will  still 
live  chaste  ? 

Rom.  She  hath ;  and  in  that  sparing  makes 
huge  waste : 
For  beauty,  starved  with  her  severity. 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair. 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair : 
She  hath  forsworn  to  love ;  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  ruled  by  me ;  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.  O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  imto  thine  eyes : 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  'T  is  the  way 

To  call  her's,  exquisite,  in  question  more. 
These  happy  masks  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair : 
He  that  is  strucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost : 
Shew  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair, 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read  who  passed  that  passing  fair? 
Farewell :  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.  I  '11  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt. 

{^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — j1  Street. 

Enter  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Sei-vant. 
Cap.  And  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
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In  penalty  alike;  and  His  not  hard,  I  think. 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par,  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both ; 
And  pity  't  is  you  lived  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit  ? 

Cap,  But  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before  : 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world, 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years : 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride, 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap,  And  too  soon  marred  are  those  so  early 
made. 
The  earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she ; 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth. 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart ; 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part : 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustomed  feast, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest, 
Such  as  I  love :  and  you,  among  the  store, 
One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  house  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light. 
Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel 
When  well-apparelled  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  tliis  night 
Inherit  at  my  house :  hear  all,  all  see. 
And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be : 
Such,  amongst  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me. — Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  those  persons  out 
Whose  names  are  written  there  [jgivet  a  paper\ 

and  to  them  say. 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

[^Exeunt  Capulet  and  Paris. 

Serv,  Find  them  out  whose  names  are  written 
here  ?  It  is  written  that  the  shoemaker  should 
meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his 
last,  the  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter 
with  his  nets ;  but  I  am  sent  to  find  those  persons 
whose  names  are  here  writ,  and  can  never  find 
what  names  the  writing  person  hath  here  writ. 
I  must  to  the  learned : — In  good  time. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Roiico. 

Ben,  Tut,  man !  one  fire  bums  out  another's 

burning, 
One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning ; 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  lan- 
guish : 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye. 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 


Rom,  Your  plaintain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 

Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom,  For  your  broken  shin. 

Ben,  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Rom,  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  mad- 
man is : 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food. 
Whipped  and  tormented,  and — Good-e'en,  good 
fellow. 

Serv.  God  gi'  good-e'en.    I  pray,  sir,  can  you 
read? 

Rom,  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 

Serv,  Perhaps  you  have  learned  it  without  book : 
But  I  pray,  can  you  read  anything  you  see  ? 

Rom,  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  the  lan- 
guage. 

Serv.  Ye  say  honestly  ;  rest  you  merry ! 

Rom,  Stay,  fellow :  I  can  read. 

Readi, 
Signior  Martiuo,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  ; 
County  Anselme  and  his  beauteous  sisters ;  the  lady 
widow  of  Vitruvio ;  Siguior  Placentio  and  his  lovely 
nieces ;  Mercutio  and  his  brother  Valentine ;  mine 
uncle  Capulet,  his  wife  and  daughters ;  my  fair  niece 
Rosaline ;  Livia ;  Signior  Valentio  and  his  cousin 
Tybalt :  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena. 

A  fair  assembly  [gives  hack  the  iio/e].    Whither 
should  they  come? 

Serv,  Up. 

Rom.  Whither? 

Serv,  To  supper ;  to  our  house. 

Rom.  Whose  house  ? 

Serv,  My  master's. 

Rom,  Indeed  I  should  have  asked  you  that 
before. 

Sero,  Now  I  '11  tell  you  without  asking :  my 
master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  be 
not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray  come  and 
crush  a  cup  of  wine.     Rest  you  merry.      \^Rxit, 

Ben,  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline,  whom  thou  so  lov'st ; 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona : 
Go  thither ;  and,  with  unattointed  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  shew. 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Rom,  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires! 
And  these— who,  often  drowned,  could  never  die — 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love ! — the  all-seeing  suu 
Ne'er  saw  her  match,  since  first  the  world  begun. 

Ben,  Tut!  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by; 
Herself  poised  with  herself  in  eitlier  eye : 
But  in  those  crystal  scales,  let  there  be  weighed 
Your  lady-love  against  some  other  maid 
That  I  will  shew  you,  shining  at  this  feast. 
And  she  shall  scant  shew  well,  that  now  shews  best 
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Rom,  T  'U  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shewn, 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.  \^Exeunt. 


ScENB  III. — J  Room  in  Capulet's  House, 

Enter  Lady  Capulet,  and  Nurse. 

Lad^  C.   Nurse,  where 's  my  daughter?    call 

her  forth  to  me. 
Nurse.  Now,  by  my  maidenhead — ^at  twelve 
years  old — 
I  bade  her  come. — What,  lamb!    what,  lady- 
bird !— 
God  forbid ! — where 's  this  girl  ?  what,  Juliet ! 

Enter  J u list. 

Jul,  How  now ;  who  calls  ? 

Nurse,  Your  mother. 

JuL  Madam,  I  am  here. 

What  is  your  will  ? 

Lady  C,    This  is  the  matter: — Nurse,  give 
leave  awhile ; 
We  must  talk  in   secret. — Nurse,   come  back 

again; 
I  have  remembered  me,  thou  shalt  hear  our 

counsel. 
Thou  know*8t  my  daughter  *s  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurse,  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

Lady  C,  She 's  not  fourteen. 

Nurse,  I  'U  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth — 
And  yet,  to  my  teen  be  it  spoken,  I  have  but 

four — 
She  is  not  fourteen.     How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  ? 

Lady  C,  A  fortnight  and  odd  days. 

Nurse,  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
Come  Lammas-eve  at  night,  shall  she  be  four- 
teen. 
Susan  and  she — God  rest  all  Christian  souls ! — 
Were  of  an  age. — Well,  Susan  is  with  God ; 
She  was  too  good  for  me : — but,  as  I  said, 
On  Lammas-eve  at  night,  shall  she  be  fourteen ; 
That  shall  she,  marry ;  I  remember  it  well. 
'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years; 
And  she  was  weaned — I  never  shall  forget  it — 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day : 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug. 
Sitting  in  the  sim  under  the  dovehouse  wall ; 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua  : — 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain : — but,  as  I  said. 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool ! 
To  see  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug. 
"  Shake,*'  quoth  the  dovehouse :  't  was  no  need, 

I  trow. 
To  bid  me  trudge. 


And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years : 

For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood, 

She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 

For  even  the  day  before,  she  broke  her  brow  : 

And  then  my  husband — God  be  with  his  soul ! 

'A  was  a  merry  man — took  up  the  child : 

"  Yea,"  quoth  he,  "  dost  thou  fall  upon  thy  face? 

Thou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou  hast  more 

wit; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule?  "  and,  by  my  holy-dam. 
The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  said  "Ay : " 
To  see  now,  how  a  jest  shall  come  about! 
I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years, 
I  never  should  forget  it :  "Wilt  thou  not,  Jule? " 

quoth  he : 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said  "Ay." 
Lady  C.  Enough  of  this ;  I  pray  thee  hold  thy 

peace. 
Nurse,  Yes,  madam ;  yet  I  cannot  choose  but 

laugh 
To  think  it  shotdd  leave  crying,  and  say  "Ay : " 
And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  stone : 
A  parlous  knock ;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
"Yea,"  quoth  my  husband,  "fall'st  upon  thy 

face? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou  com'st  to 

age; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule?"  it  stinted,  and  said  "Ay." 
Jul,  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse, 

say  I. 
Nurse.  Peace ;  I  have  done.    God  mark  thee 

to  His  grace ! 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nursed : 
An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wish. 

Lady  C,  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of. — Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands' your  disposition  to  be  married? 
Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 
Nurse.   An  honour!  were  not  I  thine  only 

nurse, 
I  'd  say  thou  hadst  sucked  wisdom  from  thy 

teat. 
Lady  C.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now :  younger 

than  you. 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem, 
Are  made  already  mothers :  by  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus  then,  in  brief : 
The  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurse.  A  man,  young  lady !  lady,  such  a  man. 
As  all  the  world — why,  he 's  a  man  of  wax. 
Lady  C.  Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a 

flower. 
Nurse.  Nay,  he 's  a  flower ;  in  faith,  a  very 

flower. 
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Lady  C.  What  wiy  yo»f   can  you  love  the 

gent!ema[i  7 
This  night  you  shall  beliold  him  at  our  feast ; 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  tiice. 
And  lind  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen  \ 
Examine  every  married  lineament, 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content; 
And  what  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  lave,  this  unbound  lover, 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover : 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea;  and  'tia  much  pride 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  lo  hide  r 
That  book  in  many  'a  eyes  doth  share  the  glory. 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story  ; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess, 
By  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 


NuTie.  No  lessl  nay,  bi^er;  women  grow  by 

Lady  C.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris' 

Jul.  1 11  look  to  like,  if  looking  Hking  move : 
But  no  more  deep  will  1  endart  mine  eye 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it 
fly. 


Eiilei 


1  Servant. 


Strv.  Madam,  the  giiesls  are  come,  nipper 
served  up,  you  called,  my  young  lady  asked  for, 
the  nurse  cursed  in  the  pantry,  and  everything 
in  extremity.  I  must  hence  lo  wait:  I  beseech 
you,  follow  straight. 

Lady  C.  We  follow  thee. — Juliet,  the  County 
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Nwrsf.  Go,  girl,  aeek  happy  nights  to  happy 
days.  [Exeunt, 


ScEN»  IV.— -v^  Street 

Enter  Rombo,  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  with  jive 
or  six  Maskers,  Torchbearers,  and  otJiers, 

Ram,  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our 
excuse  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  t 

Ben,  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity. 
We  'U  have  no  Cupid  hoodwinked  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  ctowkeeper ; 
Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
Afler  the  prompter, — for  our  entrance : 
But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will. 
We  11  measure  them  a  measure,  and  be  gone. 
Rom,  Give  me  a  torch :  I  am  not  for  this  am- 
bling: 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 
Mer,  Nay,  gentle  RomeOi  we  must  have  you 

dance. 
Rom,  Not  I,believe  me :  you  have  dancing-shoes, 
W^ith  nimble  soles :  I  have  a  soul  of  lead. 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer,  You  are  a  lover  :  borrow  Cupid's  wings. 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom,  I  am  too  sore  empierc6d  with  his  shaft, 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers ;  and  so  boimd, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe : 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 

Mer,  And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  love : 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom,  Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  too  rough, 
Too  rude,  too  boisterous ;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 
Mer,  If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with 
love: 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down. — 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in. 

{^Putting  on  a  mask, 
A  visor  for  a  visor ! — what  care  I 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blush  for  me. 

Ben.  Come^  knock,  and  enter ;  and  no  sooner  in, 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 
Rom.  A  torch  for  me :  let  wantons,  light  of 
heart. 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels ; 
For  I  am  proverbed  with  a  grandsire  phrase, — 
rU  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on  ; — 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 
Mer,  Tut !  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own 
word: 
If  thou  art  dun,  we  '11  draw  thee  from  the  mire 


Of  this  (save  reverence)  love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears. — Come,  we  burn  daylight,  ho. 

Rom,  Nay,  that 's  not  so. 

Mer,  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning ;  for  our  judgment  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits. 

Rom,  And  we  mean  well,  in  going  to  this  mask ; 
But  *t  is  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer,  Why,  may  one  ask  ? 

Rom,  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Mer,  And  so  did  I. 

Rom,  Well,  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer,  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom,  In  bed,  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things 
true. 

Mer,  O,  then,  I  see,  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with 
you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomiea 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams : 
Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film : 
Her  wagoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Pricked  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  b  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of 

love : 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies 

straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees : 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep, 
I'hen  dreams  he  of  another  benefice ; 
Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in   his  ear;   at  which   he   starts,   and 

wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 
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And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs. 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear. 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This  is  she — 

Rom,  Peace,  peace,  Mcrcutio,  peace; 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mer,  True,  I  talk  of  drcans. 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy ;    . 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  angered,  puffs  away  from  thence. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Ben,  This  wind  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from 
ourselves : 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom,  I  fear,  too  early :  for  my  mind  misgives. 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  closed  in  my  breast. 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death : 
But  He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course, 
Direct  my  sail ! — On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

Ben,  Strike,  drum.  lExeunt, 


Scene  V. — A  Hall  in  Capulet^s  Home, 

Musicians  waiting.     Enter  Servants. 

IH  Serv.  Where 's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not 
to  take  away?  He  shift  a  trencher!  he  scrape  a 
trencher  1 

2nd  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  all  in 
one  or  two  men's  hands,  and  they  im washed  too, 
'tis  afoul  thing. 

lit  Serv.  Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove 
the  court-cupboard,  look  to  the  plate: — good 
thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane ;  and,  as 
thou  lovest  me,  let  the  porter  let  in  Susan  Grind- 
stone and  Nell. — Antony  and  Potpan ! 

2nd  Serv,  Ay,  boy ;  ready. 

Ut  Serv.  You  are  looked  for  and  called  for, 
asked  for  and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2nd  Serv,  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too. 
— Cheerly,  boys ;  be  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer 
liver  take  aU.  [They  retire  behind,   j 

Enter  Capulbt,  ^c,  with  the  Guests  and  the 

Maskers. 

Cap,  Welcome,  gentlemen !  ladies  that  have 
their  toes 
Unplagued  with  corns  will  have  a  bout  with  you : — 


Ah  ha,  my  mistresses !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  denv  to  dance?  she  that  makes  daintv,  she 
I  '11  swear  hath  corns : — am  I  come  near  you  now  ? 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  !    I  have  seen  the 

day 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  would  please  : — *t  is  gone,   't  is  gone, 

*t  is  gone. 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen ! — Come,  musicians, 

play. 
A  hall !  a  hall  I  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

\_Music  playtf  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  ye  knaves ;  and  turn  the  tables  up, 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot — 
Ah,  sirrah,  this  unlooked-for  sport  comes  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet; 
For  you  and  1  are  past  our  dancing  days : 
How  long  is 't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  7 

2nd  Cap,  By  V  lady,  thirty  years. 

1st  Cap.  What,  man !  't  is  not  so  much,  't  is 
not  so  much : 
T  is  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  Pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will. 
Some  five  and  twenty  years ;  and  then  we  masked. 

2nd  Cap,  Tis  more,  'tis  more:    his  son  is 
elder,  sir; 
His  son  is  thirty. 

Ut  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that  f 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom,  What  lady's  that,  which  doth  enrich 
the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ? 

Serv.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Rom,  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bom 
bright ! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear: 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear! 
So  shews  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crowsy 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shews. 
The  measure  done,  I  '11  watch  her  place  of  stand, 
And,  touching  hers,  make  blessed  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight ! 
For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night 

Tyb,  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague :~ 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy :  — What !  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  covered  with  an  antick  face, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  f 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

Itt  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinsman;   where- 
fore storm  ytoi  lo  f 

Tyb.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe ; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite, 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night 
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Is^  Cap.  Young  Romeo  ia  't? 
Tyb.  'T  is  he,  that  villain  Romeo. 

\ti  Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone ; 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-governed  youth : 
I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here  in  my  house  do  him  disparagement : 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him : 
It  is  my  will ;  the  which  if  thou  respect, 
Shew  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns. 
An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast 

Tifb.  It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest : 
1 11  not  endure  him. 

\tt  Cap.  He  shall  be  endured. 

What,  goodman  boy ! — I  say,  he  shall ;  go  to : 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you  ?  go  to. 
You  '11  not  endure  him  I — God  shall  mend  my 

soul — 
You  11  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests ! 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop !  you  11  be  the  man ! 
Tyb.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame. 
Ut  Cap.  Go  to,  go  to, 

You  are  a  saucy  boy : — is 't  so,  indeed  ? 
Tiiis  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you ; — I  know 

what. 
You  must  contrary  me !  marry,  'tis  time — 
Well  said,  my  hearts ! — You  are  a  princox ;  go : — 
Be  quiet,   or — More  light,   more   light.'^For 

shame ! — 
1 11  make  you   quiet :— what ! — Cheerly,    my 
hearts. 
Tyb.   Patience  perforce,  with   wilful  choler 
meeting. 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting. 
I  will  withdraw :  but  this  intrusion  shall. 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.  [  Exit. 
Rom,  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 

[To  Juliet. 
This  holy  shrine,  the  gende  fine  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 
To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 
JuL  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand 

too  much. 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shews  in  this ; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do 
touch, 
And  pahn  to  palm  is  holy  |)almers'  kiss. 
Horn.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 
JuL  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in 

prayer. 
Rom.  O  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what 
hands  do : 
They  pray;  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to 
despair. 
Jtd.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for 
prayers'  sake. 


Rom.  Then  move  not  while  my  prayers'  effect 
I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  thine,  my  sin  is  purged. 

[^Kissing  her. 
Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they 

have  took. 
Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips  ?    O  trespass  sweetly 
urged ! 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 
Jul.  You  kiss  by  the  book. 

Nurse.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word 

with  you. 
Rom.  What  is  her  mother? 

Nurse.  Marry,  bachelor, 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house. 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  virtuous : 
I  nursed  her  daughter,  that  you  talked  withal : 
I  tell  you — ^he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her, 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 
Rom.  Is  she  a  Capulet? 

0  dear  account  I  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt 
Ben.  Away,  begone ;  the  sport  is  at  the  best. 
Rom.  Ay,  so  I  fear ;  the  more  is  my  unrest. 
1st  Cap.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be 

gone: 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards. — 
Is  it  e'en  so  ?   Why,  then  I  thank  you  all : 

1  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen ;  good  night : — 
More  torches  here! — Come  on,  then  let's  to 

bed. 
Ah,  sirrah  [to  2nd  Cap.],  by  my  fay,  it  waxes 

late; 
I  '11  to  my  rest.    [Exeunt  all  but  J  u  liet  and  Nurse. 
Jul.  Come  hither,  nurse:  what  is  yon  gen- 
tleman? 
Nurse,  The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 
Jul.  What 's  he  that  now  is  going  out  of  door? 
Nurse.  Marry,  that  I   think  be  young  Pe- 

truchio. 
Jul.  What 's  he  that  follows  there,  that  would 

not  dance? 
Nurse.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go,  ask  his  name : — if  he  be  married. 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nurse.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague; 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  sprung  firom  my  only  hate ! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late ! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me. 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy. 
Nurse.  What's  this;  what's  this? 
Jul.  A  rhyme  I  learned  even  now 

Of  one  I  danced  withal. 

[One  calls  within^  **  Juliet." 
Nurse.  Anon,  anon  : — 

Come,  let 's  away ;  the  strangers  all  are  gone. 

[Exeunt, 
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EHler  Cliotua. 
Now  old  desire  dolh  in  IiIb  deatlibed  lie, 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  bis  heir; 
That  fair  for  which  love  groaned  for,  and  would  die. 

With  lender  Juliet  malrhed,  ii  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  i«  beloved,  and  loves  again. 

Alike,  bewitcMd  by  (lie  charm  of  looks  ; 
But  to  hia  foe  supposed  he  must  complain, 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks. 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  lo  swear  - 
And  slie  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-bclovfd  anywhere : 
But  pasaion  lends  them  power,  time  means,  to  meet. 
Temp 'ring  extremitieB  with  extreme  sweet. 

[ExU. 


Scene  I. — An  opm  Plaer,  adjaathtg  Capulet's 
Garden. 

Enter  Romeo. 
Am.  Caa  Igoforward,  when  my  heart  it  here? 
Tuni  back,  dull  earth,  and  fiod  thy  centre  out. 
[Ht  dimbt  the  urail,  and  Itapi  dovn  withm  it. 

Enter  Bentouo  and  Mercutio. 

Ben.  Romeo  I  my  couiin  Romeo  I 

Mer.  He  u  «[»e ; 

And,  on  my  life,  halh  Blalen  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  thia  way,  and  leaped  this  orcliard 
traU: 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer  Nay,  I  'II  conjure  too. — 

Romeo!  humours  I  madman  I  passion!  lover! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  ligh. 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied ; 
Cry  but  "Ah  me  I"  couple  but — love  and  dove; 
Spealt  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word. 
One  nickname  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 
Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim 
When  King  Cophetna  loved  the  beggar-nuiid. — 


He  heareth  not,  he  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  uot: 
The  ape  ii  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. — 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes. 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip. 
By  her  line  foot,  straight  leg,  and  i|uivering  thigh, 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie. 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  ui. 

Ben.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  Uiou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him  ;   'twould  anger 

To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it  and  conjured  it  down ; 
That  were  some  spite ;  my  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest;  and,  in  his  mistreis'  name, 
I  conjure  only  hut  to  raise  up  him. 
Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  these 

To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar-tree, 
And  wish  his  miitress  were  that  kind  of  fruit 
As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone. — 
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Romeo,  good  night : — I  '11  to  my  truckle-bed ; 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep : 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

Ben,  Go,  then ;  for  't  is  in  vain 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found. 

[  Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Capulet's  Garden, 

Enter  Romeo. 

Jtom.  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound. 

[Juliet  appears  above,  at  a  window. 

But  soft!    what  light  through  yonder  window 

breaks ! 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun ! — 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she  : 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off. — 
It  is  my  lady ;  O,  it  is  my  love  : 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were ! — 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing:  what  of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses ;  I  will  answer  it. — 
I  am  too  bold;  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stars. 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  I 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I 

Jul,  Ah  me ! 

Rom.  She  speaks : — 

O,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-uptum6d  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul,  O  Romeo,  Romeo!   wherefore  art  thou 
Romeo  7 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I  '11  no  longer  be  a  Capulet 

Rom.  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at 
this  ?  lAtide, 

Jul.  'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy ; — 
Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague. 


What 's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  name ! 
What 's  in  a  name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet : 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  called. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title. — Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I  '11  be  new  baptized : 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreened 
in  night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Ram.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee : 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred 
words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound : 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Rom,  Neither,  fair  maid,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

Jul.  How  cam*st  thou  hither,  tell  me?  and 
wherefore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom,  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch 
these  walls ; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  stop  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack!  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords :  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee 
here. 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from 
their  eyes ; 
And,  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  tlus 
place  ? 

Rom.  By  love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  in- 
quire : 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  washed  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  iny 
face; 
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Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke.     But  farewell  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  loye  me?  I  know  thou  wilt  say  "Ay;" 
And  I  will  take  thy  word :  yet,  if  thou  swear 'st, 
Tliou  mayst  prove  false :  at  lovers*  perjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.     O,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  : 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
1 11  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond; 
A.nd  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  haviour  light: 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I  '11  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
1  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  overheard'st,  ere  I  was  ware, 
My  true  love's  passion :  Uierefore  pardon  me ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Bom*  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops, — 

JuL  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant 
moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

Jui,  Do  not  swear  at  all : 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love — 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  swear.     Although  I  joy  in 
thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contrdct  to-night : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say — "It  lightens."     Sweet,  good 

night ! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast! 

Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ? 

Jid.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night? 

Rom.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow 
for  mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  re- 
quest it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  WoiUdst  thou   withdraw  it?  for  what 
purpose,  love? 

JuL  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 


The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[Nurse  calls  within. 
I  hear  some  noise  within :  dear  love,  adieu ! — 
Anon,  good  nurse ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true.- 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [£xi/. 

Rom.  O  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afeard, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream. 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 

Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night, 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
By  one  that  I  '11  procure  to  come  to  thee; 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite : 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I  'II  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world. 
Nurte  [within"].  Madam ! 
JuL  1  come  anon. — But  if  thou  meanest  not 
well, 
I  do  beseech  thee — 

Nurse  [withinl.  Madam! 
Jul.  By  and  by  I  come : — 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul — 

Jul.  A  thousand  times  good  night !        [Exit. 
Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse  to  want  thy 
light.— 
Love  goes  toward  love  as  schoolboys  from  their 

books ; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy 
looks.  [Retiring  slowly. 

Re-enter  Jumet,  above. 

Jul.  Hist!  Romeo,  hist! — O,  for  a  falconer's 
voice. 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again ! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than 

mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom.  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night ; 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears ! 

Jitl.  Romeo! 

Rom.  My  sweet! 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee? 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

JuL  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

JuL  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there. 
Remembering  how  I  love  thy  company. 
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Scene  HI.— Far 


F.nler  Fnui 


'.,  icilh  a  baitet. 


FiL  The  grey-eyed  mom  emilec  on  the  frovn- 
ing  night. 
Checkering  the  eastern  clouda  with  Btreaks  of 

liskt! 

And  flcckfi)  darktleis  like  a  drunknrd  reel* 
Friim  forth  day's  path  and  Titan 'a  fiery  wheels : 

«,  ere  the  sun  advance  liia  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  clieer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  mnet  iip-filt  this  osier  cage  ofoiirs, 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-jiiicf  d  flowcra. 
The  catth,  that  'a  naliire's  mother,  ia  her  tomb; 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  ia  her  womb: 
And  from  her  nomh,  children  of  divert  kind 

lueking  on  her  natural  bosom  find; 
Many  fur  many  virtues  excellent, 

ne  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  diflerent.' 
mickle  in  (he  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herh«,  planla,  stones,  and  their  tnie  qualiiiei. 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  ihe  eartli  doih  liie, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give; 


Bom.   And  I  '11  still  stay,  to  have  lliee  still 

Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 
Jid.  'Tia  almost  morning;  I  would  have  thee 

And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird ; 

Who  lets  it  hop  n  Utile  from  her  hand, 

Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  hia  twisted  gyve*,  ' 

And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 

So  loving-jealnua  of  hia  liberty.  i 

Rom.  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  woidd  I : 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing.    . 
Good  night,  good  night!  parting  is  such  sweet 

That  I  shall  say     '■  Gocd  n'ght,"  till  it  be  moi^ 

row.  [Exil. 

Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyea,  peace  in 

thy  breast ! — 

'Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  reat! 

Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  friar's  close  cell ; 

HiBheiptocrBTe,andmy  dear  hap  to  tell.  \_Exit. 
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Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strained  from  that  fair  use, 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse : 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied ; 
And  vice  sometime 's  by  action  dignified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'cine  power : 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each 

part; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart 
Two  such  opposed  Kings  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs, — ^grace  and  rude  will ; 
And,  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 
full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Good  morrow,  father! 
Fri,  BenedicUe ! 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ? — 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distempered  head, 
So  soon  to  bid  good-morrow  to  thy  bed : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye. 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie ; 
But  where  unbruis^d  youth  with  unstuifed  brain 
Duth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth 

reign : 
Therefore  tliy  earliness  doth  me  assive 
Thou  art  up-roused  by  some  distemperature ; 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right — 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 
Rom.  That  last  is  true ;  the  sweeter  rest  was 

mine. 
Fri,  God  pardon  sin!  wast  thou  with  Rosaline? 
Rom.  With  Rosaline,  my  ghostly  father  ?  no ; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name  *s  woe. 
Fri.  That 's  my  good  son :    but  where  hast 

thou  been,  then  ? 
Rom.  1 11  tell  thee  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 
I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy ; 
Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  wounded  me, 
That 's  by  me  wounded :  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies. 
I  hear  no  hatred,  blessed  man ;  for  lo. 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 
Fri.  Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy 
drift: 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrifl. 
Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear 
love  is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine ; 
And  all  combined,  save  what  tliou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage.  When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  wooed,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I  '11  tell  thee  as  we  pass :  but  this  I  pray, 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  this  day. 
Fri.  Holy  Saint  Francis!  what  a  change  is 
here! 


Is  Rosaline,  that  thou  didst  love  so  dear. 

So  soon  forsaken?  young  men's  love,  then,  lies 

Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 

Jetu  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 

Hath  washed  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline ! 

How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste. 

To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste ! 

The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears, 

Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears ; 

Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 

Of  an  old  tear,  tliat  is  not  washed  off  yet : 

If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine. 

Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline : 

And  art  thou  changed?  pronounce  this  sentence, 

then — 
*'  Women  may  fall,  when  there 's  no  strength  in 


men. 
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Rom.  Thou  chid'dst  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fri.  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not:   she  whom  I 
love  now, 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow : 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  O,  she  knew  well 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  go  with  me, 
In  one  respect  1 11  thy  assistant  be : 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove. 
To  turn  your  households'  rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom.  O,  let  us  hence ;  I  stand  on  sudden  haste. 

Fri.  Wisely  and  slow :  they  stumble  that  run 
fast.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Street, 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Where  the  devil  should  this  Romeo  be? — 
Came  he  not  home  to-night? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father's :  I  spoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.  Ah,  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench, 
that  Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  of  old  Capulet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 

Mer.  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Mer,  Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a 
letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master, 
how  he  dares,  being  dared. 

Mer,  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead ! 
stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye;  shot 
through  the  ear  with  a  love-song ;  the  very  pin 
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of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  Wind  bow-boy's  butt- 
shaft: — and  is  he  a  man  to  encounter  Tybalt? 

Ben,  Why,  what  is  Tybalt? 

Mt:r.  More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you. 
O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments. 
He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song;  keeps  time, 
distance,  and  proportion;  rests  me  his  minim 
rest — one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom :  the 
very  butcher  of  a  silk  button ;  a  duellist,  a 
duellist :  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house ;  of 
the  first  and  second  cause.  Ah,  the  immortal 
passado !  the  punto  reverso !  the  hay ! 

Btn,  The  what? 

Mer,  The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting 
fantasticoes ;  these  new  tuners  of  accents !  ''  By 
Jesu,  a  very  good  blade !" — "A  very  tall  man !" 
— "A  very  good  whore." — Why,  is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  grandsire,  that  we  should  be 
thus  afflicted  with  these  strange  flies,  these 
fashion-mongers,  these  pardonnez-nuM,  who 
stand  so  much  on  the  new  form  that  they  can- 
not sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench  ?  O,  their  botUy 
their  h<m$  1 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben,  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer,  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring : — 
O,  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified ! — Now  is 
he  for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in : 
Laura,  to  liis  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen-wench ; — 
marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  be-rhyme  her : 
Dido,  a  dowdy;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy;  Helen  and 
Hero,  hildiDgs  and  harlots ;  Thisb^,  a  grey  eye 
or  80,  but  not  to  the  purpose.- — Signior  Romeo, 
bonjour!  there's  a  French  salutation  to  your 
French  slop.  You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly 
last  night. 

'Bom,  Goodrmorrow  to  you  both.  What  coun* 
terfeit  did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer,  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip :  can  you  not 
conceive  ? 

Bam,  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business 
was  great ;  and  in  such  a  cas^  ^  mine,  a  man 
may  strain  courtesy. 

Mer.  That 's  aa  much  as  to  say,  such  a  case 
as  yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  tlie  hams,] 

Bom,  Meaning,  to  courtesy. 

Mer.  Thou  hast  most  kin^y  hit  it. 

Bom,  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer,  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Bom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.  Right, 

Bom.  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well-flowered. 

Mer,  Well  said.  Follow  me  this  jest  now,  till 
tliou  hast  worn  out  thy  pump ;  that,  when  the 
single  sole  of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  lemaio, 
filter  the  wearing,  splely  singular. 


Bom,  O  single-eoled  jest,  solcdy  suigular  fur 
the  singleness ! 

Mer,  Come  between  us,  good  Benvclio;  my 
wits  falL 

Bom,  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs ;  or 
I  '11  cry  a  match. 

Mer,  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  wildgoose-cbace, 
I  have  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild- 
goose  in  one  of  thy  wits  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
in  my  whole  five.  Was  I  with  you  there  for 
the  goose? 

Bom,  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  anything, 
when  thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose. 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Bom,  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  uoL 

Mer,  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  is 
a  most  sharp  sauce. 

Bom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet 
goose  ? 

Mer 4  O,  here 's  a  witof  cheverel,  that  stretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad ! 

Bom,  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word  ''  broad:" 
which  added  to  the  goose,  proves  diee  far  and 
wide  a  broad  goose. 

Mer,  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groan- 
ing for  love?  Now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art 
thou  Romeo ;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by 
art  as  well  as  by  nature :  for  this  drivelling  love 
is  like  a  great  natural,  that  runs  lolhug  up  and 
down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben,  Stop  there ;  stop  there. 

Mer,  Thou  deairest  me  to  stop  in  my  tale, 
against  the  hair. 

Ben.  Thou  wouldst  else  have  made  thy  tale 
large. 

Mer,  O,  thou  art  deceived;  I  would  have 
made  it  short :  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole 
depth  of  my  tale :  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy 
the  argument  no  longer. 

Bam.  Here 's  goodly  geer ! 

Enter  Niurse  and  Peter* 

Mer.  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Ben.  Two,  two ;  a  shirt  and  a  smock. 

Nurse,  Peter ! 

Peter.  Anon? 

Nuree.  My  fan,  Peter. 

Mer.  Good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face;  for  her 
fan 's  the  fairer  face. 

Nurtfi  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nuree.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  'T  is  no  less,  I  tell  you ;  for  the  bawdy 
hand  of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurte.  Out  upon  you,  what  a  man  are  you! 

Bom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hatb  made 
himself  to  mar, 
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Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  thM  ]mw  to  hear 

Am.  I  will  ibUow  jrou. 

himself  talk;  a.id  will  speak  mo»  in  •  minute 

dfer.  Farewell,  ancient  Udy ;  farewell,  "  lady, 

than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

bdy,  lady.' 

IBjcemt  Mbhcutio  UTid  Benvolio. 

Nurte.  An  a  tpeuk  enything  against  me,  1 11 

JVurw.  Marry,  farewell!— I  pray  yoa,ur,  what 

take  him  down  an  '■  were  lustier  tlisu  be  is,  and 
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twenty  such  Jacks ;  and  if  I  cannot,  I  '11  find 
those  tl^at  shall.  Scurvy  knave  !  I  am  none  of 
his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none  of  his  skains-mates ! — 
And  thou  must  stand  hy  too,  and  suffer  ever}' 
knave  to  use  me  at  his  pleasure ! 

Pet,  I  saw  nu  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure : 
if  I  had,  my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been 
out,  I  warrant  you.  I  dare  draw,  as  soon  as 
another  man,  if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quanel, 
and  the  law  on  my  side. 

Nurse,  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vexed  that 
every  part  about  me  quivers.  Scurvy  knave ! — 
Pray  you,  sir,  a  word :  and  as  I  told  you, 
my  young  lady  bade  me  inquire  you  out; 
what  she  bade  me  say,  I  will  keep  to  myself : 
but  first  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should  lead  her  into 
a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were  a  very 
gross  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  say :  for  the 
gentlewoman  is  young ;  and  therefore,  if  you 
should  deal  double  with  her,  truly  it  were  an  ill 
thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and 
very  weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and 
mistress.     I  protest  unto  thee, — 

Nurse.  Good  heart !  and  i'  faith  I  will  tell  her 
as  much.    Lord,  lord,  she  will  be  a  joyful  woman ! 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurse?  thou 
dost  not  mark  me. 

Nurse.  I  will  tell  her  sir,  that  you  do  pro- 
test; which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike 
offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to 
shrift 
This  afternoon ; 

And  there  she  shall,  at  Friar  Laurence'  cell 
Be  shrived,  and  married.    Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurse.  No,  truly,  sir,  not  a  penny. 

Rom.  Go  to ;  I  say  you  shall. 

Nurse.  This  afternoon,  sir  ?  well,  she  shall  be 
there. 

Rom.  And  stay,  good  nurse,  behind  the  abbey- 
wall: 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee  ; 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like 'a  tackled  stair: 
Wliich  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell !  be  trusty,  and  I  '11  quit  thy  pains. 
Farewell !  commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

Nurse.  Now  God  in  heaven  bless  thee ! — Hark 
you,  sir. 

Rom.  What  sayst  thou,  my  dear  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret?    Did  you  ne'er 
hear  say. 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.  I  warrant  thee;  my  man 's  as  true  as  steel. 

Nurse.  Well,  sir;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest 
lady — Lord,  lord!   when  'twas  a  little  prating 


thing — O,  there 's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris, 
that  would  fain  lay  knife  aboard  ;  but  she,  good 
soul,  had  as  lieve  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see 
him.  I  anger  her  sometimes,  and  tell  her  that 
Paris  is  the  properer  man ;  but  I  '11  warrant  you, 
when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in 
the  varsal  world.  Doth  not  rosemary  and  Ro- 
meo begin  both  with  a  letter  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  nurse:  what  of  that?  both  with  an  IL 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker !  that 's  the  dog's  name : 
R  is  for  the  dog.  No ;  I  know  it  begins  with 
some  other  letter:  and  she  hath  the  prettiest 
sententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary,  tliat  it 
would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  [Eiit. 

Nurse.  Ay,  a  thousand  times. — Peter ! 

Pet.  Anon? 

Nurse.  Before,  and  apace.  [^ExeutU. 
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Scene  V. — Capulet's  Garden. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jid.  llie  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send 
the  nurse  : 
In  half  an  hour  she  promised  to  return. 
Perchance  she  cannot  meet  him : — that 's  not  so.— 
O,  she  is  lame !  love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts, 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams, 
Driving  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills: 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinioned  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours; — yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections,  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She  'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love, 
And  his  to  me : 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead; 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead. 

Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 

O  God,  she  comes! — O  honey  nurse,  what  news? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him  ?    Send  thy  man  away. 
Nurse.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.    [£jri/  Peter. 
Jul.  Now,  good  sweet  nurse ; — O  lord !  why 
look'st  thou  sad  I 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily : 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

Nurse,  I  am  aweary ;  give  me  leave  awhile. — 
Fie,  how  my  bones  ache !    What  a  jaunt  have  I 
had! 
Jul.  I  would  thou  hadafc  my  bones,  and  I  thy 
news. 
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Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  speak; — ^good,  good 
nurse,  speak. 
Nurse.  Jesu,  what  haste?  can  you  not  stay 
awhile  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 
Jul,  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou 
hast  breath 
To  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excuse  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse, 
h  thy  news  good  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that ; 
Ssy  either,  and  I  '11  stay  the  circumstance : 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  is 't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurte,  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice ; 
rou  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man.  Romeo ! 
DO,  not  he :  though  his  face  be  better  than  any 
man's,  yet  his  leg  excels  all  men's ;  and  for  a 
band,  and  a  foot,  and  a  body,  though  they  be  not 
to  be  talked  on,  yet  they  are  past  compare.  He 
is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  but,  I  '11  warrant 
Iiim,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. — Go  thy  ways,  wench ; 
serve  God. — What,  have  you  dined  at  home? 

Jul.  No,  no.    But  all  this  did  I  know  before : 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage ;  what  of  that? 
Nurte.  Lord,  how  my  head  aches !   what  a 
head  have  I ! 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o'  t'  other  side ;—  O,  my  back,  my  back  1 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down  I 
Jul.  V  faith  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well. 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me  what  says  my 
love? 
Nurte.  Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentle- 
man. 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome. 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous, — Where  is  your  mo- 
ther? 
Jul.  Where  is  my  mother ! — why,  she  is  within : 
Where  should  she  be? — How  oddly  thou  repliest : 
"  Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman, — 
Where  is  your  mother?" 

Nurte.  O,  God's  lady  dear ! 

Are  you  so  hot?  Marry,  come  up,  I  trow! 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 
Jul.  Here 's  such  a  coil ! — Come,  what  says 

Romeo  7 
Nurte.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to- 
day? 
Jul.  I  have. 

Nurte.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  Friar  Laurence' 
cell; 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife. 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks : 
They  '11  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church :  I  must  another  way, 


To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's-nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark. 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight ; 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 
Go ;  I  '11  to  dinner ;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 
Jul.  Hie  to  high  fortune ! — honest  nurse,  fare- 
well. [Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act. 
That  aftei^hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 

Rom.   Amen,  amen!  but  come  what  sorrow 
can. 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight. 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare : 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die :  like  fire  and  powder. 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume.     The  sweetest 

honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite. 
Therefore,  love  moderately :  long  love  doth  so : 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady  : — O,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint ! 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall :  so  light  is  vanity. 

Jul,  Good  even  to  my  ghostly  c6nfessor. 

Fri.  Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us 
both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  else  are  his  thanks  too 
much. 

Rom.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heaped  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagined  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words. 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament. 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth ; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealtli. 

Fri.  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make 
short  work : 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  I. — A  Public  Place, 

Enter  Mercutio,  Bknvolio,  Page,  and  Servants. 

Ben.  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let 's  retire: 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capiilets  abroad  ; 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  shall  not  'scape  a  brawl : 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 

Afer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows  that, 
when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me 
his  sword  upon  the  table,  and  says,  **  God  send 
me  no  need  of  thee !"  and,  by  the  operation  of  the 
second  cup,  draws  it  on  the  drawer,  when  indeed 
there  is  no  need. 

Ben,  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  ? 

Mer,  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in 
thy  mood  as  any  in  Italy :  and  as  soon  moved  to 
be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben,  And  what  to  ? 

Mer,  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should 
have  none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 
Thou !  why,  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that 
hath  a  hair  more  or  a  hair  less  in  his  beard  than 
thou  hast.  Thou  wUt  quarrel  with  a  man  for 
cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause thou  hast  hazel  eyes.  What  eye,  but  such 
an  eye,  would  spy  out  such  a  quarrel  ?  Tliy  head 
is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ; 
and  yet  thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an 
egg  for  quarrelling.  Thou  hast  quarrelled  with 
a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street,  because  he  hath 
wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun. 
Didst  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing 
his  new  doublet  before  Easter?  with  another  for 
tying  his  new  shoes  with  old  riband?  and  yet 
thou  wilt  tutor  me  from  quarrelling ! 

Ben,  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art, 
any  man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Mer,  The  fee-simple  ?     O  simple ! 

Enter  Tybalt  and  others. 

Ben.  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 
Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 


Tyb.  Follow  me  close,  for  I  will  speak  to  them. 
Gentlemen,  good  den :  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us?  Cou- 
ple it  with  something ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir, 
if  you  will  give  me  occasion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  with- 
out giving  ? 

2yb,  Mercutio,  thou  consortest  with  Romeo,— 

Mer,  Consort !  what,  dost  thou  make  us  mlD- 
itrels  ?  an  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear 
nothing  but  discords:  here*s  my  fiddlestick; 
here  's  that  shall  make  you  dance.  'Zounds, 
consort  I 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men: 
Either  withdraw  into  some  private  place, 
Or  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  else  depart :  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let 
them  gaze : 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Tyb,  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir ;  here  comes 
my  man. 

Mer.  But  1 11  be  hanged,  sir,  if  he  wear  your 
livery : 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he  11  be  your  follower; 
Your  worship  in  that  sense  may  call  him  **m«n." 

2yb.  Romeo,  the  love  I  bear  thee  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this— Thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love 
thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting. — Villain  am  I  none ; 
Therefore  farewell ;  I  see  thou  know'st  me  not 

7'yb.  Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
That  thou  hast  done  me ;  therefore  turn  and  draw. 

Rom.  I  do  protest  I  never  injured  thee ; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  c^st  devise, 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love : 
And  so,  good  Capulet, — which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own, — be  satisfied. 
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Ram.  Gentle  Hercutio,  put  Ihy  rapier  up. 
Mer.  Come,  air,  jourpawado.      [TAeyjfjAf, 
Aon.   Draw,    BenvoUo ;     btat   down    th«r 

GtoUemen,  for  ibame  !  forbear  thia  outrage  :— 
Tj'batt — Mercutial  the  Prince  expretily  hath 
Forbidden  bandying  in  Verona  itieeta. 
Hold  Tybalt;— good  Mercutiol 

lExeunl  Ttbalt  and  hu  Partiaana. 

^f-  I  am  hurt. — 

^  plague  o'  both  the  liouieg ! — I  am  aped. — 
Ii  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Btn.  What,  art  tbou  hurt? 


Afer.  Ay,  ay,  a  icratcb,  a  tcratch :  marry,  '1  is 
enough. — 
Where  U  my  page  7 — go,  villain,  fetch  a  aurgeon. 
[£n7  Page. 

/torn.  Courage,  man;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Met.  No,  't  [■  not  ao  deep  oa  a  well,  nor  ao 
wide  aa  a  church-door;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill 
aerve.  Aitc  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  ■hall 
find  me  a  grate  man.  1  am  peppered,  I  war- 
rant, for  this  world. — A  pingue  o'  both  your 
houses  i  ^What,  a  dog,  a  rat,  u  mouse,  a  cat,  to 
scratch  a  man  to  death  I  a  hrnggatl,  a  rogue,  a 
villain,  that  fighta  by  the  book  of  arithmetic  ! — 
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Why  the  devil  came  you  between  us?      I  was 
hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rom,  I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Mer.  Help  me  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  shall  faint. — A  plague  o'  both  your  houses ! 
They  have  made  worms'-meat  of  me  : 
I  have  it,  and  soundly  too. — Your  houses ! 

[^Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Benvolio. 

Rom.  This  gentleman,  the  Prince's  near  ally, 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  Imrt 
In  my  behalf:  my  reputation  stained 
With  Tybalt's  slander ;  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  cousin  : — O  sweet  Juliet, 
Tiiy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate. 
And  in  my  temper  softened  valour's  steel. 

Re-enter  Benvolio. 

Ben,    O  Romeo,    Romeo,  brave   Mercutio 's 
dead : 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds, 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth ! 
Rom.  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth 
depend : 
lliis  but  begins  the  woe  ;  others  must  end. 

Re-enter  Tybalt. 

Ben,  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rom,  Alive !  in  triumph !  and  Mercutio  slain ! 
Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity. 
And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now ! — 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  "  villain"  back  again, 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me  ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company : 
Either  thou  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 

Tyh,  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort 
him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  shall  determine  that. 

IThey fight:  Tybalt fallt, 

Ben.  Romeo,  away,  be  gone ! 
Tlie  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain. 
Stand  not  amazed :  the  Prince  will  doom  thee  death. 
If  thou  art  taken  : — hence !  be  gone  I  away ! 

Rom.  O,  I  am  fortune's  fool ! 

Ben.  Why  do^t  thou  stay? 

\^Exit  RoMBo. 

Enter  Citizens,  j*c. 

Ut  CU.  Which  way  ran  he  that  killed  Mercutio  ? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Ben,  There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

lit  CU.  Up,  sir,  go  with  me : 

I  charge  thee  in  the  Prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince,  attended;  Montague,  Capulet, 
their  Ladies,  and  others. 
Priti.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 


Ben.  O  noble  Prince,  I  can  discover  all 
Tlie  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : — 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

Lady  C.  Tybalt,  my  cousin ! — O  my  brother's 
child ! 
O  Prince, — O  cousin, — husband, — the  blood  is 

spilled 
Of  my  dear  kinsman ! — Prince,  as  thou  art  true. 
For  blood  of  ours,  shed  blood  of  Montague.— 

0  cousin,  cousin ! 

Prin,  Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray  ? 

Ben,  Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo's  hand 
did  slay ; 
Romeo  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  betliink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was,  and  urged  withal 
Your  high  displeasure.     All  this — uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly 

bowed — 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilU 
With  piercing  steel,  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point, 
And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalr,  whose  dexterity 
Retorts  it :  Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 
"Hold,  friends!    friends,  part!"   and,  swifter 

than  his  tongue. 
His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 
And  'twixt  them  rushes ;  underneath  whose  arm 
An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled  : 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertained  revenge, 
And  to 't  they  go  like  lightning ;  for  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tybalt  slain; 
And,  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly. 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

Lady  C,  He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague; 
Affection  makes  him  false,  he  speaks  not  true : 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife, 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 

1  beg  for  justice ;  which  thou,  Prince,  must  give: 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt ;  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prin,  Romeo  slew  him ;  he  slew  Mercutio : 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe? 

Mon.  Not  Romeo,  Prince,  he  was  Mercutio's 
friend : 
His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  should  end, 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin,  And  for  that  offence, 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence. 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hates'  proceeding ; 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a-bleeding: 
But  I  '11  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine. 
That  you  shall  all  repent  tlie  loss  of  mine. 
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I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses ; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out  abuses; 
'llierefore  use  none :  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste, 
Kise,  when  he  *s  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. — 
Bear  hence  tliis  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill. 

lExeunt, 


Scene  II. — A  Boom  in  Capulet's  House. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul,  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phoebus'  lodging :  such  a  wagoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. — 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night. 
That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalked  of  and  unseen ! — 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties :  or,  if  love  be  blind. 
It  best  agrees  with  night. — Come,  civil  night. 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black. 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Played  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods  : 
Hood  my  unmanned  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks. 
With  thy  black  mantle;  till  strange  love,  grown 

bold. 
Think  true  love  acted,  simple  modesty. 
Come,  night ! — Come,  Romeo !  come,  thou  day 

in  night ! 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  snow  upon  a  raven's  back. — 
Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving,  black-browed 

night ! 
Give  me  my  Romeo :  and,  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  wiU  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. — 
O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love. 
But  not  possessed  it ;  and,  though  I  am  sold. 
Not  yet  enjoyed.     So  tedious  is  this  day 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes 
And  may  not  wear  them. — O,  here  comes  my  nurse. 

Enter  Nurse,  loith  cords. 

And  she  brings  news ;  and  every  tongue  that  speaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  speaks  heavenly  eloquence. — 
Now,  nurse,  what  news?  What  hast  thou  there? 

the  cords 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch  ? 
Nurse,  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

[llirows  them  down. 
Jul.  Ah  me,  what  news  ?  why  dost  thou  wring 
thy  hands  ? 


Nurse.  Ah,  well-a-day !  he 's  dead,  he 's  dead, 
he  's  dead ! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone ! 
Alack  the  day  ! — he  's  gone,  he 's  killed,  he 's 
dead! 

Jul.  Can  heaven  be  so  envious  ? 

Nurse.  Romeo  can. 

Though  heaven  cannot. — O  Romeo,  Romeo ! 
Whoever  would  have  thought  it  ? — Romeo ! 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me 
thus? 
This  torture  should  be  roared  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  ''Ay," 
And  that  bare  vowel  "  I "  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  "Ay;" 
Or  those  eyes  shut  that  make  thee  answer  "  Ay." 
If  he  be  slain,  say  **  Ay ; "  or  if  not,  "  No :  " 
Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe. 

Nurse.  1  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine 
eyes, — 
God  save  the  mark ! — ^here  on  his  manly  breast. 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse ; 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaubed  in  blood. 
All  in  gore  blood! — I  swooned  at  the  sight. 

Jul.  O  break,  my  heart ! — ^poor  bankrout,  break 
at  once ! 
To  prison,  eyes ;  ne'er  look  on  liberty ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign ;  end  motion  here ; 
And  thou  and  Romeo  press  one  heavy  bier ! 

Nurse.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  friend  I 
had! 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honest  gentleman ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead ! 

Jul.  What  storm  is  this,  that  blows  so  contrary ! 
Is  Romeo  slaughtered,  and  is  Tybalt  dead? 
My  dear-loved  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? — 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom! 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurse.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished; 
Romeo,  that  killed  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul.  O  God !— did  Romeo's  hand  shed  Tybalt's 
blood? 

Nurse.  It  did,  it  did;  alas  the  day !  it  did. 

Jul.  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow 'ring  face ! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant,  fiend  angelical! 
Dove-feathered  raven !  wolvish-ravening  lamb ! 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st ; 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain ! — 
O,  natiure !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? 
Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound  ?    O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace ! 
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Nurte.  There  's  no  tnist, 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men  :  all  perjured, 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. — 
Ah,  where  's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua  vitee  : 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me 

old.— 
Shame  come  to  Romeo ! 

Jul,  Blistered  be  thy  tongue 

For  such  a  wish !  he  was  not  bom  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit ; 
For  't  is  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crowned 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him ! 

Nurse.  Will  you  speak  well  of  him  that  killed 

your  cousin  ? 
Jul,  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  hus- 
band? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy 

name, 
When  I,  thy  three-hours'  wife,  have  mangled  it? 
But  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  killed  my  hus- 
band : — 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring ; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain ; 
And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my 

liusband : 
All  this  is  comfort :  wherefore  weep  I,  then? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death, 
That  murdered  me :  I  would  forget  it  fain ; 
But  O !  it  presses  to  my  memory. 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds : 
''.Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo— -banished :" 
That  "  banished,"  that  one  word  "  banished," 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.  Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 
Or,  if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs, 
Why  followednot,  when  she  said,"  Tybalt  'sdead," 
"Thy  father,"  or  "  thy  mother,"  nay,  or  both, 
Which  modem  lamentation  might  have  moved  ? 
But,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
"  Romeo  is  banished !" — to  speak  that  word, 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead : — "  Romeo  is  banished ! " 
There  ia  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound, 
In  that  word's  death;  no  words  can  that  woe 

sound. — 
Where  is  my  father  and  my  mother,  nurse  ? 
Nurse.  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's 
corse: 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?   I  will  bring  you  thither. 
Jul,  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears?  mine 
shall  be  spent, 
When  theirs  are  dry,  fDr  Romeo'a  banishment. 


Take  up  those  cords : — Poor  ropes,  you  are  be- 
guiled, 
Both  you  and  I ;  for  Romeo  is  exfled : 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed ; 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden- widowed. 
Come,  cords ;  come,  nurse ;  I  '11  to  my  wedding- 
bed; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead ! 

Nurse,  Hie  to  your  chamber :  I  '11  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you :  I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night : 
I  '11  to  him  ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 
Jul.  O  find  him !  give  this  ring  to  my  true 
knight. 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell. 

[Exetmt. 


Scene  III. — Friar  Laurence's  CeU. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romso* 

Fri.  Romeo,  come  forth;    come  forth,  thou 
fearful  man : 
Affliction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom.  Father,  what  news  ?  what  is  the  Prince's 
doom? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand. 
That  I  yet  know  not? 

Fri.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company. 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  Prince's  doom. 

Bam.  What  less  than  doomsday  is  the  Prince's 
doom? 

Fri.  A  gentler  judgment  vanished  from  his 
lips: 
Nut  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment. 

Bom.   Ha!  banishment?     Be  merciful,  say 
"  death :" 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death:  do  not  say  <* banish- 
ment." 

Fri.  Here  from  Verona  art  thou  banished : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Bom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls; 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence  banished  is  banished  from  the  world, 
And  world's  exile  is  death.     Then  banishment 
Is  death  misterraed  :  calling  death  banishment, 
Thou  cutt'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fri.  O  deadly  sin !  O  rude  unthankfulness ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  caDs  death ;  but  the  kind  Prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rushed  aside  the  law. 
And  turned  that  black  word  "  death  "  to  "  banish- 
ment :" 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not 
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Bom.  T 18  torture,  and  not  mercy.    Heaven 
is  here, 
Where  Juliet  lives ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog, 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing, 
Lire  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her ; 
But  Romeo  may  not — More  validity, 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship,  lives 
In  carrion  flies  than  Romeo :  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand. 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips ; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty. 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin ; 
But  Romeo  may  not ;  he  is  banished : 
Flies  may  do  this,  when  I  from  this  must  fly : 
lliey  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished. 
And  sayst  thou  yet  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
Haditthou  no  poison  mixed,no  sharp^ound  knife, 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 
Bat  '*  banished,"  to  kfll  me  ?    *<  Banished ! " 
0  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ; 
Howlings  attend  it.    How  hast  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  c6nfessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  a  friend  professed, 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word  ''banished?" 

Fri.  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak 
a  word. 

jRofli.  O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Fri,  I  '11  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word : 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Bom,  Yet«banish6d?"— Hangupphiloeophy ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  Prince's  doom ; 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not :  talk  no  more. 

Fri,  O,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 

i2o9i.  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men 
have  no  eyes? 

Fri,  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Bom,  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost 
not  feel : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love. 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered. 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then  mightst  thou  speak,  then  mightst  thou  tear 

thy  hair. 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Fru  Arise;  one  knocks;  good  Romeo,  hide 
thyself.  [^Knocking  within. 

Bowl  Not  I ;  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick 
groans, 
Miflt-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

l^Knockinff. 

Fri,  Hark,  how  they  knock ! — Who 's  there? — 
Romeo,  arise ; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken : — Stay  awhile : — stand  up ; 

[^Knocking, 


Run  to  my  study : — By  and  by : — ^God's  will  1 
What  wilfidness  is  this  ? — I  come,  I  come. 

IKnoekinff. 
Who  knocks  so  hard?  whence  come  you?  what 's 
your  will  ? 
Nurae  [within].  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  shall 
know  my  errand : 
I  come  from  Lady  Juliet. 
Fri,  Welcome,  then. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse,  O  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar. 
Where 's  my  lady's  lord ;  where 's  Romeo? 

Fri,  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears 
made  drank. 

Nuree.  O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case ; 
Just  in  her  case ! 

Fri,  O  wofiil  sympathy ! 

Piteous  predicament ! 

Nurse,  Even  so  lies  she, 

Blubbering  and  weeping,   weeping  and  blub- 
bering.— 
Stand  up,  stand  up ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man : 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rite  and  stand ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? 

Rom,  Nurse! 

Nurse,  Ah  sir!   ah  sir!— Well,  death's  the 
end  of  all. 

Bom,  Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet?  how  is  it  with  her  7 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer. 
Now  I  have  stained  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  removed  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she,  and  how  doth  she,  and  what  says 
My  c6ncealed  lady  to  our  cancelled  love  ? 

Nurse,  O,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps 
and  weeps ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed ;  and  then  starts  up. 
And  Tybalt  calls ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries. 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Eom,  As  if  that  name. 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murder  her ;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murdered  her  kinsman. — O  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me. 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion.  [Drawing  his  sword, 

Fri,  Hold  thy  desperate  hand ! 

Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out  thou  art  : 
Thy  tears  are  womanish ;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast : 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man ! 
Or  ill-beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both ! 
Thou  hast  amazed  me :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  tempered. 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady  that  in  thy  life  lives, 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself? 
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Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and 

earth? 
Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do 

meet 
In  thee  at  once ;  which  thou  at  once  wouldst  lose. 
Fie,  fie !  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy 

wit; 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound'st  in  all. 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax. 
Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man  : 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury. 
Killing  that  love  which   thou  hast  vowed  to 

cherish : 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both. 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask, 
Is  set  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 
And  thou  dismembered  with  thine  own  defence. — 
What,  rouse  thee,  man  I  thy  Juliet  is  alive, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead ; 
There  art  thou  happy :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee, 
But  thou  slew'st  Tybalt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too : 
The  law,  that  threatened  death,  becomes  thy 

friend. 
And  turns  it  to  exile ;  there  art  thou  happy : 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back ; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array; 
But,  like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench, 
Tliou  frown 'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love : 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed ; 
Ascend  her  chamber ;  hence  and  comfort  her : 
But  look  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set. 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua ; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends, 
Beg  pardon  of  the  Prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentation. — 
Go  before,  nurse :  commend  me  to  thy  lady ; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed, 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto : 
Romeo  is  coming. 

Nurse,  O,  Lord,  I  could  have  stayed  here  all 
the  night, 
To  hear  good  counsel.     O,  what  learning  is ! — 
My  lord,  I  '11  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurse,  Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bade  me  give 
you,  sir: 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

[^Exit  Nurse. 

Rom,  How  well  my  comfort  is  revived  by  this ! 

Fri,  Go  hence :  good  night ;  and  here  stands 
all  your  state : — 


Either  begone  before  the  watch  be  set, 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguised  from  hence. 
Sojourn  in  Mantua :  I  '11  find  out  your  man, 
And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here. 
Give  me  thy  hand;  't  is  late :  farewell;  good  night 
Rom,  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me, 
It  were  a  grief  so  brief  to  part  with  thee. 
Farewell.  \^ExeuHU 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Capulet's  House, 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily, 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  ^ughter. 
Look  you,  she  loved  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly, 
And  so  did  I : — well  we  were  bom  to  die. — 
'T  is  very  late ;  she  '11  not  come  down  to-nighL 
I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo. 
Madam,   good  night:    commend   me  to  your 
daughter. 

Lady  C,  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early 
to-morrow ; 
To-night  she 's  mewed  up  to  her  heaviness. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love  :  I  think  she  will  be  ruled 
In  all  respects  by  me ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love ; 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  next— 
But  soft, — what  day  is  this  ? 

Par,  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap,  Monday  ?  ha !  ha  I  Well,  Wednesday  is 
too  soon ; 
O'  Thursday  let  it  be  i—o*  Thursday  tell  her. 
She  shall  be  married  to  ttiis  noble  earl. — 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  do  you  like  this  haste  ? 
We  '11  keep  no  great  ado :  a  friend  or  two : 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly, 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much : 
Therefore  we  'U  have  some  half-a-dozen  friends, 
And  there  an  end.  But  what  say  you  to  Thursday  ? 

Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were 
to-morrow. 

Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone  :  o'  Thursday  be  it, 

then. — 

Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed, 

Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding-day.— 

Farewell,  my  lord. — Light  to  my  chamber,  bo. 

Afore  me,  it  is  so  very  late  that  we 

May  call  it  early  by  and  by.— Good  night. 

[EiewU. 
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Scene  V. — Juliet'i  Chambtr. 
Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
JmI.  Wiltlhoubegone!  itisnot  yetnetrdi 
It  waa  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hoHow  of  thine  ear: 
Nightly  >be  lings  on  jon  pomegranate  tree. 
Believe  me,  love,  it  «a*  the  nightingale. 


Bom.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom ; 
No  nightingale.  Look,  love,  what  envioui  atreaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  doudl  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misly  mountain  tops. 
I  must  he  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jut.  Yon  light  ia  not  daylight ;  I  know  it,  I ; 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  aun  exhales. 


To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torchbearer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua ; 
Th«»refore  stay  yet ;  thou  need'at  not  to  be  gone. 
Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
1  '11  aay,  yon  gtey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
Tiabut  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia'i  brow; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  Taulty  heaven  lo  high  above  our  heads. 
I  bare  more  care  to  stay  than  nill  to  go : 


Come,  death,  and  welcome  1  Juliet  will*  it  so. — 
How  is 't,  my  soul  I  let 's  talk ;  it  ia  not  dny. 
Jid.  It  is,  it  ia :  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away : 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  diacorda  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  divirion  ; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  u* : 
Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eye>i 
O,  now  I  would  they  bad  changed  voices  too 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 
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Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day. 
O,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 
Rom,  More  light  and  liglit? — more  dark  and 
dark  our  woes. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Madam! 

Jul.  Nurse? 

Nurse.  Your  lady  mother  's  coming  to  your 
chamber : 
The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about. 

lExU  Nurse. 

Jul.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 

Rom.  Farewell,  farewell !  one  kiss,  and  1 11 
descend.  [Romeo  descends. 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  love !  lord !  ay,  hus- 
band, friend! 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  i*  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days : 
O  !  by  this  coimt  I  shall  be  much  in  years 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.  O,  think'st  thou  we  shidl  ever  meet  again? 

Rom.  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  these  woes  shall 
serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  O  God,  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  so  low, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Rom.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you : 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu,  adieu! 

[Exit  RoifEo. 

Jul.  O  fortune,  fortune ;  all  men  call  thee  fickle : 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renowned  for  faith  ?    Be  fickle,  fortune ; 
For  then  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long, 
But  send  him  back. 

Ltuiy  C,  [tri/Ain].  Ho,  daughter!  are  you  up? 

Jul.  Who  is  't  that  calls  ?  is  it  my  lady  mother? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither  ? 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

Lady  C.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 
Jul,  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

Lady  C.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's 
death? 
What,  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with 

tears? 
An  if  thou  couldst,  thou  couldst  not  make  him 

live; 
Therefore  have  done:  some  grief  shews  much 

of  love, 
But  much  of  grief  shews  still  some  want  of  wit. 
Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 


Lady  C.  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the 
friend 
Which  you  weep  for. 

Jid.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

Lady  C.  WeU,  girl,  tliou  weep*8t  not  so  much 
for  his  death, 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughtered  Iiim. 

Jul.  What  villain,  madam  ? 

Lady  C.  That  same  villain,  Romeo. 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder. 
God  pardon  him !  I  do  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man  like  he  doth  grieve  my  heart. 

Lady  C.  That  is  because  the  traitor  murderer 
lives. 

Jul.  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my 
hands. 
'Would  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's  death ! 

Lady  C.  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear 
thou  not : 
Then  weep  no  more.  I  '11  send  to  one  in  Mantua, 
Where  that  same  banished  runagate  doth  Hve, 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustomed  dram, 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company : 
And  then  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 

Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him — dead — 
Is  my  poor  heart,  so  for  a  kinsman  vexed:— 
Madam,  if  you  could  but  find  out  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it, 
That  Romeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof, 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.     O,  how  my  heart  abhon 
To  hear  him  named, — and  cannot  come  to  him,— 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin 
Upon  his  body  tliat  hath  slaughtered  him ! 

Lady  C.  Find  thou  the  means,  and  I  'II  find 
such  a  man. 
But  now  I  '11  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needful  time  : 
What  are  they,  I  beseech  your  ladyship? 

Lady  C.  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father, 
child ; 
One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness, 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy, 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  looked  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  i«  that? 

Lady  C.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thun- 
day  mom. 
The  gallant,  yotmg,  and  noble  gentleman, 
The  County  Paris,  at  St  Peter's  church, 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now  by  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too, 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he  that  should  be  husband  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet ;   and  when  I  do,  I  »»••''      I 
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It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Rather  than  Paris. — These  are  news  indeed  ! 
Lady  C.  Here  comes  your  father :   tell  him 
so  yourself, 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

Cap.  When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew ; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son, 
It  rains  downright.^ 

How  now !  a  conduit,  girl?  what,  still  in  tears? 
Efermore  showering?    In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind : 
For  still  tliy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears :  the  bark  thy  body  is. 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood :  the  winds,  thy  sighs ; 
Who,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, 
Without  a  sudden  calm  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body. — How  now,  wife ! 
Have  you  delivered  to  her  our  decree  ? 

Lady  C.  Ay,  sir;  but  she  will  none,  she  gives 
you  thanks. 
I  would  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave  ! 

Cap,  Soft,  take  me  with  you ;  take  me  with 
you,  wife. 
How !  will  she  none?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks? 
Is  she  not  proud,  doth  she  not  count  her  blessed, 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

JuL  Not  proud  you  have ;  but  thankful  that 
you  have. 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate : 
But  thankful  even  for  hate  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap.  How  now,  how  now ;  chop-logic !  What 
is  this? 
Proud,— and,  I  thank  you, — and,  I  thank  you  not — 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  settle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next, 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church, 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion !   out,  you  bag- 
gage! 
You  tallow-face  I 

Lady  C.  Fie,  fie !  what,  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul.  Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees. 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  young  baggage !  disobedient 
wretch! 
I  tell  thee  what, — get  thee  to  church  o' Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me : 
My  fingers  i  itch. — Wife,  we  scarce  thought  us 

blessed 
That  God  hath  lent  us  but  this  only  child  ; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her : 
Out  on  her,  hilding ! 


Nurte.  God  in  heaven  bless  her ! 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  wisdom  ?  Hold  your 
tongue, 
Good  prudence ;  smatter  with  your  gossips,  go. 

Nurte.  I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  O,  God  ye  good  den ! 

Nuree.  May  not  one  speak? 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl, 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

Lady  C.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread  !  it  makes  me  mad. 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play. 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  matched  :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage. 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  trained, 
Stufied  (as  they  say)  with  honourable  parts. 
Proportioned  as  one's  heart  could  wish  a  man, — 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender. 
To  answer  "  I  '11  not  wed,"  "  I  cannot  love," 
"  I  am  too  young,"  "  I  pray  you  pardon  me :" — 
But  an  you  will  not  wed,  I  '11  pardon  you  : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me : 
Look  to 't,  think  on 't ;  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart ;  advise : 
An  you  be  mine,  I  '11  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  i'  the  streets ; 
For,  by  my  soul,  i  '11  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good. 
Trust  to't ;  bethink  you ;  I  '11  not  be  forsworn. 

lExit. 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 
O,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week ; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

Lady  C.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I  '11  not  speak  a 
word ; 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee. 

[Exit. 

Jul.   O  God! — O  nurse,  how  shall  this  be 
prevented  ? 
My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven : 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth. 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  heaven 
By  leaving  earth  ? — Comfort  me,  counsel  me. — 
Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  strata- 
gems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself! — 
What  say  St  thou?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort,  nurse. 

Nurse,  'Faith,  here 'tis: — Romeo 

Is  banished ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing 
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That  he  dare*  ne'er  come  hack  to  challenge  you : 

JVufM.                      What  I 

Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  he  hy  Blealth. 

JuL  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvellous      ' 

Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  aa  now  it  doth, 

much. 

I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  Conntj. 

Go  in ;  and  tell  my  lady  1  am  gone,                        , 

0,  he  '■  a  lovely  genUeman ! 

Romeo  "a  a  diahclout  to  him.    An  eagle,  madam. 

To  make  confession,  and  to  be  ahsolved. 

Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 

Nuru.  Marry,  1  wiU;  and  this  is  wisely  done. 

As  Paris  hath.     Beslirew  my  very  heart, 

f^^'-      1 

I  think  you  are  liappy  in  this  second  match. 

For  it  excels  your  first :  or  if  it  did  not, 

la  it  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  fonwom, 

Your  first  is  dead ;  or  't  were  as  good  he  were, 

Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue         i 

As  living  here,  and  you  DO  use  of  him. 

Jut.  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart? 

Nur$e.             From  my  aoul  too ; 

Thou  and  my  bosom  hencefoTth  shall  be  twain.       1 

Or  else  beshrew  them  hotli. 

1 11  to  the  Friar,  to  know  bit  remedy :                       i 

Jul.            Amen! 

If  all  elie  M,  myself  have  power  to  die.    [£m(.     | 

1 

1 
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ScEKB  1.— Friar  Liurence's  CeO. 
Enter  Friar  Laurencb  and  Pabii. 

Pri.  OnThundaj,  nrl  tlie  time  ii  rer;  thort. 

Par,  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  (o ; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow,  lo  slack  bis  haite. 

Pri.  Youiay  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind: 
Uneven  ii  the  coune ;  I  tike  it  not 

Par.    Immoderately  she  weepa  for  Tybalt's 
death. 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talked  of  love; 
For  Tenui  smiles  not  in  a  home  of  tean. 
Now,  air,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous 
Thai  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway, 
And  in  his  wisdom  luutes  our  marriage 
To  slop  the  inundation  of  her  tears ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone, 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society. 
Now  do-  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

Pri.  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be 

slowed.  [jitidt. 

Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 

Enter  Juliet. 
Par.  Hapjuly  met,  my  lady  and  my  wife ! 
JuL  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife- 
Par.  That  may  be,  must  be,  love,  on  Thursday 

JuL  What  must  be  shall  be. 

PH.  That 's  a  certun  text 

Par.  Come  you   to  make  confession  to  thb 

father  f 
JuL  To  answer  that,  were  to  confe«*  to  you, 
Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me. 
JuL  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  love  him. 
Par,  So  wiU  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me. 
Jtd.  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Bring  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 
Par.  Poor  ioul,  tby  face  it  much  abused  with 

Jul.  Hw  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that ; 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  spite. 


Par.  Thou  wrong 'at  it,  more  than  tears,  with 
that  repoii. 

Jut.  That  is  no  slander,  sir,  that  is  a  truth ; 
And  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slandered  it. 

Jul.  It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now ; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  ma»  ? 

PrL  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter. 

My  lord,  we  mutt  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion ! — 
Juliet,  on  Thunday  early  will  I  rouae  you : 
Till  then,  adieu  I  and  keep  this  holy  kiss.  [£xit. 

JiU.  O,  abut  the  door!  and  when  thou  bast 

Come  weep  with  me ;  past  hope,  put  cure,  past 
help! 

PtL  Ah,  Juliet,  I  elready  know  thy  grief; 
It  alraina  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits. 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  County. 

Jul.  Tellmenot,friar,tbattbouhear'Btafthis, 
Unleaa  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it ; 
If  m  thy  wisdom  thou  canst  give  no  help. 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise, 
And  with  this  knife  1 11  help  it  presently. 
Oodjoined  my  heart  and  Romeo's;  thouourhands; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  sealed. 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both : 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienced  time. 
Give  me  some  present  counsel ;  or,  behold, 
Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire ;  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission  of  tby  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring. — 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak :  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak'at  apeak  not  of  remedy. 

Fri.  Hold,  daughter :  I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope, 
Which  craves  a*  desperate  an  e: 
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As  tliat  is  desperale  which  we  would  prevenL 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Paris, 
Thou  hast  tlie  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself, 
Then  is  it  likely  lliou  wilt  undeilake 
A  thing  like  death  to  cliide  away  this  shame, 
Tliut  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  'scape  from  it : 
And  if  thou  dnr'et,  1 11  give  thee  remedy. 


Jul,  O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  many  Pari;, 
From  off  the  batllements  of  yonder  tower; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are;  cliain  me  with  roaring  bean; 
Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'ercovered  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones 
With  i-ceky  ahanks,  and  yellow  cbapless  skulU; 


Or  hid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 

And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  bit  sbroud; 

(Things  that,  to  hear  thein  told,  have  made  me 

tremble ; ) 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstained  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

Fri.  Hold,  then :  go  home,  be  merry,  giveconsent 
To  merry  Fari«.     Wednesday  is  to-morrow : 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy 
Take  thou  thu  phial,  being  then  in  bed. 


And  this  distilUd  liquor  drink  thou  off: 
When  presently  through  all  thy  vein*  shall  ton 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  mim 
Each  vital  spirit ;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat: 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  liv'il; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fsde 
To  paly  ashes ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death  when  be  shuts  up  the  dsy  of  life; 
Each  part,  deprived  of  supple  government 
Shall,  stiff  and  atark  and  cold,  appear  like  deilk* 
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And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  shalt  remain  full  two-and-forty  hours, 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 
Now  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead : 
Then  (as  the  manner  of  our  country  is). 
In  thy  best  robes,  uncovered  on  the  bier, 
Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake, 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift ; 
And  hither  shall  he  come ;  and  he  and  I 
WHl  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame ; 
If  no  unconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear, 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 

/tif.  Give  me,  give  me  I  O  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

Fru  Hold ;  get  you  gone,  be  strong  and  pros- 
perous 
In  this  resolve :  I  '11  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

JuL  Love,  give  me  strength!   and  strength 
shall  help  afford. 
Farewell,  dear  father !  lExeurU, 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Capulbt*s  House. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Nurse,  and 

Servants. 

Cap,  So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ. — 

[Exit  \st  Servant. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

2nd  Serv.  You  shall  have  none  ill,  sir ;  for  I  '11 
try  if  they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canst  thou  try  them  so  ? 

2nd  Serv.  Marry,  sir,  't  is  an  ill  cook  that  can- 
not lick  his  own  fingers :  therefore  he  that  cannot 
lick  his  fingers  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap,  Go,  begone. —  [Exit  2nd  Servant 

We  shall  be  much  unfurnished  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Laurence  ? 

Nurse.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good 
on  her : 
A  peevish  self-willed  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Nurse.  See  where  she  comes  from  shrift  with 
merrv  look. 

Cap.  How  now,  my  headstrong,  where  have' 
you  been  gadding? 

Jul.  Where  I  have  learned  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you  and  your  behests ;  and  am  enjoined 


By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here. 

And  beg  your  pardon : — Pardon,  I  beseech  you! 

Henceforward  I  am  ever  ruled  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  County ;  go  tell  him  of  this : 
I  '11  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

JuL  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence'  cell; 
And  gave  him  what  becom^d  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't;  this  is  well;— - 
stand  up : 
This  is  as  't  should  be. — Let  me  see  the  County ; 
Ay  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither. — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar. 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.  Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  closet, 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ? 

Lady  C.  No,  not  till  Thursday :  there  is  time 
enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurse,  go  with  her : — we  '11  to  church 
to-morrow.  [Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

Lady  C.  We  shall  be  short  in  our  provision : 
'T  IB  now  near  night 

Cap.  Tush !  I  will  stir  about, 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife. 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her: 
I  '11  not  to  bed  to-night :  let  me  alone ; 
I  '11  play  the  housewife  for  this  once. — What,  ho ! — 
They  are  all  forth.     Well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  County  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Against  to-morrow :  my  heart  is  wondrous  light, 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaimed. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — Juliet's  Chamber. 

Enter  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

Jul.  Ay,  those  attires  are  best. — ^But,  gentle  nurse, 
I  pray  thee  leave  me  to  myself  to-night; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state. 
Which  well  thou  know'st  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

Lady  C.  What,  are  you  busy  ?  Need  you  any 

help? 
Jul.  No,  madam :  we  have  culled  such  neces- 
saries 
As  are  behov6d  for  our  state  to-morrow. 
So  please  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone. 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you ; 
For  I  am  sure  you  have  your  hands  full  all. 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

Lady  C.  Good  night : 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest ;  for  thou  hast  need. 
[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
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Jul.  Farewell!  —  God  knows  when  we  shall 
meet  again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life : 
I  *11  call  them  hack  again  to  comfort  me : — 
Nurse! — What  should  she  do  here? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone. — 
Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 
Must  I  of  force  he  married  to  the  County  ? 
No,  no :  this  shall  forhid  it : — lie  thou  there. 

[Laying  dmon  a  dagger. 
What  if  it  he  a  poison,  which  the  Friar 
Subtly  hath  ministered  to  have  me  dead ; 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonoured. 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  ? 
I  fear  it  is :  and  yet  methinks  it  should  not, 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man. 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought — 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me?  There's  a  fearful  point! 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in. 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ? 
Or  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night. 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle. 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packed : 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth. 
Lies  festering  in  his  shroud :  where,  as  they  say, 
At  some  hours  in  the  night,  spirits  resort : 
Alack,  alack !  is  it  not  like  that  I, 
So  early  waking, — what  with  loathsome  smells. 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad : — 
O !  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught, 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears ; 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints ; 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud; 
And  in  this  rage,  wi^  some  great  kinsman's  bone, 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains? 
O,  look !  methinks,  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point ! — Stay,  Tybalt,  stay ! — 
Romeo,  I  come !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[She  throws  herself  upon  the  bed. 


Scene  IV. — Capulbt's  HaU, 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

L<tdy  C.  Hold,  take  these  keys,  and  fetch  more 
spices,  nurse. 


Nurse,  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the 
pastry. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap,  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir!   the  second  cock 
hath  crowed, 
The  curfew-bell  hath  rung;  'tis  three  o'clock. — 
Look  to  the  baked  meats,  good  Angelica  : 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse.  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,  go, 

Get  you  to  bed :  'faith,  you  '11  be  sick  to-morrow. 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit    What !   I  have  watched 
ere  now 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 
Lady  C.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in 
your  time ; 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 
[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealouft-hood ! — ^Now, 
fellow. 
What's  there  ? 

Enter  Servants,  with  spits^  logs,  and  baskets. 

1st  Serv.  Things  for  the  cook,  sir ;  but  I  know 

not  what 
Cap,  Makehaste,makeha8te  [Exit  Ist  Servant]. 
— Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs: 
Call  Peter ;  he  will  shew  thee  where  they  are. 
2nd  Serv.  I  have  a  head,  sir,  that  wiU  find  out 
logs. 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.     [^Exit. 
Cap.  'Mass,  and  well  said.    A  merry  whore- 
son! ha, 
Thou  shalt  be  loggerhead. — Good  faith,  'tis  day : 
The  County  will  be  here  with  music  straight, 

[Music  witksHm 
For  so  he  said  he  would.     I  hear  him  near. — 
Nurse ! — Wife ! — what,  ho ! — ^what,  nurse,  I  say  I 

Enter  Nurse. 

Go,  waken  Juliet ;  go,  and  trim  her  up : 
I  '11  go  and  chat  with  Paris. — Hie ;  make  haste, 
Make  haste !  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already. 
Make  haste,  I  say !  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Juliet's  Chamber;  3  vliet  on  the  bed. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Mistress!  what,  mistress!    Juliet! — 
fast,  I  warrant  her,  she. — 
Why,  lamb !  why,  lady !  fie,  you  slug-a-bed ! 
Why,  love,  I  say !  madam !  sweetheart !  why,  hride ! 
What,  not  a  word  I — you  take  your  pennyworths 

now: 
Sleep  for  a  week  ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 
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The  County  Paris  bath  set  up  his  rest 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little. — God  forgive  me, 
(Marry,  and  amen !)  how  sound  is  she  asleep ! 
I  Deeds  must  wake  her. — Madam,  madam,  madam ! 
Ay,  let  the  County  take  you  in  your  bed ; 
Hell  fright  you  up,  i' faith.— Will  it  not  be? 
What,  drest,  and  in  your  clothes !  and  down  again ! 
I  must  needs  wake  you : — Lady,  lady,  lady ! 
Alas,  alas  I — Help,  help  I  my  lady 's  dead ! 
0,  well-arday,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! — 
Some  oqua-^iBf  ho ! — My  lord !  my  lady  I 

Enter  Ladt  Capulet. 

Lady  C,  What  noise  is  here  ? 

Nune.  O  lamentable  day ! 

Lwfy  C.  What  is  the  matter? 

Nurte.  Look,  look !  O  heavy  day ! 

Ladtf  C.  O  me,  O  me ! — my  child,  my  only  life, 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee ! — 
Help,  help ! — caU  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap,  For  shame ;  bring  Juliet  forth :  her  lord 

is  come. 
Nurse.  She 's  dead,  deceased,  she 's  dead ;  alack 

the  day ! 
Lady  C.  Alack  the  day !  she 's  dead,  she 's  dead, 

she's  dead! 
Cop.  Ha !  let  me  see  her  :~Out,  alas !  she 's  cold ; 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff: 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated. 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 
Accursed  time !  unfortunate  old  man ! 
iViirse.  O  lamentable  day ! 
Lady  C.  O  woful  time ! 

Cap,  Deathy  that  hath  ta*en  her  hence  to  make 
me  wail. 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  Feiar  Laurence  and  Paris,  with 

Musicians.      « 

Fri,  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church? 

Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return. 
0  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  bride : — there  she  lies. 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  heir ; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded  I  I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all :  life  leaving,  all  is  death's. 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morn- 
ing's face. 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  ? 

Lady  C.  Accursed,  unhappy,  wretched,  hate- 
Ad  day  I 
Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage ! — 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 


But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 

And  cruel  death  hath  catched  it  from  my  sight. 

Nurse.  O  woe !  O  woful,  woful,  woful  day ! 
Most  lamentable  day !  most  woful  day, 
That  ever,  ever  I  did  yet  behold  I 
O  day,  O  day,  O  day  I  O  hateful  day  I 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this : 
O  woful  day,  O  woful  day ! 

Par.  Beguiled,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain! 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguiled, 
By  cruel,  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown ! — 
O  love !  O  Ufe ! — not  life,  but  love  in  death ! 

Cap.  Despised,  distressed,  hated,  martyred, 
killed!— 
Uncomfortable  time !  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murder,  murder,  our  solemnity? — 
O  child,  O  child ! — ^my  soul,  and  not  my  child ! — 
Dead  art  thou ! — alack !  my  child  is  dead : 
And,  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried. 

Fri.  Peace,  ho,  for  shame!  confusion's  cure 
lives  not 
In  these  confusions.    Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid;  now  heaven  hath  all ; 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death; 
But  Heaven  keeps  His  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was  her  promotion ; 
For  't  was  your  heaven  she  should  be  advanced : 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanced. 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself? 
O,  in  this  love  you  love  your  child  so  ill. 
That  you  run  mad  seeing  that  she  is  well : 
She 's  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long ; 
But  she 's  best  married  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse ;  and,  as  the  custom  is. 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church : 
For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament, 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap.  All  things,  that  we  ordain^  festival. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
Our  instruments  to  melancholy  beUs ; 
Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  h3rmn8  to  sullen  dirges  change ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse. 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.  Sir,  go  you  in ;  and,  madam,  go  with  him ; 
And  go,  sir  Paris :  every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave. 
The  heavens  do  low'r  upon  you,  for  some  ill : 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their  high  wiU. 
[Exeunt  Capulet,  Ladt  Capulet,  Paris, 
and  Friar. 

\st  Mus.  'Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and 
be  gone. 

Nurse.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah,  put  up,  put  up ; 
For  well  you  know  this  is  a  pitiful  case.     [Exit. 
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\it  Mat.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be 
amended. 

Enter  Peter. 

Pel.  Muaiciana,  O  musicians,  "  Heart's-eaae, 
heart's-eaae."  O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play 
"  Heart'B-ease." 

l»t  Mai.  Why  "Heart's-ease?" 

Ptt.  O,   musicLans,   because  my  heart  itself 
plays  "My  heart  is  full  of  woe."     O,  play  me 
some  merry  dump  to  comfort  me. 
2ni/Miu.Notadumpwe:  'tisnotimctoplaynov. 
,   Ptt.  You  will  not,  then? 

Mat.  No. 

Ptt.  I  will,  then,  give  it  you  soundly. 

\it  Mut.  What  wiU  you  give  us? 

Ptt.  No  money,  on  my  failh ;  but  the  gleek : 
I  will  give  you  the  minstrel. 

\tt  Mut.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving- 


Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's 
dagger  on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets: 
I 'II  re  you,  1 11 /a  you:  do  you  note  mc? 

1  it  Miu.  An  you  re  us  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

2nd  Mia.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and 
put  out  your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit :  I  will 


T 


^ 


dry-beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  pat  up  my 
iron  dagger.     Answer  me  like  men : — 
"When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound, 
°ful  dumps  the  mind  oppress. 


Then 


Kith  hei 


Why  "silver  sound?"  why,  "music,  with  licr 

silver  sound  ?  " 
What  say  you,  Simon  Catling? 

\it  Mut.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  bath  a  iweel 

Pet.  Pretty  !  What  say  you,  Hugh  Kebeck! 

'2nd  Mut.  I  say  "silversound,"  becausemuii- 
cians  sound  for  silver. 

Pet.  Pretty  too!  What  say  you,  James  Sound- 
post? 

Zrd  Mat.  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy  I  you  are  the  singer: 
1  will  say  for  you.  It  is  "  music,  with  her  silver 
Bound,"  because  such  fellows  as  you  have  seldom 
gold  for  sounding  : — 

"Then  music,  with  her  silver  sound. 

With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redreis." 

\tt  Mut,  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  ssme! 

2nd  Mut.  Hang  him.  Jack  I     Come,  we  'U  in 

here :  tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner. 

[£x«Ml. 


V 


ScBKB  I. — Mantua.    A  Street. 
Enter  RoHEO. 
Rom.  If  Imaytrusttheflattering  truth  of  sleep. 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand : 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead 
(Strange  dream !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to 

think). 
And  breathed  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips. 
That  I  revived,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me  I  how  tweet  is  love  itself  possessed. 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy ! 


Enter  Balthasar. 

ivs  from  Verona!— How  now,  Balthasar? 

Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  Frisr! 

w  doth  my  ladyt  Is  my  father  well! 
How  fares  my  lady  Juliet?  That  I  ask  sgaint 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well. 

Bai.  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill: 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capels'  monument. 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives, 
iw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault, 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you: 
0  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news. 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  sir. 
Bom.  Is  it  even  sot  then  1  defy  you,  slsn!— 
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Thon  know'al  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  end  paper. 
And  hire  poM-horse<:  I  will  hence  to-night. 

Bal.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus : 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  miaadvenlure. 

Rom.  Tuah,  thou  art  deceived  : 

Leare  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do. 
Hast  thou  no  lettera  to  rae  from  the  fKar  7 


Bat.  No,  my  good  loi^. 

Rom.  No  matter  :  get  thee  gone, 

And  hire  those  horses :  I  'II  be  with  thee  straight. 
\_Exit  Balthabai. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 
Let's  see  for  means: — O,  mischief,  thou  art 

To  entor  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men ! 


In  tattered  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 

Culling  of  simples:  meagre  were  his  looks; 

Shaq>  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones : 

And  in  hii  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 

An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill-shaped  fishei ;  and  about  his  shetvee 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 

Remitanta  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses. 

Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show. 


Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said, 
"An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now. 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him." 
O,  this  same  thought  did  but  forerun  my  need ; 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  shoidd  be  the  house : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. — 
What,  ho!  apothecary! 

Enter  Apothecary. 
Jpolh.  Who  calls  so  loud  t 
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Rom.  Come  hither,  man. — I  see  that  thou  art  poor : 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison ;  such  soon-speeding  gcer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead, 
And  that  the  trunk  may  he  discharged  of  hreath 
As  violently  as  hasty  powder  fired 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womh. 
Jpoth.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have ;  but  Man- 
tua's law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  wretchedness, 
And  fear'st  to  die?  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes. 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back ; 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law : 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 
Apoth.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 
Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 
Jpoth.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight. 
Rom.  There  is  thy  gold :  worse  poison  to  men's 
souls; 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  mayst  not 

sell: 
I  sell  thee  poison ;  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 
Farewell;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh. — 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poison :  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  must  I  use  thee. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Friar  Laurence's  CeU. 

Enter  Friar  John. 
John.  Holy  Franciscan  friar!  brother,  ho! 

Enter  Friar  Laurence. 

Lau.  Tliis  same  should  be  the  voice  of  Friar 
John. — 
Welcome  from  Mantua.     What  says  Romeo? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me, 
Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick, 
And  finding  him, — the  searchers  of  the  town, 
Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Sealed  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth : 
So  that  my  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stayed. 

Lau.  Who  bare  my  letter,  then,  to  Romeo? 

John.  I  could  not  send  it, — here  it  is  again, — 
Nor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 


Lau.  Unhappy  fortune !   By  my  brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge. 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger.     Friar  John,  go  hence ; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.  Brother,  1 11  go  and  bring  it  thee. 

[£«/. 

Lau.  Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone : 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake. 
She  will  beshrew  me  much  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come : 
Poor  living  corse,  closed  in  a  dead  man's  tomb ! 

[ExiL 


Scene  III. — A  Churchyard:  in  it,  a  Monument 
helofiging  to  the  Capulets. 

Enter  Paris,  and  his  Page,  hearing  flowen  and 

a  torch. 

Par.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy.     Hence,  and 
stand  aloof: — 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yon  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground : 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread 
(Being  loose,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves), 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it :  whistle  then  to  me. 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.     Do  as  I  bid  thee ;  go. 

Page.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard ;  yet  I  will  adventiire. 

[Retires. 

Par.    Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  thy  bridal 
bed  I  strew. 

O  woe !  thy  canopy  is  dust  and  stones. 
Which  with  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew; 

Or,  wanting  that,  with  tears  distilled  by  moans : 
The  obsequies  that  I  for  thee  will  keep, 
Nightly  shall  be,  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep. 

[The  Boy  whistles. 

The  boy  gives  warning  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night, 
To  cross  my  obsequies  and  true  love's  rites? 
What,  with  a  torch ! — mufile  me,  night,  a  while. 

[Retires. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Balthasar,  with  a  toreh^ 

mattock,  8fc. 

Rom.  Give  me  that  mattock  and  the  wrench- 
ing-iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter:  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light.   Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 
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Whate'er  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof, 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  hed  of  death, 
Is  partly  to  behold  my  lady's  face ; 
But  chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 
A  precious  ring ;  a  ring  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment:  therefore  hence,  begone: 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do, 
By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 
And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs ! 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild ; 
More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far. 
Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 
Bal,  I  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 
Ram,  So  shalt  thou  shew  me  friendship. — ^Take 
thou  that : 
Live  and  be  prosperous;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 
BaL  For  all  this  same,  I  '11  hide  me  hereabout ; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.  lEetires. 
Rom,  Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death. 
Gorged  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open : 

{^Breakinff  open  the  door  of  the  Monument, 

And,  in  despite,  I  '11  cram  tliee  with  more  food ! 

Par,  This  is  that  banished  haughty  Montague, 

That  murdered  my  love's  cousin ; — with  which 

grief 
It  is  supposed  the  fair  creature  died ; — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villanous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies.     I  wiU  apprehend  him. — 

[^^dvances. 
Stop  thy  unhallowed  toil,  vile  Montague : 
Can  vengeance  be  pursued  farther  than  death  ? 
Condenm6d  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee : 
Obey,  and  go  witli  me ;  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom,  I  must  indeed,  and  therefore  came  I  hither. 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man  ; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me :  think  upon  these  gone : 
Let  them  afiright  thee.     I  beseech  thee,  youth. 
Heap  not  another  sin  upon  my  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fury :  O,  be  gone ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself; 
For  I  come  hither  armed  against  myself. 
Stay  not,  be  gone :  live,  and  hereafter  say 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par,  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations, 
And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here. 
^TO.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me?   then  have  at 
thee,  boy.  [They  fight, 

Page.  0  lord!   they  fight:   I  will  go  caU  the 
watch.  [Exit, 

^ar-  0,  I  am  slain!    [/W&.]— If  thou  be 
merciful, 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dies, 

^^*  In  faith,  I  wOl.  Let  me  peruse  this  face : 
Mercutio'g  kinsman,  noble  County  Paris!— 


What  said  my  man,  when  my  betosB§d  soul 
Did  not  attend  him,  as  we  rode?   I  think 
He  told  me  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  so ;  or  did  I  dream  it  so? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ? — O,  give  me  thy  hand, 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book! 
I  'U  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave : — 
A  grave?  O,  no;  a  lantern,  slaughtered  youth; 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interred. 

[Laying  Paris  in  the  Monument, 
How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry !  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death :  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning? — O,  my  love!  my  wife! 
Death,  that  hath  sucked  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty : 
Thou  art  not  conquered:  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. — 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet? 
O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in. twain. 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 
Forgive  me,  cousin ! — ^Ah,  dear  Juliet, 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?  Shall  I  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous ; 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour? 
For  fear  of  that,  I  will  still  stay  with  thee. 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again :  here,  here  wiU  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaids.    O,  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest, 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh. — Eyes,  look  your 

last! 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace !  and  lips,  O  you, 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death ! — 
Come,  bitter  conduct ;  come,  ui^^avoury  guide ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  seasick  weary  bark ! 
Here 's  to  my  love !  [Drinks,'] — O,  true  apothe- 
cary !  • 
Thy  drugs  are  quick.     Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

[Dies. 

Enter,  at  the  other  end  of  the  churchyardy  Friar 
Laurence,  with  a  lantern,  crow,  and  spade, 

Fri,  Saint  Francis  be  my  speed !  how  oft  to- 
night 

Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves  1— Who 's 
there? 

Who  is  it  that  consorts,  so  late,  the  dead  ? 
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BaL  Here 's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows 
you  well. 

Fri.  Bliss  be  upon  you!  Tell  me,  good  my 
friend, 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  skulls  ?  As  I  discern, 
It  burneth  in  the  Capels*  monument. 

BaL  It  doth  so,  holy  sir ;  and  there 's  my  master. 
One  that  you  love. 

FrL  Who  is  it? 

Bal,  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

BaL  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri,  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

BaL  I  dare  not,  sir : 

My  master  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death. 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri,  Stay,  then ;  I  '11  go  alone. — Fear  comes 
upon  me : 

0  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

BaL  As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 

1  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought. 
And  that  my  master  slew  him. 

Fri.  Romeo !  [^Advances. 

Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre? 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discoloured  by  this  place  of  peace? 

I£nter8  the  Monument. 
Romeo!  O,  pale! — Who  else?  what,  Paris,  too; 
And  steeped  in  blood  I — Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance! — 
The  lady  stirs.  [Juliet  wakes  and  stirs, 

Jul,  O,  comfortable  friar,  where  is  my  lord? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be, 
And  there  I  am. — Where  is  my  Romeo? 

[^Noise  within, 

Fri,   I  hear  some  noise. — Lady,  come  from 
that  nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep: 
A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents;  come,  come  away: 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead; 
And  Paris  too :  come,  I  '11  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns. 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming : 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet.  [^Noise  againJ] — I  dare 
stay  no  longer.  ^Exit. 

JuL  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. — 
What 's  here  ?  a  cup,  closed  in  my  true  love*s  hand  ? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end. — 
O  churl!  drink  all;  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 
To  help  me  after?    I  will  kiss  thy  lips : 
Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.  {^Kisses  him. 
Thy  lips  are  warm ! 


Ist  Watch  [within^.  Lead,  boy: — which  way? 

JuL  Yea,  noise  ?  then  I  '11  be  brie£ — O  happj 

dagger !      [Snatching  Romeo's  dagger. 

This  is  thy  sheath  [Stabs  herself  ~\ :  there  rust, 

and  let  me  die. 

[Falls  on  Romeo's  body,  and  dies. 

Enter  Watch,  with  the  Page  of  Paris. 

Page,  This  is  the  place :  there,  where  the  torcli 

doth  bum. 
1st  Watch,   The  ground  is  bloody:    search 
about  the  churchyard. 
Go,  some  of  you;  whoe'er  you  find,  attach. 

{^Exeunt  some. 
Pitiful  sight !  here  lies  the  County  slain : 
And  Juliet  bleeding,  warm,  and  newly  dead. 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried. 
Go,  tell  the  Prince, — run  to  the  Capulets, — 
Raise  up  the  Montagues :  some  others  search. 

[Exeunt  other  Watchmea. 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 

Enter  some  of  the  Watch,  with  Balthasak. 

2nd  Watch,  Here's  Romeo's  man;  we  found 

him  in  the  churchyard. 
1st  Watch,  Hold  him  in  safety  till  the  Prince 

come  hither. 

Enter  araoMer  Watchman,  with  Friar  Laurence. 

3rd  Watch,  Here  is  a  friar,   that  trembles, 
sighs,  and  weeps : 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him, 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 

1st  Watch,  A  great  suspicion :  stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants. 

Prince,  What  misadventure  is  so  early  up, 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest! 

Enter  Capulet,  Ladt  Capulet,  and  others. 

Cap,  What  should  it  be,  that  they  so  shriek 

abroad  ? 
Lady  C,  The  people  in  the  street  cry  "  Romeo;" 
Some  "Juliet;"  and  some  "Paris:"  and  all  nm, 
With  open  outcry,  toward  our  monument 
Prince,  What  fear  is  this  which  startles  in  our 

ears? 
1st  Watch.   Sovereign,  here  lies  the  County 
Paris  slain ; 
And  Romeo  dead ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before. 
Warm  and  new  killed. 
Prince,  Search,  seek,  and  know  how  this  foul 

murder  comes. 
1st  Watch,  Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughtered 
Romeo's  man ; 
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With  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap,    O,   heavens! — O  wife!  look  how  our 
daughter  bleeds ! 
This  dagger  hath  mista'en,  for  lo !  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

Lady  C.  O  me!  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a 
beU 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 

Enter  Montague  and  others. 

Prince.  Come,  Montague;  for  thou  art  early 
up. 
To  see  thy  aon  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Men.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night : 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopped  her  breath : 
What  further  woe  conspires  against  mine  age  ? 
Prmee.  Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 
Men.  O  thou  untaught!  what  manners  is  in 
this. 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave? 
Prmee.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a 
while. 
Till  we  can  dear  these  ambiguities, 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true 

descent : 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes, 
And  lead  you  even  to  death.    Meantime  forbear, 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience. — 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Fri.  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least, 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder : 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemned  and  myself  excused. 
Prince.  Then  say  at  once  what  thou  dost  know 

in  this. 
Fri,  I  will  be  brief;  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
Is  not  80  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale : — 
Ilomeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet, 
And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife : 
1  married  them ;  and  their  stolen  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  doomsday,  whose  untimely  death 
Banished  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city ; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pined. 
You,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her. 
Betrothed  and  would  have  married  her  perforce 
To  County  Paris.     Then  comes  she  to  me ; 
And  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage. 
Or  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her,  so  tutored  by  my  art, 
A  sleeping  potion ;  which  so  took  effect 
As  1  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death.    Meantime  I  writ  to  Romeo 
That  he  should  hither  come  as  this  dire  night. 


To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  grave, 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease : 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter.  Friar  John, 
Was  stayed  by  accident ;  and  yesternight 
Returned  my  letter  back.    Then  all  alone, 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault ; 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell 
Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo : 
But  when  I  came  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening),  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris  and  true  Romeo  dead. 
She  wakes ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth, 
And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience : 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb ; 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me. 
But  (as  it  seems)  did  violence  on  herself. 
AH  this  I  know ;  and  to  the  marriage 
Her  nurse  is  privy.  And  if  aught  in  this 
Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrificed  some  hour  before  his  time. 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 
Prince.  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy 

man. — 
Where 's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  say  in  this  ? 
Bal.   I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's 

death : 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father; 
And  threatened  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault, 
If  I  departed  not  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter;  I  will  look  on  it — 
Where  is  the  County's  page,  that  raised  the 

watch  ? — 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place? 
Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's 

grave; 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did : 
Anon  comes  one  with  light,  to  ope  the  tomb ; 
And  by  and  by  my  master  drew  on  him : 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Prince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's 

words; 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death  : 
And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary ;  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. — 
Where  be  these  enemies? — Capulet!  Montague! 
See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with 

love! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords,  too. 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen. — All  are  punished ! 
Cap.  O,  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand : 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure;  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 
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Man.  But  I  can  give  thee  more:  |       Prince.  A  glooming  peace  thit  morning  irith 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold ;  I  it  brings; 

Thai,  while  Verona  by  that  name  ig  known,  |  The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  ihew  hii  head- 
There  aliHll  no  figure  at  aiich  rate  be  set  .  Gohence,  lohavi^  more  talkof  these  sad  things: 
As  thatof  Inie  and  fuitliful  Juliet.  SomeBhallbepardoned,uid9omepunnh£d: 

Cap.  As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie :  For  never  was  a  slory  of  more  woe 

Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity!  Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.       [Errunt. 


II   -    -V.,-       i|    ,- 


^V'>TY.'S, . 


'y^^*as€SO' 


^^^^ 


Grtgoqf,  o*  My  word,  ve'U  not  carry  eoaUJ'—Act  I.,  Seen*  1. 

This  phrase  was  used  proTerbially  for  lubmitting  to  in- 
sult lu  origin  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Gifford :— "  In  all 
great  houses,  but  particularly  in  the  royal  residences,  there 
*en  a  number  of  mean  and  dirty  dependents,  whose  office 
(t  wai  to  attend  the  wood-yard,  sculleries,  &c.  Of  these  (for 
lathe  lowest  deep  there  was  a  lower  still),  the  most  forlorn 
wretches  seem  to  have  been  selected  to  carry  coals  to  the 
kitchens,  halls,  &c.  To  this  smutty  regiment,  who  attended 
the  progresses,  and  rode  in  the  carta  with  the  pots  and  kettles, 
tthicb,  with  every  other  article  of  fiimitnre.  were  then  moved 
from  palace  to  palace,  the  people  in  derision,  gave  the  name 
of  black-guards;  a  term  since  become  sufficiently  fiuniliar, 
and  nerer  properly  explained.** 


"  Hert  coatM  two  of  ikt  kouM  0/  tkt  Montagueg." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
The  partisana  of  the  Montague  fkmily  wore  a  token  in 
their  hats,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  their  enemies, 
the  Capnlets.  Hence,  throughout  the  play  they  are  known 
at  a  distance.  The  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Gascoigne, 
in  '*  A  DsvisB  OF  ▲  MAsavs,"  written  for  Lord  Mounta- 
cttte(1575):~ 

"  And  for  a  ftirther  proof,  he  shewed  in  his  hat 
This  token,  which  the  Mountacutes  did  bear  always,  for  that 
They  covet  to  be  known  fh>m  Capels,  where  they  pass. 
For  ancient  gntdge  which  long  ago  'tween  these  two  houses 
was." 

"  /  vW  Nie  aay  ikumb  at  lAm ;  wkiek  U  a  dUgrmee  to  tktm, 
iflktfbtar  <l."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  mode  of  provoking  a  qttarrel  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  Italy,  but  had  become  common  in  England  at 
the  date  of  this  play.  Decker  says  (speaking  of  the  loungers 
in  8t  Paul's  Church),  "  What  swearing  is  there,  what  shoul- 
dering, what  Justilng,  what  Jeering,  what  biting  of  thumbs, 
to  heget  quarrels!" 

Cotgrave  thus  explains  the  mode  in  which  this  token  of 
contempt  was  given: — ** Foire  la  ntqu«. — To  mock  by 
nodding  or  lifting  up  of  the  chin ;  or,  more  properly,  to 
threaten  or  defy  by  putting  the  thumb-nail  into  the  mouth, 
ud  with  a  Jerk  (from  the  upper  teeth)  make  it  to  nack." 

"So  far  from  Bounding  and  discovery ^ 
At  it  the  hud  M  with  an  envious  wormt 
Zre  he  can  spread  kis  sueet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dtdieaU  his  beauty  to  the  «»»."— Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

The  old  copies  here,  instead  of  "  to  the  sun,"  read  "  to 
the  lame."  This  prosaic  termination  of  so  beautiful  a  pas- 
**8e  wu  altered  at  the  suggestion  of  Theobald,  to  whom  the 
RceiTcd  text  is,  in  many  instances,  indebted,  It  is  highly 
probable  that "  same"  is  a  typographical  mistake  for  "  sunne,** 
vhich  was  often  the  old  orthography  of  the  latter  word. 
Duiel,  hi  one  of  his  sonnets  (1594),  has  a  passage  somewhat 
Bimilar:— 

"  And  while  thou  spread'st  unto  tlie  rising  sun 
The  fairest  flower  that  ever  saw  the  light. 
Now  'Joy  thy  time,  before  thy  sweet  be  done." 


"  For  beauty,  starved  with  her  severity, 
Cuts  beauty  ojffrom  all  posterity.'* — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

A  similar  thought  to  this  is  found  in  Shakspere's  third 
Sonnet : — 

"  Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  selMove  to  stop  posterity ! " 

And  in  his  "  Ybwi  avo  Anoxis  :"— 

'*  What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 
Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 
Which,  by  the  rights  of  time,  thou  needs  must  havef 

— —  ••  /  remember  it  welt, 
'Tie  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years.'* 

Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

How  comes  the  Nurse  to  talk  of  an  earthquake  upon  this 
occasion  t  There  is  no  such  circumstance,  I  believe,  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  novels  from  which  Shakspere  may  be 
supposed  to  have  drawn  his  story;  and  therefore  it  seems 
probable  that  he  had  in  view  the  earthquake  which  had 
really  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  England  in  his  own  time, 
vis.,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1580  (See  Stowe's  "Cheoniclb," 
See).  If  so,  one  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that "  Romeo 
AMD  Julixt"  was  written  in  1591. — Tykwhitt. 

**  Enter  Romko,  MxmcVTio,  ^e.** — ^Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

In  Arthur  Brooke's  heavy  rhyming  poem  of  "  RoMsvi 
AX9  Julibt"  (which  will  be  subsequently  spoken  of),  there 
is  the  following  mention  of  Mercutio  :— 

"  At  th'  one  side  of  her  chair  her  lover  Romeo, 
And  on  the  other  aide  there  sat  one  called  Mercutio ; — 
A  courtier  that  eachwhere  was  highly  had  in  price. 
For  he  was  courteous  of  his  speech  and  pleasant  of  device : 
Even  as  a  lion  would  among  the  lambs  be  bold. 
Such  was,  among  the  bashfU  maids,  Mercutio  to  behold. 
With  friendly  gripe  he  seixed  fair  Juliet's  snowish  hand : 
A  gift  he  had  that  nature  gave  him  in  his  swathing  band, — 
That  Arosen  mountain  ice  was  never  half  so  cold 
As  were  his  hands,  though  ne'er  so  near  the  fire  he  did  them 
hold." 

On  this  slight  hint,  Shakspere  founded  the  admirable 
character  bearing  the  same  name. 

"  Give  me  a  torch :  lam  not  for  this  ambling." — Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

A  torchbearer  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  attendant 
on  every  troop  of  maskers.  In  "  Wkbtwabd  Hob,"  by 
Decker  and  Webster,  we  And,  *'  He  is  Just  like  a  torchbearer 
to  maskers;  he  wears  good  clothes,  and  is  ranked  in  good 
company,  but  he  doth  nothing." 

Henry  VIII.,  when  he  went  masked  to  visit  Wolsey  at 
Whitehall,  had  sixteen  torchbearers.  Tlie  gentlemen-pen- 
sioners of  Queen  Elisabeth  held  torches  while  a  play  was 
acted  before  her,  in  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

"  Ron.  Tlie  game  was  niter  eo  fair,  and  I  am  done. 
Mbb.  Tut  I '  dun 's  the  mouse,'  the  constable's  own  w&rd. ' 

Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

"  Dun 's  the  mouse"  is  a  proverbial  expression  that  often 
occurs  in  the  old  comedies;  its  origin  is  uncertain:  some 
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allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  animal  was  probably  intended, 
but  it  was  also  occasionally  lued,  as  in  the  text,  merely  to 
found  a  quibble  on  the  word  "  done."  Malone  observes  that 
the  phrase  "seems  to  have  meant  'peace,  be  still:'  and 
hence  it  is  said  to  be  '  the  constable's  own  word ;'  who  may 
be  supposed  to  be  employed  in  apprehending  an  offender, 
and  afraid  of  alarming  him  by  any  noise." — The  constable 
may,  with  at  least  equal  probability,  be  thought  to  have 
appropriated  the  word  or  term,  from  his  habit  of  enjoining 
silence  to  others. 

**  If  thou  art  dun,  ice  'tl  draw  thee  from  the  mire,  4'C." 

Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

In  this  line,  the  word  "  dun"  is  used  to  signify  a  dun 
horse.  Mr.  Gifford,  in  a  note  to  Ben  Jonson's  ''Masqub  of 
Christmas,"  has  thus  described  the  rustic  sport  called 
**  Dun  is  in  the  Mire :" — "  A  log  of  wood  is  brought  into  the 
room :  this  is  Dun  (the  cart-horse),  and  a  cry  is  raised  that 
he  is  stuck  in  the  mire.  Two  of  the  company  advance,  either 
with  or  without  ropes,  to  draw  him  out.  After  repeated 
attempts,  they  And  themselves  unable  to  do  it,  and  call  for 
more  assistance.  The  game  continues  till  all  the  company 
take  part  in  it,  when  "  dun"  is  extricated  of  course ;  and  the 
merriment  arises  from  the  awkward  and  affected  efforts  of 
the  rustics  to  lift  tlie  log,  and  from  sundry  arch  contrivances 
to  let  the  ends  of  it  fall  on  one  another's  toes." 

"Of  healthe  Jive  fathom  deep  "—Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

A  passage  from  "  Wsstwakd  Hex"  will  best  explain 
the  practice  here  alluded  to :— "  Troth,  sir,  my  master  and 
Sur  Goslin  are  guszling :  they  are  dabbling  together  fathom 
deep.  The  knight  has  drunk  so  much  health  to  the  gentle- 
man, yonder,  on  his  knees,  that  he  hath  almost  lost  the  use 
of  his  legs." 

"  Thie  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plate  the  manes  of  horses  iu  the  night.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

This  line  alludes  to  a  very  singular  superstition,  not  yet 
forgotten  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  believed  that 
certain  malignant  spirits,  whose  delight  was  to  wander  In 
groves  and  pleasant  places,  assumed  occasionally  the  like- 
nesses of  women  clothed  in  white ;  that  in  this  character 
they  sometimes  haunted  stables  in  the  night-time,  carrying  in 
their  hands  tapers  of  wax,  which  they  dropped  on  the  horses' 
manes,  thereby  platting  them  in  inextricable  knots,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  poor  animals  and  the  vexation  of 
their  masters.  These  hags  are  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
William  Auvergne,  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

There  is  a  very  uncommon  old  print  by  Haas  Buzgmair, 
relating  to  this  subject.  A  witch  enters  the  stable  with  a 
lighted  torch;  and  previously  to  the  operation  of  entangling 
the  horse's  mane,  practises  her  enchantments  on  |the  groom, 
who  is  lying  asleep  on  his  back,  and  apparently  influenced 
by  the  nightmare. — Doik:x. 

"  Nojff  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  CapHlet." — Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

The  "coulin  Capniet"  of  this  scene  is  doubtless  the 
"uncle  Capulet"  mentioned  In  the  paper  of  invitations. 
Shakspere  and  his  eotemporaries  used  the  word  cousin  to 
denote  any  collateral  relation  of  whatever  degree,  and  some- 
times even  to  denote  those  of  lineal  descent.  The  King  calls 
Hamlet  hii  cousin,  although  his  nephew  and  step-son ;  the 
old  Duchess  of  York,  in  Richard  III.,  calls  her  grandson 
cousin ;  and  in  a  subsequent  scene  of  this  play.  Lady  Capulet 
exclaims,  "  Tybalt,  my  cousin;  O,  my  brother's  child  1" 

"  Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  Jewel  in  an  Bthiop's  ear. — Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

Tfiere  is  an  illustration  similar  to  this  in  Shakspere's 
twenty-seventh  Sonnet: — 

"  Which,  like  a  Jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new.** 


In  the  passage  quoted  from  the  text,  all  the  quartos  aad 
the  first  folio  read,  "  It  seems  she  hangs,"  instead  of  tfae 
more  spirited  expression,  *'Her  beauty  hanga."  The  preseat 
phraseology  is  from  the  second  folio,  and  is  now  so  cccse- 
crated  by  general  use  and  approval,  that  it  would  be  bod 
useless  and  ungracious  to  attempt  to  supersede  it. 

We  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking,  thsttke 
most  rigid  sticklers  for  the  authority  of  th«  first  folio  luu 
found  it  necessary  in  very  many  cases  (aa  well  in  tl.is 
play  as  in  others)  to  prefer  the  readings  of  the  ear.ter 
quartos,  and  in  some  comparatively  few  instances,  those 
of  the  second  folio.  The  reason  is  this : — we  know,  unfor- 
tunately, as  far  as  the  matter  is  susceptible  of  prooC  that 
none  of  Shakspere's  plays  were  published  under  his  own  su- 
perintendence :  we  know  also,  in  reference  to  all  the  earlier 
copies,  that  t]rpographical  errors,  stage  omissions  or  interpo- 
lations, the  want  of  regalar  editing,  and  other  causes,  hare 
contributed  to  obscure,  and,  not  unfrequently,  to  dettroj 
the  Poet's  meaning :  it  is,  therefore,  in  no  irreverent  spirit 
(as  is  too  often  inculcated),  but  rather  from  a  feeling  of  du7 
and  gratitude,  that  even  the  most  cautious  oommentacors 
have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  depart  tram  the  pnocipk 
of  taking  any  one  edition  as  an  invariable  guide. 

From  two  or  three  instances  selected  in  the  present  plaj 
fh>m  numerous  otherft,  merely  as  illustrations  of  the  general 
fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reviser  who  should  in  every 
case  adopt  the  readings  of  the  first  folio,  would  bring  upon 
his  devoted  head  the  merited  anathema  of  every  Shakipenan 
reader.  We  have  not,  however,  presumed  to  vary  from  ia 
text  without  anxious  consideration,  and  constant  reference 
to  thse  commentators  who  have  shewn  the  least  disposiuoa 
to  innovate  either  as  to  words  or  veraifleation. 


"  0,  mickte  is  the  powerful  grace  tkat  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities!' 

Act  II.,  Soeae  S. 

This  eulogium  on  the  hidden  powers  of  nature  alfordi  a 
natural  introduction  to  the  Friar's  furnishing  Juliet  with  the 
sleeping  potion  in  Act  iV.  Here  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances iu  which  the  train  of  thought  was  suggested  by 
Brooke's  poem : — 

"  But  not  in  vain,  my  child,  hath  all  my  wandering  been  :— 
What  force  the  stones,  the  plants,  and  metals,  have  to  work, 
And  divers  other  things  that  in  the  bowels  of  earth  do  lark, 
With  care  I  have  sought  out;  with  pain  I  did  them  prove." 

"  BBir.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  t 
Man.  More  than  PHnes  o/ Co/*."— Act  II.,  Scene  f 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  story-book  of  "  RETvaan  tbi 
Fox,"  in  which  Tybert  is  the  name  given  to  the  Cat  A 
similar  phrase  occurs  in  many  old  works. 

"  These  fashion-mongers,  these  pardonnex-mois,  whettani 
so  much  on  the  new  form  that  they  cannot  tii  at  ease  on  1^ 
old  bench."— Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  ridiculotJ  fashion  which  ptv- 
vailed  of  great  "boulstered  breeches,"  it  was  nceemiy^ 
cut  away  hollow  places  in  the  benchee  of  the  HoiM  of  Com- 
mons, to  make  room  for  those  monstrous  protabersaees, 
without  which  those  "  who  stood  on  the  new  form  could  not 
sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench."— Sivasiu 

"  Thisbi,  a  grey  eye  or  so."— Act  11.,  Scene  4. 

Mercutio  means  to  allow  that  Thisb6  had  a  very  toe  tyt; 
for,  from  various  passages,  it  appears  that  a  grey  eye  wai  m 
our  author's  time  thought  eminently  beautiful.  Tbis  wsj 
seem  strange  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  afldeat 
phraseology ;  but  a  grey  eye  undoubtedly  meant  what  «• 
now  denominate  a  blue  eye.— Malovk. 
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<*Roif.  WkatwmnterftiididlgHMffOut 
Msa.  Tkt  Mp,  Hr,  tk»  slipr-^Aet  II.,  Scene  4. 

This  alliuion  U  to  the  old  counterfeit  money  called  a 
slip,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  writings  of  the  period. 
Greene,  in  his  "Thiktss  Faluvo  Out,'*  &c.,  particularly 
describee  it:—"  And  therefore  he  went  and  got  him  ceitain 
sli^  which  an  counterfeit  pieces  of  money,  being  brass, 
and  covered  orer  with  silTer,  which  the  common  people 
caU  slips." 

**  ITAy,  Men  it  my  pump  weU-JUtweradT^ikct  II.,  Scene  4. 

Here  is  «  vein  of  wit  too  thin  to  be  easily  found.  The 
fimdamental  idea  is,  that  Romeo  wore  pinked  pumps;  thi|^ 
is,  punched  with  holes  in  ilgures."— Johmsow. 

It  was  the  custom  to  wear  ribbands  in  the  shoes,  formed 
iato  the  shape  of  rases,  or  of  any  other  flowers.  So  in  the 
**XAnQoa  OP  GnAT's  law**  (1614):— "Every  masker's  pump 
«u  faatened  with  a  flower  suiuble  to  his  cap."— Stsbvess. 

**  /  am  wrne  t^fld*  $k9ini-maUtr— Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

Skain  or  skean  was  the  Irish  term  for  a  knife  or  dagger. 
By  "  alcains-mates,"  the  Nurse  probably  means  swaggering 
companions.  Green,  in  his  "Quzp  ior  ax  vpsTAar  Couk- 
Tixs*"  describes  "  an  ill-fbvoured  knave,  who  wora  by  his 
side  a  skein  like  a  brewer's  bung-knife.** 

**  Doth  not  rotomary  and  Borneo  b«^n  both  with  a  letter  f " 

Act  Il.»  Scene  4. 

By  this  ijuestion,  the  Nurse  means  to  insinuate  that 
Romeo*s  image  was  ever  in  the  mind  of  Juliet,  and  that  they 
would  be  married.  Rosemary,  being  conceived  to  have  the 
power  of  strengthening  the  memory,  was  an  emblem  of 
remembrance  and  of  the  affection  of  loveis;  and,  for  this 
reason  probably,  was  worn  at  weddings. 

"  Ak,  mocker  I  lhat*$  the  doffe  name:  R  iifor  the  dog." 

Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

The  letter  ''R"  puts  the  Nurse  in  mind  of  that  sound 
which  dogs  make  when  tliey  snarl.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
**  EvGLiSH  GaAMKAE,"  says  "  'R'  is  the  dog's  letter,  and 
birreth  in  the  sound." 


**  /  projf  ihee^  good  MereiUio,  let  *e  retire : 
The  dag  is  hotf  Ute  Capulele  abroad." 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 
It  is  observed  that,  in  Italy,  almost  all  assassinations  are 
committed  during  the  heat  of  summer. — Johvsox. 

•«  AUoe  I  in  triumph  t  and  Mereutio  slain  r 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 
Thus  the  quarto  1997;  for  which  the  quarto  1699  has, 
"  He  gan  in  triumph  I "    This  in  the  subsequent  copies  was 
made,  "He ^vne,"  &c.— Maloxb. 

"  He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague; 
AJfeellun  makes  him  false,  he  speaks  not  true.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  charge  of  falsehood  ou  Benvolio,  though  produced  at 
hazard,  b  very  Just.  The  author,  who  seems  to  intend  the 
ehancter  of  Benvolio  as  good,  meant  perhaps  to  shew  how 
the  best  minds,  in  a  state  of  faction  and  discord,  are  de- 
torted  to  criminal  partiality. — JoRltsov. 

" Spread  ikg  close  euftain,  hve-per/ormiag  night! 
That  rmaawag's  eges^mag  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  armst  u^tatked  of  and  uns^n  r 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Many  attempts  have  bee^  made  to  explain  the  term 
"runaway,"  in  tliis  passage;  ^ut  none  with  success.  The 
most  probable  solution,  it  appev>  to  us,  is  that  which  sup- 


poses the  poet  to  have  meant  by  "  runaway,"  tha  night;  and 
by  its  eyes,  the  stars.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute 
"  unawares,  eyes  may  wink,"  for  "  runaway's  eyes  may 
wink."  But  thli  alteration  would  give  a  prosaic  flatness  to 
the  phrase,  which — to  say  nothing  of  other  objection*— would 
alone  convince  us  that  it  is  not  the  tifie  reading. 


"  Oive  me  aiy  Romeo :  and^  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars.'* 

Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

This  emendation  is  drawn  from  the  undated  quarto.  The 
quartos  of  1599, 1609,  andthe.folio,  read,  "  When  /shall  die." 

"  Hath  Romeo  slain  himself    Sag  thou  but  *  Ag; 
And  that  bare  vowel  *  /'  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  ege  of  cockatrice." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

In  Shakspere^s  time,  the  afllrmative  particle  "ay"  was 
usually  written  "  I,"  and  in  the  above  passage  the  editors 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  retain  the  old  spelling.  We 
have,  however,  ventured  to  deviate  from  this  unsightly  praC' 
tice,  conceiving  that  there  is  sufficient  similarity  between 
the  sounds  of  "ay"  and  "  I"  to  point  out  the  intended  quibble. 
This  is  one  of  the  trivlid  passages  which  we  easily  persuade 
ourselves  have,  by  some  accident  or  impertinence,  been 
foisted  into  the  genuine  text. 

"  Wert  thouasgoung as  /,  Juliet  thg  love.'*— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

Thus  the  original  copy;  for  which  in  the  folio  we  have — 

"  Wert  thou  as  young  as  Juliet  my  love." 

I  only  mention  this  to  shew  the  very  high  Talue  of  the  early 
quarto  editions. — Malomc 

"  5oaie  sag  the  lark  and  loathid  toad  change  egeej 
0,  now  I  would  they  had  changed  voices  too  I 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  ue  a§rag. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  dag.'* 

Act  III.,  Scene  6. 

The  toad  having  very  fine  eyes,  and  the  lark  very  ugly 
ones,  was  the  occasion  of  a  saying  that  the  lark  and  toad  had 
changed  eyes.  This  tradition  Dr.  Johnson  states  himself  to 
have  heard  in  a  rustic  rhyme:— 

"  To  heaven  I'd  fly. 
But  that  the  toad  beguiled  me  of  mine  eye." 

Juliet  means  that  the  croak  of  the  toad  would  have  been 
no  indication  of  the  appearance  of  day,  and  consequently  no 
signal  for  her  lover's  departure. 

The  "hunts-up"  was  the  name  of  the  tune  anciently 
played  to  wake  the  hunters,  and  collect  them  together. 


"  Sre  this  handf  bg  thee  to  Romeo' sealed, 

ShaU  be  the  label  to  another  deed.*'— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

The  seals  of  deeds  were  formerly  not  impressed  on  the 
parchment  itself,  but  were  appended  on  distinct  slips  or 
labels  aiflxed  to  it.  Hence  in  "  Kmo  Richabo  II.,"  the 
Duke  of  York  discoTcrs,  by  the  depending  seal,  a  covenant 
wliich  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Aumerle,  had  entered  into : — 

"  What  seal  is  that  which  hangs  without  thy  bosom?  " 

"  Then  {as  the  manner  of  our  country  is), 
In  thg  best  robes,  uncwered  on  the  bier." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 

The  Italian  custom  here  alluded  to  is  still  continued. 
Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  poem  on  Italy,  describes  a  scene  of  the 
Icind:— 

"  But  now  by  fits 
A  dull  and  dismal  noise  assailed  the  ear, 
A  wail,  a  chant,  louder  and  louder  yet : 
And  now  a  strange  fantastic  troop  appeared ! 


r  p 


All 


NOTES. 


Tlironging  they  came,  as  from  the  shades  below; 

All  of  a  ghostly  white !— '  O  say  (I  cried)^ 

Do  not  the  liring  here  bury  the  dead  t 

Do  spirits  come  and  fetch  them  ?   What  are  these 

That  seem  not  of  this  world,  and  mock  the  day ; 

Each  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  handf '— 

'  It  is  an  ancient  brotherhood  thou  seest. 

Such  their  apparel.    Through  the  long,  long  line, 

Look  where  thou  wilt,  no  likeness  of  a  man : 

The  liTing  masked,  the  dead  alone  uncovered. 

But  mark!'— And,  lying  on  her  Mineral  couch. 

Like  one  asleep,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  hands 

Folded  together  on  her  modest  breast, 

As  't  were  her  nightly  posture,  through  the  crowd 

She  came  at  last, — and  richly,  gaily  clad, 

As  for  a  birth-day  feast ! " 


*'  My  bosnm'g  lord  sits  lightly  on  kit  throne; 
Jndt  all  this  day,  an  unaeeustomed  spirit 
Lifts  M«  abovs  ths  ground  with  eheer/ut  Uioughis.** 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 
These  three  lines  are  Tery  gay  and  pleasing.  But  why 
does  Shakspere  give  Romeo  this  iuToluntary  cheerfulness 
Just  before  the  extremity  of  unhappinessf  Perhaps  to  shew 
the  vanity  of  trusting  to  those  uncertain  and  casual  exalta- 
tions or  depressions  which  many  consider  as  certain  fore- 
tokens of  good  and  evil. — Jodmsoh. 


It 


Going  tojlnd  a  barefoot  brother  out. 

One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me." — Act  V.,  Scene  ?. 

It  was  customary  for  friars  to  travel  in  pairs,  in  order 
that  each  might  be  a  check  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  other. 


The  original  relater  of  the  story  on  which  this  play  is 
formed,  was  Luigi  da  Porto,  a  gentleman  of  Vicensa,  who 
died  in  1529.  His  novel  did  not  appear  till  some  years  after 
his  death ;  being  first  printed  at  Venice,  in  1535,  under  the 
Utleof  "La  Giulixtta.** 

In  1554,  Bandello  published  at  Lucca  a  novel  on  the 
same  subject  (torn,  ii.,  nov.  9);  and  shortly  afterwards  Bois- 
teau  exhibited  one  in  French,  founded  on  the  Italian  nar- 
ratives, but  varying  firom  them  in  many  particulars. 

From  Boisteau's  novel  the  same  story  was,  in  1562,  formed 
into  an  English  poem,  with  considerable  alterations  and 
large  additions,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brooke. 

Painter,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Palacx  of 
Plbasokx"  (1567),  published  a  proic  translation  from  the 
French  of  Boisteau,  which  he  entitled  "  Ruomeo  ahj>  Ju- 
LiBTTA."  Shakspere  had  probably  read  Painter's  novel, 
having  taken  one  circumstance  from  it  or  from  some  other 
prose  translation  of  Boisteau;  but  his  play  was  undoubtedly 
formed  on  the  poem  of  Arthur  Brooke. 

This  is  proved  decisively  by  the  following  circumstances : 
—1.  In  tlie  poems,  the  Prince  of  Verona  is  called  Escalus :  so 
also  in  the  play.  In  Painter's  translation  from  Boisteau  he 
is  named  Signor  Escala,  and  sometimes  Lord  Bartholomew 
of  Esca1a.~S.  In  Painter's  novel,  the  family  of  Romeo  are 
called  the  If  ontesches :  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play,  the 
Montagaea.— 9.  The  menenger  employed  by  Friar  Law- 


rence to  carry  a  letter  to  RomeOi  to  inform  him  when  Juliet 
would  awake  from  her  trance,  is  in  Painter's  translatioc 
called  Anselme :  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play.  Friar  Johc  it 
employed  in  this  business  — 4.  The  circumstance  of  Cspn- 
let's  writing  down  the  names  of  the  guests  whom  he  inritn 
to  supper,  is  found  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play,  but  U  not 
mentioned  by  Painter,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  original  Italiaa 
novel. — 5.  The  residence  of  the  Capulets,  in  the  origiiul 
and  in  Painter,  is  called  Villa  Franca:  in  the  poem  and  is 
the  play,  Freetown. — 6.  Several  passages  of  Romeo  ar.d 
Juliet  appear  to  have  been  formed  on  hints  furnished  by 
the  poem,  of  which  no  traces  an  found  either  in  Painter'» 
novel,  or  in  Boisteau,  or  the  originaL— Halovk. 


Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  picture  of  love  and  its  pitiable 
fate,  in  a  world  whose  atmosphere  is  too  rough  for  this  ten- 
derest  blossom  of  human  life.  Two  beings,  created  for  each 
other,  feel  mutual  love  at  first  glance ;  every  oonsideratioB 
disappears  before  the  invisible  influence  of  living  io  one 
another :  they  Join  themselves  secretly,  under  circnmstancsi 
in  the  highest  degree  hostile  to  the  union,  relying  merely  on 
the  protection  of  an  irresistible  power.  By  unfriendly  ev»nu 
following  blow  upon  blow,  tlieir  heroic  constancy  is  expo^c^ 
to  all  manner  of  trials,  till,  forcibly  separated  firom  each 
other,  they  are  united  in  the  grave  to  meet  again  in  anotber 
world. 

All  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  beautiftti  story  which  Shak- 
spere has  not  invented;  and  which,  ho««ver  simply  told, 
will  always  excite  a  tender  sympathy :  but  it  was  rescned 
for  Shakspere  to  unite  purity  of  heart  and  the  glow  of  ims 
gination,  sweetness  and  dignity  of  manners  and  posiioaate 
violence,  in  one  ideal  picture.    By  the  manner  in  which  fa« 
has  handled  it,  it  has  become  a  glorious  song  of  prata«  oo 
that  inexpressible  feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul,  and  gi«o 
to  it  iu  highest  sublimity,  and  which  elevates  even  thewmrf 
themselves  into  soul ;  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  melancholy 
elegy  on  its  ft-ailty,  from  its  own  nature  and  external  circiun- 
stances :  at  once  the  deification  and  the  burial  of  love.   It 
appears  here  like  a  heavenly  spark  that,  descending  to  the 
earth,  is  converted  into  a  flaiih  of  lightning,  by  which  mortal 
creatures  are  almost  in  the  same  moment  set  on  fire  and 
consumed. 

Whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in  the  odonr  of  a  sonthen 
spring,  languishing  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  volop- 
tuous  in  the  first  opening  of  the  rose,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
poem.  But,  even  more  rapidly  than  the  first  blossoms  of 
youth  and  beauty  decay,  it  hurries  on  from  the  first  timidlj- 
bold  declaration  of  love  and  modest  return,  to  the  vomI 
unlimited  passion,  to  an  inevocable  union:  then,  amidst 
alternating  storms  of  rapture  and  despair,  to  the  desih  of 
the  two  loven,  who  still  appear  enviable  as  their  love  aor- 
vives  them,  and  as  by  their  death  they  have  obtained  a 
triumph  over  every  separating  power. 

The  sweetest  and  the  bitterest  love  and  hatrsd,  IsttiTity 
and  dark  forebodings,  tender  embraces  and  sepulchres,  the 
fulness  of  life  and  self-annihilation,  are  all  here  brought 
close  to  each  other:  and  all  these  contrasts  are  so  blended, 
in  tlie  harmonious  and  wonderful  work,  into  a  mixj  ot 
impression,  that  the  echo  which  the  whole  leaves  behind  is 
the  mind  resembles  a  single  but  endless  sigh. — Scblegbl 
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sely  on  legendary  tale  and 
—  those  lura  foundationa 
eks  to  inteteat  the  public 
ght;  architect  hu  railed, 
1  Btiucture  before  whole 
'riticism  itanda  rebuked,  in 
miration  :  -  m  the  traieller 
TeneriSe  intern  to  measure 
\  Bcientiflc  Isboun  in  ipell- 
rtbe  magnificent  scene  (hat  I 

id  before  him.  ! 

aged   monarch,  aeir-willed  | 

jll  "  more  sinned   against  i 

with  various  modifieitions, 
en;   but  the  narratiTe  of 
ly  the  iroinediate  source  of 
There  is,  moieoTer,  an 
len's  on  the  subject,  eailed 
History  of  King  Leir  and 
[jonorili,  Ragan,  and  Cor- 
delia."   vt  Ibis  Tcry  inferior,  i3lhough  not  merit- 
leu  cflbrt,   be  has  undoubtedly  nailed  himaelr,  but  not  to  lueh  extent  ai  to  impugn  the  eaientlal 
original!^  of  hia  own  g^eat  work- 
It  l«  reniarkable  that  both  Holinsbed  and  the  older  dramatist  hue  giren  ■  proaperous  terminallon 
to  the  legend,  so  far  at  least  u  Leai  himself  ii  implicated.     In  go  doing,  tbe;  hate  doubtless  fallen  in 
■ilh  the  general  yearning  for  poetic  justice :  but  whether  it  were  wise  to  wish  (hat  Shakspere  had  in  this 
respect  adhered  to  hia  supposed  aathorities,  niaj  well  admit  of  question.     The  force  and  splendour  of  hia 
eiecution  naturally  induce  (he  thought  that  he  hu  chosen  for  the  best  in  working  out  his  plot:  let  us, 
then,  be  eontent  to  inherit  the  invslusble  legacy  on  such  conditions  as  the  donor  has  imposed,  nor  seek 
to  tamper  with  the  genuine  document     The  piofaoe  iKempts  at  emendation,  by  Tate'a  berouged  and 
smirking  muse,  ate  ao  unuaingly  Tile,  that  indignation  aoon  lelieres  i(aelr  in  laughter.      Lear,  as  a 
luilable  clinuti  to  much  prerioua  fuatian,  ia  made,  in  the  last  Act,  to  call  upon  the  winds  to  catch  certain 
joyoua  soundi,  "and  beat  (hem  an  their  rott/  wings  (o  beaten."     The  Iotc  passages,  too,  between  the 
daring  laureate's  fkcetiooaly  "  wretched  Edgar,"  and  no  less  comical  "  Cordelia,  royal  fair,"  betray  a 
mailei  in  the  achool  of  oneonaeious  burlesque :  they  are  sacriflcea  dear  to  Momui,  although  Melpomene 
afieets  them  not. 

Id  Percy**  "  RsLiquEa,"  there  is  a  reprint  of"  A  lamentable  Song  of  the  Death  of  King  Leir  and 
bis  three  Daughters,"  In  which  the  o'er-afflicted  bther  expiree  with  grief  for  the  loai  of  Cordelia,  who  is 
■law  in  the  battle  fought  to  recover  his  kingdom.  This  production  wia  originally  published  without  a 
<Ute,  but  is,  with  great  probability,  thought  to  haxe  appeared  befbre  the  play  of  Shikspere ;  and  l>om 
this  popular  ballad  he  may  haie  deriTed  the  tragic  catastrophe  he  has  deemed  i(  expedient  to  adopt. 
The  epiaode  of  Edmund  and  Edgar,  so  akillhlly  interwoven  with  the  main  plot  of  "  Lear,"  is  founded 
on  the  story  of  the  blind  King  of  Paphlagonia,  in  Sidney's  "  ARcaniA."  The  Leonatus  of  the  (ale  ia 
Edgar  in  the  play. 

Shakspere's  "  LB«a"  was  Brat  published  in  1608,  with  this  "  full  and  particular"  title-page : "  Mr. 

William  Shake-speare,  hia  (rue  Chronicle  History  of  (he  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his  three 
Daughters.  Wi(h  the  unfortunate  Lifb  of  Edgar,  Sonne  and  Heirc  (o  the  Earle  of  Oloeeatet,  and  hia 
ndlen  and  aaaumed  humour  of  Tom  of  Bedlam.  As  i(  waa  plaid  befora  the  King's  M^eaty  at  'White-hall, 
upon  8.  Stephens  Night,  in  Christmas  Holidaies.  By  his  Majesties  Servants  playing  usually  on  the 
Btnck.side.  PriD(ed  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  and  are  to  be  sold  a(  hia  shop  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  at  the 
•igne  of  the  Pied  Bull,  neere  SL  Austin's  Gate,  1608."  There  were  two  other  editions  of  the  play 
pihliihed  by  the  same  bookseller,  in  the  same  year;  but,  notwithstanding  these  indubitable  evidences 
ef  popularity,  "  KlHU  1.BAB,"  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  waa  not  again  reprinted  till  its  appearance 
IB  the  original  (olio  of  1633. 


I.FAK    KiTig  of  Bkit-aik 
r(  K"'    Ol*    FKAN'CE. 
I'"KK   W   hVHOUSDY 
lii^KK    OV  COHNWAIL. 

eak:,  ok  klnt 
eam,  ok  gi.osteu 

F.T;0AK.  Sou  to  GioHtKR. 

F.Dr/i   ND.  Ba-tJird  S'ju  to  GiosTrw 

CI  KAN.  a  Ct.urtier. 

OSWALD,  Bie-wani  to  Oonfril. 

Old  '^tin,  ToLiant  to  Qiohibh 

riiyiiic.iia. 

Fr-  1 

An  OJTicfr.  employed  by  F.i>Mn»ii). 

0>;ull<'tnaQ.  att^iudant  ou  CoicnvT.iA 

A  }l>r,ilil.     Servant  to  Cornwai.i  . 


GONl-.KII.. 
Kl-  G  -v  N , 
CuKUh-MA 


ten  to  LbaR. 


Kuifthta  attwurtmi^  on  tho  Kino.  Ofric«»r*    MeM<ten4ere. 

H^l'iiorH,  aud  AtCuud^iUi 


SIS 


ACT   I. 


KING    LEAB. 


8CEXC  L 


indeed,  sir,  a  son  for  her  cradle  ere  she  had  a 
husband  for  her  bed.     Do  you  smell  a  fault? 

Kent.  I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the  issue 
of  it  being  so  proper. 

G/o.  But  I  have,  sir,  a  son  by  order  of  law,  some 
year  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my 
account.  Though  this  knave  came  somewhat 
saucily  into  the  world  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet 
was  his  mother  fair :  there  was  good  sport  at  his 
making,  and  the  whoreson  must  be  acknowledged. 
— Do  you  know  this  noble  gentleman,  Edmund  ? 

£dm.  No,  my  lord. 

Glo,  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  here- 
after as  my  honourable  friend. 

Edm.  My  services  to  your  lordship. 

Kent,  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you 
better. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

Glo,  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away 
he  shall  again. — The  King  is  coming. 

{^Trumpets  sound  within. 

Enter  Lear,  Cornwall,  Albany,  Goneril, 
Regan,  Cordelia,  and  Attendants. 

Lear,  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
Gloster. 

Glo,  I  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Edmund. 
Lear,  Meantime  we  shall  express  our  darker 

purpose. 
Give  me  the  map  there.-^Know  that  we  have 

divided 
In  three,  our  kingdom ;  and  'tis  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age ; 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
Unburdened  crawl  toward  death. — Our  son  of 

Cornwall, 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters*  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.     The  princes,  France 

and  Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love, 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous 

sojourn. 
And  here  are  to  be  answered. — ^Tell  me,  my 

daughters 
(Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule. 
Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state), 
Which  of  you  shall  we  say  doth  love  us  most  ? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  merit  doth  most  challenge  it. — Goneril, 
Our  eldest-bom,  speak  first. 

Gon,  Sir,  I 

Do  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter : 
Dearer  than  eyesight,  space,  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare ; 


No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty, 

honour : 
As  much  as  child  e'er  loved,  or  father  found. 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Cof^  What  shall  Cordelia  do  ?    Love,  and  be 
silent.  [^  A  tide, 

Lear,  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line 
to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champalns  riched. 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.  To  thine  and  Albany's  issue 
Be  this  perpetual. — ^What  says  our  second  daugh- 
ter. 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  to  Cornwall?     Speak. 

Reg.  I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.     In  my  true  heart 
I  find  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love : 
Only  she  comes  too  short, — that  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses. 
And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor,  Then  poor  Cordelia!  [Aside, 

And  yet  not  so,  since  I  am  sure  my  love 's 
More  richer  than  my  tongue. 

Lear,  To  thee  and  thine,  hereditary  ever. 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom ; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure, 
Than  that  confirmed  on  Goneril.— Now,  our  joy, 
Although  the  last,  not  least ;  to  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interessed ;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters?    Speak. 

Cor,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear,  Nothing? 

Cor,  Nothing. 

Lear,  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing :   speak 
again. 

Cor,  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth.     I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond :  nor  more,  nor  less. 

Lear,  How,  how,  Cordelia?  mend  your  speech 
a  little. 
Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor,  Good  my  lord, 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  loved  me :  I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit; 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say 
They  love  you  all?    Haply,  when  I  shall  wed, 
That  lord  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall 

carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty : 
Sure  I  shall  never  marry,  like  my  sisters, 
To  love  my  father  alL 

Lear,  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart? 
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Cor.  Ay,  good  m;  lord. 

Ltar.  So  young,  and  lo  uirtender  t 

Cor.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Lear.  Let  it  be  lo: — thy  truth,  then,  h«  thy 

For,  by  the  lacrcd  radiance  of  the  sun ; 
The  mysteriea  of  Htcate  and  the  night ; 
By  atl  the  operstioni  of  the  orbs 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be, — 
Here  I  dilclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 


Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 

And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 

Hold  thee,  from  thia,  for  ever.     The  barbarous 

Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appeUte,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighboured,  pitied,  and  relieved. 
As  thou,  my  eometime  daughter. 

Kent.  Good  my  liege, — 

Lear.  Peace,  Kent? 


1 


Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath : 
I  loTed  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery.— Hence,  and  avoid  my  sigh  t ! 

[7V>C0RDBU*. 

So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 

Her  &ther's  heart  from  her! — Call  France:— 

who  stinT 
CsQ  Burgundy. — Cornwall  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digest  this  third : 
Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  many  her. 
I  i»  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Pfe-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effecU 
That  troop  with  majesty. — Ourself,  by  monthly 


With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights. 

By  you  to  be  sustained,  shall  our  abode 

Make  with  you  by  due  turns.    Only  we  still  retain 

The  name  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king ; 

The  sway, 

Revenue,  execution  of  the  rest, 

Belovtd  sons,  be  yours :  which  to  confirm. 

This  coronet  part  between  you.  [  Oitring  Ihe  crown. 

Ktnt.  Royal  Leer, 

Whom  I  have  ever  honoured  as  my  king, 
Loved  as  my  father,  as  my  master  followed, 
A  s  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers, — 

Lear.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn :  make  from 
the  shaft. 
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Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart:  be  Kent  unmannerly, 
When  Lear  is  mad.    What  wouldst  thou  do,  old 

man? 
Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak, 
When  power  to  flattery  bows?     To  plainness 

honour 's  bound, 
When  majesty  stoops  to  folly.  Reverse  thy  doom ; 
And,  in  thy  best  consideration,  check 
This  hideous  rashness.      Answer  my  life  my 

judgment, 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least ; 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowncss. 

Lear,  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent.  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies :  nor  fear  to  lose  it. 
Thy  safety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Kent.  See  better,  Lear ;  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 

Lear.  Now,  by  Apollo, — 

Kent.  Now,  by  Apollo,  King, 

Thou  swear*st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  O,  vassal !  miscreant ! 

\_Luying  hi$  hand  on  his  sword. 

^   '      [  Dear  sir,  forbear. 
Lorn.  ) 

Kent.  Do :  kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.     Revoke  thy  gift ; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I  'II  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear,  Hear  me,  recreant ! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  me ! — 
Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow 
( Which  we  durst  never  yet)  and  with  strained  pride 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear) ; 
Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world ; 
And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom :  if  on  the  tenth  day  following 
Thy  banished  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions, 
The  moment  is  thy  death.     Away  I  by  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revoked. 

Kent,  Fare  thee  well,  King :  since  thus  thou 
wilt  appear, 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here. — 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid, 

[To  Cordelia. 
That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said. — 
And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 

[7b  Regan  and  Goneril. 
That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love. — 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu : 
He  '11  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new.  [Exit. 


Re-enter  Gloster;    with  France,  Burgcndt, 

and  Attendants. 

Glo,  Here 's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble 
lord. 

Lear.  My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  address  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivalled  for  our  daughter : — What,  in  the 

least, 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her, 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  ? 

Bur,  Most  royal  majesty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  offered. 
Nor  will  you  tender  less. 

Lear,  Right  noble  Burgundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so; 
But  now  her  price  is  fallen.  Sir,  there  she  stands : 
If  aught  within  that  little,  seeming  substance, 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  pieced. 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She 's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear,  Sir, 
Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes, 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dowered  with  our  curse,  and  strangered  witli  onr 

oath, 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bur.  Pardon  me,  royal  sir: 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions. 

Lear,  Then  leave  her,  sir :  for,  by  the  power 
that  made  me, 
I  tell  you  all  her  wealth. — For  ycwi,  great  king, 

[To  France. 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  strar, 
To  match  you  where  I  hate :  therefore  beseech  you 
To  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way, 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  ashamed 
Almost  to  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  most  strange ! 

That  she,  that  even  but  now  was  your  best  object 
The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age, 
Most  best,  most  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour !     Sure  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouched  affection 
Fall  into  taint :  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason,  without  mirade, 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty 

(If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art. 
To  speak  and  purpose  not ;  since  what  I  well  intend, 
I  '11  do 't  before  I  speak),  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness, 
No  unchaste  action  or  dishonoured  step, 
That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  and  favour: 
But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer: 
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A  8till-6oliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 

That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it 

Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear,  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  horn,  than  not  to  have  pleased 
me  better. 
Frtmce,  Is  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady?    Love  is  not  love, 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.   Will  you  have  her? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bur,  Royal  Lear, 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  proposed, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
Lear,  Nothing  I  have  sworn  r  I  am  firm. 
Bur,  I  am  sorry,  then,  you  have  so  lost  a  father, 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband.    [To  Cordelia. 

Cijr.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy ! 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love. 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife. 
France,  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich, 
being  poor ; 
Most  choice,  forsaken ;  and  most  loved,  despised! 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon : 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  what 's  cast  away. 
Gods,  gods !  't  is  strange,  that  from  their  eold'st 

neglect 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflamed  respect.— 
Thy  dowerless  daughter.   King,  thrown)  to  my 

chance, 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France : 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unprized  precious  maid  of  me.— 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind : 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 
Lear,  Thou  hast  her,  France :  let  her  be  thine ; 
for  we 
Have  Qo  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 
That  face  of  hers  again ; — ^therefore,  be  gone, 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon. — 
Come,  noble  Binrgundy. 

[FUmrith,  Exeunt  Lear,  Bdrgundt,  Corn- 
wall, Albany,  Gloster,  aiu^  Attendants. 
France,  Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 
Cw.  The  jewels  of  our  father,  with  washed  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you :  I  know  you  what  you  are; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faults  as  they  are  named.  Use  well  our  father : 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him : 
But  yet,  alasl  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So  farewell  to  you  both. 
^o«.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duties. 
Let  your  study 


Be  to  content  your  lord ;  who  hath  received  you 
At  fortune's  alms.  You  have  obedience  scanted. 
And  well  are  worth   the  want  that  you  have 
wanted. 

Cor,  Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning 
hides : 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides. 
Well  may  you  prosper ! 

France.  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

[Exeunt  France  and  Cordelia. 

Gon.  Sister,  it  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  say,  of 
what  most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.  I  think 
our  father  will  hence  to-night. 

Reg,  That 's  most  certain,  and  with  you :  next 
month  with  us. 

Gon,  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is : 
the  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not 
been  little.  He  always  loved  our  sister  most : 
and  with  what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast 
her  off,  appears  too  grossly. 

Reg,  'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age:  yet  he 
hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself. 

Gon.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath 
been  but  rash:  then  must  we  look  to  receive 
from  his  age,  not  alone  the  imperfections  of 
long-engrafted  condition,  but  therewithal  the 
unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric 
years  bring  with  them. 

Reg.  Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to 
have  from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment. 

Gon,  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave- 
taking  between  France  and  him.  Pray  you,  let 
us  hit  together:  if  our  father  carry  authority 
with  such  dispositions  as  he  bears,  this  last  sur- 
render of  his  will  but  offend  us. 

Reg,  We  shall  further  think  of  it. 

Gon,  We  must  do  something,  and  i'  the  heat. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — A  Hall  in  the  Earl  of  Gloster's 

Cattle, 

Enter  Edmund,  with  a  letter. 

Edm,  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound.    Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom ;  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother  ?  Why  bastard ;  wherefore  base ; 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact, 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true, 
As  honest  madam's  issue  t    Why  brand  they  us 
With  base ;  with  baseness ;  bastardy ;  base,  base ; 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops^ 
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Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake  ? — Well  then, 
Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land : 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  hastard  Edmund, 
As  to  the  legitimate.    "Fine  word, — legitimate !" 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed. 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top  the  legitimate.     I  grow  :  I  prosper. — 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards  I 

Enter  Gloster. 

G/o.  Kent  banished  thus ;  and  France  in  choler 
parted ! 
And  the  king  gone  to-night :  subscribed  his  power : 
Confined  to  exhibition !  All  this  done 
Upon  the  gad ! — Edmund !  how  now  ?  what  news? 

Edm,  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

[^Putting  up  the  letter, 

Glo,  Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that 
letter? 

Edm.  I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 

Glo.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

Edtn,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Glo.  No?  what  needed,  then,  that  terrible 
despatch  of  it  into  your  pocket?  the  quality  of 
nothing  hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself.  Let 's 
see :  come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need 
spectacles. 

Edm,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me.  It  is  a 
letter  from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'er- 
read :  for  so  much  as  I  have  perused,  I  .find  it 
not  fit  for  your  over-looking. 

Glo.  Give  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm.  I  shall  offend  either  to  detain  or  give 
it.  The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them, 
are  to  blame. 

Gh.  Let 's  see,  let 's  see. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification, 

he  wrote  this  but  as  an  assay  or  taste  of  my 

virtue. 

Gloster  read^. 

*'  This  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  the 
world  bitter  in  the  best  of  our  times ;  keeps  our 
fortunes  from  us  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them. 
I  begiu  to  find  an  idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the  op- 
pression of  aged  t>Tanny ;  who  sways,  not  as  it  hath 
power,  but  as  it  is  suffered.  Come  to  me,  that  of 
this  I  may  speak  more.  If  our  father  would  sleep 
till  I  waked  him,  you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue 
for  ever,  and  live  the  beloved  of  your  brother, 

Edoar." 
Humph! — Conspiracy! — "Sleep  till  I  waked 
him — you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue!" — My 
son  Edgar!  Had  he* a  hand  to  write  this?  a 
heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in? — When  came 
this  to  you  ?  who  brought  it  ? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord;  there's 
the  cunning  of  it:  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the 
casement  of  my  closet. 


Glo.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your 
brother's  ? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I 
durst  swear  it  were  his ;  but  in  respect  of  that, 
I  would  fain  think  it  were  not. 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord ;  but  I  hope  his 
heart  is  not  in  the  contents. 

Glo.  Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you 
in  this  business? 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord :  but  I  have  often  heard 
him  maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that,  sona  at  perfect 
age,  and  fathers  declining,  the  father  should  be 
as  ward  to  the  son,  and  the  aon  manage  hia 
revenue. 

Gh.  O  villain,  villain  ! — His  very  opinion  m 
the  letter ! — Abhorred  villain !  Unnatural,  de- 
tested, brutish  villain  !  worse  than  brutish !— Go, 
sirrah,  seek  him ;  1 11  apprehend  him. — ^Abomi- 
nable villain  ! — Where  is  he  ? 

Edm,  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it 
shall  please  you  to  suftpend  your  indignation 
against  my  brother  till  you  can  derive  from  him 
better  testimony  of  his  intent,  you  shall  nin  a 
certain  course :  where,  if  you  violently  proceed 
against  him,  mistaking  his  purpose,  it  would 
make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour,  and 
shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.  I 
dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him  that  he  hath 
writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour, 
and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger. 

Glo.  Think  you  so? 

Edm.  If  your  honoiu*  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place 
you  where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and 
by  an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction; 
and  that  without  any  further  delay  than  this  very 
evening. 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster. 

Edm.  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

Glo.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely 
loves  him.  Heaven  and  earth ! — Edmund,  seek 
him  out ;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray  you :  frame 
the  business  after  your  own  wisdom.  I  would 
unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently ;  convey 
the  business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint 
you  withal. 

Glo.  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sim  and  moon 
portend  no  good  to  us.  Though  the  wisdom  of 
nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature 
finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  affects :— love 
cools,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers  divide:  in 
cities,  mutinies;  in  countries,  discord;  in  pslacci, 
treason ;  and  the  bond  cracked  between  wn 
and  father.  This  villain;  of  mine  comes  under 
the  prediction;  there's  son  against  father:  the 
king  falls  from  bias  of  nature;  there's  father 
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against  child.    We  have  seen  the  hest  of  our 

time :  machinafcioiiB,  hoUowness,  treachery,  and 

all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our 

graves ! — ^Find  out  this  villain,  Edmund ;  it  shall 

lose  thee  nothing:   do  it  carefully. — ^And  the 

noble   and   true-hearted    Kent    banished!    his 

offence,  honesty ! — Strange !  strange !        \^Exit, 

Edm,   This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the 

world !  that  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune  (often 

the  surfeit  of  our  own  behaviour),  we  make 

guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 

the  stars : — as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity ; 

^     fooU,  by  heavenly  compulsion ;  knaves,  thieves, 

1     and   treachera,     by    spherical    predominance; 

dnmkards,  liars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced 

I     obedience  of  planetary  influence;  and  all  that 

,'     ve  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on.     An 

'     sdmirable  evasion  of  whoremaster  man,  to  lay 

I      his  goatish  disposition  to  the  charge  of  a  star  I 

I      My  father  compounded  with  my  mother  under 

the  dragon's  tail,  and  my  nativity  was  under 

ursa  major;  so  that  it  follows  I  am  rough  and 

lecherous! — Tut,   I  should  have  been   that   I 

j     am,  had  the  maidenliest  star  in  the  firmament 

I     twinkled  on  my  bastardizing.     Edgar — 

Enter  Edgar. 

And  pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the 
old  comedy.  My  cue  is  villanous  melancholy, 
with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam. — O,  these  eclipses 
do  portend  these  divisions  I  fa,  sol,  la,  mi. 

Edg»  How  now,  brother  Edmund?  What  se- 
rious contemplation  are  you  in  ? 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction 
I  read  this  other  day,  what  should  follow  these 
eclipses. 

Edg,  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that? 
Edm,  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of 
succeed  unhappily :  as  of  unnaturalness  between 
the  child  and  the  parent;  death,  dearth,  disso- 
lutions of  ancient  amities;  divisions  in  state, 
menaces  and  maledictions  against  king  and  no- 
hles;  needless  diffidences,  banishment  of  friends, 
^sipation  of  cohorts,  nuptial  breaches,  and  I 
know  not  what. 

Kdg.  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  as- 
tronomical ? 

Edm.  Come,  come ;  when  saw  you  my  father  last? 

^'  Why,  the  night  gone  by. 

Edm,  Spake  you  with  him  ? 

£<ty.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm,  Parted  you  in  good  terms?  found  you 
00  diflpleaswe  in  him,  by  word  or  countenance  ? 

Edg.  None  at  all. 

Edm,  Bethink  yourself  wherein  you  may  have 
wended  him :  and  at  my  entreaty  forbear  his 
presence  till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the 


heat  of  his  displeasure ;  which  at  this  instant  so 
rageth  in  him,  that  with  the  mischief  of  your 
person  it  would  scarcely  aUay. 

£dg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm,  That's  my  fear.  I  pray  you  have  a 
continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage 
goes  slower ;  and,  as  I  say,  retire  with  me  to  my 
lodging,  from  whence  I  will  fitly  bring  yon  to 
hear  my  lord  speak.  Pray  you,  go ;  there 's  my 
key. — If  you  do  stir  abroad,  go  armed. 

Edff,  Armed,  brother? 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best.  I 
am  no  honest  man  if  there  be  any  good  meaning 
towards  you:  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  but  faintly :  nothing  like  the  image 
and  horror  of  it.    Pray  you,  away. 

Edg,  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Edm,  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business. — 

^ExU  Edgar. 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble. 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  firom  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy ! — I  see  the  business. 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 
All  with  me 's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit    [^Exit, 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Duke  op  Albany's 

Palace, 

Enter  Goneril  and  Steward. 

Gon.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for 
chiding  of  his  fool? 

Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me :  every 
hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other, 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds :  I  '11  not  endure  it : 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle. — When  he  returns  from  hunting 
I  will  not  speak  with  him  :  say  I  am  sick. 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services. 
You  shall  do  well :  the  fault  of  it  1 11  answer. 

Stew.  He 's  coming,  madam ;  I  hear  him. 

IHoms  within. 

Gon.  Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please, 
You  and  your  fellows ;    I  'd  have  it  come  to 

question : 
If  he  dislike  it,  let  him  to  my  sister, 
Whose  mind  and  mine  I  know  in  that  are  one. 
Not  to  be  overruled.     Idle  old  man, 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities 
That  he  hath  given  away  I — Now,  by  my  life, 
Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  must  be  used 
With  checks,  as  flatteries, — when  they  are  seen 

abused. 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 
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Stew»  Very  well,  madam. 

Gotu  And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks 
among  you : 
Whatgrows  of  it,  nomatter :  advise  your  fellows  so. 
I  would  hreed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall, 
That  I  may  speak. — I  '11  write  straight  to  my  sister, 
To  hold  my  very  course. — Prepare  for  dinner. 

\^ExeunU 


Scene  IV. — A  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Kent,  disguised, 

Kent,  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow, 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse,  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 
For  which  I  razed  my  likeness. — Now,  banished 

Kent, 
If  thou  canst  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  con- 
demned, 
(So  may  it  come !)  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st, 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 

Horns    within.      Enter    Lear,    Knights,    and 

Attendants. 

Lear,  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner :  go^ 
get  it  ready.  [Exit  an  Attendant] — How  now; 
what  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  man,  sir. 

Lear,  What]  dost  thou  profess  ?  what  wouldst 
thou  with  us  ? 

Kent,  I  do  profess  to  be  ncr  less  than  I  seem ; 
to  serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust ;  to 
love  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him 
that  is  wise  and  says  little ;  to  fear  judgment ; 
to  fight  when  I  cannot  choose ;  and  to  eat  no  fish, 

Lear,  What  art  thou  ? 

Kent,  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  aa 
poor  as  the  King. 

Lear,  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  subject  as  he  is 
for  a  king,  thou  art  poor  enough.  What  wouldst 
thou? 

Kent,  Service. 

Lear,  Who  wouldst  thou  serve? 

Kent,  You. 

Le(ar,  Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow? 

Kent,  No,  sir;  but  you  have  that  in  your 
countenance  which  I  would  fain  call  master. 

Lear,  What *s  that? 

Kent,  Authority. 

Lear,  What  services  canst  thou  do  ? 

Kent,  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run, 
mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a 
plain  message  bluntly :  that  which  ordinary  men 
are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in ;  and  the  best  of  me 
is  diligence. 

Lear,  How  old  art  thou  ?  { 


Kent,  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  fbr 
singing ;  nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  anything. 
I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear,  Follow  me;  thou  shalt  serve  me:  if  I 
like  thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part 
from  thee  yet. — Dinner,  ho,  dinner ! — ^Where  's 
my  knave  ;  my  fool.  Go  you,  and  call  my  fool 
hither. 

Enter  Steward. 

You,  you,  sirrah,  where  's  my  daughter? 

Stew,  So  please  you, —  [Exit 

Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  there  ?  Call  the 
clotpoll  back. — Where  's  my  fool,  ho? — 1  think 
the  world 's  asleep. — How,  now ;  where  's  that 
mongrel  ? 

Knight.  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is 
not  well. 

Lear,  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me 
when  I  called  him  ? 

Knight,  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest 
manner,  he  would  not. 

Lear.  He  would  not  I 

Knight,  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matt^rr 
is ;  but,  to  my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not 
entertained  with  that  ceremonious  affection  as 
you  were  wont :  there 's  a  great  abatement  of 
kindness  appears,  as  well  in  the  general  depen- 
dants as  in  the  duke  himself  also,  and  your 
daughter. 

Lear.  Ha !  sayst  thou  so  ? 

Knight.  I  beseech  you  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if 
I  be  mistaken  ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent 
when  I  think  your  highness  is  wronged. 

Lear,  Thou  but  rememberest  me  of  mine  own 
conception :  I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neg- 
lect of  late :  which  I  have  rather  blamed  as 
mine  own  jealous  curiosity,  than  as  a  very  pre- 
tence and  purpose  of  unkindnesa.  I  will  look 
further  into 't. — But  where 's  my  fool  ?  I  have 
not  seen  him  this  two  days. 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into 
France,  sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well. 
— Go  you,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak 
with  her. — Go  you,  call  hither  my  fool. 

Re-enter  Steward. 

0,  you,  sir,  you  sir,  come  you  hither.    Who  am 

1,  8U-? 

Stew.  My  lady's  father. 

Lear.  My  lady's  father!  my  lord's  knave: 
you  whoreson  dog !  you  slave !  you  cur  I 

Stew,  I  am  none  of  this,  my  lord ;  I  beseech 
you  pardon  me. 

Lear,  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  yew 
rascal?  [Strikmg  hix». 

Stew.  1 11  not  be  struck,  my  lord. 
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KaU.  Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  football 
player.  [^'"PP'ig  "P  hit  heeU. 

Lit.  I  thank  thee,  fellow  :  thou  servest  me, 
and  I  'II  love  thee. 

Km.  Come,  at,  ariee,  airay :  1  '11  teach  you 
diffetcncel ;  airay,  away.  If  you  will  meaaure 
youi  lubber'i  length  again,  tarry  ;  but  away:  go 
>»-    Hare  you  nildom  1  bo. 

\^Ptaking  the  Steward  out. 

Ltar.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  ihank  thee : 
Ihere  'i  earnest  of  thy  service. 

[Giving  Kent  money. 

Enter  Fool. 

'W.  Let  me  bire  him  loo ; — here  '»  my  cox- 

"""b.  [GiBiny  Kent  his  cap. 

Lear,  How  now,  my  pretty  knave  j  how  doat  thou  ? 

■foot  Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 


Ktnl.  Why,  fool  I 

Fool.  Why  ?  for  taking  one's  part  that  is  out 
of  favour.  Nay,  an  thoti  canst  not  smile  as  the 
wind  sits,  thou  it  catch  cold  ahordj :  there,  take 
my  coxcomb.  Why,  tliia  fellow  has  banished 
two  of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  bless- 
ing against  bis  will :  ifthou  follow  him,  thou  must 
nfeda  wear  my  coxcomb. — How  now,  nuncle  T 
'Would  I  bad  two  coxconibs,  and  two  daughters. 

Lear.  Why,  my  boy ! 

Fool.  If  I  gave  tbem  all  my  living,  I  'd  keep 
my  coxcombs  myself.  There 's  mine :  beg  an- 
other of  tby  daughters. 

Lear.  Take  beed,  sirrah  :  tbe  whip. 

Foul.  Truth 's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel ;  he 
must  be  whipped  out,  when  Lady,  tbe  brach, 
may  stand  by  the  fire  and  stink. 

Lear.  A  pestilent  gall  to  me! 
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FooL  Sirrah,  I  '11  teach  thee  a  speech. 

Lear.  Do. 

FooL  Mark  it,  nuncle  : — 

Have  more  than  thou  shewest. 

Speak  less  than  thou  knowest. 

Lend  less  than  thou  owest, 

Ride  more  than  thou  goest, 

Learn  more  than  thou  trowest, 

Set  less  than  thou  throwest ; 

Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore. 

And  keep  in-a-door, 

And  thou  shalt  have  more 

Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
Lear,  This  is  nothing,  fool. 
FooU  Then  'tis  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd 
lawyer  :  you  gave  me  nothing  for 't     Can  you 
make  no  use  of  nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Lear,  Why,  no,  boy  i  nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  nothing. 

Fool.  Pr'y  thee,  tell  him,  so  much  the  rent  of 
his  land  comes  to  :  he  will  not  believe  a  fool. 

Lear.  A  bitter  fool !  [^0  Kent. 

Fool,  Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy, 
between  a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  fool  ? 
Lear.  No,  lad :  teach  me. 
Fool,  That  lord  that  counselled  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land, 
Come,  place  him  here  by  me, — 

Or  do  thou  for  him  stand : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear ; 
The  one  in  motley  here. 

The  other  found  out  there ! — 
Lear,  Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 
Fool.  All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away : 
that  thou  wast  born  with. 
Kent,  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 
Fool,  No,  'faith,  lords  and  great  men  will  not 
let  me;  if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would 
have  part  on 't :  and  ladies,  too,  they  will  not 
let  me  have  all  fool  to  myself;  they  '11  be  snatch- 
ing.— Give  me  an  egg,  nuncle,  and  I  '11  give 
thee  two  crowns. 

Lear,  What  two  crowns  shall  they  be  ? 
Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'the 
middle,  and  eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of 
the  egg.  When  thou  clovest  thy  crown  i'  the 
middle,  and  gavest  away  both  parts,  thou  borest 
thine  ass  on  thy  back  over  the  dirt :  thou  hadst 
little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gavest 
thy  golden  one  away.  If  I  speak  like  myself  in 
this,  let  him  be  whipped  that  first  finds  it  so. 

Sing8, 
Fools  had  ne'er  less  grace  in  a  year ; 

For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish  ; 
And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear, 

Their  manners  are  so  apish. 


Lear,  When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  foil  of 
songs,  sirrah? 

FooL  I  have  used  it,  nuncle,  ever  since  thoa 
madest  thy  daughters  thy  mother :  for  when 
thou  gavest  them  the  rod,  and  putt'st  down  thine 
own  breeches, 

Singt, 
Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep, 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung, 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep, 

And  go  the  fools  among. 

Pr'y  thee,  nuncle,  keep  a  schoolmaster  that  can 
teach  thy  fool  to  lie :  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lear.  If  you  lie,  sirrah,  we'll  have  you  whipped. 

FooL  I  marvel  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daugh- 
ters are :  they  '11  have  me  whipped  for  speaking 
true,  thou  'It  have  me  whipped  for  lying ;  and 
sometimes  I  am  whipped  for  holding  my  peace. 
I  had  rather  be  any  kind  of  thing  than  a  fool : 
and  yet  I  would  not  be  thee,  nuncle ;  thou  hast 
pared  thy  wit  o'  both  sides,  and  left  nothing  in 
the  middle.     Here  comes  one  o'  the  parings. 

Enter  Goneril. 

Lear,  How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  that 
frontlet  on  ?  Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late 
i'  the  frown. 

Fool,  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow  when  thou 
hadst  no  need  to  care  for  her  frowning :  now 
thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure.  I  am  better 
than  thou  art  now :  i  am  a  fool ;  thou  art  no- 
thing.— Yes,  forsooth,  I  will  hold  my  tongue; 
so  your  face  [To  Goneril]  bids  me,  though  you 
say  nothing.     Mum,  mum : 

He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crum, 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some. — 
That 's  a  shealed  peascod.      [Poinimg  to  Lear. 

Oon,  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licensed  fool, 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel;  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be-endurM  riots.     Sir, 
I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto 

you, 
To  have  found  a  safe  redress;  but  now  grow 

fearful. 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done. 
That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  allowance :  which  if  you  shoidd,  the  fault 
Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep; 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal, 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence. 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 
Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 

FooL  For  you  trow,  nuncle, 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 

That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. — 
So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 
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Lear,  Are  you  our  daughter  ? 

Gun,  Come,  sir,  I  would  you  would  make  use 
of  that  good  wisdom  whereof  I  know  you  are 
fraught ;  and  put  away  these  dispositions,  which 
of  late  transform  you  from  what  you  rightly  are. 

FwA,  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart 
draws  the  horse  ? — Whoop,  Jug !  I  love  thee. 

Lear,  Does  any  here  know  me  ? — Why  this  is 
not  Lear:  does  Lear  walk  thus?  speak  thus? 
Where  are  his  eyes  ?  Either  his  notion  weakens, 
or  his  discernings  are  lethargied. — Sleeping  or 
waking  ? — 'lEIa !  sure  't  is  not  so. — ^Who  is  it  that 
can  tell  me  who  I  am  ? — Lear*8  shadow?  I  would 
learn  that;  for  by  the  marks  of  sovereignty, 
knowledge,  and  reason,  I  should  be  false  per^ 
Buaded  I  had  daughters — 

Fool,  Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father. 

Lear,  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 
-  Goff.  Come,  sir; 

This  admiration  is  much  o'  the  favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.    I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purposes  aright : 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise : 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires ; 
Men  so  disordered,  so  debauched  and  bold. 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn :  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel 
Than  a  graced  palace.  The  shame  itself  doth  speak 
For  instant  remedy :  be  then  desired 
By  her  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train : 
And  the  remainder  that  shall  still  depend, 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 
And  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear,  Darkness  and  devils ! — 

Saddle  my  horses ;  call  my  train  together. — 
Degenerate  bastard !  I  '11  not  trouble  thee : 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Gon,  You  strike  my  people ;  and  your  disor- 
dered rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

Enter  Albany. 

Lear,  Woe,  that  too  late  repents ! — O,  sir,  are 
you  come? 
Is  it  your  will?  \To  Albany.]  Speak,  sir. — Pre- 
pare my  horses. — 
Ingratitude !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  shew'st  thee  in  a  child. 
Than  the  sea-monster ! 

AJh,  Pray>  sir^  be  patient. 

Lear,  Detested  kite !  thouliest:  [ToGoneril. 
My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rail^st  parts, 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know, 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  name. — O  most  small  fault. 


How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  shew ! 

Which,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of 

nature 
From  the  fixed  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love. 
And  added  to  the  gall.    O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear ! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in, 

\Siriking  his  head. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out ! — Go,  go,  my  people. 

Jib.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  halh  moved  you. 

Lear,  It  may  be  so,  my  lord. — 

Hear,  nature,  hear ;  dear  goddess,  hear ! — 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility ! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase ; 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her !    If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatured  torment  to  her ! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth ; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits 
To  laughter  and  contempt :  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child ! — Away,  away  I  [Exit, 

Alb,  Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes 
this? 

Goti.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause ; 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  Lear. 

Lear,  What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap ! 
Within  a  fortnight ! 
Alb,  What 's  the  matter,  sir? 
Lear,  I  'II  tell  thee ; — Life  and  death !   I  am 
ashamed 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus : 

[To  Goneril. 
That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  per- 
force. 
Should  make  thee  worth  them. — Blasts  and  fogs 

upon  thee? 
The  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I  '11  pluck  you  out, 
And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  clay. — Ha !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Let  it  be  so : — ^yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 
Who  I  am  sure  is  kind  and  comfortable : 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She  '11  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.     Thou  shalt  find 
That  I  'II  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost  think 
I  have  cast  offfor  ever;  thou  shalt,  I  warrant  thee. 
[Exeunt  Lear,  Kent,  and  Attendants. 
Gon.  Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ? 
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Alb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, — 

Gon.  Pray  you,  content. — Wliat,  Oswald,  hoi — 
You,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

ITo  the  ¥oo\. 
Fool.  Nuncle  Lear,  nuncle  Lear,  tarry;    take 
tile  fool  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her, 
And  such  a  daughter, 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter, 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter : 
So  the  fool  follows  after.  [Exit. 

Gon,  This  man  hath  had  good  counsel ! — A 
hundred  knights ! 
'T  is  politic  and  safe  to  let  him  keep 
At  point  a  hundred  knights !    Yes,  that  on  every 

dream, 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike, 
He  may  euguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers, 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy. — Oswald,  I  say! 
AW.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far. 
Gon.  Safer  than  trust  too  far. 
Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear. 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken.     I  know  his  heart : 
What  he  hath  uttered  I  have  writ  my  sister : 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights, 
When  I  have  shewed  the  unfitness, — How  now, 
Oswald? 

Enter  Steward. 

What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister  ? 

Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to 
horse': 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear ; 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own. 
As  may  compact  it  more.     Get  you  gone ; 
And  hasten  your  return.    [Exit  Steward.] — No, 

no,  my  lord, 
This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours. 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet,  under  pardon, 
You  are  much  more  attaaked  for  want  of  wisdom 
Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alh.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce  I  cannot 
tell: 
Striving  to  better,  ofl  we  mar  what 's  well. 

Gon.  Nay,  then, — 

Alh.  Well,  well ;  the  event.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Court  before  the  tame. 

Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Go  you  before  to  Gloster  with  these 
letters:  acquaint  my  daughter  no  further  with 
anything  you  know  than  comes  from  her  de- 


mand out  of  the  letter.  If  your  diligence  be  not 
speedy,  I  shall  be  there  before  you, 

Kent.  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have 
delivered  your  letter.  [Ejit. 

Fool.  If  a  man's  brains  were  in  his  heels, 
were 't  not  in  danger  of  kibes  \ 

Lear.  Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then,  I  pr'y  thee,  be  merry;  thy  wit 
shall  not  go  slipshod. 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Fool.  Shalt  see  thy  other  daughter  will  use 
thee  kindly :  for  though  she  *s  as  like  this  as  a 
crab  is  like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  telL 

Lear.  Why,  what  canst  thou  tell,  my  boy? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this  as  a  crab 
does  to  a  crab. — Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose 
stands  i'  the  middle  of  his  face? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his 
nose:  that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he 
may  spy  into. 

Lear.  I  did  her  wrong : — 

Fool.  Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell! 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Nor  I  neither :  but  J  can  tell  why  a  snail 
has  a  house. 

Lear.  Why? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  hi»  head  in :  not  to  give  it 
away  to  his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without 
a  case. 

Lear.  I  will  forget  my  nature.— So  kind  a  fa- 
ther !— Be  my  horses  ready  ? 

Fool.  Thy  asses  are  gone  about  *em.— The  rea- 
son why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven, 
is  a  pretty  reason. 

Lear.  Because  they  are  not  eight? 

Fool.  Yes,  indeed :— thou  wouldst  make  a  good 

fool. 

Lear.   To  take  it  again  perforce !— Monster 

ingratitude ! 
Fool.  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  I  'd  have 
thee  beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 
Lear.  How's  that? 
Fool.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  before 

thou  hadst  been  wise. 

Lear.  O  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet 

heaven ! 
Keep  me  in  temper :  I  would  not  be  mad . 

Enter  Gentleman. 

How  now !     Are  the  horses  ready  ? 
Gent.  Ready,  my  lord. 
Lear.  Come,  boy. 

Fool  She  that  is  maid  now,  and  laughs  atmy 
departure, 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  he  cut 
shorter.  [Exevni. 
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Eattr  Ednukd  arid  Cuban,  tnettiiig. 

Eim.  Save  tbe«,  Curon. 

Cnr.  Aod  yon,  air.    I  have  been  irith  your  fa- 
tfaeri  and  given  him  notice  that  the  Duke  of 
Cormrall,  and  Regan  hii  ducheas,  vill  be  here 
vith  him  to-night. 
'  Bim.  How  corae«  thatr 

Cur.  Nay,  1  know  not — You  have  heard  of 
Ibe  newi  abroad?  I  mean  the  whispered  ones, 
for  they  are  yet  but  eai^kiuing  arguments. 

Edm.  Not  I :  'pray  you,  what  are  they  I 

Car.  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wan  toward, 
'twixt  the  Dukes  of  Ceniwall  and  Albany! 

Edm.  Not  a  word. 

Car.  You  may  then,  in  time.  Fare  you  well, 
rir.  lExit. 

£ito.  The  duk«  be  here  to-night!   The  better; 
best: 
This  weaves  it«elf  perforce  into  my  bitsiness. 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother ; 
And  1  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  question. 
Which  I  must  acL  Briefness  and  fortune  work! — 
Brother,  a  word :  descend. — Brother,  I  say ; 

Enter  Edoah. 
My  father  watches.— O  sir,  fly  this  place : 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid  ; 
You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night. — 
Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall I 
He 'scorning  hither;  now,  i"  the  night,.i' the  haste, 
.\nd  R«gan  with  him.     Have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  his  party,  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Albany  ? 
Advise  yourself. 


Edg.  I  am  aura  on 't,  not  a  word, 

Edm.  I  hear  my  father  coming: — Pardon  me: 
In  cunning  I  must  draw  my  aword  upon  you : 
Draw :  seem  to  defend  yourself:   now  quit  you 

well.— 
Yield  ;  come  before  my  father ;  light,  ho,  here ! — 
Fly,  brother. — Torches!  lorches!— So,  farewell. — 
[£xi<  Edoah. 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[  Woundt  hit  arm. 
Of  my  more   fierce   endeavour ;    1   have   seen 

drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  sport. — Father !  father ! 
Stop,  atop!  No  help! 

Enter  Giostbr  and  Servant*,  icitk  lorchei. 
Glo.  Now,  Edmund,  where 's  the  villunt 
Edm.  Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  bis  sharp 

Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  his  auspicious  mistress  :■— 

Qh.  But  where  ia  be  ! 

Edm.  Look,  air,  I  bleed. 

Glo.  Where  ia  the  villain,  Edmund? 

Edm.  Fled  this  way,  air.   When  by  no  means 
he  could, — 

Gfo.  Pursue liim,  ho!  Go  after. — [£xi(Servant. 
By  no  means,  what! 

Edm.  Persuade  me   to  the   murder  of  your 
lordship ; 
But  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainat  parricides  did  aB  their  thunders  bend; 
Spoke  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father  :^Sir,  in  fine. 
Seeing  how  loathly  ojiposite  I  stood 
To  hia  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion, 
With  bis  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
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My  unprovided  body,  lanced  mine  arm  : 
But  when  he  saw  my  best  alarumed  spirits, 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  roused  to  the  encounter, 
Or  whether  ghasted  by  the  noise  I  made. 
Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

Glo.  Let  him  fly  far : 

Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And  found,  despatch.  The  noble  duke  my  master. 
My  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to-night : 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it 
That  he  which  finds  him  shall  deserve  our  thanks. 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake : 
He  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent. 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech 
I  threatened  to  discover  him :  he  replied, 
**  Thou  unpossessing  bastard !  dost  thou  think, 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee, 
Make  thy  words  faithed?  No :  what  should  I  deny 
(As  this  I  would ;  ay,  though  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  character),  1  'd  turn  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice : 
And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
W^re  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it." 

Glo.  Strong  and  fastened  villain ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — I  never  got  him. 

[  Trumpets  within. 
Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets !  I  know  not  why  he 

comes. — 
All  ports  I  '11  bar ;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape : 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that.  Besides,  his  picture 
I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him  :  and  of  my  land, 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I  '11  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants. 

Com,  How  now,  my  noble  friend?   since  I 
came  hither 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now),  I  have  heard  strange 
news. 
Reg,  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too 
short 
Which  can  pursue  the  offender.    How  dost,  my 
lord? 
Gh.  O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  cracked ;  it  *s 

cracked ! 
Reg,  What,  did  my  father's  godson  seek  your 
Ufe? 
He,  whom  my  father  named?  your  Edgar! 
Glo,  O  lady,  lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid ! 
Reg,  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous 
knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father? 


Glo.  I  know  not,  madam :  'tis  too  bad,  too  bad. 

Edm,  Yes,  madam,  he  was  of  that  consort. 

Reg,    No  marvel  then,  though  he  were   ill 
affected : 
'T  is  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death. 
To  have  the  waste  and  spoil  of  his  revenues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  well  informed  of  them;    and  with  such 

cautions, 
That,  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
I  '11  not  be  there. 

Corn,  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan. — 

Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shewn  your  father 
A  childlike  office. 

Edm,  It  was  my  duty,  sir. 

Glo,  He  did  bewray  his  practice ;  and  received 
This  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Com.  Is  he  pursued? 

Glo,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Corn,  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 
Be  feared  of  doing  harm :  make  your  own  purpose 
How   in  my   strength  you  please. — For   you, 

Edmund, 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours : 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need: 
You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm,  I  shall  serve  you,  sir, 

Truly,  however  else. 

Glo,  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 

Com.  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  you, — 

Reg.   Thus  out  of  season;    threading  dark- 
eyed  night. 
Occasions,  noble  Gloster,  of  some  poize, 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice : — 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister, 
Of  differences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home :  the  several  messengers 
From  hence  attend  despatch.  Our  good  old  friend, 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom ;  and  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business, 
Which  craves  the  instant  use. 

Gh,  1  serve  you,  madam : 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  {^ExewU. 


Scene  1 1. — Brfore  Gloster's  Cattle, 

Enter  Kent  and  Steward,  severaBg, 

Stew.  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend:  art  of 

the  house  ? 
Kent.  Ay. 

Stew.  Where  may  we  set  our  horses? 
Kent.  I'the  mire. 

Stew,  Pr'y  thee,  if  thou  love  me,  tell  me. 
Kent,  I  love  thee  not 
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Stew,  Why,  then  I  care  not  for  thee. 
Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I 
would  make  thee  care  for  me. 
Slew,  Why  doet  thou  use  me  thus?  I  know 

thee  not 
Kent,  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 
Slew,  What  dost  thou  know  me  for? 
KenL  A  knave;  a  rascal;  an  eater  of  broken 
meats ;  a  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three- 
suited,  hundred-pound,  filthy  worsted-stocking 
knave;    a  lily-livered,  action-taking  knave;   a 
whoreson,  glass-gazing,  superserviceable,  finical 
rogue;    one-trunk-inheriting   slave;    one  that 
vouldst  be  a  bawd,  in  way  of  good  service ;  and 
art  nothing  but  the  composition  of  a  knave, 
beggar,  coward,  pander,  and  the  son  and  heir  of 
a  mongrel  bitch :    one  whom  I  wiU  beat  into 
clamorous  whining,   if  thou  deniest  the  least 
syllable  of  thy  addition. 

Stew,  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou, 
thus  to  rail  on  one  that  is  neither  known  of  thee, 
nor  knowv  thee ! 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou,  to 
deny  thou  know'st  me !  Is  it  two  days  ago  since 
I  tripped  up  thy  heels  and  beat  thee,  before  the 
king?  Draw,  you  rogue ;  for,  though  it  be  night, 
the  moon  shines :  I  '11  make  a  sop  o'  the  moon- 
shine of  you.  Draw,  you  whoreson  cullionly 
barber-monger ;  draw.  IDrawmg  his  eword. 

Stew,  Away ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 
Kent,    Draw,   you  rascal:    you  come  with 
letters  against  the  king,  and  take  vanity  the 
puppet's  part  against  the  royalty  of  her  father. 
Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I  '11  so  carbonado  your 
shanks, — draw,  you  rascal :  come  your  ways. 
Stew,  Help,  ho !  murder !  help  I 
Kent,  Strike,  you  slave :  stand,  rogue,  stand : 
you  neat  slave,  strike !  [^Beating  him. 

Stew,  Help,  ho  1  murder ;  murder  I 

Enter  Edmund,  Cornwall,' Regan,  Gloster, 

and  Servants. 

£rfm.  How  now?  What's  the  matter?— Part! 
.  Kent,  With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  please : 
come,  I  'U  flesh  you ;  come  on,  young  master. 

Glo.  Weapons!  arms!  What 's  the  matter  here? 

Citm.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives : 
He  dies  that  strikes  again.     What  is  the  matter  ? 

^g*  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the 
king. 

Com.  What  is  your  difference  ?  speak. 

^«p.  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your 

valour.    You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims 

w  thee :  a  tailor  made  thee. 

C^')'*  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow :  a  tailor  make 
amant 


Kent,  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir :  a  stone-cutter  or  a 
painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though 
they  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade. 

Com,  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Stew.  This  ancient  rufiian,  sir,  whose  life  I 
have  spared 
At  suit  of  his  grey  beard, — 

Kent.  Thou  whoreson  zed !  thou  unnecessary 
letter ! — My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I 
will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 
daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him. — Spare  may 
grey  beard,  you  wagtail ! 

Com.  Peace,  sirrah ! 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 

Kent.  Yes,  sir ;  but  anger  has  a  privilege. 

Com,  Why  art  thou  angry  ? 

Kent.  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a 
sword. 
Who  wears  no  honesty.    Such  smiling  rogues  as 

these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
Which  are  too  intrinse  t'  unloose :  smooth  every 

passion 
That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods ; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. — 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage  I 
Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I  'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot? 

Com,  What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ? 

Glo,  How  fell  you  out? 

Say  that 

Kent,  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Com.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave?  What 's 
his  offence  ? 

Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not. 

Cam.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  or  his, 
or  hers. 

Kent,  Sir,  't  is  my  occupation  to  be  plain  : 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

Com.  This  is  some  fellow 

Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness, 'and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature. — He  cannot  flatter,  he ! 
An  honest  mind  and  plain ;  he  must  speak  truth : 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he 's  plain. — 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this 

plainness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
That  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 
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KenL  Sir,  in  good  sooth,  in  sincere  verity, 
Under  the  allowance  of  your  grand  aspect, 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front, — 

Com.  What  mean'st  by  this? 

Kent,  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you 
discommend  so  much.  I  know,  sir,  I  am  no 
flatterer :  he  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent, 
was  a  plain  knave;  which  for  my  part  I  will 
not  be,  though  1  should  win  your  displeasure  to 
entreat  me  to  it. 

Com.  What  was  the  offence  you  gave  him  ? 

Stew.  I  never  gave  him  any. 
It  pleased  the  king  his  master,  very  late. 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstruction ; 
When  he,  conjunct  and  flattering  his  displeasure. 
Tripped  me  behind :  being  down,  insulted,  railed, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthy 'd  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued : 
And,  in  the  fleshment  of  this  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 

Kent.  None  of  these  rogues  and  cowards 

But  Ajax  is  their  fool. 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks,  ho ! 

You    stubborn    ancient   knave,    you    reverent 

braggart, 
We  '11  teach  you — 

KefU.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn. 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me :  I  serve  the  king ; 
In  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you : 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  shew  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks : 

As  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till 
noon. 

Beg,  Till  noon!  till  night,  my  lord;  and  all 
night  too. 

Kent.  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog. 
You  should  not  use  me  so. 

Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

[^Stocks  brought  out. 

Com.  This  is  a  feUow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sister  speaks  of. — Come,  bring  away  the 
stocks. 

Glo.  Let  me  beseech  yom:  grace  not  to  do  so : 
His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  him  for 't ; — your  purposed  low  cor- 
rection 
Is  such  as  basest  and  contemned'st  wretches, 
For  pilferings  and  most  common  trespasses, 
Are  punished  with.     The  king  must  take  it  ill. 
That  he,  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger, 
Should  have  him  thus  restrained. 

Com.  I  '11  answer  that. 

Reg.  My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more  worse 


To  have  her  gentleman  abused,  assaulted. 
For  following  her  affairs. — Put  in  his  legs. 

[Kbnt  is  put  in  the  stocks. 
Come,  my  good  lord ;  away. 

[^Exeunt  Reoan  and  Cornwall. 
Glo.  I  am  sorry  for  thee,   friend:    'tis  the 
duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  weU  knows. 
Will  not  be  rubbed  nor  stopped.     I  11  entreat 
for  thee. 
Kent.  Pray,  do  not,  sir.     I  have  watched  and 
travelled  hard : 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out ;  the  rest  I  '11  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels. 
Give  you  good-morrow. 

Glo.  The  duke  's  to  blame  in  this :  't  will  be 
ill  taken.  [^xj7. 

Kent.  Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  com- 
mon saw ; 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun  ! — 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe. 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter !— Nothing  almost  sees  miraclen, 
But  misery. — I  know  't  is  from  Cordelia ; 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  informed 
Of  my  obscured  course ;  and  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state, — seeking  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies. — All   weary  and  o  er- 

watched, 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 

Fortune,  good  night :   smile  once  more ;    turn 
thy  wheel !  \^He  steeps. 


Scene  III.— ^  Part  of  the  Heath. 

Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  I  heard  myself  proclaimed  ; 
And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
Escaped/the  hwit.     No  port  is  free ;  no  place. 
That  guard  and  most  unusual  vigilance 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.  While  I  may  'scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself :  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man. 
Brought  near  to  beast.    My  face  I  '11  grime  with 

filth; 
Blanket  my  loins ;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots ; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  outface 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numbed  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
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Poor  pelting  villages,  sheepcotes  and  millt, 
Samedmenithlunaticbans,  somelime  with  prayei  b  , 
Enforce  Iheir  charity, — Poor  Tutlygood !  poor 

Tom! 
That  '*  lometlung  yet: — Edgar  I  nothing  am. 

[Exit. 

ScEKB  IV.—Drfort  Gloitek's  CatlU. 
Enter  Lear,  Fool,  and  Gentleman. 
Lrar.  Tii  Btrangc  that  they  ihould  h>  depart 
from  home, 
,\nd  not  send  back  my  mesitenger. 
Genl.  As  I  learned. 


The  Dight  before  there  was  no  purpoie  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.  Hwl  to  thee,  noble  master  I 

Lear.  How! 
Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  t 

Kent.  No,  my  lord. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha ;  look !  he  wears  cruel  garters ! 
Horses  are  tied  by  tiie  heads  ;  dogs  and  bears  by 
(he  neck ;  moiikies  by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the 
legs:  when  a  man  ii  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  be 
wears  wooden  nether-stocks. 

Lear.  Wliat  'b  he  that  hath  so  much  thy  place 
mistook 
To  set  thee  here! 
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Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she  ; 

Yoiir  son  and  daughter. 
Lear,  No. 
Kent.  Yfes. 
Lear.  No,  I  say. 
Kent.  I  say,  yea. 
Lear.  No,  no ;  they  would  not. 
Kent.  Yes,  they  have. 
Lear.  By  Jupiter,  I  swear,  no. 
Kent.  By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay. 
Lear.  They  durst  not  do  't ; 
They  could  not,  would  not  do  't :  *t  is  worse  than 

murder. 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage.  • 
Resolve  me,  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Tliou  mightst  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage. 
Coming  from  us. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  them, 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  shewed 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Stewed  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,   panting 

forth, 
From  Goneril  his  mistress,  salutations : 
Delivered  letters,  spite  of  intermission, 
"Which  presently  they  read:  on  whose  contents 
They  summoned  up  their  meiny,  straight  took 

horse; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer ;  gave  me  cold  looks : 
And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger, 
Whose  welcome  I  perceived  had  poisoned  mine 
(Being  the  very  fellow  that  of  late 
Displayed  so  saucily  against  your  highness). 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew : 
He  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries : 
Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers. 

Fool.  Winter  'a  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese 
fly  that  way. 
Fathers  that  wear  rags 

Do  make  their  children  blind ; 
But  fathers  that  bear  bags 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore,  « 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. — 
But  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours 
for  thy  daughters  as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 
Lear,  O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward 
my  heart ! 
Hysterica  pastio  ! — Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 
Thy  element  *s  below ! — Where  is  this  daughter? 
Kent.  With  the  earl,  sir,  here  within. 
Lear.  Follow  me  not : 

Stay  here.  [Exit. 

Gent.  Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what 
you  speak  of? 


Kent,  None.  •' 

How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train? 
Fool.  An  thou  hadst  been  set  i'  the  stocks  for 
that  question,  thou  hadst  well  deserred  it. 
Keyit.  Why,  fool  ? 

Fool.  We  '11  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to 
teach  thee  there's  no  labouring  in  the  winter. 
All  that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their  ejes, 
but  blind  men :  and  there  's  not  a  nose  anions 
twenty  but  can  smell  him  that/s  stinking.  Let 
go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a 
hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it :  but 
the  great  one  that  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him  draw 
thee  after.  When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better 
counsel,  give  me  mine  again :  I  would  have  nont 
but  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool  gives  iL 

That  sir  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain. 

And  follows  but  for  form. 
Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain. 
And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry ;  the  fool  will  stay, 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly : 
The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away ; 
The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 
Kent.  Where  learned  you  this,  fool  ? 
Fool.  Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 

Re-enter  Lear,  with  Gloster. 

Lear,  Deny  to  speak  with  me?  They  are  sick; 

they  are  weary ; 

They  have  travelled  hard  to-night?  Mere  fetcbes; 

The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off! 

Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Glo.  My  dear  lord, 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke ; 

How  unremovable  and  fixed  he  is 

In  his  own  course. 

£«ar.  Vengeance !  plague !  death !  confusion ! — 

Fiery!  what  quality  ?—WTiy,  Gloster,  Gloster, 

I'd  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his 

wife. 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  informed 

them  so. 

Lear.  Informed  them !    Dost  thou  understand 

me,  man  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear,  The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall : 

the  dear  father 

Would  with  his  daughter  speak ;  commands  her 

service : 
Are  they  informed  of  this? — My  breath  and 

blood ! 
Fiery  !  the  fiery  duke  1— Tell  the  hot  duke,  diat-- 
No,  but  not  yet : — may  be  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound :  we  are  not  our- 
selves, 
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When  nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the 

mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body.     I  'U  forbear ; 
And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man. — Death  on  my  state !  where- 
fore [Looking  on  Kent. 
Should  he  sit  here  ?    This  act  persuades  me 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth : 
Go,  tell  the  duke  and  his  wife  I  'd  speak  with  then}, 
Now,  presently :  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me, 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  I  '11  beat  the  drum 
Till  it  cry — "  Sleep  to  death." 

Glo,  I  'd  have  all  well  betwixt  you.       [Exit. 

Lear.  O  me,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart ! — ^but 
down. 

Fool,  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to 
the  eels  when  she  put  them  i'  the  paste  alive :  she 
rapped  'em  o'the  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and 
cried,  "Down,  wantons,  down."  'Twas  her 
brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  but- 
tered his  hay. 

Enter  Coknwall,  Regan,  Gloster,  and 

Servants. 

Lear.  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 
Com.  Hail  to  your  grace. 

[Kent  m  set  at  liberty. 
Reg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness. 
Lear.  Re^an,  I  think  you  are :  I  know  what 
reason 
1  have  to  think  so.    If  thou  shouldst  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepiilch'ring  an  adultress.     O,  are  you  free  ? 

[To  Kent. 
Some  other  time  for  that — Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught.    O  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-toothed  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here : — 

[Points  to  his  heart. 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee :  thou  'It  not  believe 
Of  how  depraved  a  quality — O  Regan ! 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience :  I  have  hope 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert. 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 
Lear.  Say,  how  is  that? 

Reg.  I  cannot  think  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  faQ  her  obligation.     If,  sir,  perchance. 
She  have  restrained  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
T  is  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end, 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 
Lear.  My  curses  on  her ! 
Reg.  O,  sir,  you  are  old : 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  should  be  ruled  and  led 
By  some  discretion  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself.   Therefore  I  pray  you, 


That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return : 
Say  you  have  wronged  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness ! 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house: — 
**  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old : 
Age  is  unnecessary  :  on  my  knees  I  beg 
That  you  '11  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. " 
Reg.  Good  sir,  no  more  :   these  are  unsightly 
tricks. 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear.  Never,  Regan : 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Looked  black  upon  me;    struck  me  with  her 

tongue. 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart. — 
All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top !    Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  ! 
Com.  Fie,  sir,  fie ! 

Lear.  You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blind- 
ing flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes !    Infect  her  beauty, 
You  fen-sucked  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride ! 

Reg.  O  the  blest  gods  I 

So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood 's  on. 
Lear.  No,  Regan,  thou  ehalt  never  have  my 
curse; 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  bum.    'T  is  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes, 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in.    Thou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood. 
Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude : 
Thy  half  o'  the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot, 
Wherein  I  thee  endowed. 
Reg.  Good  sir,  to  the  purpose. 

[Trumpets  within. 
Lear.  Who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks  ? 
Com.  What  trumpet's  that? 

Enter  Steward. 

Reg.  I  know  't ;   my  sister's :   this  approves 
her  letter 
That  she  would  soon  be  here. — Is  your  lady  come? 
Lear.  This  is  a  slave  whose  easy-borrowed  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows. 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight ! 

Com.  What  means  your  grace  ? 

Lear.   Who  stocked  my  servant?    Regan,  I 
have  good  hope 
Thou  didst  not  know  oft. — Who  comes  here? 
O,  heavens. 
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Enter  Gomeril. 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause ;  send  down,  and  take  my 

part! — 
Art  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  this  beard?— 

[7V>  GoNERIL. 

O,  Regan,  wUt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Oon,  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir? — How  have 
I  offended? 
All 's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds, 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  O,  sides,  you  are  too  tough ! 

Will  you  yet  hold? — How  came  my  man  i' the 
stocks? 

Com,  I  set  him  there,  sir :  but  his  own  disorders 
Deserved  much  less  advancement 

Lear,  You  I  did  you? 

•  Eeg,  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month. 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister, 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me : 
I  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment 

Lear.  Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismissed! 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl : 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch ! — ^Return  with  her ! 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  thatdowerless  took 
Our  youngest  bom,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot. — ^Return  with  her ! 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  ILookinff  on  the  Steward. 

Gon,  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Lear.  I  pr'y  thee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me 
mad: 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child :  farewell : 
We  11  no  more  meet ;  no  more  see  one  another. — 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter ; 
Or  rather  a  disease  that 's  in  my  flesh. 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle, 
In  my  corrupted  blood.    But  I  '11  not  chide  thee : 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will ;  I  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove : 
Mend  when  thou  canst;  be  better  at  thy  leisure: 
I  can  be  patient ;  I  can  stay  with  Regan, 
I  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogether  so,  sir : 

I  looked  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome.    Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister : 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion. 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 


Lear.  Is  this  well  spoken,  now? 

Reg.  1  dare  avouch  it,  sir.     What,  fifty  fol- 
lowers ! 
Is  it  not  well?   What  should  you  need  of  more? 
Yea,  or  so  many ;  sith  that  both  chaise  and  danger 
Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number  f     How  in  one 

house 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands, 
Hold  amity?  'tis  hard;  almost  impossible. 
Gon.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receiTe 
attendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine! 
Reg:  Why  not,  my  lord?  If  then  they  chanced 
to  slack  you, 
We  could  control  them.    If  you  will  come  to  me 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger),  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five-and-twenty :  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place  or  notice. 
Lear.  I  gave  you  all — 
Reg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it 

Lear.  Made  you  my'guardians,  my  depositaries; 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  followed 
With  such  a  number.    What,  must  I  come  to 

you 
With  five-and-twenty,  Regan?  said  you  so? 
Reg.  And  speak  it  again,  my  lord :  no  more 

with  me. 
Lear.  Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well- 
favoured  I 
When  others  are  more  wicked,  not  being  the 

worst 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise : — I  '11  go  with  thee : 

[7*0  GOMEEIL. 

Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five-and-twenty. 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Gon.  Hear  me,  my  lord : 

What  need  you  five-and-twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  follow  in  a  house  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you? 

Reg.  What  need  one  ? 

Lear.    O  reason  not  the  need:   our  basest 
beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.    Thou  art  a  Isdy : 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous, 
Why,nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st, 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm. — But  for  true 

need, — 
You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience 

I  need ! 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 
As  ftdl  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both ! 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger  1 
O  let  not  women's  weapons,  water^ropfl» 
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Stain  my  noMi'i  cAieekt! — No,  you  uonaturel 

I  will  have  such  rerengea  on  you  both 

That  all  the  world  ahall— I  wiU  do  Buch  thing*— 

Wlut  they  ate  yet  1  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 

The  terron  of  the  earth.     You  think  !  'II  weep : 

No,  1 11  not  weep  :— 

1  have  full  cauM  of  weeping ,'  but  this  heart 

Shall  break  into  a  hundred  tliouiand  flawi 

Or  ere  I  'U  weep. — O,  fool,  I  ahall  go  mad ! 

l^ExeiaU  Lear,  Gloitbh,  Kent,  and  Fool. 
Com.   Let  lu  withdraw :  't  wilt  be  a  storm. 

[Slonn  heard  at  a  diilanee. 
BtS-  This  house  is  Uttlej    the  old  man  and 
hia  people 
Ctimot  be  well  bestowed. 
Gw.  T  ia  his  own  blame ;  he  hath  put  himseir 
from  re»t, 
And  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 
Beg.    For    hia   particular,  I  'II   receive   him 
gladly; 
But  not  one  follower. 

Gen.  So  am  I  purposed. 

Where  U  my  lord  of  Gloater  7 


Rt-enter  OLOsrek. 
Gh.  The  Ring  is  in  high  r^e. 
Corn.  Whither  ia  he  going? 

Gh.  He  calls  to  borae ;   hut  will  I  know  not 

whither. 
Com.  "Tis  best  to  give  him  way;  he  leads 

himself. 
Qon.  Mylord,entreBthimbynomeanataatay. 
Glo.  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak 
winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle :  for  many  miles  about 
There 's  scarce  a  bush. 

Reg.  O,  sir,  to  wUfid  roen, 

Tlie  injuries  that  they  tbeinaetves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.   Shut  up  your  doora : 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train; 
And  what  they  may  incenae  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abused,  wiadom  bids  fear. 
Corn.  Shutup  your  doora,  ray  lord;  'tis  a  wild 

My  Regan  counsels  well.    Oome  out  o'  the  storm. 
{^Exeunt. 
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Sci;st  l.—J  Ileatli. 

A  Storm  ti  heard,  leilh  IhiiiuUr  and  liy/ilning. 
Enter  Kpnt  a/iii  a  Oelillpmiui,  mreliiii/. 
Kent.  Who's  licre,  lii-siile  fun!  wentlier; 
Genl.  One  mitidtd  liko  llie  weathtr,  moslun- 

Kent.  I  know  you:  wlicre 's  tlie  KLiig? 

Gent.  Contcnilhig  witli  the  fretful  eletn^nt: 
Bids  the  irind  blow  the  eartli  into  the  aca. 
Or  swell  the  curv6d  vBlera  "hove  the  main, 
That  things  miglit  change  or  ceaae :   tears  hia 

white  hair: 
Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage. 
Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of: 
Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-acorn 
Tlie  to-and-fro-confticting  wind  and  rain. 
Tins  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would 

Tlie  lion  and  the  bellj-pinclied  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  iniboniieted  he  runs. 
And  bids  what  will  take  all. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  ? 

Gent,  None  but  the  fuol ;  wliotabouratooutjest 
His  heart-struck  itijuties. 

Kent.  Sir,  1  do  know  you; 

And  dare,  npon  the  warrant  of  my  art, 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.   There  i»  division, 
Atthuugh  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  covered 


v~V 


VVitli  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Com- 

waUi 
Who  liDVe(as  who  liave  not,  that  their  gr«at  Wars 
Throned  and  set  liigh  1)  servants,  who  teem  no  lesa ; 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculationi 
Intelligent  of  our  state :  what  hath  been  seen, 
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Either  in  snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes, 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  botli  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king ;  or  something  deeper, 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  furnishings : — 
But  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scattered  kingdom  ;  who  already, 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  shew  their  open  banner. — Now  to  you : 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  thank  yon,  making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  King  hath  cause  to  plain. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding ; 
And,  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance,  offer 
This  office  to  you. 
(ieni,  I  will  talk  further  with  you. 
Kent.  No,  do  not. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains.    If  you  shall  see  Cordelia 
(As  fear  not  but  you  shall),  shew  her  this  ring; 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  your  fellow  is. 
That  yet  you  do  not  know. — Fie  on  this  storm ! 
I  will  go  seek  the  King. 
Gent.  Give  me  your  hand :  have  you  no  more 

to  say? 
Kent.  Few  words,  but  to  effect  more  than  all 

yet: 
That  when  we  have  found  the  King  (in  which 

your  pain 
That  way ;  I  '11  this),  he  that  first  lights  on  him, 
Holla  the  other.  [^Exeunt  severally. 


Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Heath.     Storm 

continues. 

Enter  Lear  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks! 
rage!  blow! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned 

the  cocks ! — 
Vou  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires. 
Vaunt  couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts. 
Singe  my  white  head ! — And  thou,  all-shaking 

thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o*the  world! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once. 
That  make  ingrateful  man  I 

Fool.  O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry 
house  is  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door. 
Good  nuncle,  in,  and  ask  thy  daughters'  blessing : 
here 's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  men  nor  fools. 


Lear.  Rumble  thy  bellyful! !  Spit,  fire !  spout, 
rain! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness : 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription :  why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure :  here  I  stand  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man : — 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  joined 
Your  high-engendered  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     Ol  O!  'tis  foul! 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  house  to  put  his  head  in, 
has  a  good  head  piece. 

The  codpiece  that  will  house 

Before  the  head  has  any, 
The  head  and  he  shall  louse  : 

So  beggars  marry  many. 

The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  should  make, 

Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe, 

And  torn  his  sleep  to  wake. 

— for  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she 
made  mouths  in  a  glass. 

Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience ; 
I  will  say  nothing. 

Enter  Kent. 
Kent.  Who's  there? 

Fool.  Marry,  here 's  grace  and  a  codpiece : 
that 's  a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
Kent.  Alas,  sir,  are  you  there?    Things  that 

love  night. 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these :  the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.  Since  I  was  man, 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder. 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard :  man's  nature  cannot 

carry 
The  affliction  nor  the  fear. 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods, 

That  keep  this  dreadfid  pudder  o'er  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  thou 

wretch. 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulg^d  crimes, 
Unwhipped  of  justice :   hide  thee,  thou  bloody 

hand ; 
Thou  perjured,  and  thou  similar  man  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous :  caitiff,  to  pieces  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practised  on  man's  life! — Gose  pent-up 

guilts. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace ! — I  am  a  man 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
Kent.  Alack,  bareheaded ! — 
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Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some   friendship  will   it  lend  you  'gainst  the 

tempest : 
Repose  you  there  ;  while  I  to  this  hard  house 
(More  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereof  t is  raised; 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you, 
Denied  me  to  come  in)  return  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear,  My  wits  begin  to  turn. — 

Come  on,  my  boy.    How  dost,  my  boy  ?  art  cold  ? 
I  am  cold  myself.^ Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellow  ? 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious. — Come, 

your  hovel. 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That  *s  sorry  yet  for  thee. 

Fool. 
He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit, — 

With  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, — 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit ;  ; 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

Lear,  True,  my  good  boy. — Come,  bring  us 
to  this  hovel.  [^ExeutU  Lear  and  Kent. 

Fool,  This  is  a'brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan.— 
I'  11  speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go : 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter ; 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water ; 

When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors ; 

No  heretics  burned  but  wenches'  suitors ; 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ; 

No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ; 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ; 

Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs ; 

When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field ; 

And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build ; — 

Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 

Come  to  great  confusion. 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see  % 

That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make;   for  I  live 
before  his  time.  [Exit. 


Scene  IIL — A  Boom  in  Gloster's  Ca$tle, 

Enter  Gloster  and  Edmund. 

Glo.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this 
unnatural  dealing.  When  I  desired  their  leave 
that  I  might  pity  him,  they  took  from  me  the 
use  of  mine  own  house ;  charged  me,  on  pain  of 
their  perpetual  displeasure,  neither  to  speak  of 
him,  entreat  for  him,  nor  any  way  sustain  him. 

Edm,  Most  savage  and  unnatural ! 

Olo.  Go  to ;  say  you  nothing.  There  is  divi- 
sion between  the  dukes ;  and  a  worse  matter  than 
that :  I  have  received  a  letter  this  night ; — 't  is 
dangerous  to  be  spoken; — I  have  locked  the 


letter  in  my  closet :  these  injuries  the  King  now 
bears  will  be  revenged  home ;  there  is  part  of  t 
power  already  footed :  we  must  incline  to  the 
King.  I  will  seek  him,  and  privily  relieve  him : 
go  you,  and  maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that 
my  charity  be  not  of  him  perceived :  if  he  ask 
for  me,  I  am  ill,  and  gone  to  bed.  If  I  die  for 
it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me,  the  King  my  dd 
master  must  be  relieved.  There  is  some  strange 
thing  toward,  Edmund ;  pray  you,  be  carefiil. 

[Ent, 
Edm.  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know ;  and  of  that  letter  too. 
This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses;  no  less  than  all:— 
The  younger  rises,  when  the  old  doth  fall.  lExU. 


Scene  IV. — J  part  of  the  Heath,  trith  a  Hovel 

Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Kent.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord;  good  my 
lord,  enter: 
The  t3rranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  ttilL 

Lear,  Let  me  alone. 

Kent,  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart? 

Kent.  I  'd  rather  break  mine  own.    Good  my 
lord,  enter. 

Lear.  Thou  think'st  'tis  much  that  this  con- 
tentious storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin :  so  't  is  to  thee : 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt   Thou  'dst  shun  abetr: 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  raging  sea, 
Thou  'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.  When  the 

mind 's  firee, 
The  body 's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  my  miod 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to 't  ?— But  I  will  punish  home  :- 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out  I — Pour  on ;  I  will  endure  :— 
In  such  a  night  as  this !    O  Htguif  Goneril.' 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  firank  heait  gs^c  ^l^-" 
O,  that  way  nuidness  lies;  let  me  shun  that; 
No  more  of  that! 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'y  thee,  go  in  thyself ;  seek  thine  own  esse: 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  I'  U  go  in  ^ 
In,  boy;  go  first  [To  the  Fool]— You bouseletf 

poverty,— 
Nay,  get  thee  in.    1 11  pray,  and  then  I  Tl  ^^?' 

[Fool^»»- 
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Poor  nak^d  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  thii  pitileiB  stonn, 
How  ritall  your  houieles)  headi  and  unfed  aides, 
Your  looped  andttindowed  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  leasons  luch  as  these?    O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  thii  I    Take  physic,  pomp  ; 
Expote  thytelf  to  feel  *hat  wretchcB  feel ; 
Thil  thou  mayst  shake  the  auperflux  to  them, 
And  ihe<r  the  heavens  more  just. 
E^.  [wilhin}.  Fathom  and  half,  fathom  and 
halfl    Poor  Tom! 

[The  Fool  rum  oulfroM  the  hovel. 


Fool.  Come  r 


I  here,   nuncle ;    here 's 


Help  me,  help  me! 

Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand.— Who 's  there  ? 
Fool.  A  spirit,  a  tpirit  I  he  aajs  his  name  'i 

poor  Tom. 
Ktal.  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  there 
i' the  straw? 
Come  forth. 

Eater  Edoab,  ditguUtd  as  a  madman. 
Edg.  Away  t  the  fmil  fiend  follows  me ! — 
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Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  hlows  the  cold  wind. 
Humph !  go  to  thy  cold  hed,  and  warm  thee. 

Lear,  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daugh- 
ters ;  and  art  thou  come  to  tliis  ? 

Edg.  Who  gives  anything  to  poor  Tom  ?  whom 
the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  through 
flamci  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over  bog  and 
quagmire :  that  hath  laid  knives  imder  his  pil- 
low, and  halters  in  his  pew  ;  set  ratsbane  by  his 
porridge :  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on  a 
bay  trotting-horse  over  four-inched  bridges,  to 
course  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor. — Bless  thy 
five  wits !  Tom  *s  a-cold. — O  do  de,  do  de,  do 
de. — Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting, 
and  taking !  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom 
the  foul  fiend  vexes.  There  could  I  have  him 
now, — and  there,— and  there,— and  there  again ; 
and  there.  [Storm  continues. 

Lear.  What,  ha^e  his  daughters  brought  him 
to  this  pass  ? — 
Couldst  thou  save  nothing?     Didst  thou  give 
them  all? 

Fool,  Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had 
been  aU  shamed. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pen- 
dulous atr 
Hang    fated    o'er   men's  faults,   light  on  thy 
daughters ! 

Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 

Lear.    Death,   traitor  I    nothing  could   have 
subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters. — 
Is  it  the  fashion  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? — 
Judicious  punishment !  't  was  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

Edg.  Pillicock  sat  on  pillicock's-hill ! — 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo ! 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools 
and  madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'  the  foul  fiend.  Obey  thy 
parents ;  keep  thy  word  justly ;  swear  not ;  com- 
mit not  with  man's  sworn  spouse;  set  not  thy 
sweet  heart  on  proud  array. — ^Tom  's  a-cold. 

Lear.  What  hast  thou  been  ? 

Edg.  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind ; 
that  curled  my  hair;  wore  gloves  in  my  cap, 
served  the  lust  of  my  mistress's  heart,  and  did 
the  act  of  darkness  with  her;  swore  as  many 
oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the 
sweet  face  of  heaven  :  one  that  slept  in  the  con- 
triving of  lust,  and  waked  to  do  it.  Wine  loved 
I  deeply;  dice  dearly;  and  in  woman,  out- 
paramourcd  the  Turk.  False  of  heart,  light  of 
ear,  bloody  of  hand :  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth, 
wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey. 
Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the  rustling 


of  silks,  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  women.  Keep 
thy  foot  out  of  brothels,  thy  hand  out  of  plackets, 
thy  pen  from  lenders'  books,  and  defy  the  foul 
fiend. — Still  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the 
cold  wind :  says  suum  mun,  ha  no  nonny,  dol- 
phin my  boy,  my  boy,  sessa ;  let  him  trot  by. 

[Storm  still  continues. 

Lear.  Why,  thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave, 
than  to  answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this 
extremity  of  the  skies. — Is  man  no  more  than 
this  ?  Consider  him  well.  Thou  owest  the  worm 
no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  «heep  no  wool,  the 
cat  no  perfume. — Ha!  here's  three  of  us  are 
sophisticated!  Thou  art  the  thing  itself:  unac- 
commodated man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor, 
bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art. — Off,  oflT,  yoa 
lendings !     Come :  unbutton  here. 

[  Tearing  off  his  clothet. 

Fool.  Pr'y  thee,  nuncle,  be  contented ;  this  is 
a  naughty  night  to  swim  in. — ^Now  a  little  fire 
in  a  wild  field  were  like  an  old  lecher's  heart ;  a 
small  spark,  ail  the  rest  of  his  body  cold. — Look, 
here  comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet: 
he  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock : 
he  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye, 
and  makes  the  hare-lip;  mildews  the  white 
wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold ; 
He  met  the  night-mare  and  her  niue-fold ; 

Bid  her  alight. 

And  her  troth  plight,' 
And,  Aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee ! 

Kent.  How  fares  your  grace  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  with  a  torch. 

Lear.  What 'she? 

Kent.  Who 's  there?  What  is 't  you  seek? 

Glo.  What  are  you  there?    Your  names? 

Edg.  Poor  Tom ;  that  eats  the  swimming  frog, 
the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the 
water :  that  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the 
foul  fiend  rages,  eats  cowdung  for  sallets ;  swal- 
lows the  old  rat  and  the  ditch-dog ;  drinks  the 
green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool:  who  is 
whipped  from  tything  to  tything,  and  stocked, 
punished,  and  imprisoned :  who  hath  had  three 
suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  body,  hone  to 
ride,  and  weapon  to  wear : 

But  mice,  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer, 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

Beware  my  follower. — Peace,  Smolkin ;  peace, 
thou  fiend ! 

Glo.  What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company  ? 

Edg.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman : 
Modo  he 's  called,  and  Mahu. 
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Gh»  Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grown 
so  vile, 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it 
JSdff.  Poor  Tom 's  a-cold. 
Gl6,  Go  in  with  me :  my  duty  cannot  suffer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands. 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors, 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you, 
Yet  have  I  ventured  to  come  seek  you  out, 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 
Lear.  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher. — 
What  19  the  cause  of  thunder? 

Kent,  Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer : 
Go  into  the  house. 

JLear.  I  '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned 
Theban.— 
What  is  your  study  ? 

Edg.  How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill 

vermin. 
Lear.  Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 
Kent.  Imp6rtune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord ; 
His  wits  begin  to  unsettle. 

Glo.  Canst  thou  blame  him  f 

His  daughters  seek  his  death. — Ah,  that  good 

Kent! 
He  said  it  would  be  thu8.-^Poor  banished  man ! — 
Thou  sayst  the  King  grows  mad :  I  '11  tell  thee, 

friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself.     I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlawed  from  my  blood :  he  sought  my  life, 
But  lately,  very  late.     I  loved  him,  friend ; 
No  father  his  son  dearer :  true  to  tell  thee, 

[^Storm  continuei. 
The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits.    What  a  night 's 

this! 
I  do  beseech  your  grace, — 

Lear.  O,  cry  you  mercy : — 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 
Edff.  Tom 's  a-cold. 
Glo.  In,  fellow,  there,  into  the  hovel :  keep 

thee  warm. 
Lear.  Come,  let's  in  all. 
Kent.  This  way,  my  lord. 

Lear.  With  him : 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 
'  Kent.  Good,  my  lord,  soothe  him;  let  him  take 
the  fellow. 
Glo.  Take  him  you  on. 
Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on ;  go  along  with  us. 
Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 
Gh.  No  words,  no  words : 

Hush. 

Edoar. 
Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came : 
Hit  word  was  still,  Fie,  foh,  and  fum  ; 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man. 

{^Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Cornwall  and  Edmund. 

Corn.   I  will  have  my  revenge  ere  I  depart 
his  house. 

Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured  that 
nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears 
me  to  think  of. 

Com.  I  now  perceive  it  was  not  altogether 
your  brother's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek 
his  death ;  but  a  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by 
a  reproveable  badness  in  himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I 
must  repent  to  be  just !  This  is  the  letter  he 
spoke  of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent 
party  to  the  advantages  of  France.  O  heavens ! 
that  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the  detector! 

Corti.  Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain, 
you  have  mighty  business  in  hand. 

Com.  True  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  Earl 
of  Gloster.  Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he 
may  be  ready  for  our  apprehension. 

Edm.  laside'].  If  I  find  him  comforting  the 
King,  it  will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully. — I 
will  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though 
the  conflict  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

Com.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee;  and  thou 
shalt  find  a  dearer  father  in  my  love.     [Exeunt. 


ScENB  VI. — A  Chamber  in  a  Farmhousef  ad- 
joining the  Castle. 

Enter  Gloster,  Lear,  Kent,  Fool,  anc?  Edoar. 

Glo.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take  it 
thankfully :  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what 
addition  I  can.  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way 
to  his  impatience.-^The  gods  reward  your  kind- 
ness! [Exit  Gloster. 

Edg.  Frateretto  calls  me ;  and  tells  me,  Nero 
is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Pray, 
innocent,  and  beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  tell  me  whether  a 
madman  be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman  ? 

Lear.  A  king,  a  king ! 

Fool.  No ;  he 's  a  yeoman  that  has  a  gentle- 
man to  his  son :  for  he  's  a  mad  yeoman  that  sees 
his  son  a  gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  hissing  in  upon  them ! — 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

Fool.  He 's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of 
a  wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's 
oath. 
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Lear,  It  shall  be  done;  I  will  arraign  them 
straight : — 
Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer ; — 

[7b  Edgar. 
Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.   [  To  the  Fool.  ] — Now, 
you  she-foxes  !— 
Edg,  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares ! — 
Wantest  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me  : — 

Fool. 

Her  boat  hath  a  leak, 
And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 
voice  of  a  nightingale.  Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's 
belly  for  two  white  herrings.  Croak  not,  black 
angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 

Kent,  How  do  you,  sir?     Stand  you  not  so 
amazed : 
Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions? 

Lear,  I  *11  see  their  trial  first. — Bring  in  the 
evidence,— 
Thou  rob^d  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place ; — 

[7b  Edgar. 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity,  [  7b  the  Fool. 
Bench  by  his  side. — You  are  of  the  commission ; 
Sit  you  too.  [7b  Kent. 

Edg,  Let  us  deal  justly. 

Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  ? 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  com ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 

Thy  sleep  shall  take  no  harm. 

Pur !  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear,  Arraign  her  first ;  't  is  Goneril.  I  here 
take  my  oath  before  this  honoiurable  assembly, 
she  kicked  the  poor  king  her  father. 

Fool,  Come  hither,  mistress.  Is  your  name 
Goneril? 

Lear,  She  cannot  deny  it. 

Fool,  Cry  you  mercy ;  I  took  you  for  a  joint- 
stool. 

Lear.  And  here 's  another,  whose  warp6d  looks 
proclaim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  of. — Stop  her  there  I 
Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire ! — Corruption  in  the  place ! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape  ? 

Edg,  Bless  thy  five  wits ! 

Kent,  O  pity ! — Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now, 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 

Edg,  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much, 
They  '11  mar  my  counterfeiting.  \^Andt, 

Lear,  The  little  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark 
at  me. 

Edg.  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them : — 
Avaunt,  you  curs ! 


Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons,  if  it  bite ; 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim. 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym ; 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail ; 
Tom  will  make  them  weep  and  wail ; 
For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head. 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 
Do  de,  de  de;    sessa.     Come,  march  to  wakes 
and  fairs,  and  market  towns. — ^Poor  Tom,  thy 
horn  is  dry. 

Lear,  Then  let  them  anatomise  Regan;  see 
what  breeds  about  her  heart.  Is  there  any  cause 
in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts? — You, 
sir,  I  entertain  you  for  one  of  my  hundred ;  only 
I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments :  you 
will  say  they  are  Persian  attire ;  but  let  them  be 
changed.  [7b  Edgar. 

Kent,  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here,  and  rest 

awhile. 
Lear,  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise;  draw 
the  curtains :    so,  so,  so.     We  'U  go  to  sapper 
i'  the  morning :  so,  so,  so. 

Fool,  And  I  '11  go  to  bed  at  noon. 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  friend :  where  is  the  King, 

my  master  ? 
Kent,  Here,  sir :  but  trouble  him  not,  his  wits 

are  gone. 
Glo,  Good  friend,  I  pr'y  thee  take  him  in  thy 
arms: 
I  have  o'erheard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him. 
There  is  a  litter  ready :  lay  him  in  't, 
And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou 

shalt  meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.  Take  up  thy  master : 
If  thou  shouldst  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life. 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him. 
Stand  in  assured  loss.    Take  up,  take  up ; 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct. 

Kent.  Oppressed  nature  sleeps : — 

This  rest  mighty  et  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow. 
Stand  in  hard  cure. — Come,  help  to  bear  thy 

master : 
Thou  must  not  stay  behind.  [7b  the  FooL 

Glo.  Come,  come,  away. 

[^Exeunt  Kent,  Gloster,  atid  the  Fool, 
bearing  off  the  Kino. 
Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who'  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  the  mind ; 
Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind : 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowahip. 
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How  ligbt  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 
Wben  that  which  makes  me  bend  makes  the 

Ring  bow : 
He  childed  as  I  fathered ! — ^Tom,  away : 
Mark  the  high  noises ;  and  thyself  bewray, 
When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles 

thee, 
In  thy  just  proof  repeals  and  reconciles  thee, 
What  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  scape  the  King ! 
Lurk,  lurk.  [Exit. 


Scene  VI  L — A  Room  in  Gloster's  dutU. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Goneril,  Edmund, 

and  Servants. 

Com,  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband ; 
shew  him  this  letter:  the  army  of  France  is 
landed. — Seek  out  the  villain  Gloster. 

[Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

Reg,  Hang  him  instantly. 

Gofi.  Pluek  out  his  eyes. 

Com,  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure. — Edmund, 
keep  you  our  sister  company :  the  revenges  we 
are  bound  to  take  upon  your  traitorous  father 
are  not  fit  for  your  beholding.  Advise  the  duke, 
where  you  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate  prepa- 
ration :  we  are  bound  to  the  like.  Our  posts 
shall  be  swift  and  intelligent  betwixt  us.  Fare- 
well, dear  sLster :  farewell,  my  lord  of  Gloster. 

EfUer  Steward. 

How  now?    Where 's  the  Ring? 
Stew,  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  conveyed  him 
hence : 
Some  five  or  six-and-thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  gate ; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependant^. 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover ;  where  they 

boast 
To  have  well-arm6d  friends. 

Com,  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Gon.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 

[Exeunt  Goneril  and  Edmund. 
Com,  Edmund,  farewell. — Go,  seek  the  traitor 
Gloster : 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief;  bring  him  before  us. 

[Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice ;  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  Uame,  but  not  control.    Who 's  there ;  the 
traitor? 

Re-enter  Servants,  toith  Gloster. 

Reg,  Tngrateful  fox !  'tis  he. 
Com.  Bind  fast  his  corky  arms. 


Glo,   What  mean  your  graces? — Good  my 
friends,  consider 
You  are  my  guests :  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Com,  Bind  him,  I  say.      [Servants  bind  him. 

Reg,  Hard,  hard. — O  filthy  traitor ! 

Gh.  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none. 

Com,  To  this  chair  bind  him.— -Villain,  thou 
shalt  find —    [Regan  plucks  his  beard. 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods,  't  is  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg,  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor ! 

Glo,  Naughty  lady, 

lliese  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin. 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee.    I  am  your  host : 
With  robbers'  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.  What  will  you  do  ? 

Com.   Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  you  late 
from  France? 

Reg,  Be  simple-answered,  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Com,  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with 
the  traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ? 

Reg.  To  whose  hands  have  you  sent  the  lunatic 
king? 
Speak. 

Glo,  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down,' 
Which  came  from  one  that 's  of  a  neutral  heart, 
And  not  from  one  opposed. 

Com,  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  false. 

Corn,  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  King  ? 

Glo,  To  Dover. 

Reg,   Wherefore  to  Dover?    Wast  thou  not 
charged  at  thy  peril — 

Com.  Wherefore   to  Dover?     Let  him  first 
answer  that. 

Glo.  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand 
the  course. 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover? 

Gh.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes ;  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs. 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endured,  would  have  buoyed 

up. 
And  quenched  the  stell6d  fires :  yet,  poor  old  heart. 
He  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howled  that  stem  time, 
Thou  shouldst  have  said  "  Good  porter,  turn  the 

key :" 
All  ciuels  else  subscribed. — But  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Com.  See  it  shalt  thou  never. — Fellows,  hold 
the  chair. — 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I  '11  set  my  foot. 

Glo,  He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old, 
Give  me  some  help. — O  cruel !  O  ye  gods ! 
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Beg.  Une  side  nil)  iiiock  another:  tlie  otlicr  too. 
Com,  If  you  see  veiigeanco, — 
Serv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord  : 

I  hiive  served  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child  i 
But  belter  service  linve  I  never  done  you 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg.  Hoiv  now,  you  dog ! 

Sere.  If  you  did  wear  a  tear  upon  your  chin, 
I'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel. — What  do  you  mean? 
Corn.  My  villain  [    [Draws,  and  mm  at  him. 
Serv.  Nay,  then,  come  on,  and  lake  the  chance 
of  anger. 
IDroKi.    Theijfgkt.  CoBNW*i,i.  u  fcOHnrfcrf. 
fo^.Givomelhy  sword.— [ronno/AerServant.] 
A  peasant  stand  up  tlius ! 
[_Snatcltei  a  itrord,  cornel  behind,  and  ilabs 

Sere.  O,  I  am  slain  1 — My  lord,  you  have  one 
eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him. — O !  [^Diei. 

Corn.   Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it. — Out,  vile 
jelly  1 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now? 

Glo.  All  dark  and  comfortless.^- Where 's  my 
son  Edmund? 
Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature. 
To  quit  tliis  horrid  act. 

Scff.  Out,  treacherous  villain ! 

Thou  call's!  on  hiiu  that  hales  thee :  it  was  he 


'    That  made  the  orertm^s  of  thy  ti 
'    Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 
Glo.  O  my  follies! 

Then  Edgar  was  abused. 
:    Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him ! 
Jieg.  Go,  ihruit  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  liim 

His  way  to  Dover. — How  ia't,  my  lord!  hot 
look  you ! 
'        Com.  I  have  received  a  hurt — Follow  me, 

'   Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain ; — throw  this  sisif 
Upon  the  dunghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  ^Mce : 
Untimely  cemes  this  hurt.     Give  me  your  ann. 
lExit  Cornwall,  led  by  Reoak.     Servanti 
unbind  Globter,  and  lead  hin  out. 
\tt  Serv.  I  '11  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do, 
;    If  this  man  come  to  good. 

2nd  Sen.  If  she  live  long, 

.   And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  course  of  death, 

Women  will  ell  turn  monsters. 
I        1st  Serv.  Let 's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  iIif 
Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would :  his  roguiib  madnen 
1    Allows  itself  to  anything. 
'        2nd  Serv.  Go  Ihou :  I  '11  fetch  Mine  flax  and 

whites  of  eggs, 
I   To  apply  to  his  bleeding  fiice.     Now,  heaven 
^  help  him !  [Exetmt  tevtraUg. 
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SeiKB  I.— The  Htath. 
Enter  i.Daii.K. 
Edg.  Yet  better  thus,  and  kbown  to  b«  con- 
temned, 
Than  still  contemned  and  flattered.    Tobe  wont, 
The  loweBt  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  itill  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear : 
The  lamentable  change  la  from  the  beat ; 
The  wont  Tetirnis  to  laughter.     Welcome,  then. 
Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace  ! 
The  wretch  thou  hait  blown  unto  the  worst, 
Owea  nothing  to  thy  blasts. — But  who  comes 

Enter  Gloster,  led  by  an  Old  Man. 
My  father,  poorly  led  7— World,  world,  O  world ! 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hale  thee, 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man.  O  my  good  lord,  I  hare  been  your 
tenant,  and  yonr  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore 

Qh.  Away,  get  thee  away ;   good  friend,  be 
gone: 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all ; 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  you  cannot  see  your  way. 

Gh.  I  have  noway,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes : 
I  ttnmbled  when  I  saw.    FuU  ofi  'tis  seen, 
Our  mean  secures  us;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities.     Ah,  dear  son  Edgar, 
lie  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath ! 
Might  I  but  live  to  ace  thee  in  my  touch, 
I  'd  say  I  had  eyes  again  t 


OldMan.  Hownow?    Who'sthere? 

Edff.  [ufi'i/s].  O  gods!    Who  U't  can  say,  "  I 
am  at  the  worst?" 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

OldMan.  "Tis  poor  mad Toin. 

Edg.  [iuide'\.  And  worse  I  may  be  yet.     The 
wont  is  not, 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  "This  is  the  worst." 

OldMan.  Fellow,  where  goest ? 

Glo,  Is  it  a  beggar-man  1 

Old  Man.  Madman  and  beggar  too. 

Gh.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
r  the  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw ; 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm.    My  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind ;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  scarce  friends  with  him  :  I  have  heard 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods ; 
I   They  kill  us  for  their  sport 
I       Edg.  How  should  this  be  ? 

,    Bad  ia  the  trade  must  play  the  fool  to  sorrow, 
j    Angering  itself  and  others.  [j*ri*.]— Bleis  thee, 

Glo.  la  that  the  naked  fellow  ? 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Then,  pr'y  thee,  get  thee  gone.    If,  for 
my  sake, 
I   Thou  wilt  o'ertake  ua,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
I    I'the  way  to  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love; 
'    And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul. 
Whom  I  '11  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  he  '*  mad. 

1        Gfo.  Tis  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen 
I  lead  the  blind. 
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Do  as  I  bid  thee  ;  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure  : 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man,  I  '11  bring  him  the  best  'parel  that 
I  have, 
Come  on 't  what  will.  [£anV. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom 's  a-cold. — I  cannot  daub  it 
further.  [^Atide. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow^. 

Edff.   lasidel.  And  yet  I  must. — Bless  thy 
sweet  eyes,  they  bleed. 

OU),  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Edff.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horseway  and  foot- 
path. Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his 
good  wits.  Bless  the  good  man  from  the  foul 
fiend  I  Five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at 
once:  of  lust,  as  Obidicut;  Hobbididance,  prince 
of  dumbness;  Mahu,  of  stealing ;  Modo,  of  mur- 
der ;  and  Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and  mow- 
ing; who  since  possesses  chambermaids  and 
waiting  women.     So,  bless  thee,  master ! 

Glo.  Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the 
heavens  plagues 
HaTe  humbled  to  all  strokes :  that  I  am  wretched. 
Makes  thee  the  happier. — Heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly : 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess. 
And  each  man  have  enough. — Dost  thou  know 
Dover? 

Edff,  Ay,  master. 

Glo,  There  is  a  cliif,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it. 
And  I  '11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear. 
With  someUiing  rich  about  me.     From  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edff.  Give  me  thy  arm : 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  lExeunf, 


Scene  IL — B^ortf^A«r  Duke  of  Albany's  Palace. 

Enter  Goneril  and  Edmund  ;  Steward  meetinff 

them, 

Gon.  Welcome,  my  lord :     I  marvel  our  mild 
husband 
Not  met  us  on  the  way. — Now,  where 'a  your 
master? 
Stew.    Madam,  within;    but  never  man  so 
changed. 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed  : 
He  smiled  at  it.     I  told  him  you  were  coming : 
His  answer  was,  ''The  worse."     Of  Gloster'p 
treachery. 


And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son. 
When  I  informed  him,  then  he  called  me  sot, 
And  told  me  I  had  turned  the  wrong  side  out. — 
What  most  he  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to 

him : 
What  like,  offensive. 

Gon.  Then  shall  you  go  no  further. 

[Tb  Edmund. 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 
That  dares  not  undertake :  he  '11  not  feel  wrongs, 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.    Our  wishes  on  die 

way 
May  prove  effects.  Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother ; 
Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers : 
I  must  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the  distafi 
Into  my  husband's  hands.     This  trusty  servant 
Shall  pass  between  us :  ere  long  you  are  like  to  hear, 
If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 
A  mistress's  command.  Wear  this :  spare  speech : 

{^Giffhiff  a  favour. 
Decline  your  head.     This  kiss,  if  it  durst  apeak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air : 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 

Edm.  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 

Gon.  My  most  dear  Gloster ! 

[JEjti/  Edmund. 
O,  the  difference  of  man  and  man  ! 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due : 
My  fool  usurps  my  bed. 

Stew.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord.  [£H/. 

Enter  Albany. 

Gon.  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Jib.  O  Goneril ! 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face. — I  fear  your  disposition : 
That  nature  which  contemns  its  origin 
Cannot  be  bordered  certain  in  itself: 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither. 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

Gon.  No  more :  the  text  is  foolish. 

jilb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile: 
Filths  savour  but  themselves.    What  have  you 

done  ? 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  hare  you  performed? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  Bgkd  man, 
Whose  reverence  the  head-lugged  bear  would  lick, 
Most  barbarous,   most  degenerate!    have  yon 

madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it  ? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited  t 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences, 
It  will  come, 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 
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Gon,  Milk-livered  man ! 

That  bear*st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering ;  that  not  know 'st, 
Fools  do  those  villains  pity  who  are  punished 
Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief!     Where's 

thy  drum? 
France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land; 
With  plumed  helm  thy  slayer  begins  threats ; 
IVhilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sitt'st  stiU,  and  criest, 
"  Alack  I  why  does  he  so  ? " 

AW.  See  thyself,  devil  I 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman. 

Goft.  O  vain  fool ! 

Alb,    Tliou  changi^d  and  self-covered  thing, 
for  shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.     Were  it  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood. 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones ! — Howe*er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

Gon,  Marry,  your  manhood  now ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

AW,  What  news? 

Meu,  O,  my  good  lord,  the  Duke  of  Com  wall's 
dead: 
SUin  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

AW,  Gloster's  eyes ! 

Meu,   A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrilled  with 
remorse, 
Opposed  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enraged. 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  felled  him  dead : 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which  since 
Hath  plucked  him  after. 

AW,  This  shews  you  are  above. 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge ! — ^But,  O  poor  Gloster ! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ? 

Men.  Both,  both,  my  lord. — 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer : 
T  is  from  your  sister. 

Gfm.  [ande'].  One  way  1  like  this  well : 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her. 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life.     Another  way. 
The  news  is  not  so  tart. — I  'U  read  and  answer. 

lExit, 

AW,  Where  was  his  son  when  they  did  take 
his  eyes  ? 

Men.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

AW.  He  is  not  here. 

Mess,  No,  my  good  lord :  I  met  him  back  again. 

AW.  Knows  he  the  wickedness? 


Mes9,  Ay,  my  good  lord :  't  was  he  informed 
against  him ; 
And   quit   the  house   on  purpose,  that  their 

punishment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 
AW.  Gloster,  I  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  shew'dst  the  King, 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend : 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  know'st.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  IIL — The  French  Campt  near  Dover. 

Enter  Kent  and  a  Gentleman. 

Kent.  Why  the  King  of  France  is  so  suddenly 
gone  back,  know  you  the  reason  ? 

Gent,  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state. 
Which  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of;  which 
Imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger. 
That  his  personal  return  was  most  required 
And  necessary. 

Kent.  Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  general  ? 

Gent,  The  Mareschal  of  France,  Monsieur  le 
Fer. 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to 
any  demonstration  of  grief? 

Gent,  Ay,  sur :  she  took  them,  read  them  in 
my  presence ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trilled  down 
Her  delicate  cheek.     It  seemed  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion ;  who,  most  rebel-like, 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent,  O,  then  it  moved  her? 

Gent,  Not  to  a  rage :  patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest.  You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once :  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  day.  Those  happy  smilets 
That  played  on  her  ripe  lip,  seemed  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;   which  parted 

thence 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropped. — In  brief, 

sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

Kent,  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? 

Gent.  'Faith,  once  or  twice  she  heaved  the 
name  of  "  father  " 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart : 
Cried,  **  Sisters !  sisters ! — Shame  of  ladies !  sisters ! 
Kent!  father,    sisters!      What?   i'the   storm? 

i' the  night? 
Let  pity  not  be  believed!" — ^There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes. 
And  clamour  moistened  :  then  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone.  •. 

Kent,  It  is  the  stars. 
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The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions ; 
Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.  You  spoke  not  with  her  since  ? 

Gent.  No. 

Kent,  Was  this  before  the*  King  returned  ? 

Gent,  No;  since. 

Kent,  Well,  sir;  the  poor  distressed  Lear  is 
i*  the  town : 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
WiU  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gent,  Why,  good  sir  ? 

Kent,  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him.  His 
own  un kindness, 
That  stripped;her  from  his  benediction,  turned  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

Gent,  Alack,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Kent,  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  you 
heard  not  ? 

Gent.  'T  is  so ;  they  are  afoot 

Kent,  Well,  sir,  I  '11  bring  you  to  our  master 
Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him.    Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile : 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.    I  pray  you,  go 
Along  with  me.  \_Exeunt, 


Scene  IV. — The  same,     A  Tent, 

Enter  Cordelia,  Physician,  and  Soldiers. 

Cor,  Alack,  'tis  he !  Why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex^d  sea  :  singing  aloud ; 
Crowned  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com. — A  century  send  forth  : 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field, 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.       [Exit  an  Officer. 

— What  can  man's  wisdom  do. 
In  the  restoring  his  bereav6d  sense? 
He  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward  worth. 

Phtf,  There  is  means,  madam. 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks :  that  to  provoke  in  him. 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  angtiish. 

Cor,  All  blessed  secrets, 

All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears  !  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress  !-*Seek,  seek  for  him; 
Lest  his  ungovemed  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  News,  madam ; 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor,  'Tis  known  before:  our  preparation  stands 
In  expectation  of  them. — O  dear  father, 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about : 
Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning  and  important  tears  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  aged  father's  right: 
Soon  may  I  hear  and  see  him  !  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle, 

Enter  Regan  and  Steward. 

Reg.  But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth  I 

Stew,  Ay,  madam. 

Reg,  Himself  in  person  there  ? 

Stew,  Madam,  with  much  ado  : 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 

Reg.  Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord 
at  home  ? 

Stew,  No,  madam. 

Reg,  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to 
him? 

Stew,  I  know  not,  lady. 

Reg.  'Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  liim  live :  where  he  arrives,  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us.    Edmund  I  think  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
His  nighted  life  :  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  the  enemy. 

Stew.  I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my 
letter. 

Reg,  Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow :  stay  with 
us: 
The  ways  are  dangerous. 

Stew,  I  may  not,  madam : 

My  lady  charged  my  duty  in  this  business. 

R^g.  Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund?— 
Might  not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?     Belike, 
Something — I  know  not  what . — I  '11  love  thee 

much, 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Stew,  Madam,  I  had  rather** 

Reg,  I  know  your  lady  does  not  love  her  husband; 
I  am  sure  of  that :  and,  at  her  late  being  here, 
She  gave  strange  oeiliads  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.  I  know  you  are  of  her  bosom. 

Stew.  I,  madam ! 

Reg,  I  speak  in  understanding  :  you  are,  1 
know  it : 
Therefore,  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note : 
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My  lord  is  dead ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talked ; 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand 
Than  for  your  lady's : — you  may  gather  more. 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this : 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  from 

you, 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her. 
So  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  hlind  traitor, 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Slew.  'Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam!   I 
would  shew 
What  party  I  do  follow. 

Reg.  Fare  thee  well.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — The  Country  near  Dover, 

Enter  G  loster,  and  Edo  ar  dressed  like  a  peasant. 

Glo.  When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  same 
hill? 

Edg.  You  do  climh  up  it  now :  look  how  we 
labour. 

Glo.  Methiuks  the  ground  is  even. 

Edg.  Horrible  steep : 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 

Glo.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why,  then  your  other  senses  grow  im- 
perfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguish. 

Glo.  So  may  it  be,  indeed : 

Methinks  thy  voice  is  altered ;  and  thou  speak 'st 
111  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst. 

Edg.  You  are  much  deceived :  in  nothing  am 
I  changed 
But  in  my  garments. 

Glo.  Methinks  you  are  better  spoken. 

Edg,  Come  on,  sir ;  here  's  the  place : — stand 
still. — How  fearful 
And  dizzy  't  is  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice :  and  yon'  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock:  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.  The  murmuring  surge. 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high. — I  'It  look  no  more ! 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Glo.  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Edg.    Give  me  your  hand : — You  are  now 
within  a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright. 


Glo.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purse  ;  in  it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking :  fairies  and  gods 
Prosper  it  with  thee ! — Go  thou  further  off; 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg.  Now  fare  you  well,  good  sir.  \^Seems  to  go. 

Glo.  With  all  my  heart. 

Edg.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair. 
Is  done  to  cure  it. 

Glo.  O  you  mighty  gods ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce ;  and  in  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  full 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposelesis  wills. 
My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out.     If  Edgar  live,  O  bless  him  ! — 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well. 

\^He  leaps  and  falls  along. 

Edg.  Gone,  sir:  farewell. — 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft.  Had  he  been  where  he  thought. 
By  this  had  thought  been  past. — Alive  or  dead  ? 
Ho,  you  sir !  friend ! — Hear  you,  sir  ?  speak ! — 
Thus  might  he  pass  indeed. — Yet  he  revives : 
What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Gh.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.  Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer, 
feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating. 
Thou  hadst  shivered  like  an  egg :  but  thou  dost 

breathe ; 
Hast  heavy  substance;    bleed'stnot;  speak' st; 

art  sound ! 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell : 
Thy  life 's  a  miracle.     Speak  yet  again. 

Glo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no? 

Edg.Yrora  ihe  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn. 
Look  up  a-height :  the  slirill-gorged  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.     Do  but  look  up. 

Glo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit 
To  end  itself  by  doath  ?  'T  was  yet  some  comfort 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage. 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm  : 

Up  : — so. — How  is 't  ?    Feel  you  your  legs  ?   You 
stand. 

Glo.  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangeness ! 
Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons :  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  whelked,  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea: 
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It  was  some  fiend.  Therefore,  tliou  liappy  fiillier, 
Think  that  the  clearest  goda,  who  make  tliein 

honours 
Of  men's  impoasibi lilies,  have  preserved  thee. 


Glo.  Idoremeinbernow;  henceforth  I'll  beat 
Affliclion,  titi  it  do  cry  out  itself, 
"Enough,  enough,"  and  die.     That  thing  you 


I  to«k  it  for  a  man :  often  't  would  Bay, 
"The  fiend,  the  fiend!"  He  led  me  to  that  place. 
Edg.  Bear   free  and  patient  thought!. — But 
who  come*  here  ? 

Enlrr  Leak,  fanlaitically  dretted  up  willijlouieri. 
The  safer  senee  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  master  thus. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining : 
I  am  the  King  himself. 


£ilg.  O  (hou  side-piercing  light ! 

Lear.  Nature  's  above  art  in  that  respecL- 
There 's  your  press-money.— That  fellow  haniilM 
hiabowlikeacrowkeeper:  draw  me  a  clothier's 
yard— Look,  look,  8  mouse  I  Peace,  peace:  thit 
piece  of  toasted  cheese  will  do  'I.— There 's  mj 
gauntlet :  I  'II  prove  it  on  a  giant— Bring  iqi  the 
brown  bills.— O,  well  flown,  bird!  i'the  clout, 
i'the  clout:  hewgh!— Give  the  word. 

EJg.  Sweet  marjoram. 
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Lear,  Pass, 

Glo.  I  know  that  voice. 

Lear.  Ha  1  Goneril ! — with  a  white  beard ! — 
They  flattered  me  like  a  dog ;  and  told  me  I  had 
white  hairs  in  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were 
there.  To  say,  "  Ay"  and  "  No"  to  everything 
I  said! — "Ay"  and  "No,"  too,  was  no  good 
divinity.  When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once, 
and  the  wind  to  make  me  chatter;  when  the 
thunder  would  not  peace  at  my  bidding ;  there 
I  found  them,  there  I  smelt  them  out.  Go  to, 
they  are  not  men  o'  their  words :  they  told  me  I 
was  everything :  't  is  a  lie ;  I  am  not  ague-proo£ 

Gh,  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember : 
Is't  not  the  King? 

Lear.  Ay,  every  inch  a  king : 

When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes ! — 
I  pardon  the  man's  life. — What  was  thy  cause  ? — 
"Adultery?"— 

Thou  shalt  not  die.     Die  for  adultery !  No : 
The  wren  goes  to 't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight 
Let  copulation  thrive,  for  Gloster's  bastard  son 
Was  kinder  to  his  father  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 
To't,  luxury,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  soldiers. — 
Behold  yon'  simpering  dame, 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow ; 
That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name : 
The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse  goes  to 't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waist  they  are  centaurs, 
Though  women  all  above : 
But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit ; 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends' :  there 's  hell,  there 's 
darkness,  there  is  the  sulphurous  pit,  burning, 
scalding,   stench,   consumption! — Fie,  fie,  fie! 
pah ;    pah !     Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good 
apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination  :  there 's 
money  for  thee. 

Glo.  O  let  me  kiss  that  hand ! 

Lear.  Let  me  wipe  it  first;  it  smells  of  mortality. 

Glo.  O  ruined  piece  of  nature !  This  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought. — Dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough. 
Dost  thou  squiny  at  me?  No,  do  thy  worst, 
blind  Cupid;  I'll  not  love. — Read  thou  this 
challenge :  mark  but  the  penning  of  it. 

Glo.  Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not 
see  one. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report : — it  is. 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

Lear,  Read. 

Glo.  What,  with  the  case  of  eyes  1 

Lear.  O,  ho,  are  you  there  with  me?  No 
eyes  in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ? 


Your  eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case ;  your  purse  in  a 
light :  yet  you  see  how  this  world  goes. 
Glo,  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear,  What,  art  mad  ?  A  man  may  see  how 
this  world  goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine 
ears :  see  how  yon'  justice  rails  upon  yon'  simple 
thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear  : — change  places ;  and, 
handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the 
thief? — ^Thou  hast  »een  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a 
beggar  ? 

Glo,  Ay,  sir. 

Lear.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur  ? 
There  thou  mightst  behold  the  great  image  of 
authority  :  a  dog 's  obeyed  in  office. — 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  : 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  ?  Strip  thine  own 

back : 
Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'st  her.    The  usurer  hangs 

the  cozener. 
Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear'; 
Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all.    Plate  sin  with 

gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it 
None  does  offend ;  none,  I  say,  none :  I  '11  able  'em : 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  seal  the  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. — Now,  now, 

now,  now  : 
Pull  off*  my  boots  : — harder,  harder :  so. 

Edg,  O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixed ! 
Reason  in  madness ! 
Lear,  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my 

eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough  :  thy  name  is  Gloster. 
Thou  must  be  patient :  we  came  crying  hither. 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
We  wawl  and  cry. — I  will  preach  to  thee  :  mark 

me. 
Glo.  Alack,  alack  the  day ! 
Lear,  When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are 

come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools. — This  a  good  block? — 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt !    I  'II  put  it  in  proof; 
And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law, 
Then  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill. 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  with  Attendants. 

Gent.  O,  here  he  is :  lay  hand  upon  him. — Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter — 

Lear.  No  rescue?  What,  a  prisoner?  I  am  even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune. — Use  me  well : 
You  shall  have  ransom.    Let  me  have  a  surgeon : 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains. 
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Gent.  You  shall  have  anything. 

Lear.  No  seconds?  all  myself? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt, 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  waterpots ; 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autumn's  dust. 

Gent.  Good  sir, — 

Lear.   I  will  die  hravely,  like  a  bridegroom. 
What? 
I  will  be  jovial. — Come,  come :  I  am  a  king, 
My  masters :  know  you  that  i 

Gent.  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 

Lear.  Then  there's  life  in  it Nay,  an  you  get 

it,  you  shall  get  it  by  running.     Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa ! 
[ Exity  run ning  ;  A  tten dants  follow. 

Gent,  A  siglit  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch; 
Past  speaking  of  in   a  king ! — Thou  hast  one 

daughter, 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Edg.  Hail,  gentle  sir. 

Gent.  Sir,  speed  you  :  what  *8  your  will  ? 

Edg.    Do   you   hear   aught,  sir,  of  a   battle 
toward  ? 

Gent.  Most  sure  and  vulgar :  every  one  hears 
that, 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg,  But,  by  your  favour, 

How  near's  the  other  army? 

Gent.  Near,  and  on  speedy  foot:  the  main 
descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir :  that 's  all. 

Gent.  Though  that  the  queen  on  special  cause 
is  here. 
Her  army  is  moved  on. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir.  {^Exit  Gentleman. 

Glo.  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath 
from  me: 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please ! 

Edg,  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glo,  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edg.  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  by  for- 
tune's blows : 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.     Give  me  your  hand, 
I  '11  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Glo,  Hearty  thanks : 

The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot ! 

Enter  Steward. 

Stew,  A  proclaimed  prize !  Most  happy! 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  framed  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes.    Thou  old  unhappy  traitor, 
Briefly  thyself  remember.     The  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 


I        Glo.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

I    Put  strength  enough  to  it.  [Edgar  opposei. 

Stew.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  published  traitor?    Hence ; 
Lest  that  the  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  his  arm. 
Edg.  Ch  'ill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vurther 

'c«ision. 
Stew.  Let  go,  slave,  or  tliou  diest. 
Edg.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let 
poor  volk  pass.     An  ch  'ud  ha'  been  zwaggered 
out  of  my  life,  't  would  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as 
't  is  by  a  vortnight.     Nay,  come  not  near  th'  old 
man  :  keep  out,  che  vor'  ye,  or  ise  try  whether 
your  costard  or  my  bat  be  the  harder.      Ch  'ill 
be  plain  with  you. 
Slew,  Out,  dunghill ! 

Edg.  Ch  'ill  pick  your  teeth,  zir.     Come  :  no 
matter  for  your  foins. 

\^They  fight ;  and  Edgar  knocks  him  doum. 
Stew.   Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me ! — Villain, 
take  my  purse  : 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body ; 
And  give  the  letters  which  thou  find'st  about  me 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Gloster :  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  British  party. — ^O  untimely  death ! 

[Diet. 
Edg,  I  know  thee  well :  a  serriceahle  villain ; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Glo,  What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Edg,  Sit  you  down,  father ;  rest  you« — 
Let 's  see  his  pockets ;    these   letters    that  he 

speaks  of 
May  be  my  friends. — He  *s  dead :  I  am  only 

sorry 
He  had  no  other  death's-man. — Let  us  see : 
Leave,  gentle  wax ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not: 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we  'd  rip  their 

hearts ; 
Their  papers,  is  more  lawful. 

Reads. 

"  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered.  You 
have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off:  if  your 
will  want  not,  time  and  place  will  be  frnitfullj 
offered.  There  is  nothing  done  if  be  return  tbe 
conqueror :  then  am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed  my 
gaol ;  from  the  loathed  warmth  whereof  deliver  roe, 
and  supply  the  place  for  your  labour. 

"  Your  wife  (so  I  would  say)  and  your  a&ctioiute 
servant,  "  Goneril." 

O  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will ! 
A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life  ; 
And  the  exchange,  my  brother ! — Here,  in  the 

sands. 
Thee  I  '11  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murderous  lechers :  and,  in  the  mature  time, 
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With  thia  ungracioua  paper  itrike  Ihe  light 
or  the  demtb-practised  duke.     For  him  't  is  well. 
That  of  tby  death  and  burinesc  I  can  tell. 

[£iil  Edoar,  draggbtg  out  the  body. 
GUt.  The  King  ii  mad :  hoir  stiff  is  inj  rile 

That  I  itand  up  and  have  ingenioui  feeling 
Of  my  huge  lorrowi !  Better  1  were  diitract : 
So  ihould  soy  thoughts  be  levercd  tioin  my 

grieft; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  iaiagiDations,  loae 
The  knowledge  of  them»elveB. 

Jte-enUr  Edoah. 
Edg.  Give  me  your  hand : 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father ;  I  '11  bestow  you  with  a  friend. 

lExaml. 


Scene  VII.— vf  Tent  m  tie  French  Ctmp.  Lbah 
OH  a  bed,  atleep ;  Phyncian,  Gentlemen,  and 
olhert,  alletiding. 

Enier  Cobdelia  an<i  Kbht. 
Car.  O  thou,  good  Kent,  how  ahall  I  live  and 


To  match  thy  goodi 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 
Kenl.  To  be  acknowledged, 


;  Mylifewillbetoo short, 
ilme. 


All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth  ; 
Nor  more,  nor  clipped,  but  to. 

Cor.  Be  belter  suited. 

Theae  weeds  are  memories  of  thoae  worser  honn : 
I  pr'y  thee,  put  them  olT. 

KetU.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam  : 

Yet  to  be  knovn  shortens  my  made  intent 
My  boon  I  make  it  that  you  know  me  not 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be  it  ao,  my  good  lord.— How  does 
the  King?  [To  M« Physician. 

Phi/i,  Madam,  sleeps  still. 

Cor.  O  you  kind  godi, 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  hia  abused  nature ! 
The  untuned  and  jarring  senses  O  wind  up 
Of  this  child-chang6d  father  I 

Phgi.  So  please  your  majesty 

That  we  may  wake  the  King  ?  he  hath  slept  long. 

Cor.  Begovemed  by  your  knowledge,  andproceed 
r  the  away  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  arrayed? 

C«n<.  Ay,inadam;  in  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Phyt,  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  wa  do  awake 

I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Very  well. 

Phyt.   Please  you,   draw  near. — Louder  the 
music  there. 

Cor.  O  my  dear  father  I  Restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 
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Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made ! 

Kent,  Kind  and  dear  princess ! 

Cor,  Had  you  not  been  their  father,   these 
white  flakes 
Had  challenged  pity  of  them.    Was  this  a  face 
To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick  cross-lightning?  to  watch  (poor  perdu!) 
With  this  thin  helm? — Mine  enemy's  dog, 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  Hre  :  and  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw  ?    Alack,  alack  ! 
'Tis  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all. — He  wakes :  speak  to  him. 

Phya,  Madam,  do  you ;  't  is  fittest. 

Cor,  How  does  my  royal  lord?  How  fares 
your  majesty  ? 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o'  the 
grave. — 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor,  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear,  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know.     When  did 
you  die  ? 

Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide  ! 

Phys.  He  's  scarce  awake :  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lear,  Where  have  I  been?  Where  am  I? — 
Fair  daylight  ?— 
I  am  mightily  abused. — 1  should  e'en  die  with 

pity 
To  see  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say : 
I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands.     Let 's  see : 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.     'Would  I  were  assured 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor,  O,  look  upon  me,  sir, 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me  : — 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray  do  not  mock  me : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,   and  know  this 
man  : 


Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  1  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night. — Do  not  laugh  at 

me; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia ! 

Cor.  And  so  I  am  ;  I  am. 

Lear,  Be  your  tears  wet  ?  Yes,  'fiuth.    I  pray, 
weep  not : 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know  you  do  not  love  me  ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong. 
You  have  some  cause ;  they  have  not. 

Cor,  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear,  Am  I  in  France? 

Kent.  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear,  Do  not  abuse  me. 

Phys,  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  great 
rage, 
You  see,  is  cured  in  him  ;  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in  :  trouble  him  no  more 
Till  further  settling. 

Cor,  Will 't  please  your  highness  walk  ? 

Lear,  You  must  bear  with  me  : 

Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old  and 
foolish. 
[^Exeunt  Lear,  Cordelia,  Physician,  wnd 
Attendants. 

Gent,  Holds  it  true,  sir, 
That  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  was  so  slain  ? 

Kent,  Most  certain,  sir. 

Gent.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  t 

Kent,  As  't  is  said. 

The  bastard  son  of  Gloster. 

Gent.  They  say,  Edgar, 

His  banished  son,  is  with  the  Earl  of  Kent 
In  Germany. 

Kent,  Report  is  changeable. 
'T  is  time  to  look  about :  the  powers  o'  the  kingdom 
Approach  apace. 

Gent.  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody. 
Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Eot. 

Kent.  My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly 
wrought. 
Or  well,  or  ill,  as  this  day's  battle 's  fought?  [Exit, 
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Scene  I. — T%e  Camp  oflht  BrU'uh  Forcet,  near 

f^ffl.Knouroflhe  duke  if  hU  last  purpoM  hold; 
Or  whether,  since,  he  u  advised  by  aught 
T'>  change  the  course.     He  's  full  of  alteration 
And  tclf-reproving :  bring  his  constant  pleasure. 
[To  an  Officer,  wko  goa  out. 
Beg.  Our  nsler's  man  is  cert^nly  miscarried. 
Edm.  'T  is  to  be  doubted,  madam. 
Reg.  Nor,  street  lord. 

You  know  the  goodneu  I  intend  upon  you  : 
Tell  me, — but  truly, — but  then  tpeak  the  truth. 
Do  you  not  love  my  aiater? 
Edm.  In  honoured  love. 

Btg.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's 
way 
To  the  forfended  place  ? 

EJm.  That  tlioughc  abuses  you. 

Reg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct 
And  bosomed  with  ber,  as  far  as  we  call  bets. 
Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 
Beg.  1  never  shall  endure  her :  dear  my  lord. 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  me  not : 

She  and  the  dute  lier  husband,— 

Enter  Albany,  GoNEait,  and  Soldien. 

Gm.  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle  than  that  sister 

Should  loosen  him  and  me.  l^iide. 

AU>.  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be  meL — 
Sir.tbisl  hear:  the  King  is  come  to  hia  daughter, 
I      With  others  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
I      Forced  to  cry  ouL  Where  I  could  not  he  honest, 

I  never  yet  was  valiant :  for  tliis  business, 
<       It  (ouches  us  as  France  invades  our  land, 
I       Not  holds  the  King ;  with  others,  whom,  I  fear. 
Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 


Edm.  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 

Beg.  Why  is  this  reasoned? 

Gon.  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy : 
For  these  domestic  and  partictdar  broils 
Are  not  to  question  here. 

AOi.  Let  us  then  determine 

With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

Edm.  I  shall  attend  you  pteaentlj  at  your  tent. 

Reg.  Sister,  you'll  go  with  us! 

Gon.  No. 

&y.Tismostconvenienl;prayyou,gowithua. 

Gob.  O,  ho,  I  know  the  riddle.    [_Aiide.']—l 
will  go. 
At  Ikeg  are  gmng  out,  enter  Eno*R,  ditguUed. 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man 

Hear  me  one  word. 

Alb.  I  'II  overtake  jou.— -Speak. 

lExeunl  Edmund,  Reoan,  Goneril,  Officers, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Edg.  Beforeyoufightrhebatlle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it :  wretched  though  I  seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there.  If  you  miscarry, 
Your  biuiness  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases.     Fortune  love  you. 

Alb.  Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 

Edg.  I  was  forbid  iL 

Wheu  time  shall  serve,  let  hut  the  herald  cry, 
And  1 11  appear  again.  t-^'''- 

Alb.   Why,  fare  thee  well :  I  will  o'erlook  tliy 

Re-enter  Edmund. 
Edm.  ThK  enemy 's  in  view ;  draw  up  your 

Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces. 
By  diligent  discovery  :  but  your  haste 
la  now  urged  on  you. 
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Alb.  We  will  greet  the  time.         lExit. 

Edm.  To  both  tliese  sisters  have  I  sworn  my 
love ; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.    Which  of  them  shall  I  take? 
Both ;  one;  or  neither?    Neither  can  be  enjoyed, 
If  both  remain  alive.     To  take  the  widow, 
Exasperates,  makes  mad,  her  sister  Goneril ; 
And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side. 
Her  husband  being  alive.     Now,  then,  we  '11  use 
His  countenance  for  the  battle :  which  being  done. 
Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off.     As  for  the  mercy 
Which  he  intends  to  Lear  and  to  Cordelia, — 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon :  for  my  state 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.      \^Exit, 


Scene  II. — A  Field  between  the  two  Camps, 

Alarum  within.    Enter ^  with  drum  and  colour Sy 
Lear,  Cordelia^  and  their  Forces ;  and  exeunt. 

Enter  Edgar  and  Gloster. 

Ed^.  Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host :  pray  that  the  right  may  thrive. 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I  *11  bring  you  comfort. 

Glo.  Grace  go  with  you,  sir.    [^Exit  Edgar. 

Alarums;  afterwards  a  Retreat.  Re-enter  1S,dg ah. 

Edg.  Away,  old  man ;  give  me  thy  hand,  away : 
King  Leai  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en. 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  come  on. 

Glo,  No  further,  sir:  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 

Edg.  What,  in  ill  thoughts  again  ?   Men  must 
endure 
Tlieir  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither : 
Ripeness  is  all.    Come  on. 

Glo.  And  that's  true  too.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  British  Camp  near  Dover. 

Enter f  in  conquest ,  with  drum  and  colour Sy  Ed- 
mund; Lear  and  Cordelia,  as  prisoners; 
Officers,  Soldiers,  S^c. 

Edm,  Some  officers  take  them  away:   good 
guard, 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known 
That  are  to  censure  them. 

Cor.  We  are  not  the  first 

Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst. 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down : 


Myself    could    else    out-frown    false    fortune's 

frown. — 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters  and  these  sisters? 

Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no !    Come,  let  *a  away  to 
prison : 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage : 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I  *11  kneel  down, 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness.     So  we  *11  live, 
And  pray,  ^nd  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gUded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news ;  and  we  *11  talk  with  them 

too, — 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins ;  who 's  in,  who  's  out; 
And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies:  and  we  '11  wear  out» 
In  a  walled  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  raoon« 

Edm,  Take  them  away. 

Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.      Have  I 

caught  thee  ? 
Ele  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven. 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.   Wipe  thine  eyes : 
The  gougeres  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell, 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep :  we  'U  see  them 

starve  first 
Come.      \_Exeunt  Lear  and  Cord^i.1  a,  £fuarded. 

Edm.  Come  hither,  captain  ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note  [giving  a  paperl :  go,  follow 

them  to  prison. 
One  step  I  have  advanced  thee :  if  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes.    Know  thou  this,  that  raeu 
Are  as  the  time  is :  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  becume  a  sword.  Thy  great  employment 
Will  not  bear  question :  either  say  thou 'It  do't. 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

Offi.  I  'H  do  \  my  lord. 

Edm.  About  it;  and  write  happy  when  thou 
hast  done. 
Mark, — I  say,  instantly  :  and  carry  it  so 
As  I  have  set  it  down. 

Off.  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats : 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.    [^Exit  Officer. 

Flourish.     Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  Regan, 
Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Alb.  Sir,  you  have  shewn  to-day  your  valiant 
strain. 
And  fortune  led  you  well.   You  have  the  captives 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife : 
We  do  require  them  of  you ;  so  to  use  them 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  King 
To  some  retention  and  appointed  guard ; 
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Whose  age  has  charms  in  it,  whose  title  more, 
To  pluck  the  common  hosom  on  his  side, 
And  turn  our  impressed  lances  in  our  eyes 
Which  do  command  them.     With  him  I  sent  the 

queen ; 
My  reason  all  the  same :  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  farther  space,  to  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.    At  this  time 
We  sweat  and  hleed :  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend ; 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  cursed 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness : — 
The  question  of  Cordelia  and  her  father 
Requires  a  fitter  place. 

Jib.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Reg.  That 's  as  we  list  to  grace  him. 

Methdnks  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded, 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.     He  led  our  powers ; 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person : 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up. 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Gon.  Not  so  hot : 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself, 
More  than  in  your  advancement. 

Reg,  In  my  rights. 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best 
Gon.  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband 

you. 
Reg.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 
Gon.  Holla,  holla! 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  looked  but  a-squint. 

Reg.  Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach.— -General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony : 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me ;  the  walls  are  thine. 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 
Gon.  "Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Alb.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will. 
Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 
Alb.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Reg.  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title 
thine.  [7b  Edmund. 

Alb.  Stay  yet ;  hear  reason : — Edmund,  I  ar- 
rest thee 
On  capital  treason ;  and,  in  thy  arrest. 
This  gilded  serpent     ^Pointing  to  Goneril. — 

For  your  claim,  fair  sister, 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife: 
'T  is  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord, 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  banns. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  love  to  me : 
My  lady  b  bespoke. 
Gon,  An  interlude ! 

Alb.  Thou  art  armed,  Gloster :— let  the  trum- 
pet sound : 


If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons. 
There  is  my  pledge :  {^Throwing  down  a  ghve.'] 

1  '11  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee. 

Me^.  Sick,  O,  sick! 

Gon.  If  not,  I  '11  ne'er  trust  poison.     [^  Aside, 

Edm.  There's  my  exchange.  {^Throwing down 
a  glove.']  What  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies. 
Call  by  thy  trumpet :  he,  that  dares  iq)proach. 
On  him,  on  you,  (who  not?)  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 

Alb.  A  herald,  ho ! 

Edm.  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald  I 

Alb.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue :  for  thy  soldiers, 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 

Reg.  This  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Alh.  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent 

[^ExU  Reoan,  led. 
Come  hither,  herald : — ^let  the  trumpet  sound, 
And  read  out  this. 

Offi.  Sound,  trumpet         [^  trumpet  eounds. 

Herald  reade, 

'*  If  any  man  of  quality,  or  degree,  within  the 
lists  of  the  army,  will  maintain  upon  Edmund,  sup- 
posed Earl  of  Gloster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor, 
let  him  appear  at  the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet  :— 
he  is  bold  in  his  defence." 


Edm.  Sound. 
Her.  Again. 
Her,  Again. 


list  Trumpet. 
»    [2nd  Trumpet. 
I3rd  IVumpet. 
[  Trumpet  answers  within. 


Enter  Edoar,  armed,  preceded  by  a  trumpet. 

Alb.  Ask  him  his  purposes :  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'  the  trumpet. 

Her.  What  are  you  7 

Your  name,  your  quality :  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons  ? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  lost ; 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn,  and  canker-bit : 
Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 

Alb.  Which  is  that  adversary  t 

Edg.  What's  he  that  speaks  for  Edmund 
Eari  of  Gloster? 

Edm.  Himself: — what  say'st  thou  to  him? 

Edg.  Draw  thy  sword ;  » 

That,  if  my  speech  ofiend  a  noble  heart, 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice :  here  is  mine. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 
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My  oath,  and  my  profession ;  I  protest, 
Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence, 
Despite  thy  victor  sword  and  fire-new  fortune, 
Tliy  valour,  and  thy  Iieart, — thou  art  a  traitor : 
False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father ; 
Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince ; 
And,  from  tlie  extremest  upward  of  thy  head, 
To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet. 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.     Say  thou,  "No," 
This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits,  are  bent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak. 
Thou  liest. 

Edm,  In  wisdom  I  should  ask  thy  name : 

But  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 
And   that  thy  tongue   some    'say  of  breeding 

breathes, 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn. 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'et whelm  thy  heart; 
Which  (for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely  bruise) 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way. 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever. — ^Trumpets,  speak. 
[  Alarums.     They  fight,     Edmund  falls. 

Alb.  O  save  him,  save  him ! 

Gon.  This  is  mere  practice,  Gloster : 

By  the  law  of  arms  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer 
An  unknown  opposite :  thou  art  not  vanquished. 
But  cozened  and  beguiled. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame. 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it. — Hold,  sir : — 
Tliou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil : — 
No  tearing,  lady ;  I  perceive,  you  know  it. 

IGiues  the  letter  to  Edmund. 

Gon.  Say  if  I  do :  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine : 
Who  shall  arraign  me  for 't? 

Alb.  Most  monstrous ! 

Know'st  thou  this  paper? 

Gon,  Ask  me  not  what  I  know.    [Exit. 

'  Alb.  Go  after  her :  she 's  desperate :  govern  her. 

[  To  an  Officer,  who  goes  out. 

Edm.  What  you  have  charged  me  with,  that  have 
I  done ; 
And  more,  much  more :  the  time  will  bring  it  out : 
'T  is  past,  and  so  am  I.     But  what  art  thou 
That  hast  tliis  fortune  on  me  ?    If  thou  art  noble, 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let 's  exchange  charity. 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund : 
If  more,  the  more  thou  hast  wronged  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us  : 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm.  Thou  hast  spoken  right ;  'tis  true: 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle ;  I  am  here. 


Alb.  Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophecy 
A  royal  nobleness.     I  must  embrace  thee : 
Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father ! 

Edg.  Worthy  prince,  I  know  it. 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself? 

How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your  father? 

Edg.  By  nursing  them,  my  lord.     List  a  brief 
tale: 
And  when 't  is  told,0  that  my  heart  would  burst! — 
The  bloody  proclamation  t*  escape 
That  followed  me  so  near,  (O  our  lives*  sweet- 
ness! 
That  with  the  pain  of  death  we  'd  hourly  die. 
Rather  than  die  at  once !)  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  madman's  rags;  to  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dogs  disdained ;  and  in  this  habit  , 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost ;  became  his  guide, 
Led  him,  begged  for  him,  saved  him  from  despair; 
Never  (O  fault!)  revealed  myself  unto  him, 
Until  some  half  hour  past.    When  I  was  armed, 
Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  asked  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage :  but  his  flawed  heart, 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support!) 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  This  speech  of  yours  hath  moved  me, 
And  shall,  perchance,  do  good.  But  speak  you  on : 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

Alb.  If  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edg.  This  would  have  seemed  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow  :  but  another 
To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more, 
And  top  extremity. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man 
Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate. 
Shunned  my  abhorred  society ;  but  then,  finding 
Who  'twas  that  so  endured,  with  his  strong  arms 
He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellowed  out 
As  he  'd  burst  heaven;  threw  him  on  my  father; 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him 
That  ever  ear  received :  which  in  recounting 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack :  twice  then  the  trumpet  sounded. 
And  there  I  left  him  tranced. 

AUf.  But  who  was  this? 

Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banished  Kent;  who  in 
disguise 
Followed  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave. 

Enter  a  Gentleman  hastily^  with  a  bloody  kmfe.     > 
Gent.  Help,  help !  O  help !  i 
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Edg,  What  kind  of  help  ? 

AUf.  Speak,  man. 

Edg,  What  means  that  bloody  knife  ? 

Gent,  'T  is  hot,  it  smokes : 

It  came  even  from  the  heart  of — 

Jib.  Who,  man?  speak. 

Gent,  Your  lady,  sir,  your  lady : — and  her  sister 
By  her  is  poisoned  ;  she  confesses  it. 

Edm.  I  was  contracted  to  them  both :  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant. 

Alh,  Produce  their  bodies,  be  they  alive  or 
dead ! — 
This  judgment  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us 

tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.        [ExU  Gentleman. 

Enter  Kent. 

Edg,  Here  comes,  Kent,  sir. 

Alb,  O !  't  is  he. 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Kent,  I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night : 
h  he  not  here  t 

Alb,  Great  thing  of  us  forgot ! — 

Speak,  Edmund,  where 's  the  King  ?  and  where 's 

Cordelia? 
Seest  thou  this  object,  Kent? 
[The  bodiet  of  Gonbril  and  Regan  are  brought  in, 
Kent,  Alack,  why  thus? 
Edm,  Yet  Edmund  was  beloved : 

The  one  the  other  poisoned  for  my  sake. 
And  after  slew  herself. 
Alb,  Even  so. — Cover  their  faces. 
Edm.  I  pant  for  life  : — some  good  I  mean  to  do, 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.     Quickly  send, — 
Be  brief  in  it, — to  the  castle ;  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear  and  on  Cordelia. — 
Nay,  send  in  time. 
Alb.  Run,  run ;  O  run ! 

Edg.  To  who,  my  lord?  who  has  the  oflSce?  send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve, 

Edm.  Well  thought  on :  take  my  sword ; 
Give  it  the  captain. 
Alb,  Haste  thee,  for  thy  life.  [^Exit  Edg  a  a. 

Edm,  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair, 
Tliat  she  fordid  herself. 
Alb,  The  gods  defend  her !     Bear  him  hence 
awhile.  [Edmund  m  borne  off. 

Enter  Lbar,  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms : 
Edgar,  Officers,  and  others, 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O,  you  are 
men  of  stone ! 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'd  use  them  so 


That  heaven's  vault  should  crack. — O,  she  is 

gone  for  ever ! — 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives : 
She's  dead  as  earth. — Lend  me  a  looking-glass: 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promised  end  ? 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror? 

Alb.  Fall,  and  cease ! 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs :  she  lives !  If  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O  my  good  master !      ^Kneeling. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Edg,  *T  is  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear,  A  plague  upon  you,  murderous  traitors  all! 
I  might  have  saved  her:  now  she's  gone  for 

ever ! — 
Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little.     Ha ! 
What  is't  thou  say'st? — Her  voice  was  ever  sof^. 
Gentle,  and  low :  an  excellent  thing  in  woman : — 
I  killed  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Offi.  'T  is  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Lear,  Did  I  not,  fellow  ? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now. 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — Who  are  you? 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o'  the  best : — I  *11  tell  you 
straight. 

Kent,  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  loved  and 
hated, 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.  This  is  a  dull  sight :  are  you  not  Kent? 

Kent.  The  same : 

Your  servant  Kent.  Where  is  your  servant  Caius  ? 

Lear,  He 's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that; 
He  'II  strike,  and  quickly  too :  he 's  dead  and  rotten. 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  very  man ; — 

Lear,  1  'II  see  that  straight. 

Kent.  That,  from  your  first  of  difference  and 
decay. 
Have  followed  your  sad  steps. 

Lear.  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Kent.  Nor  no  man  else :  all 's  cheerless,  dark, 
and  deadly. — 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  foredoomed  them- 
selves. 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb,  He  knows  not  what  he  says;  and  vain  it  is 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Edg.  Very  bootless. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Offi.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 
Alb.  That 's  but  a  trifle  here.— 

You  lords  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent : 
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What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come, 
Shall  he  applied.     For  us,  »e  will  resign, 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majeaty, 
Tolihn  our  absolute  power: — You,  to  your  righia ; 
[To  EoQiiit  and  Kent. 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  then  merited.— All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. — O,  see,  see  ! 
LtaT.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hanged !  No,  no,  no 
life; 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life, 
Andlhouno  breathatalH    O,  thou  wilt  come  no 

Pray  you,  undo  this  button.     I'hank  you,  sir. — 

Doyou  see  this?  Look  on  her, — look, — herlipfl, — 

Look  there,  look  there !  [//e  rfj>i. 

Edg.  He  faints  ! — My  lord,  my  lord, — 

KtHt.  Break,  heart;   I  pry  thee,  break! 


Eilg.  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Keal.  Vex  not  bis  ghost :  O  let  him  pan  1  he 
hates  him 
Tlint  wonid  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg.  O,  he  is  gone,  indeed- 

Ktnt.  The  wonder  i>  he  hath  endared  to  long: 
He  but  usurped  his  life. 

Alb.    Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  present 

business 

Is  general  woe. — Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain 

[To  Kent  <iR(f  Eoati. 

Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gored  state  nutain. 

Ketit.  I  have  a  journey,  «r,  shortly  to  go: 
My  master  calls,  and  I  must  not  say,  no. 

Alb.  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey  i 
Speak  what  vre  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  ray. 
The  oldest  hath  home  most:  we  that  are  young 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

{Extumt,  tmlh  a  diad  martk. 
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"  Meantimt  we  tkalt  ezprtu  our  darker  pMrjMte." 

Act  I.t  Scene  1. 

That  is,  "  We  have  already  made  known  our  desire  of 
parting  the  kingdom :  we  will  now  diacoTer,  what  has  not 
been  told  before,— the  reasons  by  which  we  shall  regulate 
the  partition.** 

"  Jfhiek  ofgou  shall  we  $ay  dolk  love  iu  meet  f 
Thai  we  our  largest  bounty  may  eatend 
Where  merit  doth  most  challenge  it"— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

In  Holinshcd  this  incident  is  thus  related :— *'  He  first 
asked  Gonorilla,  the  eldest,  how  well  she  loTed  him;  who, 
calling  her  jods  to  record,  protested  that  she  lored  hlro 
more  than  her  own  life,  which  by  right  and  reason  should 
be  most  dear  unto  her.  With  which  answer  the  father  being 
well  pleased,  turned  to  the  lecond,  and  demanded  of  her  how 
well  she  loTed  him ;  who  answered  (confirming  her  saying 
with  great  oaths)  that  she  loTed  him  more  than  tongue  could 
express,  and  far  above  all  other  creatures  of  the  world. 

*'  Then  called  he  his  youngest  daughter  Cordeilla  before 
him,  and  asked  her  what  account  she  made  of  him :  unto 
whom  she  made  this  answer  as  followeth :— Knowing  the 
great  love  and  fatherly  seal  that  you  hare  always  borne  to- 
wards me  (for  the  which  I  may  not  answer  you  otherwise 
than  I  think  and  as  my  consctonce  leadeth  me),  I  protest 
nnto  you  that  I  hare  loved  you' ever,  and  will  continually, 
while  I  live,  love  yon  as  my  natural  father.  And  if  you 
would  more  understand  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  ascertain 
yourself  that  so  much  as  you  have  so  much  you  are  worth ; 
and  so  much  I  love  you,  and  no  more." 

"  /  am  made  of  that  eelfwnetal  a*  my  eiet«rf 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth"— 'Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  '*  Estimate  me  at  her  value ;  my  love  has  at 
least  equal  claim  to  your  favour :  only  she  comes  short  of 
me  in  this, — that  I  profess  myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  Joys 
which  the  most  precious  aggregation  of  sense  can  bestow." — 
The  word  *'  square**  is  here  used  for  the  whole  complement, 
as  "circle**  is  now  sometimes  used. 

"  0,  these  eclipses  do  portend  these  divisians  I  fa,  sol,  la,  mi.  '* 

Act  L,  Scene  2. 

Shakspere  shews  by  the  context  that  he  was  well  ae- 
quainted  with  the  property  of  these  syllables  (fa,  sol.  la,  mi), 
io  solmisalion ;  which  imply  a  series  of  sounds  so  unnatural 
that  ancient  musicians  prohibited  their  use.  The  monkish 
writers  on  music  say,  mi  contra  fa,  est  diabolus :  the  Interval 
/•  mi,  including  a  tritonns  or  sharp  fourth,  consisting  of 
three  tones  without  the  intervention  of  a  semi*tone.  expressed 
in  the  modem  scale  by  the  letters  F,  O,  A,  B,  would  form  a 
musical  phrase  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  ear. — Edmund, 
speaidng  of  eclipses  as  portents  and  prodigies,  compares  the 
dislocation  of  events,  the  times  being  out  of  Joint,  to  the  un- 
natural and  oflensive  sounds,  fa,  sol,  la,  mi.— Dn.  BunnsT. 

"  There,  take  my  eoxeoMh"—Act  I ,  Scene  i. 

By  " coxcomb '*  the  fool  means  his  cap;  called  so,  be- 
canse  on  the  top  of  it  was  sewed  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  resem- 
hliag  the  comb  of  a  cock.  The  word  has  been  since  used  to 
denote  a  vain,  conceited,  meddling  fellow. 


••  That  •*  a  shealed  peascod."— Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

These  words,  addressed  to  Lear,  signify  that  he  is  now  a 
mere  husk  that  contains  nothing.  The  robing  of  the  effigy 
of  Richard  11.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  wrought  with  peas- 
cods  open  and  the  peas  out :  perhaps  in  allusion  to  his  being 
once  in  full  possession  of  sovereignty,  but  reduced  to  an 
empty  title. 

"  So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  l^t  darkling," 

Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

Shakspere's  fools  are  certainly  copied  fh>m  the  life.  The 
originals  whom  he  copied  were,  no  doubt,  men  of  quick 
parU,  lively  and  sarcastic.  Though  they  were  licensed  to 
say  anything,  it  was  still  necessary,  to  prevent  giving  ofience, 
that  everything  they  said  should  have  a  playful  air.  We 
may  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  had  a  custom  of  taking  off 
the  edge  of  too  sharp  a  speech,  by  covering  it  hastily  with 
the  end  of  an  old  song,  or  any  glib  nonsense  that  came  into 
their  mind.— Sin  Joshua  Rbyxolos. 

In  a  very  old  dramatic  piece,  called  "Tbk  LoMOEn  thou 
LiTSST  TBB  mohb  Fool  thov  art,**  there  is  this  stage 
direction : — "  Entereth  Moros,  counterfeiting  a  vain  gesture 
and  a  foolish  countenance,  singing  the  foot  of  many  songs, 
as  fools  were  wont.** 

It  is  but  Justice  to  the  poet  to  state  that  the  most  offensive 
passages  delivered  by  the  fool  in  this  play  occur  in  the  form 
of  tags  (as  they  are  technically  called) ;  that  is,  phrases  or 
lines  spoken  in  conclusion  or  on  msking  an  exit.  Those 
alluded  to  were  probably  interpolations  in  the  first  instance 
and  gradually  became  faioorporated  with  the  text  of  the 
prompter's  book. 

"  Some  blood  drawn  en  me  would  beget  opinion 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour:  I  have  seen  drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  «porl."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

These  drunken  feats  are  mentioned  in  Marston's  "  Dutch 
CovnTZSAX  :** — **  Have  I  not  been  drunk  for  your  health ; 
eat  glasses,  drunk  wine,  stabbed  arms,  and  done  all  offices  of 
protested  gallantry  for  your  sake  f  *' 

"  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pit^old,  I  would  moke  thee 
care  for  me." — Act  IT.,  Scene  2. 

"  Lipsbury  pinfold  "  may,  perhaps,  like  "  Lob's  pond,'*  be 
a  coined  name,  but  with  what  allusion  does  not  appear. 

**  Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

In  Somersetshire,  near  Camelot,  are  many  large  moors, 
where  are  bred  threat  quantities  of  geese.  It  was  the  place 
where,  according  to  the  romances,  King  Arthur  kept  his 
court  in  the  west. 

*'  Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common  saw ; 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  eom'st 
To  the  warm  sun." — Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

Thst  is,  ft-om  good  to  worse.  Rent  is  thinking  of  the  King 
being  likely  to  receive  a  worse  reception  from  Regan  than 
that  which  he  had  already  experienced  from  Ooneril.  The 
"common  saw**  is  found  in  Hey  wood's  "Dialoovss  oh 
PaovnnBs:" — 

*'  In  your  running  from  him  to  me,  ye  run 
Out  of  God's  blessing  into  the  warm  sun.** 
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"  7A«  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  tcho,  with  roaring  voices. 
Strike  in  Uteir  numbed  and  mortified  bare  arms, 
Pins,  u/O'jden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary." 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

In  Decker's  "  Bxll-mak  of  London"  (1640),  there  is  an 
account  of  a  character  of  this  description,  under  the  title 
of  ••Abraham  Man:"— 

"  He  swears  he  hath  been  in  Bedlam,  and  will  talk  fran- 
tidy  of  purpose.  You  see  pins  stuck  in  sundry  places  of  his 
naked  flesh,  especially  in  his  arms:  which  pain  he  gladly 
puts  him  to,  only  to  make  you  believe  he  is  out  of  his  wits. 
He  calls  himself  by  the  name  of  '  Poor  Tom  ;*  and,  coming 
near  anybody,  cries  out  'Poor  Tom  is  a-cold.'  Of  these 
Abraham-men  some  be  exceeding  merry,  and  do  nothing 
but  siug  songs  fashioned  out  of  their  own  brains.  Some  will 
dance,  others  will  do  nothing  but  either  laugh  or  weep : 
others  are  dogged,  and  so  sullen  both  in  look  and  speech, 
that,  spying  but  a  small  company  in  a  house,  they  boldly 
and  bluntly  enter,  compelling  the  servants  through  fear  to 
give  them  what  they  demand." 

The  cant  term,  to  "sham  Abraham,"  is  probably  derived 
from  tills  source. 

"  Poor  TurlggoodI  poor  Tom."— Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

"  Turlygood"  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  "  Tur- 
lupin."  The  Turlupins  were  a  fantastical  sect,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  continent  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  calling  themselves  Beghards  or  Beghins.  Their 
menaces  and  appearance  exhibited  the  strongest  indications 
of  lunacy  and  distraction  ;  and  their  popular  name,  Turlu- 
pins, was  probably  derived  from  the  wolfish  howlings  they 
made  in  their  fits  of  religious  raving. 

"  Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  run*  down  a  hill,"  Arc. 

Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

One  cannot  too  much  commend  the  caution  which  our 
moral  poet  uses  on  all  occasions  to  prevent  his  sentiment 
from  being  perversely  taken.  So  here,  having  given  an 
ironical  commendation  of  perfidy  and  base  desertion  of  the 
unfortunate, — for  fear  it  should  be  understood  seriously, 
though  delivered  by  his  buffoon  or  Jester,  he  has  the  precau- 
tion to  add  this  beautiful  corrective,  full  of  fine  sense : — "  I 
would  have  none  but  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool  gives  it." 
— Warburton. 

"  Who  gives  anything  to  poor  Tomt  whom  the  foul  fiend 
hath  led  through  fire  and  through  fiame,  through  ford  and 
whirlpool,  over  bog  and  quagmire:  that  hath  laid  knives  under 
his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew." — Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

It  is  a  f^qnent  charge  against  the  fiend  that  he  tempts 
to  self-destruction.    In  "  Dr.  Faustus"  (1604),  we  find  :— 

"  Swords,  poisons,  halters,  and  envenomed  steel, 
Are  laid  before  me,  to  despatch  myself." 

^In  Harsenet's"  Dzclaration"  (a  curious  work  which 
is  more  particularly  mentioned  in  a  note  on  act  iv.,  scene  1), 
there  is  a  passage  which  it  it  probable  the  poet  had  espe- 
cially in  view  when  writing  the  quoted  passage  :— "  This 
examinant  further  saith,  that  one  Alexander,  an  apothecary, 
having  brought  with  him  from  London  to  Denham,  on  a 
time,  a  new  halter  and  two  blades  of  knives,  did  leave  the  ' 
same  upon  the  gallery  floor,  in  her  master's  house.  A  great 
search  was  made  in  the  house  to  know  how  the  said  halter 
and  knife-blades  came  thither,  till  Ma.  Mainy,  in  his  next 
fit,  said,  it  was  reported  that  the  devil  laid  them  in  the 
gallery,  that  some  of  those  that  were  possessed  might  either 
hang  themselves  with  the  halter,  or  kill  themselves  with  the 
blades." 

"  The  foul  fieud  bites  my  back."— Act  III ,  Scene  6. 

All  the  fine  matter  commencing  with  this  line,  and  ending 
"  False  Justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape?"  appears  in 


the  quartos,  but  is  wanting  in  the  folio  editions.  This  is  the 
case,  also,  witli  the  whole  of  scene  3,  act  iv.  (in  which  Cor- 
delia's demeanour,  on  hearing  of  Lear's  suflferings,  i»  to 
beautiAilly  painted) ;  it  is  found  only  in  the  quartos.  Many 
other  interesting  passages  have  been  restored  by  the  com- 
mentators from  these  editions.  In  the  first  folio  (which  was 
published  by  the  players),  the  tragedy  was  probably  abridged 
to  some  extent,  in  order  to  make  it  more  available  for  sta^e 
purposes ;  but  by  whom  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain. 
The  additional  matter  in  this  copy  is  of  very  small  amoant. 

••  Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is  dry."— Act  III.,  Scene  6. 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  horn  which  a  '*  Tom  of  Bed- 
lam" was  in  the  habit  of  carrying,  to  contain  such  drink  m 
was  given  him  in  charity.  See  "A  Plxasant  DisprvK 
brtwken  a  Coach  and  a  Sbdav"  (1636): — "1  have  ob- 
served when  a  coach  is  appendant  to  bnt  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  mark  it,  the  dogs  are  as  lean  as  rakes; 
you  may  tell  all  their  ribs  lying  by  the  fire;  and  Tom  of 
Bedlam  may  sooner  eat  his  horn  than  get  it  filled  with  amAll 
drink." 

"  See  it  Shalt  thou  never.— Fellows,  hold  the  chair. — 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot." 

Act  III.,  Sctme  7. 

In  the  original  copies  of  "  Lkar,**  there  are  no  indications 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Gloater's  eyes  are  supposed  to  be 
extruded ;  and  those  stage  directions  which  have  been 
affixed  by  the  commentators  give  an  air  of  shocking  reality 
to  the  deed  which  was  probably  avoided  in  representation : 
we  have  therefore  simply  adhered  to  the  text,  and  left  the 
mode  of  operation  in  that  obscurity  which  best  befiu  the 
appalling  incident — Tieck,  an  eminent  German  critic,  thus 
comments  on  the  subject,  in  reference  to  the  construction  of 
the  old  theatres : — 

"  The  chair  (or  seat)  in  which  Gloster  is  bound  is  the 
same  which  stood  somewhere  elevated  in  the  middle  of  the 
scene,  and  tronx  which  Lear  delivered  his  first  speech.  This 
little  theatre,  in  the  midst,  was,  when  not  in  use,  conecaI«d 
by  a  curtain,  which  was  again  withdrawn  when  necessary. 
Shakspere  has,  therefore,  like  all  the  dramatists  of  his  age, 
frequently  two  scenes  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  **  Heitrt 
VIII.,"  the  nobles  stand  in  the  ante-chamber;  the  curtain  is 
withdrawn,  and  we  are  in  the  chamber  of  the  King.  Thus, 
also,  when  Cranmer  waits  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  curtain 
then  opens  to  the  council- chamber.  We  have  here  thit 
advantage,  that,  by  the  pillars  which  divided  this  little 
central  theatre  from  the  proscenium  or  proper  stage,  not 
only  could  a  double  group  be  presented,  bnt  it  could  be 
partially  concealed ;  and  thus  two  scenes  might  be  played, 
which  would  be  wholly  comprehended,  although  not  every- 
thing in  the  smaller  frame  was  expressly  and  evidently  seen. 
Thus  Gloster  sat  probably  concealed,  and  Cornwall,  near 
him,  is  visible.  Regan  stands  below,  on  the  fore-stage,  bat 
close  to  Cornwall:  and  on  this  fore-stage  also  stand  the 
servants.  Cornwall,  horribly  enough,  tears  Oloster's  eye  out 
with  his  hand ;  but  we  do  not  directly  see  it,  for  some  of 
the  servants  who  hold  the  chair  stand  around,  and  the  cur- 
tain is  only  half-withdrawn  (for  it  divided  on  each  side). 
The  expression  which  Cornwall  uses  is  only  figurative,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  meant  that  the  act  of  treading  on  the  eye 
is  actually  done. 

"  During  the  scornful  speeches  of  Cornwall  and  Regsa, 
one  of  the  servants  runs  up  to  the  upper  stage,  and  wounds 
Cornwall.  Regan,  who  is  below,  seises  a  sword  from  an- 
other of  the  vassals,  and  stabs  him  from  behind  while  he  is 
yet  fighting.  The  groups  are  all  in  motion,  and  become  more 
concealed ;  and  while  the  attention  is  strongly  attracted  to 
the  bloody  scene,  Gloster  loses  his  second  eye.  We  hear 
Oloster's  complainings,  but  we  see  him  no  more.  Thus  he 
goes  off;  for  this  minor  stage  had  also  Its  'plaee  of  exit. 
Cornwall  and  Regan  come  again  upon  the  proscenhim,  and 
go  off  on  the  side.  The  servants  conclude  the  scene  with 
some  reflections. 
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"  This  I  imagine  to  be  the  course  of  the  action,  and 
through  tiiis  the  horrors  of  the  scene  become  somewhat 
softened.  The  poet,  to  be  sure,  trusted  much  to  the  strong 
minds  of  his  friends,  who  would  be  too  much  affected  by  the 
fearfulness  of  the  entire  representation  of  this  tragedy  to  be 
interrupted  by  single  erents,  bloody  as  they  were;  or,  through 
them,  to  be  frightened  back  from  their  conception  of  the 
whole." 


** Flibbertigibei,  of  wtopping  and  mowing;  wAo  iineo  pot- 
usMt  chamtberwtaUU  and  waiting  women." — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 


Shakspere  has  made  Edgar,  in  his  feigned  distraction, 
frequently  allude  to  a  Tile  imposture  of  some  English  Jesuits, 
at  that  time  much  the  subject  of  conTersation;  the  history 
of  it  having  Just  then  been  composed  with  great  art  and 
rigour  of  style  and  composition  by  Dr.  Harsenet,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  a 
work  entitled  "  A  Declaration  of  egregious  Popish  Impostures, 
to  withdraw  the  Hearts  of  her  MjOe>ly'*  Subjects  from  tlieir 
Allegiance,  &c. :  practised  by  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a 
Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish  Priests,  his  wicked  Associates  :"— 
printed  1603. 

The  imposture  was  in  substance  this: — ^While  the  Spa- 
niards were  preparing  their  Armada  against  England,  the 
Jesuits  here  were  busy  at  work  to  promote  it,  by  making 
converts :  one  method  they  employed  was  to  dispossess  pre- 
tended demoniacs;  by  which  artifice  they  made  several 
hundred  conrerts  amongst  the  common  people.  The  prin- 
cipal scene  of  this  farce  was  laid  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Edward 
Peckham,  a  Roman  Catholic,  where  Marwood,  a  servant 
of  Anthony  Babington  (who  was  afterwards  executed  for 
treason),  Trayford,  an  attendant  upon  Mr.  Peckham,  and 
Sarah  and  Friswood  Williams,  and  Anne  Smith  (three  cham- 
bermaids in  that  family),  came  into  the  priests'  hands  for 
cure.  But  the  discipline  of  the  patients  was  so  long  and 
severe,  and  the  priests  so  elate  and  careless  with  their  suc- 
cess, that  the  plot  was  discovered  on  the  confession  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  the  contrivers  of  it  deservedly 
punished. 

The  five  devils  mehtioned  in  the  text  are  the  names  of 
five  of  those  who  were  made  to  act  In  tliis  farce,  upon  the 
chambermaids  and  waiting  women ;  and  they  were  generally 
so  ridiculoiuly  nicknamed,  that  Harsenet  has  one  chapter 
"oo  the  strange  names  of  their  devils;  lest  (says  he)  meeting 
them  otherwise  by  chance,  you  mistake  them  for  the  names 
of  tapsters  or  Jugglers." — Wabbuetov. 

"  She  that  htrtlf  will  sliver  and  diatraneh 
From  her  material  tap,  perforce  muet  wither. 
And  eome  to  deadly  use^^Kct  lY.,  Scene  2. 

Alluding  to  the  use  that  witches  and  enchanters  are  said 
to  make  of  vnthered  branches  in  their  charms.  A  fine  insi- 
nuation in  Albany  that  Goneril  was  ready  for  the  most 
unnatural  mischief;  and  a  preparative  of  the  poet  to  her 
plotting  with  the  bastard  against  her  husband's  life.— 
Waebuktox. 

So  \n  "  Macbstb  :"— 

"  Slips  of  yew, 
Slivered  In  the  moon's  eclipse." 

**S€§thy»elfd€Vill 
Proper  deformity  seenu  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  eu  in  woman.'* — Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

That  is,  "  Diabolical  qualities  appear  not  so  horrid  in  the 
devil,  to  whom  they  belong,  aa  in  woman,  who  unnaturally 
•uumcsthem." 

"  This  a  good  block  r— 

It  were  a  delicate  etratagem  to  shoe 

A  troop  of  horse  with  felt  T^Axi  IV.,  Scene  6. 

Upon  the  King's  saying,  "  I  will  preach  to  thee,"  the 
poet  seems  to  have  meant  him  to  pull  off  his  hat,  and  keep 


turning  it  and  feeling  it,  in  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  preachers 
of  those  times  (whom  1  have  seen  represented  in  ancient 
prints)  till  the  idea  of  felt,  which  the  good  hat  or  block  was 
made  of,  raises  the  stratagem  in  his  brain  of  shoeing  a  troop 
of  horse  with  the  same  substance. 

Dr.  Johnson  (with  greater  probability,  as  we  think)  pro- 
poses to  read  "  a  good  flock,"  instead  of  "  a  good  block." — 
"  Flocks,"  he  adds,  "  are  wool  moulded  together.  It  is  very 
common  for  madmen  to  catch  an  accidental  hint,  and  strain 
it, to  the  purpose  predominant  in  their  minds.  Lear  picks 
up  a  flock,  and  immediately  thinks  to  surprise  his  enemies 
by  a  troop  of  horse  shod  with  flocks  or  felt" 

The  "  delicate  stratagem"  of  so  equipping  horses,  had,  it 
appears  from  Lord  Herbert's  "  Lifx  ow  Hekrt  VIII.,"  been 
rosorted  to,  in  a  tournament  held  at  Lisle  in  1513,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  animals  from  slipping  on  a  marble  floor. 

"  Nay,  come' not  near  th'  old  man:  keep  out,  ehe  vor*  ye.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  6. 

"  Che  vor*  ye"  means  "  I  warn  you."  When  our  ancient 
writers  have  occasion  to  introduce  a  rustic,  they  commonly 
allot  him  the  Somersetshire  dialect  Golding,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  second  book  of  Ovid's  '*  MsTAMoaPHOtxs," 
makes  Mercury,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  clown,  speak 
with  the  provinciality  of  Edgar. 


**And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  Qo^s  spies."^Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

That  is,  "  as  if  we  were  angels,  endowed  with  the  power 
of  prying  into  the  original  motives  of  action  and  the  mysteries 
of  conduct." — Joavsov. 

"  Trust  to  thy  single  Wr/He."— Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

"  Virtue"  here  signifies  valour:  a  Roman  sense  of  the 
word.  Raleigh  says,  "  The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  sin- 
gular virtue  they  achieved." 

"  Ask  him  his  purposes :  why  he  appeare 
Upon  this  call  o'  the  trumpet."^Act  V..  Scene  3. 

This  is  according  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  trial  by  combat : 
— "  The  appellant  and  his  procurator  first  come  to  the  gate. 
The  constable  and  marshal  demand,  by  voice  of  herald,  what 
he  is  and  why  he  comes  so  arrayed." — Selden's  "  Duxli.o." 

*'  Kbvt.  Is  this  the  promised  end  t 
Eoo.  Or  tsMVtf  of  that  horror  f — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

Kent,  in  contemplating  the  unexampled  scene  of  ex- 
quisite affection  which  was  then  before  him,  and  the  unna- 
tural attempt  of  Goneril  and  Regan  against  their  father's 
life,  recollects  those  passages  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in  which 
Christ  foretels  to  his  disciples  the  end  of  the  world :  and 
hence  his  question,  "  Is  this  the  promised  end  of  all  things, 
which  has  been  foretold  to  us  f"  to  which  Edgar  adds,  '*  or 
only  a  representation  or  resemblance  of  that  horror  f"  So 
Macbeth,  when  he  calls  upon  Banquo,  Malcolm,  &c.,  to 
view  Dtmcan  murdered,  says, — 

*'  Up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image." 

niere  is  an  allusion  to  the  same  passage  of  Scripture  in  a 
speech  of  Oloster's,  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act — 
Masom. 

"  The  weight  of  this  sad  lims  we  must  obey.** 

Act  v..  Scene  3. 

Tliis  speech,  from  the  authority  of  the  old  quarto,  is 
rightly  placed  to  Albany.  In  the  edition  by  the  players  it  is 
given  to  Edgar,  by  whom,  I  doubt  not,  it  was  of  custom 
spoken ;  and  the  case  was  this  :  he  who  played  Edgar,  be- 
ing a  more  favourite  actor  than  he  who  performed  Albany, 
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in  spite  of  decorum  it  was  thought  proper  he  should  have 
the  last  word.— TBEOBAi.i>. 


Of  this  noble  tragedy,  one  of  the  first  productions  of  the 
noblest  of  pueU,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  our  admi- 
ration in  adequate  terms.  Whether  considered  as  an  effort 
of  art  or  as  a  picture  of  the  passions,  it  is  entitled  to  tlie 
highest  praise.  The  two  portions  of  which  the  fable  con- 
sists, involving  the  fate  of  Lear  and  his  daughters  and  of 
Gloster  and  his  sons,  influence  each  other  in  so  many  points 
and  are  blended  with  such  consummate  skill,  that  whilst  the 
imagination  is  delighted  by  diversity  of  circiimstances,  the 
Judgment  is  equally  gratified  in  viewing  their  mutual  co- 
operation towards  the  final  result ;  the  coalescence  being  so 
intimate  as  not  only  to  preserve  the  necessary  unity  of  action, 
but  to  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  piece. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  interest  excited  by  the  structure  and 
concatenation  of  the  story,  that  the  attention  is  not  once 
suffered  to  flag.  By  a  rapid  succession  of  incidents,  by  sud- 
den and  overwhelming  vicissitudes,  by  the  most  awful 
instances  of  misery  and  destitution,  by  the  boldest  contra- 
riety of  characters,  are  curiosity  and  anxiety  kept  progres- 
sively increasing*  and  with  an  impetus  so  strong  as  nearly  to 
absorb  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  every  feeling  of  the 
heart. 

Victinu  of  frailty,  of  calamity,  or  of  vice,  in  an  age 
remote  and  barbarous — the  actors  in  this  drama  are  brought 
forward  with  a  strength  of  colouring  which,  had  the  scene 
been  placed  in  a  more  civilised  era,  might  have  been  Justly 
deemed  too  dark  and  ferocious,  but  is  not  discordant  with 
the  earliest  heathen  age  of  Britain.  The  effect  of  this  style 
of  characterisation  is  felt  occasionally  throughout  the  entire 
play,  but  is  particularly  visible  in  the  delineation  of  the 
vicious  personages  of  the  drama ;  the  parts  of  Goneril,  Regan, 
Edmund,  and  Cornwall,  being  loi^ded  not  only  with  ingrati- 
tude of  the  deepest  dye,  but  with  cruelty  of  the  most  savage 
and  diabolical  nature.  They  are  the  criminals,  in  fact,  of 
an  age  when  vice  may  be] supposed  to  reign  with  lawless  and 
gigantic  power,  and  in  which  the  extrusion  of  Gloster's  eyes 
might  be  such  an  event  aa  not  unfrequently  occurred. 

Had  this  mode  of  casting  his  characters  in  the  extreme 
applied  to  the  remainder  of  the  drammHt  penoiuB,  we 
should  have  lost  some  of  the  finest  lessons  of  humanity 
and  wisdom  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  an  unin- 
spired writer :  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  coarsenesses, 
which  remind  us  of  the  barbaroiu  period  to  which  the  story 
is  referred,  and  of  a  few  instances  rather  revolting  to  pro- 
bability, but  which  could  not  be  detached  from  the  original 
narrative,  the  virtuous  agents  of  the  play  exhibit  the  man- 
ners and  the  feelings  of  civilisation,  and  are  of  that  mixed 
fabric  which  can  alone  display  a  Just  jtortraitore  of  the 
nature  and  composition  of  our  species. 

The  characterf  of  Cordelia  and  Edgar,  it  is  true,  approach 
nearly  to  perfection ;  but  the  fllial  virtues  of  the  former  are 
combined  with  such  exquisite  tenderness  of  heart,  and  those 
of  the  latter  with  such  bitter  humiliation  and  suffering,  that 
grief,  indiguation,  and  pity  are  instantly  excited.    Very 


striking  representations  are  also  given  of  the  rough  fldelitj 
of  Kent  and  of  the  hasty  credulity  of  Gloster ;  but  it  is  in 
delineating  the  passions,  feelings,  and  afflictions  of  Lear 
that  our  poet  has  wrought  up  a  picture  of  human  mis^y 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  and  which  agitates  the  soul 
with  the  most  overpowering  emotions  of  sympathy  and  com- 
passion. 

The  conduct  of  the  unhappy  monarch  having  b«en 
founded  merely  od  the  impulses  of  sensibility,  and  not  oa 
any  fixed  principle  or  rule  of  action,  no  sooner  has  be  dis«>- 
vered  the  baseness  of  those  on  whom  he  had  relied,  and  the 
fatal  mistake  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  the  delu- 
sions of  inordinate  fondness  and  extravagant  expectation, 
than  he  feels  himself  bereft  of  all  consolation  and  resource. 
Those  to  whom  he  had  given  all,  for  whom  he  had  stripped 
himself  of  dignity  and  honour,  and  on  whom  he  had  centred 
every  hope  of  comfort  and  repose  in  his  old  age — ^his  inhu- 
man daughters — ^having  not  only  treated  him  with  utter 
coldness  and  contempt,  but  sought  to  deprive  him  of  all  the 
respectability  and  even  of  the  very  means  of  existence— 
what,  in  a  mind  so  constituted  as  Lear's,  the  sport  of  intense 
and  ill-regulated  feeling,  and  tortured  by  the  reflecdoo  of 
having  deserted  the  only  child  who  loved  him — what  boi 
madness  could  be  expected  as  the  result  /  It  was»  in  fact, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  com- 
plicated distress  and  morbid  sensibility:  and,  in  describic; 
the  approach  of  this  dreadful  infiiction,  in  tracing  its  pro- 
gress, its  height,  and  subsidence,  our  poet  has  displayed  such 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, under  all  its  aberrations,  as  would  afford  an  admirable 
study  for  the  inquirer  into  mental  physiology. 

He  has  Also  in  this  play,  as  in  that  of  "  Hakuct,"  finely 
discriminated  between  real  and  assumed  insanity,— Edgar, 
amidst  all  the  wild  imagery  which  his  imagination  has  accu- 
mulated never  once  touching  on  the  true  source  of  his 
misery;  whilst  Lear,  on  the  contrary,  finds  it  associated 
with  every  object  and  every  thought,  however  distant  or  dis- 
similar. Not  even  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  or  the  Clemea- 
tina  of  Richardson,  can,  as  pictures  of  disordered  reason, 
be  placed  in  competition  with  this  of  Lear.  It  may  be  pro- 
nounced, indeed,  from  its  truth  and  completeness,  beyond 
the  reach  of  rivalry.— Daaks'i  "  Shaxspxa&b  aso  his 

TlXCKS." 


Thb  tragedy  of  "  Lxa&*'  is  deservedly  celebrated  arnwog 
the  dramas  of  Shakspere.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  play  which 
keeps  the  attention  so  strongly  fixed ;  which  so  much  agi- 
tates our  passions  and  interests  our  curioaity.  The  art/kil 
involutions  of  distinct  interesta,  the  striking  oppositiona  of 
contrary  characters,  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune,  .and  the 
quick  succession  of  events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual 
tumult  of  indignation,  pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  scene 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  aggravation  of  the  distress 
or  conduct  of  the  action,  and  scarce  a  line  which  does  not 
conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  scene.  So  powerf^  is  tb« 
current  of  tlie  poet's  imagination  that  the  mind  which  once 
ventures  within  it  is  hurried  irresistibly  along. — JoHsrsoir. 
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THELLO — noble,  generous,  and  commanding  —  appeals  to  the  imagination  as  some 
grand,  elevated  tower,  overlooking  a  perturbed  and  dangerous  sea;  a  fortress  inde- 
structible by  fair  and  open  arts,  but  still  not  proof  against  the  machinations  of  the  subtle, 
sly,  embosomed  engineer,  who,  under  pretence  of  strengthening  its  defences,  labours 
incessantly  to  undermine  its  base.  That  lago,  the  "  demi-devil,"  the  "  cursed  slave," 
who  wofks  the  ruin  of  the  high-minded  Moor  and  his  gentle,  hapless  Bride,  can  be 
at  all  endured,  in  reading  or  in  scenic  show,  constitutes  a  higher  compliment  to  intel- 
lectual gifts,  than  even  Desdemona's  ill-starred  passion.  Yet,  horrible  as  is  the 
vengeance  of  the  disappointed  and  malignant  Ancient,  it  is  not  altogether  motiveless : 
he  has  the  slight  excuse  of  supercession  by  a  junior,  and  (if  his  own  word  is  to  be 
taken)  less  skilful  and  deserving  officer.  His  denunciation  of  **  the  curse  of  service," 
where  "preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection,'*  has  been  uttered  in  bitterness  by 
many  a  better  man,  and  its  instructive  tendency  should  never  be  neglected  by  superiors, 
unless  with  ample  cause. 

The  bland  and  cordial  manners  of  Iago*s  successful  rival,  and  intended  minor  victim,  denote  the 
favourite  both  of  intimates  and  of  general  society.  Nor  is  Cassio*s  merit  that  of  mere  good-nature 
simply.  His  devoted  attachment  to  his  Genera]  and  to  Desdemona,  seems  wholly  unpolluted  by  views 
of  interest  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  sensual  passion  on  the  other  i  and  his  eloquent  anathemas  against 
the  immediate  agent  of  his  disgrace,  the  "  invisible  spirit  of  wine,"  have  anticipated  the  substance  of 
many  a  hundred  lengthened  essays,  lectures,  and  exhortations.  The  pithy  exclamation,  "  O  that  men 
should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains ! "  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

Desdemona  is  felt  by  all  to  rank  among  the  loveliest  of  the  many  lovely  female  emanations  from  the 
Poet's  pure  and  fertile  mind.  She  seems  a  dew-drop  in  the  traveller's  path,  glittering  and  delightful  in  its 
little  sphere  and  transient  hour,  but  too  ethereal  in  its  texture  to  endure.  Even  while  he  stands  to  gaze 
upon  its  heavenly  beauty,  the  unknowing  sun's  first  fiery  glance  drinks  up  its  sweet  existence ! 

The  first  edition  of  this  great  drama  was  published  by  Thomas  Walkley,  in  1622,  as  "  The  Tragcedy 
of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Venice.  As  it  hath  been  diverse  times  acted  at  the  Globe  and  at  the  Blackfriars, 
by  his  Majesties  Servants.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare."  To  this  copy  is  prefixed  a  brief  address 
from  *'  The  Stationer  to  the  Reader,"  in  terms  which  serve  to  shew  that  the  Poet  was  highly  appreciated 
both  by  the  writer  and  by  the  public  whom  he  addressed  and  sought  to  gratify : — **  To  set  forth  a  book 
without  an  epistle,  were  like  to  the  old  English  proverb, — *  a  blue  coat  without  a  badge :  *  and  the  author 
being  dead,  I  thought  good  to  take  that  piece  of  work  upon  me.  To  commend  it,  I  will  not ;  for  that 
which  is  good,  I  hope  every  man  will  commend  without  entreaty :  and  I  am  the  bolder,  because  the 
author's  name  is  sufficient  to  vent  his  work.  Thus  leaving  every  one  to  the  liberty  of  judgment,  I  have 
ventured  to  print  this  play,  and  leave  it  to  the  general  censure." — In  the  following  year  appeared  the  first 
folio  collection,  of  which  "  The  Traoedie  of  Othello,  the  Moore  op  Venice,"  forms  the  last  part 
but  two  in  that  division  of  the  work.     The  differences  in  the  copies  are  for  the  most  part  slight. 

One  of  Cinthio's  novels,  called  in  the  original,  "  II  Moro  di  Venezia,"  furnished  a  ground-work  for 
the  admirable  plot  of  Othello.  The  incidents  of  the  narrative  are  generally  followed  ;  but  its  characters  are, 
of  course,  mere  shadows  compared  with  the  vital  beings  of  Shakspere's  glowing  page.  Further  mention  of 
the  original  story  will  be  found  in  the  Notes. 

The  time  of  the  supposed  action  of  the  drama  is  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Cyprus  was 
taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the  Turks  in  1571.  The  Republic  had  then  been  masters  of  the  island  for 
about  a  hundred  years ;  and  no  hostile  movement  had  been  made  against  them  previously  to  that  which 
proved  successfuL  The  junction  of  the  Turkish  fleets  at  Rhodes,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  attack,  actu- 
ally occurred  in  ld70:  that  year  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  era  of  Othello's  fancied  government 
In  August,  1602,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  for  three  days  entertained  at  Harefield,  by  Sir  Thomas  Egerton, 
afterwards  Lord  Ellesmere.  Among  the  expenses  (accounts  of  which  are  preserved  at  Bridgewater  House), 
mention  is  made  of  ''£10.  to  Burbidge's  players  of  Othello."  Mr.  Collier,  who  furnishes  the  fact, 
reasonably  presumes  that  the  play  was  then  both  new  and  popular :  no  previous  allusion  to  it  has  been 
liitherto  discovered. — Shakspere  was  then  in  his  thirty-ninth  year  :  he  was  born  in  April,  1564. 
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Scene  I.— Venice.     A  Stmt. 
Enter  Roderioo  and  Iaqo. 
Rod.  Tush,  never  tell  mt :  I  take  it  much  un- 

^>i  thou,  lago,  who  tiut  had  my  pune 

As  if  Ihe  itringi  were  tbine,  shouldst  know  of  tliia 


lago.  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me. 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter, 

Rod.  Thou  told'st  roe  thou  didat  bold  him  in 

thy  hate. 
lago.  Despiie  me  if  I  do  not.  Three  great  one* 

of  the  city. 
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In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 

Oft  capped  to  him  :  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 

I  know  my  price ;   I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place : 

But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes, 

Evades  them  with  a  bombast  circumstance, 

Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war ; 

And,  in  conclusion,  nonsuits  my  mediators  : 

*'  For  certes,"  says  he,  "  I  have  already 

Chosen  my  officer."     And  what  was  he? 

Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician  ; 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife : 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 

More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookisli  theoric, 

Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 

As  masterly  as  he.  Mere  prattle,  without  practice, 

Is  all  his  soldiership.  But  he,  sir,  had  the  election : 

And  I, — of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof, 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds. 

Christian  and  heathen, — must  be  be-lee'd  and 

calmed 
By  debitor  and  creditor ;  this  counter-caster : 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be, 
And  I  (God  bless  the  mark !)    his  Moorship's 

ancient. 
Rod.  By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 

hangman. 
Ictffo.  But  there  's  no  remedy ;  't  is  the  curse 

of  service : 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection, 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.   Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affined 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  I  would  not  follow  him,  then. 

lago.  O,  sir,  content  you ; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  followed.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass. 
For  nought  but  provender ;  and  when  he 's  old, 

cashiered : 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.    Others  there  are, 
Who,  trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves ; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them ;  and,  when  they  have  lined 

their  coats. 
Do  themselves  homage  :  these  fellows  have  some 

soul; 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself.     For,  sir, 
It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago. 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself : 


Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty, 

But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern,  *t  is  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 

For  daws  to  peck  at.     I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Rod.  W  hat  a  full  fortune  does  the  tliick-lips  o^  e. 
If  he  can  carry  't  thus  ! 

lago.  Call  up  her  father ; 

Rouse  him. — Make  after  him,  poison  his  deli^lit. 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets  ;  incense  her  kinsmen ; 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies :  though  that  his  joy  be  joy, 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on  't. 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is   her   father *s  house :    I  '11  call 
aloud. 

lago.  Do ;  with  like  timorous  accent  and  dire  yell 
As  when  (by  night  and  negligence)  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 

Rod.  What,  ho,  Brabantio ! — Signior  Braban- 
tio,  ho! 

lago.  Awake !— what,  ho,  Brabantio ! — thieves, 
thieves,  thieves! 
Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter, and  your  bags ! 
Thieves,  thieves! 

Brabantio,  above. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  sum- 
mons? 
What  is  the  matter  there? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

Jago.  Are  your  doors  locked  ? 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  I 

lago.  'Zounds,  sir,  you  are  robbed  :--for  shame, 
put  on  your  gown  : — 
Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul : 
Even  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.     Arise,  arise : 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell, 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  yoiL 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  lost  your  wits  ? 

Rod.  Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know  my 
voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I :  what  are  you  ? 

Rod.  My  name  is — Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worse  welcome : 

I  have  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors. 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say, 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee;  and  now,  in  madness. 
Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts, 
Upon  malicious  bravery  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  sir,  sir,  sir, — 

Bra.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure 
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My  spirit  and  my  place  liave  in  them  power 
Tu  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 
Mod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing?    Thb 
18  Venice : 
My  house  is  not  a  grange. 

Hod.        Most  grave  Brabantio, 
In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

Jago.  'Zomids,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those  that 
will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Because 
we  come  to  do  you  service,  you  think  we  are  ruf- 
fians. You  '11  have  your  daughter  covered  with 
a  Barbary  horse :  you  11  have  your  nephews 
neigh  to  you :  you  'U  have  coursers  for  cousins, 
and  gennets  for  germans. 

Bra.  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  ? 
laffo.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you 
your  daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making 
the  beast  with  two  backs. 
Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 
loffo.  You  are — a  senator. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer:  I  know  thee, 

Roderigo. 
Rod*  Sir,  I  will  answer  anything.     But  I  be- 
seech you. 
If 't  be  your  pleasure  and  most  wise  consent 
(As  partly  I  find  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter, 
At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night, 
Transported,  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier, 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor, — 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  yoiur  allowance. 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs : 
But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence : 
Your   daughter, — if   you  have  not  given   her 

leave, — 
I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes, 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 
Of  here  and  everywhere.     Straight  satisfy  your- 
self: 
If  she  be  in  her  chamber  or  your  house. 
Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho ! 

Give  me  a  taper : — call  up  all  my  people. — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream  : 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already. — 
Light,  I  say;  light!  lExitfrom  above, 

lago.  Farewell ;  for  I  must  leave  you : 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produced  (as  if  I  stay  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor.     For  I  do  know,  the  state 
(However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check) 


Cannot  with  safety  cast  him :  for  he 's  embarked 

With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus'  wars 

(Which  even  now  stand  in  act),  that,  for  their  souls. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  not 

To  lead  their  business.     In  which  regard, 

Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 

Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 

I  must  shew  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love, 

Wliich   is  indeed    but  sign.     That   you  shall 

surely  find  him, 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.  So  farewell.  lExit. 

Enter,  below,  Brabantio,  and  Servants,  wUh 

torches. 

Bra.  It  b  too  true  an  evil :  gone  she  is; 
And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. — Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her? — O,  unhappy  girl  I — 
With  the  Moor,  say'st  thou  ? — Who  would  be  a 

father?— 
How   didst  thou  know    'twas    she? — O,   thou 

deceivest  me 
Past  thought! — What  said  she  to  you?— Get 

more  tapers ; 
Raise  all  my  kindred. — Are  they  married,  think 
you? 
Bod.  Truly,  I  think  they  are- 
Bra.  O  heaven ! — How  got  she  out? — O  trea- 
son of  the  blood ! — 
Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters' 

minds    . 
By  what  you  see  them  act. — Are  there  not  charms 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abused  ?  Have  you  not  read,  RoderigOy 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother. — O,  that  you  had 
had  her ! — 
Some  one  way,  some  another. — Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor? 

Rod.  I  think  I  can  discover  him ;  if  you  please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.  Atevery  house  I  '11  call ; 
I  may  command  at  most. — Get  weapons,  ho ! 
And  raise  some  special  officers  of  night. — 
On,  good  Roderigo :  I  will  deserve  your  pains. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  same.     Another  Street. 

Enter  Othello,  I  ago,  and  Attendants. 
logo.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain 
men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff*  o'  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder :  I  lack  iniquity 
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Sometimes  to  do  me  service.     Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerked  him  liere  under 
the  ribs. 

0th,  'T  is  better  as  it  is. 

logo.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 

And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour, 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But  I  pray,  sir, 
Are  you  fast  married  ?  for  be  sure  of  this, 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved ; 
And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential. 
As  double  as  the  Duke's:  he  will  divorce  you; 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint  and  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  Ids  might  to  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  liim  cable. 

0th.  Let  him  do  his  spite  : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory. 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.  'Tis  yet  to  know 
(Which  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour 
I  shall  promulgate)  I  fetch  my  life  and  behig 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak  unbonneted  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reached.     For  know,  lago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhous6d  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth. — But,  look !  what  lights  come 
yonder? 

Enter  Cassio,  at  a  distance y  and  certain  Officers 

with  torches. 

lago.  These   are   the  raised  father  and   his 
friends : 
You  were  best  go  in. 

0th,  Not  I :  I  must  be  found : 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul. 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 

lago.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

0th.  The   servants  of  the   Duke;    and   my 
lieutenant. — 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends : 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cfu.  The  Duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  haste  post-haste  appearance, 
Even  on  the  instant 

0th,  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Cat,  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine : 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat.     The  galUes 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night,  at  one  another's  heels : 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  raised  and  met, 
Are  at  the  Duke's  already.   You  have  been  hotly 

called  for; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests, 
To  search  you  out. 


0th.  T  is  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house. 
And  go  with  you.  [^E^. 

Cas.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

lago.  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land 
carack : 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he  'a  made  for  ever. 

Cas.  I  do  not  understand. 

lago.  He  's  married. 

Cas.  To  who? 

Re-enter  Othello. 
lago.  Marry,  to— Come,  captain,  will  you  go? 
Oih.  Have  with  you. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 

Enter  Bhabantio,  Roderiqo,  a$td  Officers  of 
nighty  with  torches  and  weapons, 

lago.  It  is  Brabantio. — General,  be  advised: 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

0th,  Holla;  stand  there! 

Rod,  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[They  draw  on  both  sides. 

lago.  You,  Roderigo !  Come,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

0th.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew 
will  rust  them. — 
Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with  years 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief,  where  hast  thou  stowed 
my  daughter? 
Damned  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her : 
For  1 11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense 
(If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound), 
Whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  opposite  to  marriage  that  she  shunned 
The  wealthy  curUd  darlings  of  our  nation. 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight 
Judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis  not  gross  in  sense 
That  thou  hast  practised  on  her  with  foul  charms; 
Abused  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals 
That  waken  motion.     I  '11  have  it  disputed  on : 
T  is  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world ;  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant. — 
Lay  hold  upon  him :  if  he  do  resist, 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

0th.  Hold  your  hands, 

Both  you  of  my  inclining  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  answer  this  your  charge  f 

Bra.  To  prison :  till  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session, 
Call  thee  to  answer. 
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Oik.  What  if  I  do  obey : 

How  may  the  Duke  be  therewith  satisfied; 
Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side, 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state, 
To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Q^.  T  is  true,  most  worthy  signior : 

The  Duke  *s  in  council ;  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How !  the  Duke  in  council. 

In  this  time  of  the  night! — Bring  him  away: 
Mine  *8  not  an  idle  cause.    The  Duke  himself. 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong  as  't  were  their  own : 
For  if  fiuch  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond-slayes  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — The  same,    A  Council-Chamber. 
TkeDviE  and  Senators,  nttm^;  O&cenaUendinff. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news, 
That  gives  them  credit. 

Isl  Sen,  Indeed  they  are  disproportioned. 

My  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  ^lies. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2nd  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred. 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account 
(As  in  these  cases  where  the  aim  reports, 
T  is  oft  with  difference),  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  judgment. 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error. 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

Sailor  [wUhin'].  What  ho ;  what  ho ;  what  ho ! 

Enter  an  Officer,  wilk  a  Sailor. 

Ofi.  A  messenger  from  the  gallies. 

Duke.  Now:  the  business? 

Sail.  ThelHurkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes : 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state. 
By  Signior  Angelo. 

Duke.  How  say  you  by  this  change? 

1st  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 

By  no  assay  of  reason :  't  is  a  pageant, 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze.     When  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it, 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace. 
But  altogether  lacks  th'  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dressed  in :  if  we  make  thought  of this^ 
We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first : 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain. 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless. 


Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he 's  not  for 

Rhodes. 
Offi.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious, 
Steering  with  due  course  toward  thelsle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet 
1st  Sen.  Ay,  so  I  thought : — how  many,  as  you 

guess? 
Mess.  Of  thirty  sail :  and  now  do  they  re-stem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  ap- 
pearance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus.— Signior  Montano, 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor, 
With  his  free  duty  recommends  you  thus. 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke.  'Tis  certain,  then,  for  Cyprus. — 
Marcus  Lucchicos,  is  not  he  in  town  ? 
1st  Sen.  He 's  now  in  Florence. 
Duke.  Write  from  us:   wish  him  post-post- 
haste: despatch. 
1st  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio  and  the  valiant 
Moor. 

Enter  BaABANTio,  Othello,  Iago,  Rodbrigo, 

and  Officers. 
Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  em^ 
ploy  you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. — 
I  did  not  see  you ;  welcome,  gentle  signior : 

[To  Brabantio. 
We  lacked  your  counsel  and  your  help  to-night. 
Bra.  So  did  I  yours.     Good  your  grace,  par- 
don me : 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business. 
Hath  raised  me  from  my  bed;   nor  doth  the 

general  care 
Take  hold  on  me ;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature. 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows, 
And  it  is  still  itself. 
Duke.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter!  O,  my  daughter! 
Sen.  Dead? 

Bra.  Ay,  to  me. 

She  is  abused,  stolen  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks : 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
Being  not' deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense, 
Sans  witchcraft,  could  not 
Duke.  Whoe'er  he  be,  that,  in  this  foul  pro- 
ceeding. 
Hath  thus  beguiled  yoiu:  daughter  of  herself, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  sense :  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 
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'riieir  dcarpBt  action  in  the  tented  field; 
And  little  or  this  great  world  can  I  iijieak 
More  llian  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause 
In  Bpeuking  for  myself: — yet,  by  your  gracious 

1  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love;  what  drngg,  what 

charm  >, 
Wlint  conjuralioti,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  cborged  withal), 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra.  A  maiden  never  bold ; 

Of  spirit  so  slill  and  quiet  that  her  motion 
Blushed  at  herself:  and  she, — in  spile  of  nature, 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  everything, — 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  feared  to  look  on! 
It  is  a  judgment  maimed  and  most  imperffct 


waatea,  uiey  Have  used  »•  l  . . 

That  wJll  confess  perfection  so  could  en 
Agunst  all  rules  of  nature;  and  must  be  driven 
To  lind  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.     [  therefore  vouch  afaiti, 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  Uood, 
Or  with  some  dram  conjured  to  this  effect. 
He  wrought  upon  her, 

Dulie.         To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  lest 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modem  seeming  do  prefer  agtunst  him. 

UtSen.  But,  Otiiello,  speak:— 
Did  you,  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  tbis  young  maid's  afiectioni; 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth? 

Olh.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagtitary, 
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And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father: 
If  y<m  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report. 
The  trust,  the  office,  I  dd  hold  of  you, 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke,  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

0th.  Ancient,  conduct  them :  you  best  know 
the  place.  [Exeunt  I4G0  an<i  Attendants. 
And,  till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood. 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I  *11  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love, 
And  she  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

0th.  Her  father  loved  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  passed. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances ; 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'the  imminent  deadly 

breach; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  with  it  all  my  travel's  history : 
Wherein,  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak ;  such  was  the  process: 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat ; 
Tiie  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    These  things 

to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 
fint  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch. 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse.     Which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart 
That  I  would  aU  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively.     I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffered.     My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 
She  swore, — In  faith,  't  was  strange,  't  was  pass- 
ing strange ; 
'T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful: 
She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wished 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man :  she 

thanked  me ; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 


And  that  would  woo  her.  Upon  this  hint,  I  spake : 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed ; 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
Til  is  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used. — 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter 
too. — 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak : 

If  she  confess  that  she  was  half  the  wooer, 
Destruction  on  my  head  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man ! — Come  hither,  gentle  mistress : 
Do  you  perceive,  in  all  this  noble  company. 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience? 

De9.  My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty. 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education : 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you:  you  are  the  lord  of  duty; 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter.     But  here's  my 

husband : 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  shewed 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father. 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you !    I  have  done. — 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  affairs : 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it,— 
Come  hither.  Moor: 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — For  your  sake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 
Duke,  Let  me  speak  like  yourself,  and  lay  a 
sentence 
Which,  as  a  grise  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended. 
By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes. 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from 

the  thief: 
He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile  : 
We  lose  it  not  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 
He  bears  the  sentence  well  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears : 
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But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow, 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
These  sentences,  to  sugar  or  to  gall. 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal. 
But  words  are  words  :  I  never  yet  did  hear 
That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the 

ear. — 
I  humbly  beseech  you,  proceed  to  the  affairs  of 
state. 
Duke,  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  prepara- 
tion makes  for  Cyprus : — Othello,  the  fortitude 
of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you :  and  though 
we  have  there  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  suffi- 
ciency, yet  opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects, 
throws  a  more  safer  voice  on  you : — you  must 
therefore  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your 
new  fortunes  with  this  more  stubborn  and  boist- 
erous expedition. 

0th.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.     I  do  agnize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  And  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 
Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife ;  • 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition ; 
With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 
Duke.  If  you  please, 

Be  't  at  her  father's 
Bra,  I  will  not  have  it  so. 

Oih.  Nor  I. 

Des,  Nor  I.     I  would  not  there  reside, 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts. 
By  being  in  his  eye. — Most  gracious  Duke, 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear ; 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice. 
To  assist  my  simpleness. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Desdemona  ? 
Des,  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  witli 
him. 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world.  My  heart 's  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord ; 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ; 
And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of. peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 
The  rights  for  which  I  love  him  are  bereft  me, 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.     Let  me  go  with  him. 
Oih,  Your  voices,  lords ; — 'beseech  you,  let 
her  will 
Have  a  free  way. 
Vouch  with  me,  heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not 


To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  yoong  affects. 

In  my  distinct  and  proper  satisfaction ; 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 

And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 

I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant 

For  she  is  with  me.   No ;  when  light-winged  toys 

Of  feathered  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulneas 

My  speculative  and  active  instruments, 

That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business, 

Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helniy 

And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 

Make  head  against  my  estimation ! 

Duke,  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine, 
Eitlier  for  her  stay  or  going.  The  affair  cries  haste, 
And  speed  must  answer  it :  you  must  hence  to- 
night 
Det,  To-night,  my  lord  ? 
Duke,  This  night. 

0th,  With  all  my  hearU 

Duke,  At  nine  i'  the  morning  here  we  'II  meet 
again. 
Othello,  leave  some  ofiicer  behind, 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you  ; 
With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oih,  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient : 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust. 
To  hb  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife, 
With  what  else  needful  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke,  Let  it  be  so. 

Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  sig;nior, 

[7b  Brabaktio. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 
\ti  Sen.  Adieu,' brave  Moor:  use  Desdemona 

well. 
Bra,  Look  to  her,  Moor ;  have  a  quick  eye  to  see : 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

\^Exeunt  Duke,  Senators,  Officers,  %t, 
Oih.  My  life  upon  her  faith. — Honest  lago, 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee ; 
I  pr'y  thee  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her ; 
And  bring  them  afier  in  the  best  advantage. — 
Come,  Desdemona ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  woridly  matters  and  direction, 
To  spend  with  thee :  we  must  obey  the  time. 

[^Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 
Rod,  lago. 

logo.  What  say'st  thou,  noble  heart? 
Bod,  What  will  I  do,  think'st  thou! 
lago.  Why,  go  to  bed  and  sleep. 
B4}d,  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. 
lago.   Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love 
thee  after  it     Why,  thou  silly  gentleman ! 
Bad,  It  is  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  b  a 
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torment:    anA  then  have  we  a  prescription  to 
die,  when  death  is  our  physician, 

loffo.  O  vUlanous!  I  have  looked  upon  the 
world  for  four  times  seven  years;  and  since  I 
could  distinguish  between  a  benefit  and  an  injury, 
I  never  found  a  man  that  knew  how  to  love 
himself.  Ere  I  would  say  I  would  drown  my- 
self for  th^  love  of  a  Guinearhen,  I  would 
change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  confess  it  is  my 
shame  to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  virtue  to 
amend  it. 

laffo.  Virtue?  a  figl — 'tis  in  ourselves  that 
we  are  thus  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our 
gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners: 
so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce ; 
set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme ;  supply  it  with 
one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many ; 
either  to  have  it  steril  with  idleness,  or  manured 
with  industry, — why,  the  power  and  corrigible 
authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If  the  balance 
of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise 
another  of  sensuality,  the  blood  and  baseness  of 
our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  prepos^ 
terous  conclusions. — But  we  have  reason  to  cool 
our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings,  our  unbitted 
lu4ts ;  whereof  I  take  this  that  you  call  love,  to 
be  a  sect  or  scion. 
Rod,  It  cannot  be. 

lago.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a 
permission  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man.  Drown 
thyself!  drown  cats  and  blind  puppies.     I  have 
professed  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to 
thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  tough- 
ness.   I  could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now. 
Put  mone57  in  thy  purse:    follow  these  wars; 
defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard:    I 
say,  put  money  in  thy  purse.     It  cannot  be 
that  Desdemona  should  long  continue  her  love 
to  the  Moor; — ^put  money  in  thy  purse; — ^nor 
he  hb  to  her :  it  was  a  violent  commencement, 
and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration ; 
—put  but  money  in  thy  purse.    These  Moors 
are  changeable  in  their  wills; — ^fill  thy  purse 
with  money : — the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as 
luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as 
bitter  as  coloquintida.      She  must  change  for 
youth:  when  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she 
will  find  the  error  of  her  choice.     She  must 
bave  change,  she  must :  therefore  put  money  in 
tby  purse. — If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do 
it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning.     Make 


all  the  money  thou  canst.  If  sanctimony  and 
a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  barbarian  and  a 
supersubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard  for  my 
wits  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt  enjoy 
her :  therefore  make  money.  A  pox  of  drowning 
thyself  I  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way :  seek  thou 
rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy,  than 
to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Rod,  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I 
depend  on  the  issue  ? 

logo.  Thou  art  sure  of  me Go,  make  money. 

— I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again 
and  again,  I  hate  the  Moor.  My  cause  is  hearted ; 
thine  hath  no  less  reason.  Let  us  be  conjunctive 
in  our  revenge  against  him :  if  thou  canst  cuckold 
hhn,  thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  and  me  a  sport. 
There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time, 
which  will  be  delivered.  Traverse;  go;  provide 
thy  money.  We  will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow. 
Adieu. 

Rod,  Where  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning? 

litgo.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod,  I  '11  be  with  thee  betimes. 

loffo.  Go  to;  farewell.  Do  you  hear,  Roderigo? 

Rod,  What  say  you  ? 

laffo.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod,  I  am  changed.     I  '11  sell  all  my  land. 

loffo.  Go  to ;  farewell :  put  money  enough  in 
your  purse.  [^ExU  Roderioo. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse : 
For,  mine  own  gained  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe, 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit — I  hate  the  Moor ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad  that  'twizt  my  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office  :  I  know  not  if 't  be  true ; 
But  I,  for  mere  suspicion  in  thai  kind, 
Will  do  as  if  for  surety.     He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. — 
Cassio  's  a  proper  man.     Let  me  see  now : 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will : 
A  double  knavery : — how ;  how  ?   Let  me  see : — 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  ear 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife : — 
He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose 
To  be  suspected ;  framed  to  make  women  false. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th'  nose 
As  asses  are. — 

I  have 't.     It  is  engendered. — Hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's 
light.  [Exit, 
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Scene  I.— A  Sta-purl  Town  in  Cyprus.  A  Plat- 

Enter  Montano  and  TtBO  GenltcmtMi. 
jl/on.  What  from  lliecapecBnyuudiaceniataea? 
\tt  Gent.  Nolliing  at  all ;  it  JB  a  hlgh-nrought 
flood; 
I  cannol  'twixt  tlie  lieaven  and  the  main 
Descry  a  suil. 

Mon.  Meihinka  ihe  wiiid  hath  apoke  aloud  at 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlemenU: 
If  it  hath  Tuffianed  so  upon  the  aea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  wlieli  mountains  melt  on  them. 
Can  bold  ibe  mortise  f  What  sball  we  bear  of  this! 
2nd  Gent.  A  segregation  of  the  Turfcisb  fleet ; 
For  do  but  aland  upon  the  roaming  shore, 
Tbe  chiding  billow  seemi  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 
The  wind-Bliaked  aurge,  with  high  and  monstrous 

Seemi  to  cast  water  on  tbe  burning  bear, 


And  quench  the  guards  of  th'  ever-fii^d  pule : 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  (he  enchafid  flood. 

Man.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be   not   ensbeltered   and   embayed,    they    are 

drowned : 
It  is  impossible  they  bear  it  out 

Enter  a  Third  Gentlemnn. 

ird  Gent.  News,  lords!  our  wars  are  done: 

Tbe  desperate  tempest  bath  eo  banged  the  Turks, 

That  their  designment  halts.     A  uoble  ship  of 

Hath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  sufferance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mon.  Howl  is  tbistrae? 

3rd  Genl.  The  ship  is  here  put  in, 
A  Veronessa. — Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore  :  the  Moor  hinuelf  'a  at  sen, 
And  ii  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 
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ilfofi.  I  am  glad  on 't :  't  ia  a  worthy  governor. 

3rd  Gent,  But  this  same  Cassio,  though  he 
speak  of  comfort 
Touching  the  Turkish  loss,  yet  he  looks  sadly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe ;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Afon.  'Pray  heaven  he  be ; 

For  I  have  served  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.     Let 's  to  the  sea-side,  ho ! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  come  ia. 
As  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard. 

Zrd  Gent,  Come,  let 's  do  so : 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Cos.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  isle. 
That  so  approve  the  Moor.     O,  let  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements, 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea. 

Mon.  Is  he  well  shipped  ? 

Cat.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance : 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

[  Within.']  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Cat.  What  noise? 

4tk  Gent.  The  town  is  empty ;  on  the  brow  o* 
the  sea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry,  *' A  sail." 

Cos.  My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor. 

2nd  Gent,  They  do  discharge  their  shots  of 
courtesy :  f  Guns  heard. 

Our  friends,  at  least. 

Cat.  I  pray  you,  sir,  go  forth, 

And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  arrived. 

2nd  Gent.  I  shalL  [Exit. 

Mon.  But,goodlieutenant,i8  your  general  wived  ? 

Cat.  Most  fortunately :  he  hath  achieved  a  maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame  : 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens. 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Does  bear  all  excellency. — How  now ;  who  has 
put  in  ? 

Be-enter  Second  Gentleman. 

2nd  Gent.  T  is  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 

Cat.  Hehas  had  most  favourable  and  happyspeed : 
Tempests  themsel  ves,high  seas  and  howling  winds, 
The  guttered  rocks  and  congregated  sands 
(Traitors  ensteeped  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel), 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 


Mon.  What  is  she  ? 

Cat.  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  captain's 
captain. 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts 
A  se'nnight's  speed. — Great  Jove,  Othello  guard, 
And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath ; 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship. 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arms, 
Give  renewed  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits. 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort ! — O,  behold. 

Enter  Desdbmona,   Emilia,  Iaoo,  Roderioo, 

and  Attendants. 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore ! 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees : — 
Hail  to  thee,  lady !  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round  I 

Det.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cos.  He  is  not  yet  arrived  ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he 's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Det.  O,  but  I  fear — How  lost  you  company  ? 

Cat.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowship.    But  hark  I  a  sail. 

[  Cry  within,  *  *A  tail,  a  tail  I ' '  Then  gunt  heard. 

2nd  Gent.  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel : 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Ca*.  See  for  the  news.  [^Exit  Gentleman. 

Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome : — ^Welcome, 
mistress : —  [  7  o  Em i l i  a. 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago, 
That  I  extend  my  manners :  'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy. 

[Kitting  her. 

lago.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her  lips 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me. 
You  'd  have  enough. 

Det.  Alas,  she  has  no  speech. 

lago.  In  faith,  too  much : 
I  find  it  still  when  I  have  list  to  sleep : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

Emil.  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 

lago.  Come  on,  come  on:   you  are  pictures 
out  of  doors ; 
BeUs  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens ; 
Saints  in  your  injuries ;  devils,  being  offended ; 
Players  in  your  housewifery*,  and  housewives  in 
your  beds. 

Det.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer ! 

lago.  Nay  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk : 
You  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

Emil.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 

lago.  No,  let  me  not. 
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/>fi.  Wliat  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  ll: 

ihouldst  praiae  tne? 
lagn.  0,  gen  lie  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  't; 
For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical. 

Dii.  Came  on,  assay. — There '»  one  gone 

tlie  liarboiic? 
logo.  Ay,  maiUin. 
lie:  I  ain  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 


The  thing  I  em  by  leeming  otherwiic.— 
Come,  how  wouldat  thou  praiae  nie  ! 

'ago.  I  am  about  it;  but  indeed  my  ii 
Comeifrom  my  pate  ai  birdlime  doet  htna  frieze, 
ItplucksoutbrainBandall:  but  my  miue  hiboun. 
And  thui  ihe  ia  delivered : — 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise, — fairuen  and  wit. 
The  one 's  for  use ;  the  other  uaeth  it. 


Det.  WellpRiiwdl  How  if  ahe  be  bUck  and 
witty ! 

/ajo.  If  ahe  be  black.and  thereto  haveawit, 
She  'II  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackneia  fit 

Da.  Wone  and  wone. 

Emit.  How  if  fair  and  fooliih? 

Togo.  She  never  yet  was  foollih  tliat  was  fair : 
For  even  her  folly  helped  her  to  an  heir. 

Det.  Theie  are  old  fond  paradoiei,  to  make 
fools  laugh  i'  the  alehouse.  What  miserable 
praise  hait  thou  for  her  that '«  foul  and  foolish  ? 

lago.  There '»  none  lo  foul,  and  foolish  there- 

But  doei  foul  pranks,  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do. 


Det.  O  heavy  ignorance! — thou  praises!  the 
worst  best.  But  what  praiae  couldst  thou  Ikbidw 
on  a  deserving  woman  indeed?  one  that,  in  tlie 
authority  of  lier  merit,  did  justly  put  on  the 
vouch  of  very  malice  iUelff 

lago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud; 
Never  lacked  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay ; 
Fled  from  her  wiah,  and  yet  (aid, — "  Now  1 

She  that,  being  angered,  her  revenge  being  nigh. 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly; 
She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail 
To  change  the  cod's  bead  for  the  sahnou's  tail; 
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She  that  could  think,  mnd  ne*er  disclose  her  miitd ; 
See  suiton  following,  and  not  look  behind : 
She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were, — 

De$.  To  do  what? 

lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Des.  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ! — 
Do  not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy 
husband. — How  say  you,  Cassio ;  is  he  not  a  most 
profane  and  liberal  counsellor? 

Com,  He  speaks  home,  madam :  you  may  relish 
him  more  in  the  soldier  than  in  the  scholar. 

laffo  [atide'}.  He  takes  her  by  the  palm.  Ay, 
well  said,  whisper:  with  as  little  a  web  as  this 
will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio.  Ay,  smile 
upon  her,  do:  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  court- 
ship. You  say  true!  'tis  so,  indeed.  If  such 
tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantcy, 
it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your  three 
fingers  so  oft,  which  now  again  you  are  most  apt 
to  play  the  sir  in.  Very  good :  well  kissed !  an 
excellent  courtesy!  'tis  so,  indeed.  Yet  again 
your  fingers  to  your  lips?  would  they  were  clyster- 
pipes  for  your  sake! — ITrumpeQ,  The  Moor; 
I  know  his  trumpet. 

Com.  T  is  truly  so. 

Dei.  Let 's  meet  him,  and  receive  hira. 

Cat.  Lo,  where  he  comes ! 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

Oih.  O  my  fair  warrior ! 

Des.  My  dear  Othello ! 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content 
To  see  you  bere  before  me.     O  my  soul's  joy ! 
If  aAer  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakened  death : 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Olympus-high ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell 's  from  heaven !    If  it  were  now  to  die, 
' T  were  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in.  unknown  fate. 

Des.  The  heavens  forbid 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow ! 

Oih,  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers ! — 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content. 
It  stops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make !      [^Kissing  her, 

logo,  O,  you  are  well  tuned  now  I 

But  I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music. 
As  honest  as  I  am.  [^Aside. 

0th,  Come,  let 's  to  the  castle. — 

News,  friends :  our  wars  are  done ;  the  Turks  are 

drowned. 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? — 


Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desired  in  Cyprus ; 

I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.  O  my  sweet, 

I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote 

In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago, 

Oo  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers : 

Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel ; 

He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 

Does  challenge  much  respect. — Come,  Desde- 

mona: 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 
lExeutU  Otuello,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants. 

Jago,  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  har- 
bour. Come  hither : — ^if  thou  beest  valiant  (as 
they  say,  base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a 
nobility  in  their  natures  more  then  is  native  to 
them),  list  me.  The  lieutenant  to-night  watches 
on  the  court  of  guard : — first,  I  must  tell  thee 
this — Desdemona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him!  why  'tis  not  possible. 

lago.  Lay  thy  finger — thus,  and  let  thy  soul 
be  instructed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  she 
first  loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging  and  telling 
her  fantastical  lies :  and  will  she  love  him  still  for 
prating?  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her 
eye  must  be  fed ;  and  what  delight  shall  she  have 
to  look  on  the  devil  ?  When  the  blood  is  made 
dull  with  the  act  of  sport,  there  should  be,  again 
to  inflame  it  and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite, 
loveliness  in  favour;  sympathy  in  years,  manners, 
and  beauties ;  all  which  the  Moor  b  defective  in. 
Now,  for  want  of  these  required  conveniences, 
her  delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused, 
begin  to  heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor 
the  Moor:  very  nature  will  instruct  her  in  it, 
and  compel  her  to  some  second  choice.  Now, 
sir,  this  granted  (as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and 
unforced  position),  who  stands  so  eminently  in 
the  degree  of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  does? — a 
knave  very  voluble;  no  further  conscionable  than 
in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane 
seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt 
and  most  hidden  loose  affection? — why,  none; 
why,  none.  A  slippery  and  subtle  knave;  a 
finder-out  of  occasions;  that  has  an  eye  can 
stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true 
advantage  never  present  itself.  A  devilish  knave ! 
Besides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young,  and  hath 
all  those  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green 
minds  look  after.  A  pestilent  complete  knave ! 
and  the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her :  she  is  full 
of  most  blessed  condition. 

lago.  Blessed  fig's-end ! — the  wine  she  drinks 
is  made  of  grapes.  If  she  had  been  blessed,  she 
would  never  have  loved  the  Moor.  Blessed 
pudding ! — Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand?  didst  not  mark  that? 
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Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did ;  but  that  was  but  coiurtesy . 

laffo.  Lechery,  by  this  hand;  an  index  and 
obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul 
thoughts.  They  met  so  near  with  their  lips  that 
tlieir  breaths  embraced  together.  Villanous 
thoughts,  Roderigo!  When  these  mutualities 
so  marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the 
master  and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate  con- 
clusion. Pish ! — But,  sir,  be  you  ruled  by  me  : 
I  have  brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  you 
to-night;  for  the  command,  I  '11  lay  't  upon  you. 
Cassio  knows  you  not : — I  '11  not  be  far  from  you. 
Do  you  find  some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio; 
either  by  speaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his  dis- 
cipline, or  from  what  other  course  you  please 
which  the  time  shall  more  favourably  minister. 

Rod.  Well. 

lago.  Sir,  he  is  rash  and  very  sudden  in  choler ; 
and  haply  with  his  truncheon  may  strike  at  you. 
Provoke  him  that  he  may :  for  even  out  of  that 
will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny ;  whose 
qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again 
but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.  So  shall  you 
have  a  shorter  journey  to  your  desires,  by  the 
means  I  shall  then  have  to  prefer  them;  and 
the  impediment  most  profitably  removed,  without 
the  which  there  were  no  expectation  of  our 
prosperity. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any 
opportunity. 

lago,  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by-and-by 
at  the  citadel.  I  must  fetch  his  necessaries 
ashore.     FareweU. 

Rod,  Adieu.  [^Exit. 

logo.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it ; 
That  she  loves  him,  't  is  apt  and  of  great  credit : 
The  Moor,  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature, 
And  I  dare  think  he  '11  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.     Now  I  do  love  her  too ; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust  (though  peradventure 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin), 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leaped  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards; 
And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul 
Tiil  I  am  even  with  him,  wife  for  wife : 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.  Which  thing  to  do, — 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
I  '11  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip ; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb, — 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  ray  night-cap  too : 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 


For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass, 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 
Even  to  madness. — T  is  here,  but  yet  confused : 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used.  [£f  i/. 

Scene  II. — A  Street. 

Enter  a  Herald,  with  a  proclamation:  People 

foUoiving. 

Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and 
valiant  general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now 
arrived,  importing  the  mere  perdition  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  every  man  put  himself  into  tri- 
umph :  some  to  dance,  some  to  make  bonfires ; 
each  man  to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction 
leads  him :  for,  besides  these  beneficial  news,  it 
is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials.  So  much  was 
his  pleasure  should  be  proclaimed. — All  offices 
are  open,  and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting 
from  this  present  hour  of  five  till  the  bell  hath 
told  eleven. — Heaven  bless  the  Isle  of  Cyprus, 
and  our  noble  general,  Othello  I  [Exeunt . 

Scene  III.— y^  Hall  in  the  Cattk. 

Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and 

Attendants. 
Otk.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to- 
night : 
Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop. 
Not  to  outsport  discretion. 

Cos.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  : 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I  look  to 't. 

0th.  lago  is  most  honest. 
Michael,  good  night :  to-morrow  with  your  eadie;$t, 
Let  me  have  speech  with  you. — Come,  my  dear  love : 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue ; 

[To  Desdemona. 

That  profit 's  yet  to  come  'twixt  me  and  you.— 

Good  night. 

[Exeunt  Othello,  Desdemona,  cmd  Attendants. 

Enter  I  ago. 

Cm.  Welcome,  lago.     We  must  to  the  watch. 

Jago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant:  'tis  not  yet 
ten  o'clock.  Our  general  cast  us  thus  early,  for 
the  love  of  his  Desdemona ;  whom  let  us  not 
therefore  blame :  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton 
the  night  with  her ;  and  she  is  sport  for  Jove. 

Cos.  She 's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

logo.  And,  I  *11  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cos.  Indeed  she  is  a  most  fresh  and  delicate 
creature. 

lago.  What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it  sounds 
a  parley  of  provocation. 

Cos.  An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet  methinks  rigbt 
modest. 
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lago,  A  nd  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum 
to  love  ? 

Cm.  She  is  indeed  perfection. 

logo.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets ! — Come, 
lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine :  and  here  with- 
out are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain 
have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 

Ca$,  Not  to-night,  good  lago :  I  have  very 
poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking.  I  could 
well  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other 
custom  of  entertainment. 

logo,  O,  they  are  our  friends :  but  one  cup. 
I  'II  drink  for  you. 

Cm.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and 
that  was  craftily  qualified  too ;  and  behold  what 
innovation  it  makes  here !  I  am  unfortunate  in 
the  infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness 
with  any  more. 

lago.  What,  man !  't  b  a  night  of  reTels :  the 
gallants  desire  it. 

Cat,  Where  are  they? 

logo.  Here  at  the  door :  I  pray  you,  call  them  in. 

Cat,  I  '11  do  it ;  but  it  dislikes  me.         [^ExiL 

logo.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already. 
He  '11  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.    Now,  my  sick  fool, 

Roderigo, 
Whom  love  has  turned  almost  the  wrong  side 

outward. 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  caroused 
Potations  pottle  deep :  and  he 's  to  watch. 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus, — noble  swelling  spirits, 
That  holda  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance, 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle, — 
Have  I  to-night  flustered  with  flowing  cups : 
And  they  watch  too.     Now,  'mongst  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  offend  the  isle. — But  here  they  come : 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream. 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 

Re-enter  Cassio  ;  mth  him  Montano  and  Gen- 
tlemen. 

Cm.  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse 
already. 

Mon,  Good  faith,  a  little  one :  not  past  a  pint, 
as  I  am  a  soldier, 
logo.  Some  wine,  ho ! 

Singe, 
*        And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink ; 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink : 
A  soldier 's  a  man ; 
A  life 's  but  a  span ; 
'Wliy  then  let  a  soldier  drink. 

Some  wine,  boys !  [  Winte  brought  in. 


Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song. 

lago,  I  learned  it  in  England,  where  indeed 
they  are  most  potent  in  potting :  your  Dane,  your 
German,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander, — 
Drink,  ho ! — are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cas.  Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his 
drinking  ? 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you  with  facility  your 
Dane  dead  drunk;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow 
your  Almain ;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit 
ere  the  next  pottle  can  be  filled. 

Com,  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

Mon.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant;  and  I  'II  do  you 
justice. 

lago.  O  sweet  England ! 

Sings. 
King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown : 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  to  dear ; 

With  that  he  called  the  tailor  lown. 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown, 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree : 
'T  is  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 

Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho ! 

Cas,  Why  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than 
the  other. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  it  again? 

Cas.  No ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place,  that  does  those  things.— Well,  Heaven's 
above  all :  and  there  be  souls  must  be  saved,  and 
there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved. 

lago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cas,  For  mine  own  part, — nooffence  to  the  gene- 
ral, nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be  saved. 

lago.  And  so  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

'Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me : 
the  lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient. 
— Let 's  have  no  more  of  this :  let 's  to  our  affairs. 
— Forgive  us  our  sins! — Gentlemen,  let's  look 
to  our  business.  Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am 
drunk :  this  is  my  ancient : — this  is  my  right  hand ; 
and  this  is  my  left  hand. — I  am  not  drunk  now :  I 
can  stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough. 

AU.  Excellent  well. 

Cas,  Why,  very  well,  then:  you  must  not 
think,  then,  that  I  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

Mon,  To  the  platform,  masters :  come,  let 's 
set  the  watch. 

lago.  You  see  this  fellow  that  is  gone  before : 
He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar 
And  give  direction  :  and  do  but  see  his  vice  ! 
T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other :  't  is  pity  of  him. 
I  fear  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in. 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity. 
Will  shake  this  island. 
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Afon,  But  is  he  often  thus? 

lago,  *T  is  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep. 
He  'II  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set, 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon.  It  were  well 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils.     Is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Roderiqo. 

lago.  How  now,  Roderigo  ?  [^Aside. 

I  pray  you,  afler  the  lieutenant :  go. 

l^Exil  Roderigo. 

Mon,  And  't  is  great  pity  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place  as  his  own  second, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity. 
It  were  an  honest  action  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 

lago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island : 

I  do  love  Cassio  well,  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.    But  hark !  what  noise  ? 

{^Cry  within.']  Help!  help! 

Re-enter  Cassio,  driving  in  Roderigo. 

Cat.  You  rogue  !  you  rascal ! 

Mon.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant? 

Cos.  A  knave  ! — teach  me  my  duty  ! 
I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle. 

Rod.  Beat  me? 

Cos.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

\_Striking  Roderigo. 

Mon.  Nay,  good  lieutenant :  [^Staying  him, 

I  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cat.  Let  me  go,  sir, 

Or  I  '11  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Mon  Come,  come,  you  're  drunk. 

Cat.  Drunk!  [They fight. 

lago.  Away,  I  say  I  go  out,  and  cry, "A  mutiny." 

\_Atide  to  Roderigo,  who  goet  out. 

Nay,  good  lieutenant ; — alas,  gentlemen  : — 

Help,  ho  I — Lieutenant; — Sir  Montano ; — sir : — 

Help,  roasters ! — Here  '■  a  goodly  watch,  indeed ! 

[Bell  ringt. 
Who  's  that  that  rings  the  bell !— Diablo,  ho ! 
The  town  will  rise. — God's  will,  lieutenant,  hold: 
You  will  Ve  shamed  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 
0th.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mon.  I  bleed  stilV;  I  am  hurt  to  the  death  !— 

He  dies  I 
0th.  Hold,  for  your  lives. 
lago.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant ; — Sir  Montano ; 
— gentlemen, — 
Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  7 
Hold,  hold ;  the  general  speaks  to  you :  hold, 
for  shame ! 


0th.  Why,  how  now,  ho! — from  whence ariseth 
this  ? 
Are  we  turned  Turks,  and  to  ourselves  do  thftt 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites? 
For  christian  shame  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl: 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  soul  light :  he  dies  upon  his  motion.— 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell,  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety. — What  is  the  matter,  mas- 
ters?— 
Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving, 
Speak,  who  began  this?  on  thy  love  I  charge  thee. 

lago.  I  do  not  know  i—f^iends  all  but  nov, 
even  now, 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed :  and  then,  but  now 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men). 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast, 
In  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds : 
And  'would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
These  legs  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it/ 

0  th.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  (oitp^it 

Cat.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  cannot  speak. 

0th.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wontbe  cifd; 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  yoiir  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure :  what's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlance  your  reputation  thus, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler?    Give  me  answer  to  it 

Mon.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger: 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you — 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now 

offends  me, — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know :  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that  'a  said  or  done  amiss  this  night: 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometime  a  vice ; 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin, 
When  violence  assails  us. 

0th.  Now,  by  heavens, 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule ; 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  coUied, 
Assays  to  lead  the  way.     If  I  once  stir, 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on ; 
And  he  that  is  approved  in  this  ofience. 
Though  he  had  twinned  with  me,  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  lose  me. — What !  in  a  town  of  war, 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear. 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel, 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  of  guard  and  safet}'- 
'Tis  monstrous. — lago,  who  began  it? 

Mon.  If  partially  affined,  or  leagued  in  oflSce, 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 
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OTHELLO,   THE   MOOE  OF  VENICE. 


logo.  Touch  me  not  m  near : 

I  had  rather  have  this  ton'gue  cut  from  m  j  mouth, 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Caaiio ; 
Yet,  I  penuade  myielf  to  apeak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  ii,  general: 
Montano  and  myielf  being  in  speech. 


There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help ; 
And  Caaaia  following  him,  with  determined  awmrd. 
To  execute  upon  him.     Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  lo  Cas^io,  and  entreats  his  pause : 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue, 
Lest  by  his  clamour  (as  it  so  felt  out) 


'^le  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  swift  of  foot, 
Outran  ray  purpose;  and  I  returned  the  rather 
Fof  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords, 
And  Ctsno  high  in  oath ;  which  till  to-night 
■  Kt'er  might  say  before.     When  I  came  back 
(For  tbii  was  brief),  I  found  them  close  together, 
At  blow  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were 
*Wn  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report  :— 
But  men  are  men ;  the  beat  sometimes  forget. 
Thougb  Cusio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, 
Ai  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  beat, 
leliurely  Casaio,  I  believe,  received 
I^'DID  him  that  fied  some  strange  indignity, 
wliicb  patience  could  not  pass. 


Olh.  I  know,  lugo, 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Cassto. — Caasio,  I  love  thee; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. 

Enter  Dbsdkhoka,  atlaidtd. 
Look  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  raised  up ! — 
I  'II  make  thee  an  example. 

Dta.  What  is  the  matter,  dear? 

Olh.  All's  well  now,  aweeting; 
Come  away  lo  bed. — Sir,  for  your  hurta. 
Myself  will  be  your  aurgeon. — Lead  him  off. 

[  To  MoRTAHo,  teho  u  ltd  off. 
lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town, 
A  nd  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brftwl  distracted. — 


ACT   II. 


OTHELLO,  THE   MOOR  OF  VENICE. 


SCENE  (II. 


Come,  Desdemona :  't  is  the  soldiers'  life 
To  have  their  halmy  slumbers  waked  with  strife, 
[^Exeunt  all  but  Iago  and  Cassio. 

lago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant? 

Cas.  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

Iago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 

Cos.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !  O, 
I  have  lost  my  reputation !  I  have  lost  the 
immortal  part,  sir,  of  myself,  and  what  remains 
is  bestial. — My  reputation,  Iago ;  my  reputation ! 

Iago.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you 
had  received  some  bodily  wound:  there  is 
more  offence  in  that  than  in  reputation.  Re- 
putation is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition ; 
oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving. 
You  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you 
repute  yourself  such  a  loser.  What,  man !  there 
are  ways  to  recover  the  general  again.  You 
are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood;  a  punishment 
more  in  policy  than  in  malice :  even  so  as  one 
would  beat  his  ofifenceless  dog,  to  afiright  an 
imperious  lion.  Sue  to  him  again,  and  he's 
your's. 

Cas.  1  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than  to 
deceive  so  good  a  comnuinder  with  so  slight,  so 
drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  oflScer.  Drunk; 
and  speak  parrot;  and  squabble;  swagger; 
swear;  and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own 
shadow! — O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if 
thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us 
call  thee  devil ! 

Iago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with 
your  sword?  What  had  he  done  to  you? 

CiU.  I  know  not. 

Ingo,  Is  it  possible? 

Cat.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing 
distinctly:  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — ^O 
that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths 
to  steal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should,  with 
joy,  revel,  pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  our- 
selves into  beasts ! 

Iago,  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough : 
how  came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cos.  It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness  to 
give  place  to  the  devil  wrath :  one  imperfectness 
shews  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise 
myself. 

Iago.  Come,  jou  are  too  severe  a  moraler. 
As  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this 
country  stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had 
not  befallen :  but  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for 
your  own  good. 

Cas.  1  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again :  he 
shall  tell  me  I  am  a  drunkard !  Had  I  as  many 
mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop 
them  all. — ^To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by-and-by 
a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast!     O  strange! — 


Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingre- 
dient is  a  devil. 

Iago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  fami- 
liar creature,  if  it  be  well  used :  exclaim  no  more 
against  it  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think  yoo 
think  I  love  you. 

Cas.  I  have  well  approved  it,  sir. — I  dnink ! 

Iago.  You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk 
at  some  time,  man.  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  shall 
do.  Our  general's  wife  is  now  the  general:— I 
may  say  so  in  this  respect,  for  that  he  hatb 
devoted  and  given  up  himself  to  the  contempla- 
tion, mark,  and  denotement  of  her  parts  and 
graces.  Confess  yourself  freely  to  her ;  impor- 
tune her :  she  '11  help  to  put  you  in  your  place 
again.  She  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  to 
blessed  a  disposition,  that  she  holds  it  a  vice  in 
her  goodness  not  to  do  more  than  she  is  re- 
quested. This  broken  joint  between  you  anil 
her  husband  entreat  her  to  splinter;  and,  ny 
fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming,  tbi» 
crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it 
was  before. 

Cas.  You  advise  me  well. 

Iago.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  Iotc  and 
honest  kindness. 

Cas.  I  think  it  freely ;  and  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  un- 
dertake for  me.  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunri, 
if  they  check  me  here. 

Iago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieute 
nant :  I  must  to  the  watch. 

C<u.  Good  night,  honest  Iago.  [E^' 

Iago.  And  what 's  he,  then,  that  says  I  play 
the  villain ; 
When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honest, 
Probal  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?    For  'tis  moat  ea*y 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit :  she 's  framed  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements.     And  then,  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor, — were 't  to  renounce  his  baptism, 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, — 
His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list, 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function.  How  am  I,  then,  a  villain, 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course. 
Directly  to  his  good  ? — Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows; 
As  I  do  now.     For  while  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes, 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I  '11  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, — 
That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body's  lust: 
And  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  goo^ 
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She  sball  undo  her  credit  vit}i  the  Moor. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch. 

And  out  of  her  ovn  goodneis  make  the  net 

That  shall  enmeih  themall. — Hownow,  Roderigo  ? 

Enter  Rodebioo. 
Rod.  I  do  follow  hereiii  the  cliue,  not  like  a 
hound  that  hllntB,  but  one  that  tills  up  the  cry. 
My  money  is  almost  spent ;  I  have  been  to-night 
exceedingly  well  cudgelled ;  and  I  think  the  is- 
lue  will  be, — 1   shall  have  w  much  experience 
for  my  paitis  ;  and  so,  with  no  money  at  all,  and 
tlime  more  wit,  return  to  Venice. 
logo.    How   poor    are    they   that   have   not 
patience  I 
IVhat  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know'at  we   work   by   wit,  and    not  by 
witchcrafl ; 


And  wit  depend!  on  dilatory  time. 
Does 't  not  go  well!     Cassio  hath  beaten  ihee, 
And  thou  by  that  small  hurt  hast  cash ieied  Cassio. 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  agunst  the  sun. 
Yet  fruits  that  blosHim  flrst  will  first  be  ripe : 
Content    thyself   awhile.— By    the    mass,    't  is 

morning : 
Pleasure  and  action  make  the  houn  seem  short. — 
Retire  thee :  go  where  thou  art  billetted. 
Away,  I  say ;  thou  ahalt  know  more  hereafter. 
I^ay,  get  thee  gone.     [Exit  Roderioo.] — Two 

things  are  to  be  done  : 
My  wife  must  move  for  Caasio  to  her  mistress ; 


rUs( 


.  her  oi 


Myself,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  find 
Solici^g  hii  wife. — Ay,  that's  the  way: 
Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.      [Exit. 


Scene  X.—Btfort  Iht  CatlU. 


Enter  Cass 


I,  and  tome  Musicians. 


Coi.  Masters,  play  here  (I  will  content  your 
pains) 
Something  that 's  brief;  and  bid, "  Good-morrow, 
generaL"  [Jtfiuic. 

Enter  Clown. 

do.  Why,  masters,  have  your  instnimenta  been 
at  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  the  nose  thus  T 

l»t  Mat.  How,  sir,  how  f 

do.  Are  these,  1  pray  you,  called  wind  in- 
ilniments  I 

I'f  Mat.  Ay,  marry  are  they,  sir. 

CA).  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

lit  Mat.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir? 

Ck.  Marry,  air,  by  many  a  wind  instrument 
that  1  know.  But,  masters,  here 's  money  for 
you;  and  the  general  so  likes  your  mtisic,  that 
ne  desires  you,  of  all  loves,  to  make  no  more 
noise  with  iL 

Iff  Mut.  Well,  air,  we  will  not. 


Clo.  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to 't  again  :  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear 
music  the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

Ifl  M«t.  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clo.  I'heo  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for 
I  '11  away.     Go;  vanish  into  air ;  away. 

[Extunl  Musicians. 

Cat,  Dost  tliou  hear,  my  honest  friend? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend,'  I 
hear  you. 

Cat.  Pr'y  thee,  keep  up  thy  qmllets.  There's 
a  poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee  :  if  the  gentlewoman 
that  attends  the  general's  wife  be  stirring,  tell 
her  there  's  one  Cassio  entreats  her  a  little  favour 
of  speech.     Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clo.  She  is  stirring,  sir :  if  she  will  stir  hither, 
I  shall  seem  to  notify  unto  her.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Iaqo. 
Cat.  Do,  good  my  friend. — I  a  happy  time,  lago. 
lago.  You  have  not  been  abed,  then? 
Cat.  Why,  no:  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  bave  made  bold,  lago. 
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OTHELLO,  THE   MOOR  OF   VENICE. 


SCENES  IL  AND  III. 


To  send  in  to  your  wife :  my  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

lago,  I  '11  send  her  to  you,  presently ; 

And  I  '11  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  \_Exit, 

Cat,  I  humbly  thank  you  for  *t. — I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest. 

Enter  Emilia. 

EmiL  Good-morrow,  good  lieutenant.  I  am 
sorry 
For  your  displeasure ;  but  all  will  soon  be  well. 
The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it ; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly.  The  Moor  replies. 
That  he  you  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity ;    and  that,  in  wholesome 

wisdom, 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you:  but  he  protests 

he  loves  you. 
And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings 
To  take  the  saf 'st  occasion  by  the  front. 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cat,  Yet,  I  beseech  you 

(If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done), 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone. 

Etnil.  Pray  you,  come  in : 

I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely. 

Cm,  I  am  much  bound  to  you.  \_Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Castle, 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Gentlemen. 

0th,  These  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  state. 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works  : 
Repair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  '11  do  *t 

OM.This  fortification,gentlemen, shall  we  see  *t? 

Gent,  We  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — Before  the  Castle, 

Enter  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Emilia. 

Des,  Be  thou  assured,  good  Cassio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

Emil,  Good  madam,  do:   I  know  it  grieves 
my  husband 
As  if  the  case  were  his. 
Det,   O,  that's  an  honest  fellow. — Do  not 
doubt,  Cassio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 


Cat,  Bounteous  madam. 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 
He  's  never  anything  but  your  true  servant. 

Des,  O,  sir,  I  thank  you.  You  do  love  my  lord : 
You  have  known  him  long :  and  be  you  well  assured 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  off 
Than  in  a  politic  distance. 

Cos,  Ay,  but,  lady, 

That  policy  may  either  last  so  long. 
Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet, 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance, 
That,  I  being  absent,  and  my  place  supplied, 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  service. 

Des,  Do  not  doubt  that :  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place :  assure  thee. 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendship  I  '11  perform  it 
To  the  last  article.     My  lord  shall  never  rest; 
I  '11  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience  : 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shiift: 
I  '11  intermingle  everything  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit.   Therefore  be  meny,  Cassio; 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Enter  Othello  and  Iaoo,  at  a  £tlaMce. 

EmiL  Madam,  here  comes 

My  lord. 

Cos,  Madam,  I  'U  take  my  leave. 

Des,  Why,  stay, 

And  hear  me  speak. 

Cat,  Madam,  not  now :  I  am  very  ill  at  ease; 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 

Des.  Well,  do  your  discretion.  lExit  Cassio. 

Iago,  Ha !  I  like  not  that. 

0th,  What  dost  thou  say  f 

Iago,  Nothing,  my  lord :  or  if— I  know  not  what. 

0th,  Was  not  that  Cassio  parted  from  my  wife! 

logo,  Cassio,  my  lord?  No,  sure,  I  cannot  think  it, 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like, 
Seeing  you  coming. 

0th,  I  do  believe  't  was  he. 

Des,  How  now,  my  lord  7 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

0th,  Who  is 't  you  mean  ? 

Des,  Why,  your  lieutenant  Cassio.   Good  my 
lord, 
If  I  have  any  grace  or  power  to  move  you, 
His  present  reconciliation  take : 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face. 
I  pr'ythee  call  him  back. 

0th,  Went  he  hence  now  t 

Des.  Ay,  sooth ;  so  humbled, 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  ivith  mc : 
I  suffer  with  him.     Good  love,  call  bim  back. 
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Otk.  Not  now,  iweet  DeidemoDD :  some  t 

D«,  But  Bhall  't  be  Bhortly ! 
out.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 

Det.  Shall 't  be  to-night  at  supper? 
Olh.  No,  not  to-night. 

De$.  To-morrow  dinner,  then? 
Olh.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home  : 

I  meet  the  captaini  at  the  citadel. 
Dei.  Why  then,  tj>-morrow  night ;  or  Tut 


Or  Tuesday   : 


'  Wednesday 


I  pray  tliee,  name  the  time ;  but  let  it  not 
Eiceed  three  days.     In  faith,  he  'a  penitent : 
And  yet  Wa  trespass,  in  our  common  reason 
(Save  that  they  say  the  wara  must  make  examples 
Out  of  their  best),  is  not  almost  a  faull 
To  incur  a  privata  check.     When  shall  he  come? 
TeU  me,  Otbello.     I  wonder  in  my  soul 
What  you  could  ask  me  that  1  should  deny, 
Or  stand  so  mammering  on.     What!  Mii 

That  came  a  wooing  with  you ;  and  so  many 

When  1  have  spoke  of  you  djsprusingly. 
Hath  la'en  your  part :  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in!    Trust  me,  I  could  do  mucli,- 


[ichael 


0th.  Pr'y  thee,  no  more:  let' him  come  when 
he  will : 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Dei.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon  : 

'T  is  aa  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm ; 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person.     Nay,  when  I  have  a  »uit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
It  shall  be  fuU  of  poize  and  difliculty, 
And  fearfiil  to  be  granted. 

0th.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing  : 

Whereon,  1  do  beseech  thee  grant  me  this, 
To  leave  me  but  a  Utile  to  myself. 

Dei.  Shall  I  deny  you?  no.  Farewell,  mylord. 
Och.  Farewell,  my  Desdemona :  1  will  come 

to  thee  straight. 
Cm.  Emilia,  come.— Be  it  aa   your  fandea 
teach  you  : 
Whate'eryoube.I  am  obedient.  [£ji(tri/AE«iLi*. 
Olh.  Excellent  wretch!  Perdition  cateh  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  thee!  and,  when  I  love  tUee  not. 
Chaos  ia  come  again. 
Togo.  My  noble  lord, — 
Olh.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago? 

Jago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  wooed 
my  lady. 
Know  of  your  love? 
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0th.  He  did,  from  first  to  last.  Why  dost  thou  ask? 

lago.  Hut  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought : 
No  further  harm. 

0th.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago.   I  did  not  think  he  had  heen  acquainted 
with  her. 

Olh.  O  yes;  and  went  hetwcen  us  very  oft. 

lago.  Indeed? 

0th.  Indeed  !    ay,    indeed. — Discern'st   thou 
aught  in  that? 
la  lie  not  honest? 

lugo.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Honest ! — Ay,  honest. 

lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  think? 

lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Think,  my  lord  ! 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
'I'oo  hideous  to  he  shewn. — ^Thou  dost  mean  some- 
thing : 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now, — Thoulik'dst  not  that, 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife.    What  didst  not  like  ? 
And  when  I  told  thee  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In   my  whole  course  of  wooing,    thou  criedst, 

"  Indeed?" 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.     If  thou  dost  love  me, 
Shew  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

0th.  I  think  thou  dost : 

And,  for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them 

breath, 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  mc  the  more : 
For  such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom ;  but  in  a  man  that 's  just, 
They  are  close  denotements  working  from  the  heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Cassio, 

I  dare  be  sworn  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 

0th.  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem ; 

Or,  those  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  seem  none. 

0th.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 
lago.  Why  then,  I  think  Cassio 's  an  honest  man. 

0th.  Nay,  yet  there  's  more  in  this : 
I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  thou  dost  ruminate ;  and  give  thy  worst  of 

thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me  : 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  all  that  slaves  are  free  to. 
Utter  my  thoughts !     Why,  say  they  are  vile  and 
false, — 


As  where  's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not? — who  has  a  breast  so  pure 
Hut  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  lects  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

0th.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  tby  friend,  I  ago. 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wronged,  and  mak'st  his 

ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  I  do  beseech  3'ou, 

Though  I  perchance  am  vicious  in  my  guess 
(As  I  confess  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses ;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not), — I  entreat  you  then. 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conjects, 
You  'd  take  no  notice ;  nor  build  yoiurself  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance. 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good. 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

lago.  Good  name,  in  man  and  woman,  dear 
my  lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls: 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash :  't  is  some- 
thing, nothing ; 
'T  was  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thou- 
sands : 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  '11  know  thy  thought. 

lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  't  is  in  my  custody. 

0th.  Ha! 

lago.  O  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy: 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.   That  cuckold  lives  in  hliss, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger : 
But  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves ! 

0th.  O  misery ! 

lago.  Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough : 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

0th.  Whyj  why  is  this? 

Think'st  thou  I  'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions?    No :  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
Is — once  to  be  resolved.  Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufHicate  and  blown  surmises. 
Matching  thy  inference.     Tis  not  to  make  me 

jealous, 
To  say  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company; 
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Is  free  of  speech ;  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well : 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous. 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear  or  doubt  of  her  revolt : 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me.     No,  I  ago : 
I  '11  see  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove : 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealousy. 

lago.  I  am  glad  of  this ;  for  now  I  shall  have 
reason 
To  shew  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound. 
Receive  it  from  me : — I  speak  not  yet  of  proof : — 
Look  to  your  wife ;  observe  her  well  with  Cassio : 
Wear  your  eye  thus, — not  jealous,  nor  secure. 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature, 
Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abused :  look  to 't. 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well : 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  shew  their  husbands :  their  best 

conscience 
Is  not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown. 

0th,  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

Itigo.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you ; 
And  when  she  seemed  to  shake  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  loved  them  most. 

Oih.  And  so  she  did. 

logo.  Why,  go  to,  then  : 

She  that  so  young  could  give  out  such  a  seeming, 
To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up  close  as  oak, — 
He  thought  't  was  witchcraft : — ^but  I  am  much 

to  blame : 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon. 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oik,  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago,  I  see  this  hath  a  little  dashed  your  spirits. 

0th,  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

lago.  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love. — But  I  do  see  you  are 

moved : 
I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues  nor  to  larger  reach 
Than  to  suspicion. 

0th,  I  will  not. 

lago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.  Cassio  's  my  worthy 

friend : — 
My  lord,  I  see  you  are  moved. 

Oih,  No,  not  much  moved  : 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona  's  honest. 

lago.  Long  live  she  so :  and  long  live  you  to 
think  so. 

Oth.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself, — 

logo.  Ay,  there  's  the  point : — as  (to  be  bold 
with  you) 


Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree ; 
Whereto  we  see  in  all  things  nature  tends : 
Foh !  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank, 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural : — 
But  pardon  me  :  I  do  not  in  position 
Distinctly  speak  of  her :  though  I  may  fear, 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms, 
And,  happily,  repent. 

Oth,     Farewell,  farewell. 
If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more : 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe.    Leave  me,  lugo. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [  Going. 

Oth.  Why  did  I  marry  ? — This  honest  creature, 
doubtless, 
Sees  and  know  more,  miich  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  would  I  might  entreat  your 
honour 
To  scan  this  thing  no  further :  leave  it  to  time. 
And  though  it  be  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place 
(For  sure  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability). 
Yet  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  awhile. 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means. 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
'With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity  : 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that.    In  the  meantime. 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears 
(As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear  I  am), 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 

Oth.  Fear  not  my  government 

logo,  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [£xi7. 

Oth.  This  fellow  's  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  leam6d  spirit, 
Of  human  dealings. — If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
I  'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune. — Haply  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have  :  or,  for  I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years ; — yet  that 's  not  much  : — 
She  's  gone ;  I  am  abused ;  and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loath  her. — O  curse  of  marriage. 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites !  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others'  uses.  Yet  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones; 
Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  ba.sc  : , 
'T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death  : 
Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us, 
When  we  do  quicken. — Desdemona  comes : 

Enter  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

If  she  be  false,  O  then  heaven  mocks  itself! — 
I  '11  not  believe  it. 

Des.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 
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Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

0th,  I  am  to  blame. 

Des.  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint  ?  are  you  not 
well  I 

0th.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Des.  Faith,  that 's  with  watching  ;  't  will  away 


agam : 


Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

0th.  Your  napkin  is  too  little  : 

[He  puts  the  handkerchief  from  hinij  and 
it  drops. 
Let  it  alone.    Come,  I  '11  go  in  with  you. 

Des.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 
[Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 

Emil.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin  : 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor. 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Wooed  me  to  steal  it ;  but  she  so  loves  the  token 
(For  he  conjured  her  she  would  ever  keep  it), 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her. 
To  kiss  and  talk  to.  F 11  have  the  work  ta*en  out, 
And  give  it  lago : 

What  he  *11  do  with  it,  heaven  knows,  not  I ; 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 

Enter  I  ago. 

/o^o.  How  now !  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 

Emil.  Do  not  you  chide :  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 

logo.  A  thing  for  me  ?  It  is  a  common  thing, — 

EmU.  Ha! 

lago.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 

EmU.  O,  is  that  all?  What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  same  handkerchief? 

lago.  What  handkerchief? 

Emil.  What  handkerchief  ? 
Why  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona  ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  mc  steal. 

logo.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Emit.  No,  faith ;  she  let  it  drop  by  negligence ; 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took  it  up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 

lago.  A  good  wench  :  give  it  me. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with  it,  that  you  have 
been  so  earnest 
To  have  me  filch  it? 

lago.  Why,  what 's  that  to  you  ? 

[Snatching  it. 

EmU.  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  import, 
Give  it  me  again.     Poor  lady !  she  '11  run  mad 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

lago.  Be  not  you  known  of 't:  I  have  use  for  it. 
Go,  leave  me.  [Exit  Emilia. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it.     Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 


As  proofs  of  holy  writ.  This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison : 
DaiiG^erous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poisons, 
VV  hich  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste ; 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  say  so: 
Look  where  he  comes! — Not  poppy,  nor  mai>- 

dragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  Ha,  ha!  false  to  me?  to  me? 

lago.  Why,  how  now,  general?  no  more  of  that 

0th.  A  vaunt ;  be  gone !  thou  hast  set  me  on 
the  rack : 
I  swear  't  is  better  to  be  much  abused. 
Than  but  to  know  *t  a  little. 

lago.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

Ofh.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of 
lust? 
I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harmed  not  mc : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry : 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips. 
He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he  's  not  robbed  at  all, 

lago.  1  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

0th.  I  had  been  happy  if  the  general  camp, 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known. — O  now,  for  ever. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind :  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumid  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue !  O,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner  ;  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war! 
And  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell ! — Othello's  occupation 's  gone  ! 

fago.  Is  it  possible  ?     My  lord, — 

0th.  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a 
whore  : 
Be  sure  of  it;  give  me  the  ocular  proof; 

[  Taking  him  hy  the  throat. 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul. 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  answer  my  waked  wrath. 

lago.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

0th,  Make  me  to  see  it :  or,  at  the  least,  so 
prove  it 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or  woe  upon  thy  life  \ 

lago.  My  noble  lord, — 

0th.  If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorse  : 
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Od  hoiror't  head  horrors  accamulaCe : 
Da  deedi  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed : 
For  nothing  caiut  thou  to  damnation  add 
Grekter  than  thai ! 

logo.  O  grace !  O  heaven  defetid  me ! 

Are  jou  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul  or  sense  ? — 
God  be  with  you :  take  mine  office. — 0  wretched 

fool, 
That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  ] — 

0  monstrous  world  1  Take  note,  take  note,0  world. 
To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe. — 

1  thank  you  for  thu  profit ;  and  from  hence 

1 11  love  no  [riend,  since  love  breeds  such  offence. 

Otk,  Nay,  stay. — Thou  shouldst  be  honest. 

I'go.  I  should  be  wise  ;  for  honesty  's  a  fool, 
And  losei  that  it  works  for. 

0th.  By  the  world, 

1  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not; 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not : 
1 11  have  some  proof.  Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 


As  Diaii's  visiige,  is  now  be^iinied  and  black 
As  mine  own  face. — If  there  be  cords  or  knives, 
Poison  or  (ire,  or  siifTocating  streams, 
J  II  not  endure  it.— Would  I  were  satisfied ! 

lago.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion  : 
1  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  satisfied  1 

0th.  Would!  nay,  I  will. 

lago.   And  may.    But,howi  how  satisfied,  my 
lord? 
Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on : 
Behold  her  tupped  1 

0th.  Death  and  damnation  !     O! 

lago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think, 
Tu  bring  them  to  that  prospect :  damn  them  then. 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster, 
.  More  than  their  own !— What  then  j  hon  then  ? 
What  shall  I  say?     Where  's  saUsfaction  ? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this, 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys, 
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As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet  I  say, 
If  imputation  and  strong  circumstances, 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth, 
Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  may  have  it. 

0th,  Give  me  a  living  reason  she  's  disloyal. 

lago.  I  do  not  like  the  office : 
But  sith  I  am  entered  in  this  cause  so  far, 
Pricked  to  it  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Cassio  lately ; 
And  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  afl'airs ; 
One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio  : 
In  sleep  I  heai'd  him  say, — "  Sweet  Desdemona, 
Let  us  be  wary ;  let  us  hide  our  loves  !** 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe  and  wring  my  hand, 
Cry, — "O,  sweet  creature !"  and  then  kiss  me  hard. 
As  if  he  plucked  up  kisses  by  the  roots, 
That  grew  upon  my  lips  :  then  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sighed  and  kissed;  and  then 
Cried, — "  Cursed  fate,thatgave  thee  to  the  Moor!" 

0th,  O  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

lago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

0th.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion. 

lago.  'T  is  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a 
dream  : 
And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs. 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

0th.  I  *11  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

lago.  Nay,  but  be  wise :  yet  we  see  nothing  done : 
She  may  be  honest  yet.     Tell  me  but  this : 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

0th.  I  gave  her  such  a  one ;  't  was  my  first  gift. 

lago.  I  know  not  that :  but  such  a  handkerchief 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

0th.  If  it  be  that,— 

logo.  If  it' be  that,  or  any  that  was  her's. 
It  speaks  against  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

0th.  O,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives : 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge  ! 
Now  do  I  see  *t  is  true. — Look  here,  lago ; 
All  my  fond  love  thus  I  do  blow  to  heaven  : 
*T  is  gone. — 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell ! 
Yield  up,  O  love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne, 
To  tyrannous  hate !  Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  't  is  of  aspics'  tongues ! 

lago.  Pray,  be  content. 

0th.  O,  blood,  lago,  blood ! 

lago.  Patience,  I  say :  your  mind,  perhaps, 
may  change. 

0th.  Never,  lago.     Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 


Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont ; 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven. 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow      [^Kneeh. 
I  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.  Do  not  rise  yet  [^KnctU. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wronged  Othello's  service !  Let  him  command, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 
What  bloody  work  soever — 

0th.  1  greet  thy  love, 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  boun- 
teous. 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to  *t : 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say 
That  Cassio 's  not  alive. 

lago.  My  friend  is  dead ;  't  is  done  at  thy  request : 
But  let  her  live. 

0th.  Damn  her,  lewd  minx !  O,  damn  her ! 

Come,  go  with  me  apart :  I  will  withdraw, 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant 

lago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  f^Ejeetmi. 


Scene  IV. — 7'he  tame. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clown. 

Des*.  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  where  Lieutenant 
Cassio  lies  ? 

Clo.  I  dare  not  say  he  lies  any  where. 

Des.  Why,  man  ? 

Cio.  He  is  a  soldier;  and  for  me  to  say  a 
soldier  lies,  is  stabbing. 

Des.  Go  to :  where  lodges  he ! 

Clo.  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell 
you  where  I  lie. 

Des.  Can  anything  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clo.  1  know  not  where  he  lodges;  and  for 
me  to  devise  a  lodging,  and  say  he  lies  here,  or 
he  lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  my  own  throat 

Des.  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edified 
by  report? 

Clo.  I  will  catechise  the  world  for  him :  that 
is,  make  questions,  and  by  them  answer. 

Des.  Seek  him;  bid  him  come  hitlier:  tell 
him  I  have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and 
hope  all  will  be  well. 

Clo.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of 
man's  wit;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the 
doing  it.  [£»'!. 
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DeM,  Where  should  I  lose  that  handkerchief, 
Emilia  ? 

EvnL  I  know  not,  madam. 

Des,  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  of  crusadoes.     And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  iU  thinking. 

Emit,  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

De»,  Who,  he?  I  think  the  sun  where  he  was  bom 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

Emil.  Look  where  he  comes. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now  till  Cassio 
Be  called  to  him. — How  is  *t  with  you,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  Well,  my  good  lady  :— [^»i<ie]  O,  hard- 
ness to  dissemble ! — 
How  do  you,  Desdemona? 
i)f#.  Well,  my  good  lord. 
0th.    Give   me  your  hand. — This  hand   is 

moist,  my  lady. 
De».  It  yethasfeltno  age,  nor  known  no  sorrow. 
0th.  This  argues  fruitfulness  and  liberal  heart : 
Hot,  hot,  and  moist.   This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer. 
Much  castigation,  exercise  devout : 
For  here 's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.     'T  is  a  good  hand ; 
A  frank  one. 

De$.  You  may,  indeed,  say  so ; 

For  't  was  that  hand,  that  gave  away  my  heart. 
0th.  A  liberal  hand.     The  hearts  of  old  gave 
hands; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — hands,  not  hearts. 
Dt9.   I  cannot  speak  of  this.     Come   now, 

your  promise. 
0th.  What  promise,  chuck  ? 
Dei.  I  have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak  with 

you. 
Oih.  I  have  a  salt  and  sullen  rheum  offends  me : 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 
Dea.  Here,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  which  I  gave  you. 
Det,  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

0th.  Not? 

Dei.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  is  a  fault : 

That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give : 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people.     She  told  her,  while  she 

kept  it 
'T  would  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love :  but  if  she  lost  it. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  spirits  should  hunt 


After  new  fancies.     She,  dying,  gave  it  me : 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive, 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  so :  and  take  heed  of  % 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye : 
To  lose  or  give  't  away,  were  such  perdition 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 

Dei.  Is  it  possible  ? 

0th.  T  is  true.  There's  magic  in  the  web  of  it: 
A  sibyl,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  make  two  hundred  compasses, 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sewed  the  work : 
The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silk : 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skilful 
Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Dei.  Indeed !  is  't  true  ? 

0th,  Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  to  't  well. 

Dei.  Then  '  would  to  heaven  that  I  had  never 
seen  it. 

Olh.  Ha!  wherefore? 

Dei.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startinglyand  rash? 

0th.  Is 't  lost  ?  is 't  gone  7     Speak,  is  't  out  of 
the  way  ? 

Des.  Heaven  bless  us ! 

0th.  Say  you? 

Dea.  It  is  not  lost :  but,  what  an  if  it  were? 

0th.  Ha! 

Des.  I  say,  it  is  not  lost. 

0th.  Fetch  it ;  let  me  see  it. 

Des.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir,  but  I  will  not  now : 
This  is  a  trick  to  put  me  from  my  suit. 
I  pray,  let  Cassio  be  received  again. 

0th.  Fetch  me  that  handkerchief. — My  mind 
misgives. 

Des,  Come,  come : 
You  11  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

0th.  The  handkerchief! 

Des.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio. 

0th.  The  handkerchief! 

Des.  A  man  that,  all  his  time,  ^ 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortune  on  your  love ; 
Shared  dangers  with  you ; — 

0th.  The  handkerchief? 

Des.  In  sooth  you  are  to  blame. 

0th.  Away!  [Exit, 

Emit.  Is  not  this  man  jealous? 

Des.  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure  there 's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it 

Emil.  'T  is  not  a  year  or  two  shews  us  a  man : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food : 
They  eat  us  hungrily,  and  when  they  are  full, 
They  belch  us. — Look  you!     Cassio  and   my 
husband. 

Enter  Iaoo  and  Cassio. 

logo.  There  is  no  other  way ;  't  is  she  must  do 't : 
And  lo,  the  happiness !    Go,  and  importune  her. 
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Des.  How  now,  good  Cassio ;  what 's  the  news 
with  you  ? 

Cas.  Madam,  my  former  suit.  I  do  bcpcech  you 
That,  by  your  virtuous  means,  I  may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  duty  of  my  heart 
Entirely  honour.     I  would  not  be  delayed  : 
If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind, 
That  neither  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows, 
Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity, 
Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again, 
But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit : 
So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forced  content. 
And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course, 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Des,  Alas !  thrice-gentle  Cassio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune  : 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord ;  nor  should  I  know  him 
Were  he  in  favour  as  in  humour  altered. 
So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified 
As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best, 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure 
For  my  free  speech.  You  must  a  while  be  patient : 
What  I  can  do,  I  will ;  and  more  I  will 
Than  for  myself  I  dare.     Let  that  suffice  you. 

lago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

EmU,  He  went  hence  but  now ; 

And  certainly  in  strange  unquietness. 

lago.  Can  he  be  angry?  I  have  seen  the  cannon 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air ; 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puffed  his  own  brother: — and  can  he  be  angry? 
Something  of  moment,  then.  I  will  go  meet  him : 
There  's  matter  in  't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Des,  I  pr'y  thee,  do  so. — Something,  sure,  of 
state,  [^Exit  I  ago. 

Either  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatched  practice 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, 
Had  puddled  his  clear  spirit :  and  in  such  cases 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.  T  is  even  so : 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  sense 
Of  pain.     Nay,  we  must  think  men  are  not  gods ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observances 
As  fit  the  bridal. — Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am) ' 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul : 
But  now  I  find  I  had  suborned  the  witness. 
And  he 's  indicted  falsely. 

EmU.  Pray  heaven  it  be  state  matters,  as  you 
think  ; 
And  no  conception  nor  no  jealous  toy 
Concerning  you. 

Des,  Alas,  the  day  !  I  never  gave  him  cause. 

EmU,  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered  so  : 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause  ; 


But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous.     T  ia  a  monster 
Begot  upon  itself,  bom  on  itself. 

Des.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  from  Othello's 

mind ! 
EmU.  Lady,  amen. 

Des.  I  will  go  seek  him. — Cassio,  walk  here- 
about : 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I  '11  move  your  suit. 
And  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uttermost. 
Cas.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

[^Exeunt  Drsdeiiona  and  EsiiLrA. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian,  Save  you,  friend  Cassio ! 

Cas.  What  make  you  from  home  ? 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca  ? 
r  faith,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. 

Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging, Cassio. 
What,  keep  a  week  away !  seven  days  and  nights ; 
Eight-score  eight  hours?  and  lovers'  absent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight-score  times : 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Cas,  Pardon  me,  Bianca  : 

1  have  this   while   with  leaden  thoughts  been 

pressed ; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time, 
Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.     Sweet  Bianca, 
[^Giving  her  Desdemona's  handkerchief. 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian,  O,  Cassio,  whence  came  this? 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend. 
To  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause : 
Is  it  come  to  this  ?     Well,  well. 

Cas,  Go  to,  woman ! 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teetb. 
From  whence  you  have  them.  You  are  jealous  now 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress,  some  remem- 
brance : 
No,  in  good  truth,  Bianca. 

Bian,  Why,  whose  is  it? 

Cas,  I  know  not,  sweet :  I  found  it  in  my  cham- 
ber. 
I  like  the  work  well :  ere  it  be  demanded 
(As  like  enough  it  will),  I  'd  have  it  copied. 
Take  it,  and  do  't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian.  Leave  you  !  wherefore  ? 

Cas.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman ed. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Ca^,  Not  that  I  love  you  not 

Bian,  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
And  say  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night. 

Cas.  T  is  but  a  little  way,  that  I  can  bring  you, 
For  I  attend  here :  but  I  'U  see  you  soon. 
Bian,  'Tis  very  good :  I  must  be  circumstanced. 

lExeuni. 
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Scene  l.Sefore  the  Catllt. 
Enter  Othello  and  l^ao. 

logo.  Will  you  think  bo! 

Otk.  Think  lo,  lago! 

Itigo.  What, 

To  fciuin  private  t 

Otk.  An  nnauthoriied  kiu. 

logo.  Or  to  he  naked  with  her  fiiend  abed, 
An  hour  or  more,  not  meaning  any  haim  I 

Otk.  Naked  abed,  lago,  and  not  mean  harm  I 
It  i*  hypoduy  agaitut  the  devil : 
They  that  mean  rirtuonily,  and  yet  do  lO, 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempti,  and  they  tempt 

logo.  So  they  do  nothing,  't  is  a  venial  dip : 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief, — 

Otk.  What  then? 

lago.  Why,   then,   'tie  hen,  my  lord;    and 
being  hers, 
She  may,  I  think,  bestow 't  on  any  man. 

0th.  She  i>  protectress  of  her  honour  too ; 
Hay  *be  give  that  ? 

logo.  Her  boDotir  is  an  essence  that 's  not  seen ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 
But,  for  the  handkerchief,— 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have 
forgot  it  I 
Than  saidsl — O,  it  comet  o'er  mj  memory 
Ai  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding  to  all — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

logo.  Ay,  what  of  that  T 

Olh.  That 's  not  so  good,  now. 

Itgo.  What  if  I  had  said  1  had  seen  him  do 
you  wrong  f 
Or  heard  him  say — (as  knaves  be  such  abroad, 
Who  hanng,  by  their  own  importunate  euit, 
Or  Tolimtary  dotage  of  some  mistress. 


Convinced  or  supplied  them,  cannot  choose 
But  they  must  blab), — 

Olh.  Hath  he  said  anything  ? 

logo.  He  hath,  my  lord :   but,  be  you  well 
assured, 
No  more  than  he  '11  unswear. 

Olh.  What  hath  he  said? 

loffo.  'Faith,  that  he  did — I  know  not  what 
he  did. 

Olh.  Whnt;  what? 

Olh.        With  her? 

logo.  With  her ;  on  her :  what  you  will. 

Of  A.  Lie  -ritb  her !  lie  on  her  I — We  say,  lie 
on  her,  when  they  belie  her.  Lie  with  her  I 
that 's  fiilsi.  i:e. — Handkerchief, — confessions, — 
handkerchief !— To  confess,  and  be  hanged  for 
his  labour. -rFint,  to  be  hanged,  and  then  to 
confess : — I  tremble  at  it.  Nature  would  not 
invest  hers  '  in  such  shadowing  passion,  without 
some  instruct  n.  It  ii  not  words  that  shake  me 
thus. — Pish ! — .loses,  ears,  and  lips ; — Is  it  pos- 
sible?— Confess t — Handkerchief! — 0  devil! 

\_FaUt  in  a  trance. 

logo.  Work  on. 
My  medicine,  work  I     Thus  credulous  fools  are 

caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus, 
All  guiltless  meet  reproach.— What,  ho  I  my  lord ! 

Enter  Cassio. 
My  lord,  1  say !  Othello ! — How  now,  Cassio  I 

Cat.  What  is  the  matter? 

lago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy: 
This  is  his  second  iit;  he  liud  one  yesterday. 

Cat.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

lago.  No,  forbear : 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course  : 


If  not,  lie  foams  at  mouth,  and  by-and-by 
Braaka  out  to  aavage  madness.     Look,  he  stirs : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  vliile ; 
ile  will  recover  straight :  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you. — 

[Exit  Cmsio. 
How  ia  it,  general!  have  you  not  hurt  your  head! 

OlA.  Dost  thou  mock  me? 

lago.  I  mock  you !  no,  by  heaven : 

"Would  you  woiUd  bear  your  fottunea  like  a  man. 

Olh.  A  homed  man 's  a  motuter  and  a  beast. 


/ago.  There  'b  many  a  beast,  then,  in  a  popu- 
lous city ; 
And  many  a  civil  monster, 

Otb.  Did  he  confess  it! 

lago.  Good  air,  be  a  inan  : 

Think  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yiAed, 
May  draw  with  you.    There  "s  miiliona  now  alite 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar :  your  case  ia 

better. 
O,  'til  the  Bpite  of  hell,  the  fiend's 


'.m. 


To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch, 

And  to  Buppoae  her  chaste ! — No,  let  me  know  ; 

And.knowingwhatlam,  IknowwhatBheahallbe. 

0th.  0,  thou  art  wise  :  'tis  certain. 

/ago.  Stand  you  awhile  apart ; 

Conlina  younelf  but  in  a  patient  list. 
Whilst  you  were  here,  ere  while  mad  with  your 

grief 
(A  passion  mott  un suiting  such  a  man), 
Cassio  came  hither :  I  shifted  him  away, 
And  laid  good  'icuse  upon  your  ecstasy  : 
Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me ; 
The  which  he  promised.    Do  hut  encave  yourself. 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibei,  and  notable  Bcoms, 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  hia  face; 


For  ]  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anetr. 
Where,  how,  how  oil,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife : 
I  say,  but  mark  hia  gesture.     Many,  patience; 
Or  I  ahall  say  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen. 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

0th.  Dost  thou  hear,  lagot 

I  will  be  found  moat  cunning  in  my  patience; 
But  (dost  thou  hear)  most  bloody, 

/ago.  Tliat  'a  not  amiss ; 

But  vet  keep  time  in  all.    Will  you  vithdnv! 

CO... 

Now  will  I  question  Castio  of  Bianca, 
A  housewife  that,  by  selling  her  desires, 
Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes :  it  is  a  ere 
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That  dotes  on  CaMio,--as  't  b  the  strumpet's  plague 
To  beguHe  many,  and  be  beguiled  by  one : 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excess  of  laughter. — ^Here  he  comes. 
As  he  shall  smQe,  OtheUo  shall  go  mad ; 
And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's smiles,  ge8tures,and  light  behaviour, 

Re-enter  Cassio. 

Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant  ? 

Cof  .  The  worser  that  you  give  me  the  addition 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

loffo.  Fly  Desdemona  well,and  you  are  sure  oft. 
Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  power, 

[Speakmff  lower. 
How  quickly  should  you  speed ! 

Cos.  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

0th,  Look,  how  he  laughs  already !     [^Aeide. 

logo.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 

Cm.  Alas,  poor  rogue,  I  diink,  i' faith,  she 
l(}ves  me. 

Olh,  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out. 

\^Ande. 

logo.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  f 

0th,  Now  he  importunes  him 

Totellit  o'er : — ^go  to ;  well  said, well  said.  \^Atide. 

logo.  She  gives  it  out  that  you  shall  many  her : 
Do  you  intend  it? 

Cat,  Ha,  ha,  hal 

Olh,  Do  you  triumph,  Roman?  do  you  triumph? 

[Aeide. 

Cat,  I  marry  her ! — what  ?  a  customer !  I  pr'y- 
thee,  bear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think 
it  so  unwholesome.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0th,  So,  so,  so,  so :  they  laugh  that  win.  lAtide. 

logo,  *Faith,  the  cry  goes  that  you  shall  marry 
her. 

Cat,  Pr'ythee,  say  true. 

logo,  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

OM.  Have  you  scored  me?    Well.       Inside, 

Cat,  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  she 
ii  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love 
and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

0th,  lago  beckons  me :  now  he  begins  the  story. 

IJtide. 

Cat,  She  was  here  even  now :  she  haunts  me 
in  every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on 
the  sea-bank  with  certain  Venetians ;  and  thither 
comes  this  bauble :  by  this  hand,  she  falls  thus 
about  my  neck, — 

0th.  Crying,  **  O  dear  Cassio !"  as  it  were :  his 
gesture  imports  it  [Atide, 

Cat.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ; 
M)  hales  and  pulls  me :  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0th.  Now  he  tells  how  she  plucked  him  to  my 
chamber : — O,  I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not 
that  dog  I  shall  throw  it  to.  *  lAtide. 


Cat.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 
logo.  Before  me !  look  where  she  comes. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Cat.  'T  is  such  another  fitchew !  marry,  a  per- 
fumed one. — What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting 
of  me? 

Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you ! 
What  did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief 
you  gave  me  even  now?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take 
it  I  must  take  out  the  whole  work ! — A  likely 
piece  of  work  that  you  should  find  it  in  your 
chamber,  and  not  know  who  left  it  there !  This 
is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take  out  the 
work !  There, — give  it  your  hobby-horse :  where- 
soever you  had  it,  I  '11  take  out  no  work  on 't 

Cat.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca?  how  now; 
how  now  ? 

Oih.  By  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handker- 
chief! lAnde. 

Bian,  An  you  11  come  to  supper  to-night,  you 
may :  an  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next 
prepared  for.  [Exit, 

logo.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cat.  'Faith  I  must,  she  '11  rail  in  the  street  else. 

logo.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cat,  'Faith,  I  intend  so. 

logo.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you ;  for  I 
would  very  fain  speaJc  with  you. 

Cat,  Fr'y thee,  come:  will  you? 

lago.  Go  to ;  say  no  more.         [Exit  Cassio. 

0th.  How  shall  I  murder  him,  lago? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  his 
vice? 

0th,  O,  lago ! 

lago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

0th.  Was  that  mine? 

lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand :  and  to  see  how  he 
prizes  the  foolish  woman  your  wife  I  she  gave  it 
him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

0th,  1  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing. — 
A  fine  woman  I  a  fair  woman !  a  sweet  woman  I 

lago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that 

0th.  Ay,  let  her  rot  and  perish,  and  be  damned 
to-night ;  for  she  shall  not  live.  No,  my  heart 
is  turned  to  stone :  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my 
hand. — O,  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature : 
she  might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side,  and  conunand 
him  tasks. 

lago.  Nay,  that 's  not  your  way. 

0th.  Hang  her !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is. — 
So  delicate  with  her  needle  I  An  admirable  musi- 
cian :  O,  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear ! 
Of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention ! 

logo.  She 's  the  worse  for  all  this. 

0th.  O,  a  thousand,  a  thousand  times. — And 
then,  of  so  gentle  a  condition  I 
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lago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

0th.  Nay,  that  'a  certain.  But  yet  the  pity  of 
it,  lago ! — O,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago  I 

lago.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give 
her  patent  to  offend :  for  if  it  touch  not  you,  it 
comes  near  nohody. 

Olh.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes. — Cuckold  me  1 

lago,  O,  't  is  foul  in  her. 

0th.  With  mine  officer  I 

lago.  That 's  fouler. 

0th,  Get  me  some  poison,  lago :  this  night — 
I  'U  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and 
beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again. — ^This  night, 
lago. 

logo.  Do  it  not  with  poison :  strangle  her  in 
her  bed ;  even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

0th.  Good,  good :  the  justice  of  it  pleases : 
very  good. 

lago.  And  for  Cassio,  let  me  be  his  undertaker. 
You  shall  hear  more  by  midnight. 

\_A  trumpet  within. 

0th,  Excellent  good. — What  trumpet  is  that 
same? 

logo.  Something  from  Venice,   sure.      Tis 
Lodovico, 
Come  from  the  Duke :  and  see,  your  wife  is  with 
him. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants. 

Lod.  'Save  you,  worthy  general! 

0th,  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod,  The  Duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet 
you.  [^Gives  him  a  packet, 

0th,  1  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

[Opem  the  packet,  and  reade. 

Dee,  And  what 's  the  news,  good  cousin  Lodo- 
vico? 

lago,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior : 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod,  I  thank  you.  How  does  Lieutenant  Cassio  ? 

lago.  Lives,  sir. 

Det,  Cousin,  there 's  fallen  between  him  and 
my  lord 
An  unkind  breach :  but  you  shall  make  all  well. 

Olh,  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Dee.  My  lord  ? 

Othello  reade. 
"  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will — " 

Lod,  He  did  not  call ;  he  *s  busy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  thy  lord  and  Cassio? 

Dee.  A  most  unhappy  one  :  I  would  do  much 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

0th,  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Dee,  My  lord  ? 

0th,  Are  you  wise  ? 

Dee.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 


Lod,  'May  be  the  letter  moved  him  : 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home, 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Dee,  By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  on 't 

0th,  Indeed? 

Dee,  My  lord? 

0th,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

Dee,  How,  sweet  Othello? 

0th,  Devil!  IStriking  her. 

Dee,  1  have  not  deserved  this. 

Lod,  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believed  in 
Venice, 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  it  'T  is  very  much : 
Make  her  amends :  she  weeps. 

0th,  O  devil,  devU! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears. 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. — 
Out  of  my  sight ! 

Dee,  I  will  not  stay  to  offend  you.  {_Oomg. 

Lod,  Truly,  an  obedient  lady. 
I  do  besefech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

0th,  Mistress — 

Dee.  My  lord? 

0th,  What  would  you  with  her,  sir  ? 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  lord? 

0th,  Ay ;  you  did  wish  that  I  would  make  her 
turn: 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 
And  turn  again :  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep : 
And  she 's  obedient,  as  you  say ;  obedient : 
Very  obedient. — Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  sir, — O  well-painted  paasion ! — 
I  am  commanded  home. — Get  you  away : 
I  '11  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  man- 
date. 
And  will  return  to  Venice. — Hence,  avaant ! 

[^ExU  Desdemona. 

Cassio  shall  have  my  place. — And,  sir,  to-night, 

I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together. 

You  are  welcome,  su:,  to  Cyprus. — Goats  and 

monkeys  I  [^ExU. 

Lod,  Is  this  the  noble  Moor,  whom  our  full 
senate 
Call  all-in-all  sufficient? — ^This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance, 
Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce  ? 

lago.  He  is  much  changed. 

Lod,  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

lago.  He  is  that  he  is :  I  may  not  breathe  my 
censure. 
What  he  might  be  (if  what  he  might  he  is  not), 
I  would  to  heaven  he  were. 

Lod.  What,  strike  his  wife ! 

lago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  so  well :  yet  'would 
I  knew 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst 
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Lod.  Isithuusef 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood. 
And  new-create  this  fault? 

lago.  Alas,  alas  I 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.  You  shall  observe 

him; 
And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so 
That  I  may  save  my  speech.    Do  but  go  after, 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod,  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  deceived  in  him. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — A  Room  m  the  CaHle. 

Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

0th,  You  have  seen  nothing,  then  ? 

EmiL  Nor  ever  heard ;  nor  ever  did  suspect. 

0th,  Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  together. 

EmiL  But  then  I  saw  no  harm ;  and  then  I  heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

0th.  What,  did  they  never  whisper  ? 

EmiL  Never,  my  lord. 

0th,  Nor  send  you  out  o'  the  way  f 

EmiL  Never. 

0th,  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor 
nothing? 

Emit,  Never,  my  lord. 

0th,  That's  strange. 

Emit,  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest, 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake :  if  you  think  other. 
Remove  your  thought :  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head. 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse  I 
For  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true. 
There 's  no  man  happy ;  the  purest  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

0th.       Bid  her  come  hither :  go.  {_ExU  Emilia. 
She  says  enough :  yet  she 's  a  simple  bawd 
That  cannot  say  as  much.    This  is  a  subtle  whore, 
A  closet-lock-and-key  of  villanous  secrets : 
And  yet  she  11  kneel  and  pray :  I  have  seen  her  do 't. 

Be-enter  Emilia,  with  Desdemona. 
Des.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 
0th,  Pray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Dee,  What  b  your  pleasure  ? 
0th.  Let  me  see  your  eyes : 

Look  in  my  face. 
Des,  What  horrible  fancy 's  this  ? 

0th,  Some  of  your  function,  mistress : 

{_To  Emilia. 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door : 
Cough  or  cry  *'hem,"  if  anybody  come. 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery : — nay,  despatch. 

[Exit  Emilia. 


Dee.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  speech 
import? 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words, 
But  not  the  words. 

0th.  Why,  what  art  thou? 

Dee,  Your  wife,  my  lord :  your  true 

And  loyal  wife. 

0th.  Come,  swear  it;  damn  thyself: 

Lest,beinglike  one  of  heaven,the  devils  themselves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee :  therefore  be  double- 
damned  : 
Swear  thou  art  honest 

Dee.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it 

0th.  Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  false  as 
heU. 

Dee.  To  whom,  my  lord?  vrith  whom?    How 
am  I  false  ? 

0th.  O  Desdemona  I — away ;  away ;  away ! 

Dee.  Alas,  the  heavy  day ! — Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back, 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me :  if  you  have  lost  him, 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

0th.  Had  it  pleased  Heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction ;  had  he  rained 
All  kinds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head; 
Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience :  but,  alas  I  to  make  me 
A  fix6d  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at,— 
01  01 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too :  well,  very  well : 
But  there  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart ; 
Where  either  I  must  live  or  bear  no  life ; 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 
Or  else  dries  up :  to  be  discarded  thence  ! 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in  I — turn  thy  complexion 

there. 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubin  : 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell  I 

Dee.  I  hope  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest 

0th.  O,  ay,  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.    O  thou  weed. 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet, 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee, — 'would  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  bom ! 

Dee.  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed? 

0th.  Was  this  fah*  paper,  this  most  goodly  book. 
Made  to  write  **  whore' '  upon  ?— What  committed  ? 
Committed  I — O  thou  public  commoner, 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  bum  up  modesty. 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds  I — What  committed ! 
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HeaveD  slops  the  noae  at  it,  and  the  moon  winkai 
The  bawdy  wind,  Ibat  kisses  all  it  raeels, 
Is  hushed  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 
And  will  not  hear  if. — What  committed  ! — 
Impudent  strumpet  I 

Dei.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

0th.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet? 


Da.  No,  as  I  am  a  Chiiitian : 

If  to  preserre  this  vessel  for  my  lord, 
From  any  other  foul  unlawfiil  touch, 
Be — not  to  be  a  strumpet,  1  am  none. 

Oth,  What,  not  a  whore  I 

Dt:  No,  as  I  shall  be  aaved. 

Olh.  Is  it  possible  f 


Det.  O,  heaven  forgive  us  I 
Oth,  I  cry  you  mercy,  then : 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  mistress, 

Rt-tnUr  EuiLiA. 
That  have  the  office  opposite  to  St.  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell:  you,  you,  ay,  you  I 
We  have  done  our  course  :   there 's  money  for 

your  pains : 
I  pray  yon  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel. 
[Eat. 


Emil.   Alat,  what  does  this  gentleman  con- 

<ow  do  you,  madamf  how  do  you,  ray  good  lady  ? 
Da.  'Faith,  half  asleep. 
Emil.  Good  madam,  what 't  the  matter  witk 

my  lord} 
Da.  With  who! 

Emil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam. 

Da.  Who  is  thy  lordf 
EmiL  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

De$.  I  have  none.  Donot  talk  tome,  Emilii- 
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I  cannot  weep ;  nor  answer  have  I  none. 
But  what  should  go  hy  water.  Pr'y  thee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets :  remember : — 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

EmiL  Here  is  a  change,  indeed !  [£xtV. 

Des.  Tis  meet  £  should  be  used  so,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behaved,  that  he  might  stick 
The  small'st  opinion  on  my  great'st  abuse  ? 

Re-enter  Emilia,  wUk  Iaoo. 

logo.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?    How 
is  it  with  you  7 

De$.  I  cannot  tell.  Those  that  do  teach  young 
sbabes, 
Do  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks : 
He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

logo.  What  *s  the  matter,  bdy  7 

EM,  Alaa,  lago,  my  lord  hath  so  be  whored  her. 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

De»,  Am  I  that  name,  lago  7 

lago.  What  name,  fair  lady  7 

Du,  Such  as  she  says  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

Evdl,  He  called  her  whore  : — a  beggar,  in  his 
drink 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callet. 

logo.  Why  did  he  so  7 

Det,  I  do  not  know :  I  am  sure  I  am  none  such. 

logo.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep.  Alas,  the  day ! 

EnuL  Has  she  forsook  so  many  noble  matches, 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends, 
To  be  called  whore  7  Would  it  not  make  one  weep  7 

Dt$.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

logo,  Beshrew  him  for  it ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  7 

DtM,  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

Emil,  I  will  be  hanged,  if  some  eternal  villain. 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
Have  not  devised  this  slander :  1 11  be  hanged  ebe. 

logo.  Fie,  there  is  no  such  man:  it  is  impossible. 

Det.  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him ! 

EmU,  A  halter  pardon  him ;  and  hell  gnaw  his 
bones ! — 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  7  who  keeps  her 

company  7 
What  place ;  what  time ;  what  form ;  what  like- 
lihood 7 
The  Moor's  abused  by  some  most  viUanous  knave, 
Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow : — 
0  heaven,  that  such  companions  thou  'dst  unfold ; 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world, 
Bven  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

logo.  Speak  within  door. 

EmU,  0,  fie  upon  him !  Some  such  squire  he  was 


That  turned  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without, 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

lago.  You  are  a  fool :  go  to. 

Det,  O  good  lago. 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  7 
Good  friend,  go  to  him;  for,  by  this  light  of 

heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.     Here  I  kneel : — 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love. 
Either  in  discourse  of  thought,  or  actual  deed ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense. 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 
And  ever  wiU, — though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — ^love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me !  Unkindness  may  do  much ; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.     I  cannot  say,  whore ; 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  the  word : 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn, 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

logo,  I  pray  you,be  content ;  't  is  but  his  humour : 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Dea,  If 't  were  no  other, — 

logo.  It  is  but  so,  I  warrant  you.  [TrumpeU, 
Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper  I 
And  the  great  messengers  of  Venice  stay. 
Go  in,  and  weep  not :  all  things  shall  be  well. 
[^Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

Enter  Roderigo. 

How  now,  Roderigo  7 

Rod,  I  do  not  find  that  thou  deal'st  justly 
with  me. 

lago.  What  in  the  contrary  7 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  dofi*st  me  with  some  de- 
vice, lago ;  and  rather  (as  it  seems  to  me  now) 
keep'st  me  from  all  conveniency,  than  suppliest 
me  with  the  least  advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  in- 
deed, no  longer  endure  it :  nor  am  I  yet  persuaded 
to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have  foolishly 
suffered. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo? 

Rod,  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much ;  for  your 
words  and  performances  are  in  no  kin  together. 

Iiigo.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wasted 
myself  out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have 
had  from  me,  to  deliver  to  Desdemona,  would  half 
have  corrupted  a  votarist  You  have  told  me  she 
has  received  them,  and  returned  me  expectations 
and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquittance : 
but  I  find  none. 

lago.  Well :  go  to :  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well  I  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to,  man ; 
nor  'tis  not  very  well.     By  this  hand,  I  say  it  is 
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very  scurvy;  and  begin  to  find  myself  fobbed 
in  It. 

laffo.  Very  well. 

Bod,  I  tell  you  'tis  not  very  well.  I  will 
make  myself  known  to  Desdemona :  if  she  will 
return  me  my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit, 
and  repent  my  unlawful  solicitation :  if  not,  assure 
yourself  I  will  seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

lago.  You  have  said  now. 

Rod.  Ay,  and  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I 
protest  intendment  of  doing. 

lago.  Why,  now  I  see  there  's  mettle  in  thee ; 
and  even  from  this  instant  do  build  on  thee  a  bet^ 
ter  opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand, 
Roderigo:  thou  hast  taken  against  me  a  most 
just  exception ;  but  yet  I  protest  I  have  dealt 
most  directly  in  thy  affair. 

Bod.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared ; 
and  your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judg- 
ment. But,  Roderigo,  if  thou  hast  that  within 
thee  indeed  which  I  have  greater  reason  to  believe 
now  than  ever, — I  mean  purpose,  courage,  and 
valour, — this  night  shew  it :  if  thou  the  next  night 
following  enjoy'st  not  Desdemona,  take  me  from 
this  world  with  treachery,  and  devise  engines  for 
my  life. 

Bod.  WeU,  what  is  it?  is  it  within  reason  and 
compass? 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come 
from  Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  OtheUo*s  place. 

Bod.  Is  that  true  ?  Why,  then  Othello  and  Des- 
demona return  again  to  Venice. 

lago.  O,  no :  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes 
away  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his 
abode  be  lingered  here  by  some  accident :  wherein 
none  can  be  so  determinate  as  the  removing  of 
Cassio. 

Bod.  How  do  you  mean  removing  of  him  ? 

lago.  Why,  by  making  him  incapable  of  Othel- 
lo's place :  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Bod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  7 

lago.  Ay ;  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit  and 
a  right.  He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlot,  and 
thither  will  I  go  to  him : — he  knows  not  yet  of 
his  honourable  fortune.  If  you  will  watch  his 
going  thence  (which  I  shall  fashion  to  fall  out 
between  twelve  and  one),  you  may  take  him  at 
your  pleasure:  I  will  be  near  to  second  your 
attempt,  and  he  shall  fall  between  us.  Come, 
stand  not  amazed  at  it,  but  go  along  with  me :  I 
will  shew  you  such  a  necessity  in  his  death,  that 
you  shall  think  yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him. 
It  is  now  high  supper-time,  and  the  night  grows 
to  waste :  about  it. 

Bod.  I  will  hear  further  reason  for  this. 

logo.  And  you  shall,  be  satisfied.      lExeimi. 


Scene  III. — Another  Boom  m  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  Emilia, 

and  Attendants. 

Lod.  I  do  beseech  you,  air,  trouble  yourself  no 
further. 

0th.  O  pardon  me :  't  will  do  me  good  to  walk. 

Lod,  Madam,  good  night:   I  humbly  thank 
your  ladyship. 

Det.  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 

Olh.  Will  you  walk,  sir?— 

O, — Desdemona, — 

Dee.  My  lord? 

0th,  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  I  will  be 
returned  forthwith :  dismiss  your  attendant  there : 
look  it  be  done. 

Dee.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Othello,  Lodovico,  an^  Attendants. 

Emit.  How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than 
he  did. 

Det.  He  says  he  will  return  incontinent : 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed. 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

Emit.  Dismiss  me ! 

Des.  It  was  his  bidding :  therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu : 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

Emil.  I  would  you  had  never  seen  him ! 

Dee.  So  would  not  I :  my  love  doth  so  approve 
him. 
That  even  his  stubbornness,   his  cheeks,  and 

frowns, — 
Pr'y  thee  unpin  me, — have  grace  and  finvoor  in 
them. 

Emil.  1  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me 
on  the  bed. 

Des.    All 's  one  : — good  father,  how  foolish 
are  our  minds ! — 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'y  thee  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Dee.  My  mother  had  a  maid  called  Barbara: 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he  she  loved  proved  mad, 
And  did  forsake  her.  She  had  a  song  of  "  willow :" 
An  old  thing  't  was,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune. 
And  she  died  singing  it    That  song,  to-night, 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind :  I  have  much  to  do 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side. 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.  Pr'y  thee  despatch. 

Emil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Dea.  No,  unpin  me  here. — 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

EmU.  A  very  handsome  man. 

Dee.  And  he  speaks  well. 

EmiL  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have 
walked  barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his 
nether  lip. 
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DesDEMoNA  lingi. 
Tbe  poor  sou)  S4t  sighing  by  a  Bfcamore  tree, 

Sing  ill  t  green  nillow  ; 
Her  huid  on  her  hosoni,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  willaa,  willow,  willow  : 
Thelreihitreuaa  ran  bj  her,  and  murmured  her  moani; 

Sing  willow,  flie. 
Her  lalt  lean  fell  from  her,  and  aoftened  the  sloncrs. 
Lay  by  these. — 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow. 
Pr'ythee,  hie  thee  :  he'll  come  anon. — 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garl&nd. 
Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  I  approve, — 
Nay,  that 'snot  next.— Haik!  who  la 't  that  knocks? 
Emii.   It  is  the  wind. 

Desdehona  tingi. 
I  called  my  loTe,  false  love ;  but  what  said  he  then  7 

Sing  willow,  fbc 
If  I  court  mo  women,  you  '11  couch  with  mo  men. 
So  get  thee  gone :  good  night.  Mine  eyes  do  itch : 
Doth  that  bode  weeping? 
Emii.  Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Z)«.  I  have  heard  it  said  so, — O,  these  men, 

Dost  thou  in  conscience  think,— tell  me,  Emilia,— 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind? 

Enil.  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Dei.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 
iTorld  ? 

Emii.   Why,  would  not  youl 

Dei.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light  I 

Emit.   Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light : 
1  might  do  't  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

Del.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  oil  the 
world  ? 

Emii.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing :  '[  Is  a  great 
price  for  a  small  vice. 

Dti.  Good  troth,  I  think  thou  wouldst  not 


Emii.  By  my  troth,  I  think  I  should ;  and  nn- 
1  do  't  when  1  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do 
such  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring;  nor  for  measures 
I  of  lawn;  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  cnps,  nor 
:  any  petty  exhibition :  but  for  the  whole  world, — 
'  why,  who  would  not  make  her  husband  a  cuckold 
'  to  make  him  a  monarch  f  I  should  venture  pur- 
gatory for't. 

Dec.  Reshrew  me  if  1  would  do  such  a  wrong 
,   for  the  whole  world, 

Emii,  Why,  the  wrong  la  but  a  wrong  i'  the 
world :  and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour, 
'tis  a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  you  might 
quickly  make  it  right. 

Del.  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 
Emii.  Yes,adozen;  andaamanytothe vantage 
As  would  store  the  world  they  played  for. 
But  I  do  think  it  is  their  husbands'  faults 
If  wives  do  fall.    Say  that  they  slack  their  duties. 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps; 
Or  eUe  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies, 
Tlirowing  restraint  upon  us ;  or  say  they  strike  us. 
Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite; 
Why,  we  have  galls ;  and  though  we  have  seme 

grace. 
Yet  we  have  some  revenge.     Let  husbands  know 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them  :  they  see  and 

And  have  their  palates  both  for  awcct  and  sour. 
As  husbands  have.     Whet  is  it  that  they  do. 
When  they  change  us  for  others?     la  it  sport? 
I  think  it  is:  and  doth  aScctlon  breed  it? 
I  think  it  doth  :  is  't  frailty  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  so  loo.     And  have  not  we  affectiuna ; 
Desires  for  sport ;  and  frailty,  as  men  have  1 
Then  let  them  use  us  well :  else,  let  them  know, 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ilb  uislruct  us  so. 
Dei.  Good  night,  good  night.  Heavcninesuch 
usage  send, 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bod )  but  liy  bad,  mend. 
[Exeunt. 
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Wear  thy  good  rujiier  bare,  and  put  it  liome. 
Quick,  quick ;  fear  noiliiiig :  1  '11  be  at  tby  elbow. 
It  makes  ua,  or  it  mars  iis  :  think  on  tliat, 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Bod.  Be  neai  at  hand :  I  may  miscarry  in 't. 

logo.  Here,  at  thy  hand  :  behold,  and  take  thy 
■Rord.         \_Reliret  to  a  little  dulance. 

Bod.   1  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed ; 
And  yet  he  has  given  me  aatisfying  reasons : — 
'Til  but  a  man  gone : — fortb,  my  sword:  he  dies. 
\^Gof$  lohit  ttand. 

lagn.  I  have  nibbed  this  young  quat  almost  to 
tlie  sense, 
And  he  grows  angry.  Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassia, 
Or  Caaaio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 
Every  way  makei  my  gain  : — live  Roderigo, 
He  colls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels,  that  1  bobbed  from  him. 
As  gifts  to  Desdemona  : 
It  must  not  be:— if  Cassio  do  remain. 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly :  and  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  lo  him :  there  stand  I  in  much  peri] : 
No,  he  must  die. — But  so ;   I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Rod.  I  know  his  gait;  't  is  he :— villain,  thou 

diest! 

\RttAeifTQmldtpott,andmakeia  ^lBlCkit\o. 

Cat.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 

But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  tliou  think'st: — 

I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[2>ni(D«,  and  wouadi  RoDEKloo. 


Bod. 


O,  la 


[Iaoo  nahetfrom  hit  pott,  eait  Cassio 
btkind  in  the  trg,  and  txU. 
Ciu.  I  am  maimed  forever! — Help,  ho!  mur- 
der! murder!  [Falli. 

Enter  Othello,  at  a  dulance. 
Olh.  ThevoiceofCassio;— lagokeepshisword. 
Bod.  O,  villain  that  I  am ! 
Oih.  Hark!  'tis  even  so. 

Cas.  O,  help!  ho!  light!  a  surgeon  I 
Oth.  T  is  he :— O  brave  lego,  honest,  and  just. 
That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  nrong ! 
Thou  teachest  me. — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead, 
And  your  fate  hies  apace.  Strumpet,  1  come : 
Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,  diine  eyes,  are 

blotted : 
Thy  bed,  lust-stained,  shall  with  lusl'i  blood  be 
spotted.  \_Exit  Othello. 

Enter  LoDovtco  and  Ghai 


0,  at  a  dMance. 

Git.  W]iat,ho!  No  watch?  no  pasHgeF  Mur- 
der! murder! 

Gra.'Tissomemischance:thecryiBVerydirefiil. 

Ou.  Ohelp! 

Lod.  Hark ! 

Bod.  O  wretched  villain ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groan: — it  is  a  heavy  niglit. 
These  may  be  counleifeits :  let 's  think 't  unsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Rod.  Nobodycome^thenshalll  bleed todeath. 

Enter  Iado,  ttith  a  Ught. 
Lod.  Hark! 
Gra.  Here 's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  llgbl 

and  weapons. 
lago.  Who's  there!  whose  noise  is  this  that 

cries  ou  murder  T 
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Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

logo.  Did  you  not  hear  a  cry  ? 

Ccu,  Here,  here : — for  heaven's  sake,  help  me ! 

lago.  What's  the  matter? 

Crra,  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

Lod.  The  same,  indeed :  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

lago.  What  are  you  here  that  cry  so  grievously  ? 

Cos.  lago?  O,  I  am  spoiled,  undone  by  villains ! 
Give  me  some  help. 

lago,  O  me,  lieutenant!  what  villains  have  done 
this? 

Cat.  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout, 
And  cannot  make  away. 

logo,  O  treacherous  villains ! — 

What  are  you  there?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

[T'o  LoDovico  and  Gratiano. 

Rod,  O,  help  me  here  I 

Cm.  That 's  one  of  them. 

logo,  O  murderous  slave !  O  villain ! 

[I AGO  ttaha  RODERIGO. 

Rod,  O  damned  lago !  O  inhuman  dog ! — 
O!  O!  O! 

lago.  Kill  men  i'  the  dark ! — Where  be  these 
bloody  thieves? — 
How  silent  is  this  town ! — Ho !  murder !  murder! 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good  or  evil? 

Lod,  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 

lago,  Signior  Lodovico  ? 

Lod,  He,  sir. 

logo,  I  cry  you  mercy.  Here 'sCassio  hurt 

By  villains. 

Gra,  Cassio  ? 

lago.  How  is  it,  brother  ? 

Com,  My  leg  is  cut  in  two, 

lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! — 

Light,  gentlemen :  I  'U  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian,  What  is  the  matter,  ho?  who  is't  that 

cried? 
logo.  Who  is 't  that  cried  ? 
Bian,  O  my  dear  Cassio !  my  sweet  Cassio ! 
O  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio ! 
lago,  O  notable  strumpet ! — Cassio,  may  you 
suspect 
Who  they  should  be  that  have  thus  mangled 
you? 
Ca».  No. 
Gra,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  thus :  I  have  been 

to  seek  you. 
lago.  Lend  me  a  garter : — so. — O,  for  a  chair, 
To  bear  him  easily  hence  ! 

Bian,  Alas,  he  faints ! — O  Cassio, Cassio, Cassio ! 
logo.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. — 
Patience  awhile,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come : 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 


Alas !  my  friend  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo  ?— no : — yes,  sure  : — O  heaven,  Rode- 
rigo! 
Gra,  What,  of  Venice? 
lago.  Even  he,  sir :  did  you  know  him  ? 
Gra,  Know  him  ?  ay. 

lago,   Signior   Gratiano  ? — I  cry  you  gentle 
pardon : 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners, 
That  so  neglected  you. 

Gra,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

lago.  How  do  you,  Cassio  ? — O,  a  chair,  a  chaii' ! 
Gra,  Roderigo! 

lago.  He,  he;  'tis  he. — O,  that's  well  said: 
the  chair. —  [^A  chair  brought  in. 

Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence  : 
1 11  fetch  the  general's  surgeon. — For  you,  mis- 
tress, [To  Bianca. 
Save  you  your  labour. — He  that  lies  slain  here, 

Cassio, 
Was  my  dear  friend':  what  malice  was  between 
you? 
Cas,  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 
lago.  What,  look  you  pale? —     [7b Bianca. 
O,  bear  him  out  o'  the  air. — 
[Cassio  and  Roderigo  are  home  off. 
Stay  you,   good  gentlemen. — Look  you  pale, 

mistress  ? — 
Do  you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  her  eye  ? — 
Nay,  if  you  stare  we  shall  hear  more  anon. — 
Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her : 
Do  you  see,  gentlemen?  Nay,  guiltiness  will  speak. 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil,  'Las,  what's  the  matter?   what's  the 
matter,  husband? 

lago.  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark. 
By  Roderigo  and  fellows  that  are  scaped : 
He  's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

Enul,  Alas,  good  gentleman !  alas,  good  Cassio ! 

lago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. — Pr'y  thee, 
Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supped  to-night : — 
What,  do  you  shake  at  that? 

Bian,  He  supped  at  my  house ;  but  I  there- 
fore shake  not. 

logo,  O,  did  he  so?  I  charge  you  go  with  me. 

EmU,  Fie,  fie  upon  thee,  strumpet ! 

Bian,  I  am  no  strumpet ;  but  of  life  as  honest 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

Emil.  As  I  ?  foh !  fie  upon  thee ! 

lago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let 's  go  see  poor  Cassio 
dressed. — 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell  us  another  tale. — 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  has  happed.— 
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Will  you  go  on,  I  pray  ! — [y/«u/e.] — This  is  the 

night 
That  either  makes  me  or  foredoes  me  quite. 

\_Exeunt. 


ScKNE  II. — A  Bedchamber.    Dehdeuosa  in  bed y 
asleep.    A  light  burning. 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  so\]l : — 
L?t  mc  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  starts ! — 
It  is  the  cause. — Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood  ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

[yWA'^s  off  his  award. 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she  '11  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light ! — 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 
Should  I  repent  me : — but  once  put  out  thy  light, 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume.  When  I  have  plucked 

the  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again  ; 
It  needs  must  wither : — I  '11  smell  it  on  the  tree. 

l_Ki8sing  her. 

0  bulmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  hor  sword ! — One  more,  one 

more. — 
Be  thus  wht'U  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee. 
And  love  thee  after. — One  more,  and  this  the  last : 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  weep. 
But  they  are  cruel  tears.  This  sorrow 's  heavenly ; 
It  strikes  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes. 

Des.  Who's  there?  Othello? 

0th.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord? 

0th.  Have  you  prayed  to-night,  Desdemona? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

0th.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

Des.  Alas,  my  lord,  what  may  you  mean  by  that? 

0th.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief :  I  will  walk  by. 

1  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit : 

No, — Heavenforefend! — I  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 

Des.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

0th.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des.  Then  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me ! 

0th.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

0th.  Humph! 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you ;  for  you  are  fatal  then 


When  your  eyes  roll  80.     Why  I  should  fear  I 

know  not. 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not :  but  yet  I  feel  I  fear. 

0th.  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

0th,  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest. 

Des.  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kills  for 
loving. — 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame. 
These  are  portdnts :  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 
Th^y  do  not  point  on  me. 

0th,  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

Des.  I  will  so : — what 's  the  matter  ? 

0th.  That  handkerchief  which  I  so  loved,  and 
gave  thee, 
Thou  gav'st  to  Cassio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul : 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

0th.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed, 

Take  heed  of  peijury :  thou  *rt  on  thy  deatlibed. 

Des.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

0th,  Yes,  presently : 

Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath 
Cannot  remove  nor  choke  the  strong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withal.    Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  O,  heaven  have  mercy  on  me ! 

0th.  I  say,  amen. 

Des.  And  have  you  mercy  too ! — I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life :  never  loved  Cassio 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  I  might  love.    I  never  gave  him  token. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in  bis 
hand. 

0  perjured  woman !  thou  dost  stone  my  heart, 
And  mak'fit  me  call  what  I  intend  to  do 

A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice. 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Des.  He  found  it,  then  : 

I  never  gave  it  him.     Send  for  him  hither. 
Let  him  confess  a  truth. 

Olh,  He  hath  confessed. 

Des.  What,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  That  he  hath  used  thee. 

Des.  How  ;  unlawfully  ? 

0th.  Ay. 

Des.  He  '11  not  say  so. 

0th.  No ;  his  mouth  is  stopped : 

Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for 't 

Des,  My  fear  interprets,  then : — what,  is  he 

dead? 
0th.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,my  great  revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Des.  Alas !  he  is  betrayed,  and  I  undone. 

0th.  Out,  strumpet!     Weep'st  thou  for  him 
to  my  face  ? 


A\0 


Dtt.  O,  baDish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

Olh,  Down,  slrumjict ! 

Da.  Kill  me  ti>-morrov ;  let  me  live  h>-iiiglil. 

Olh.  Nay,  if  j-ou  strive, — 


But  half  an  hour. 
Being  done, 

But  white  I  uy  one  prayer. 


0th.   Ilistookle.  [lit  imother,  her. 

EmU.  [wiVAinl   My  lord,  my  lord  \  Wliut  lio '. 

iny  lord,  my  lord  ! 
Olh.  What  noise  U  this  ?^Not  dead  1  not  yet 
quite  dead ! 
I  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful : 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  tliy  pain. — 
So,w. 
F.mil.  [leilhin'].  What  hoi  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 
Olh.  WU  a  there? 

£kU.  [nii/iin].  O,  good  my  lord,  I  would  speak 
a  word  with  you. 


Olh,  Yea:^'tia  Emilia: — Ly-and-hy.— She 's 

dtad.— 
'Ti»  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio'a  death  ; 
The  noise  waa  high. — Hh!  no  more  moving! 
Still  as  the  grave,— Shall  she  come  in?  were't 

good?— 
I  think  she  stirs  again  :  no. — What 't  the  beat  ? 
If  she  come  in,  ahe'll  sure  speak  lo  my  wife. 
My  wife !    my  wife !    what  wife  ?      I  have  no 

wife! 
O,  insupportable!  O  heavy  hour! 
Melhinks  it  slioutd  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
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or  sun  and  moon  ;  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Sliould  yawn  at  alteration. 

Emil.  [tt'iV /«'«].  I  do  beseech  you  I  may  speak 
with  you, 
O,  good  my  lord ! 

0th.  I  had  forgot  thee  :— O,  come  in,  Emilia 

Soft ;  by-and-by. — Let  me  the  curtains  draw. — 

Where  art  thou  ?     What 's  the  matter  with  thee 

now?  ^Unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  O,  good  my  lord,  yonder  *8  foul  murder 
done. 

Ofh.  What,  now? 

Emil.  But  now,  my  lord. 

0th.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon: 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was 

wont, 
And  makes  men  mad. 

Emil.  Ca^sio,  my  lord,  has  killed  a  young  Vene- 
tian, 
Called  Roderigo. 

0th.  Roderigo  killed ! 

And  Cassio  killed  ? 

Emil.  No,  Cassio  is  not  killed. 

0th.  Not  Cassio  killed  ? — ^Then  murder  'a  out 
of  tune. 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 

Des.  O,  falsely,  falsely  murdered ! 

Emil.  Alas !  what  cry  is  that  ? 

0th.  That!  what? 

Emil.  Out  and  alas!  that  was  my  lady's  voice. — 
Help,  help !  ho !  help ! — O  lady,  speak  again  : 
Sweet  Desdemona !  O,  sweet  mistress,  speak. 

Des.  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 

Emil.  O,  who  hath  done 

This  deed  ? 

Det.  Nobody:  I  myself :  farewell. 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord.     O,  farewell. 

[Dies. 

0th.  Why,  how  should  she  be  murdered  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  who  knows? 

0th.  You  heard  her  say  herself  it  was  not  I. 

Emil.  She  said  so :   I  must  needs  report  the 
truth. 

0th.  She 's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell : — 
'T  wai?  I  that  killed  her. 

Emil.  O,  the  more  angel  she, 

And  you  the  blacker  devil ! 

0th.  She  turned  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  whore. 

Emil  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 

0th.  She  was  false  as  water. 

Emil.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire  to  say 

That  she  was  false :  O,  she  was  heavenly  true  ! 

0th.  Cassio  did  tup  her:   ask  thy  husband 
else. 
O,  I  were  damned  beneath  all  depth  in  hell. 


But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 

To  this  extremity !     Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

Emil.  My  husband? 

0th.  Thy  husband. 

Emit.  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 

0th.  Ay,  with  Cassio. 

Nay,  had  she  been  true. 
If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I  'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

Emil.  My  husband? 

0th.  Ay ;  *t  was  he  that  told  me  first : 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 

0th.  What  needs  this  iterance,  woman  ?  I  say, 
thy  husband. 

Emil.   O  mistress,  villany  hath  made  mocks 
with  love ! — 
My  husband  say  that  she  was  false  ? 

0th.  He,  woman. 

I  say,  thy  husband.    Dost  understand  the  word? 
My  friend,  thy  husband :  honest,  honest  lago. 

Emil.  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  I  he  lies  to  the  heart : 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

0th.  Ha! 

Emil.  Do  thy  worst. 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven, 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

0th.  Peace,  you  were  best. 

Emil.  Thou  hast  not  half  the  power  to  do  me 
harm 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt     O  gull !  O  dolt! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed, — 
I  care  not  for  thy  sword  :  I  *11  make  thee  known, 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives  :<-Help !  help,  ho !  help ! 
The  Moor  has  killed  my  mistress;  murder!  mur- 
der 1 

Enter  Montano,  Gratiamo,  and  I  ago. 

Mon.  What  is  the  matter  ? — How  now,  general  ? 

Emil.  O,  are  you  come,  lago  ?  you  have  done 
well. 
That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

EmU.  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  beest  a 
man. 
He  says  thou  told'st  him  that  his  wife  was  fidae. 
I  know  thou  didst  not,  thou  'rt  not  such  a  villain : 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

lago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no 
more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

Emil,  But  did  you  ever  tell  him  she  was  false  f 

lago.  I  did. 

Emil.  You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie ; 
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Upon  my  soul,  a  lie ;  a  wicked  lie. — 

She  false  with  Cassio : — did  you  say,  with  Cassio? 

Itigo,  With  Cassio,  mistress.  Go  to,  charm  your 
tongue. 

EmU.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  I  am  bound 
to  speak: 
My  mistress  here  lies  murdered  in  her  bed. 

AU,  O  heavens  forefend  I 

EmU.  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murder  on. 

0th,  Nay,  stare  not,  masters :  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Gra.  T  is  a  strange  truth. 

Man,  O  monstrous  act ! 

Emii,  Villany,  villany,  villany ! 

I  think  upon  % — I  think, — I  smell 't.  O  villany ! 
I  thought  so  then. — 1 11  kill  myself  for  grief. — 

0  villany,  villany ! 

logo.  What,  are  you  mad  1   I  charge  you,  get 
you  home. 

EM.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to 
speak: 
Tis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now. — 
Perchance,  lago,  I  will  ne*er  go  home. 

Otk.  O !  O  !  O  ! 

EmU,  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar : 

For  thou  hast  killed  the  sweetest  innocent 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Otk.  O,  she  was  foul ! — 

1  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle.  There  lies  your  niece, 
Whose  breath,  indeed,  these  hands  have  newly 

stopped. 
I  know  this  act  shews  honible  and  grim. 

Gra.  Poor  Desdemona !  I  am  glad  thy  father 's 
dead : 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain :  did  he  live  now, 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Otk,  Tis  pitiful :  but  yet  lago  knows 
That  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed.  Cassio  confessed  it : 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  rec6gnizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her  :  I  saw  it  in  his  hand  : 
It  was  a  handkerchief;  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

EmU.  0  heaven !  O  heavenly  powers ! 

lago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

Emil,  'Twill  out,  'twill  out ! — 1  hold  my  peace, 
sir  ?  no : 
^0, 1  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  air : 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all, 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I  '11  speak. 

logo.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 

Emil,  I  wiU  not. 

[I AGO  offeri  to  ttab  his  Wife. 
Gra,  Fie !  your  sword  upon  a  woman ! 


EmiL  O  thou  dull  Moor,  thathandkerchief  thou 
speak'st  of 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband : 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness 
(More  than,  indeed,  belonged  to  such  a  trifle), 
He  begged  of  me  to  steal  it 

lago.  Villanous  whore ! 

Emil.  She  give  it  Cassio  1  no,  alas ;  I  found  it, 
And  I  did  give 't  my  husband. 

logo.  Filth,  thou  liest. 

EmU.  By  heaven,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not,  gentle- 
men.— 
O  murderous  coxcomb !  what  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife  ? 

[Iaoo  stabt  Emilia,  then  runs  out. 

0th.  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? — Precious  villain ! 

Gra.  The  woman  falls  !  sure  he  has  killed  his 
wife. 

EmU.  Ay,  ay. — O,  lay  me  by  my  mistress' side. 

Ora.  He 's  gone,  but  his  wife 's  killed. 

Mon.  'Tis  a  notorious  vilkin.    Take  you  this 
weapon. 
Which  1  have  here  recovered  from  the  Moor. 
Come,  guard  the  door  without :  let  him  not  pass 
But  kill  him  rather.  I  '11  after  that  same  villain, 
For  'tis  a  damned  slave. 

[^Exeunt  Montano  and  GaATiANo. 

Oth.  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword : — 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? 
Let  it  go  all. 

EmU,  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady  ? 

Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me  ?  I  will  play  the  swan. 
And  die  in  music: — "  Willow,  willow,  willow." — 
Moor,  she  was  chaste :  she  loved  thee,  cruel  Moon 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss  as  I  speak  true : 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die ; — I  die.        [Dies. 

Oth,  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber : 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain ;  the  ice-brook's  temper : — 
O,  here  it  is. — ^Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 

Gra.  IwUhin^,  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost 
thee  dear : 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

Oth.  Look  in  upon  me,  then,  and  speak  with  me ; 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  7 
Oth.  Behold,  I  have  a  weapon : 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.     I  have  seen  the  day 
That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop : — but,  O  vain  boast! 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  't  is  not  so  now. — 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weaponed : 
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ACT    V. 


OTHELLO,   THE    MOOR   OF  VENICE. 


SCENE  rr. 


Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
And  very  seamark  of  my  utmost  saiL 
Do  you  go  back  dismayed?  't  is  a  lost  fear : 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires  : — where  should  Othello  go? — 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now?     O  ill-starred 

wench, 
Pale  as  thy  smock !  When  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it!  Cold,  cold,  my  girl? 
Even  like  thy  chastity. — 
O  cursed,  cursed  slave ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils, 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds !  roast  me  in  sulphur ! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire ! — 
O  Desdemona !  Desdemona !  dead  ? 
Dead?— O!  O!  O! 

Enter  hoDOVicOj  Montano;  Cassio,  carried  in  a 
chair;  an^  Officers,  with  I aqo^  prisoner, 

Lod,  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate 

man? 
0th,  That  *s  he  that  was  Othello : — here  I  am. 
Lod,   Where  is  that  viper?  bring  the  villain 

forth. 
0th,  I  look  down  towards  his  feet ; — but  that's 
a  fable : — 
If  that  thou  beest  a  devil  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  wounds  Iago. 
Lod,  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 
logo,  I  bleed,  sir ;  but  not  killed. 

0th,  I  am  not  sorry  neither :  I  'd  have  thee 
live; 
For  in  my  sense,  't  is  happiness  to  die. 

Lod,  O  thou  Othello,  that  was  once  so  good, 
Fallen  in  the  practice  of  a  cursed  slave, 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee  ? 

0th,  Why,  anything : 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod,T\ns  wretch  hath  part  confessed  his  villany : 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death  ? 
0th,  Ay. 

Cas.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause. 
0th,  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray  you,  demand  that  demi-devil 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body  ? 
Iago,  Demand  me  nothing :  what  you  know, 
you  know : 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  Bpeak  word. 
Lod,  What,  not  to  pray  ? 
Gra,  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

0th,  Well,  thou  dost  best. 
Lod,  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  be- 
fallen ; 
Which,  aa  I  think,  you  know  not: — ^here  is  a 
letter 


Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo ; 
And  here  another :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

0th,  O  villain ! 

Cas,  Most  heathenish  and  most  gross ! 

Lod.  Now  here  's  another  discontented  paper, 
Found  in  his  pocket  too :  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  villain ; 
But  that  belike  Iago  m  the  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him. 

0th,  O  the  pernicious  caitifT! — 

How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Cas,  I  found  it  in  my  chamber : 

And  he  himself  confessed,  but  even  now, 
That  there  he  dropped  it  for  a  special  purpose 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

0th,  O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

Ccis,  There  is,  besides,  in  Roderigo's  letter, 
How  he  upbraids  Iago  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast :  and  even  but  now  he  spake, 
After  long  seeming  dead, — Iago  hurt  him, 
Iago  set  him  on. 

Lod.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with 
us: 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off, 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  slave, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty 
That  can  torment  him  much  and  hold  him  long, 
It  shall  be  liis.     You  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state. — Come,  bring  him  away. 

0th,  Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they 

know  it : 
No  more  of  that : — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am :  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  :  then  must  you 

speak 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme ;  of  one  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Jddean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one  whose  subdued 

eyes. 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum. — Set  you  down  this : — 
And  say,  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turbaned  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian  and  traduced  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog. 
And  smote  htm — thus.  [Stabs  himself. 

Lod,  O  bloody  period ! 
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Gra.  All  that  ii  apoke  ii  marred. 

Olh.  I  kissed  ihee  ere  I  killed  thee ;— no  way 
but  thii,       [Failing  upon  Desdeuon*. 
Killing  myseir,  lo  die  upon  ■  kiss.  [Diet. 

Cat.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no 
weapon ; 
For  he  waa  great  of  heart. 

Lod.  O  Spartan  dog. 

More  fell  than  anguiah,  hunger,  or  the  lea  1 


Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  thiB  bed:  [7(>Iaoo. 
Tliis  is  thy  work. — The  object  poisoni  light: 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  house. 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  to  you. — To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain  ; 
The  time,  the  place,  tlie  torture,— O  enforce  it ! 
Myself  will  straight  aboard;  and,  to  the  state, 
Tliis  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.  [Exeunt. 


"  One  Michael  Cattio,  a  Florentine, 
A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife.'^ 

Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

If  the  text  in  the  second  line  is  correct,  lago  probably 
means  that  Cassio  is  likely  to  ruin  himself  by  a  marriage 
with  Bianca.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  (act  iv.,  scene  1),  he 
acquaints  Cassio  himself  that  such  a  report  is  in  circulation. 

"  What  teir$t  thou  me  of  robbing  t   This  is  Venice: 
My  house  is  not  a  grange." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  we  are  in  a  populous  city,  not  in  a  lone  house 
where  a  robbery  might  easily  be  committed.  A  grange  is, 
strictly,  the  farm  of  a  monastery ;  but  in  some  counties  every 
lone  house  or  farm  which  stands  solitary  is  called  a  grange. 

"  You  '11  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Nephew,  in  this  instance,  has  the  power  of  the  Latin 
word  nepos,  and  signilies  a  grandson  or  any  lineal  descendant. 

'•  Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes, 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
The  word  "  in  "  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to."  This 
is  one  of  the  many  obsolete  peculiarities  of  ancient  phrase- 
ology. •'  Extravagant"  has  its  Latin  signification  of  "  wan- 
dering." As  in  '•  Hamlet  :" — *'  The  extravagant  and  erring 
spirit  hies  to  his  confine." 

"  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 

From  men  of  royal  siege;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak  unbonneted  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reached." — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  term  "men  of  royal  siege"  signifies  men  who  have 
sat  upon  royal  seats  or  thrones.  "  Siege"  is  used  for  "  seat" 
by  many  other  writers.  "  Demerits  "  has  here  the  significa- 
tion of  "  merits."     As  in  "  Coriolamvb:" — 

"  Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Martius,  may 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius." 

Mereo  and  demereo  had  the  same  meaning  in  the  Latin. 

Mr.  Fuseli  has  given  the  best  explanation  yet  offered  of 
the  term  "  unbonneted :  " — "  I  am  his  equal  or  superior  in 
rank :  and  were  it  not  so,  such  are  my  merits,  that  unbon- 
neted, without  the  addition  of  patrician  or  senatorial  dignity, 
they  may  speak  to  as  proud  a  fortune,"  Sec. 

"  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ  you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman." — ^Act  L,  Scene  3. 

It  was  part  of  the  policy 'of  the  Venetian  state  never  to 
entrust  tlie  command  of  an  army  to  a  native.  "  By  land 
(says  Thomsis),  they  are  served  of  strangers,  both  for  gene- 
rals, for  captains,  and  for  all  other  men  of  war ;  because 
their  law  permittetli  not  any  Venetian  to  be  captain  over  an 
army  by  land :  fearing,  I  think,  Caesar's  example." 

"  Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary."^Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

"  Sagittary  "  was  the  name  applied  to  a  fictitious  being, 
compounded  of  man  and  horse.  As  used  in  the  text,  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  sign  of  an  inn ;  but  it  now 
appears  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  republic.  It  is  said  that  the  figure  of  an  archer,  over 
the  gate,  still  indicates  the  spot. 


"  The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." — ^Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

Legends  of  this  description  had  long  been  popular :  tie 
allusion  in  tlic  text  is  probably  directed  in  a  particular  man- 
ner to  a  passage  in  Raleigh's  narrative  of  his  voyage  to 
Guiana  : — "  Next  unto  the  Arvi  are  two  rivers,  Atoiea  and 
Caova ;  and  on  that  branch  which  is  called  Caova  are  a  na- 
tion of  people  whose  heads  appear  not  above  their  shoulden : 
which,  though  it  may  be  thought  a  mere  fable,  yet  for  mine 
own  part  I  am  resolved  it  iJi  true,  because  every  child  in  the 
province  of  Arromaia  and  Cauuri  affirm  the  samei  They 
are  called  Ewaipanoma  ;  they  are  reported  to  have  their  eyes 
in  their  shoulders  and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their 
breasts,  and  that  a  long  train  of  hair  groweth  backward  be- 
tween their  shoulders." 


*•  A  Sea-port  Town  in  Cyprus." — Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

Nicosia  (or  Leikosia),  the  capital  city  of  Cyprua,  was  litii- 
ated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  sea.  The  principal  sea-port  town  was  Fama- 
gusta,  where  there  was  formerly  a  strong  fort  and  a  comroO' 
dious  haven,  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude  in  the  island  ; 
and  there  undoubtedly  the  scene  should  be  placed. 

"  Seems  to  east  water  on  the  burning  hear^ 
And  quench  the  guards  of  th'  ever-JueM  poles." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  "  burning  bear "  is  the  constellation  near  the  pole. 
The  next  line  alludes  to  the  star  Arctophylax,  which  word 
signifies  the  guard  of  the  bear. 

**  'T  is  here,  hut  yet  confused  : 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used." 

Act  IL,  Scene  I. 
An  honest  man  acts  upon  a  plan,  and  forecasts  his  de- 
signs i  but  a  knave  depends  upon  temporary  and  local  op- 
portunities, and  never  knows  his  own  purpose  but  at  the 
time  of  execution. — ^Johvsok. 

"  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer." — Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

The  term  "  peer"  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  fellow.* 
The  stanzas  sung  by  lago  ar»  taken  from  an  excellent  old 
ballad,  which  is  printed  in  Percy's  "  Rxliques.*' 

"  He  'II  watch  th*  horologe  a  double  set. 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle." — Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

That  is,  if  he  have  no  drink  he  '11  keep  awake  whUe  the 
clock  strikes  two  rounds,  or  four-and-twenty  hours.  ChauceT 
and  other  old  writers  use  the  term  horologe  Csmiliarlj. 

"  Sir,  for  your  hurls. 

Myself  will  be  your  surgeon. — Lead  him  off." — Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

I  am  persuaded  these  words  ("  Lead  him  ofiT)  were  ori- 
ginally a  marginal  direction.  In  our  old  plays,  all  the  stage 
directions  were  couched  in  imperative  terms  : — *'  Play  mu- 
sic;" "  Ring  the  bell ;"  "  Lead  him  off." 

"  IVhen  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on. 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows." 

Act  1 1.,  Scene  3. 

The  term  "  put  on  "  is  here  and  in  various  other  places 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  urge  on."    The  meaning  is,  when 
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NOTES, 


derila  mean  to  instigate  men  to  commit  the  moet  atiociotu 
crimes,  tliey  prompt  or  tempt  at  first  with  appearances  of 
virtue. 


"  /  humbly  thank  you  fur  'I. — I  ntver  knew 
A  Ftorenlint  more  kind  mid  honest.*'. 

Act  III.,  Scene  I. 
Cassio  was  undoubtedly  a  Florentine ;  and,  as  lago  was  a 
Venetian,  what  Cassio  means  to  say,  in  the  quoted  passage, 
is,  that  he  neyer  knew  one  of  his  own  countrymen  more  kind 
and  honest. 

"  {Save  that  they  toy  the  wars  must  make  examplee 
Out  Qf  their  best)."— Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

That  is,  the  severity  of  military  discipline  must  not  spare 
the  best  men  of  the  array,  when  their  punishment  may  afford 
a  wholesome  example. 

"  Bsscetlent  wretch!  Perdition  catch  my  soul 
Bui  Z  do  love  thee  /"—Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  wretch  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. It  is  now,  in  some  parts  of  England,  a  term  of  the 
softest  and  fondest  tenderness.  It  expresses  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  amiableness.  Joined  with  an  idea,  which  perhaps  all 
tenderness  includes,  of  feebleness,  softness,  and  want  of  pro- 
tection.— ^JoBKsoir. 

"  Who  has  a  breast  so  pure 

But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 

Keep  leeis  and  taw^a^s,  and  in  session  sit 

With  meditations  lawful."— Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

That  is,  who  has  so  virtuous  a  breast  that  some  uncharit- 
able sunnises  will  not  sometimes  enter  into  it ;  hold  a  ses- 
sion there  as  in  a  regular  court,  and  "  bench  by  the  side  "  of 
authorised  and  lawful  thoughts  t 

"  O  beware,  my  lordf  of  Jealousy : 
It  ia  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on."— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  old  copies  have  "  mock."  The  correction  was  made 
by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  I  hare  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
Shakspere  wrote  *'  make,"  and  have,  therefore,  inserted  it  in 
the  text  The  words  **  make  "  and  "  mocke  "  (for  such  was 
the  old  spelling)  are  often  confounded  in  these  plays. — 
Malovk. 

I  have  received  Hanmer's  emendation :  because,  "  to 
mock"  does  not  signify  "  to  loathe ;"  and  because,  when  lago 
bids  Othello  '*  beware  of  Jealousy,  the  green-eyed  monster," 
it  is  natural  to  tell  why  he  should  beware;  and,  for  caution, 
he  gives  him  two  reasons : — that  Jealousy  often  creates  its  own 
cause,  and  that,  when  the  causes  are  real,  Jealousy  is  misery. 

— JOHKSOV. 

Various  passages,  both  from  Shakspere  and  other  writers, 
are  quoted  in  support  of  this  reading.  The  chief  is  what 
Emilia  says  of  jealousy,  in  the  last  scene  of  this  Act:—"  T  is 
a  monster  begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself" 

"  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you : 
And  when  she  seemed  to  shake  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  loved  them  most." — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

This  and  the  following  argument  of  Othello  ought  to  be 
deeply  impressed  on  every  reader.    Deceit  and  falsehood, 
whatever  conveniences  they  may  for  a  time  promise  or  pro- 
dace,  are  in  the  sum  of  life  obstacles  to  happiness.    Those 
who  profit  by  the  cheat  distrust  the  deceiver,  and  the  act  by 
which  kindness  was  sought,  puts  an  end  to  confidence.    The 
same  objection  may  be  made,  with  a  lower  degree  of  strength, 
against  the  imprudent  generosity  of  disproportionate  mar- 
riages.   When  the  first  heat  of  passion  is  over,  it  is  easily 
succeeded  by  suspicion  that  the  same  violence  of  inclination 
which  caused  one  irregularity,  may  stimulate  to  another: 
and  those  who  have  shewn  that  tlieir  passions  are  too  violent 


for  their  prudence,  will,  with  very  slight  appearances  against 
them,  be  censured  as  not  very  likely  to  restrain  them  by  their 
virtue.— JoHKsoM. 

••  To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up  close  as  oak."— Act  III.,  Sceue  8. 

**  To  seel"  is  an  expression  from  falconry.  To  seel  a  hawk 
was  to  subject  it  to  the  barbarous  operation  of  sewing  up  its 
eyelids.—"  Close  as  oak"  means,  as  close  as  the  grain  of 
the  oak. 

**  Though  that  her  jettes  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind, 
To  prey  at  fortune."— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

"  Jesses"  are  short  straps  of  leather  tied  about  the  foot  of 
a  hawk,  by  which  she  is  held  on  the  fist. 

"  The  falconers  always  let  fiy  the  hawk  against  the  wind : 
if  she  files  with  the  wind  behind  her,  she  seldom  returns.  If, 
therefore,  a  hawk  was  for  any  reason  to  be  dismissed,  she 
was  '  let  down  the  wind,'  and  from  that  time  shifted  for  her- 
self, and  '  preyed  at  fortune.' "— Jobvson. 

"  I'll  have  the  work  ta'en  out, 

And  give  it  lago."— Act  111.,  Scene  3. 

By  having  the  "  work  ta'en  out,"  Emilia  means  that  she 
will  have  it  copied.  This  is  her  first  tliought ;  but  the  sudden 
coming  in  of  lago,  in  a  surly  humour,  makes  her  alter  her 
resolution.  The  same  phrase  afterwards  occurs  between 
Cassio  and  Bianca,  in  the  last  scene  of  this  Act. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  execrable  conduct  which 
the  poet  (most  likely  from  inadvertence)  has  assigned  to 
Emilia  in  this  matter  of  the  handkerchief.— In  Cinthio's 
novel,  while  Desdemona  is  caressing  the  child  of  the  lago  of 
the  play,  the  villain  steals  the  handkerchief,  which  hung  at 
her  girdle,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  wife. 

"  Oth.  But  this  denoted  a  fo:  ejone  conclusion. 
I  AGO.  'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream." 

Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  last  of  these  lines  is  usually  given  tn  Othellr,  on  the 
authority  of  the  folio :  the  quarto  ascribes  it  to  lago ;  and 
we  coincide  with  Warburton  in  thinking  the  latter  arrange- 
ment preferable.  Othello  believes  that  the  dream  leaves  no 
ambiguity  about  the  matter:  in  his  judgment,  it  "denoted 
a  foregone  couclusion."  lago,  with  affected  reluctance,  merely 
admits  it  "  a  shrewd  doubt." 


"  She  was  in  love;  and  he  she  loved  proved  mad, 
Anddidforsakg  her."—Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

"  Mad"  must  here  be  understood  in  tlio  sense  of  wild, 
unruly,  fickle.    As  in  "Lovb's  Labour's  Lost:"- 

"  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  ? " 

"  She  had  a  song  of  '  willow.*  "—Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

The  original  of  this  ballad  (in  two  parts)  is  preserved  in 
Percy's  collection. 

"  Marry,  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  a  Joint-ring." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

A  Joint-ring  was  anciently  a  common  token  between 
lovers.  Their  nature  will  be  best  understood  by  a  passage 
from  Dryden's  "  Dok  Sebastian  :"— • 

"  A  curious  artist  wrought  them. 
With  Joints  so  close  as  not  to  be  perceived : 
Yet  are  they  both  each  other's  counterpart. 
Her  part  had  'Juan'  inscribed,  and  his  had  '  Zayda' 
(You  know  those  names  are  theirs) ;  and,  in  the  midst, 
A  heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  placed : — 
Now  if  the  rivets  of  those  rings  enclosed 
Fit  not  each  other,  I  have  forged  this  lie : 
But  if  they  Join,  you  must  for  ever  part." 
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'•  Pr'y  thee,  Emilia, 

Go  know  of  Casiio  where  he  tupped  lo-niyhl." 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 
In  the  last  scene  of  the  preceding  Act,  lago  informs  Ro- 
derigo  that  Cassio  was  to  sup  with  Bianca ;  that  h«  would 
accompany  him  to  her  house,  and  would  take  care  to  bring 
him  away  from  thence  between  twelve  and  one.  Cussio, 
too,  had  informed  lago  that  he  would  sup  with  Bianca,  and 
lagu  had  indirectly  promised  to  meet  him  at  her  house.  The 
villain,  however,  thought  it  safest  to  waylay  his  victim,  and 
in  t}ie  passage  quoted  profe&ses  a  politic  ignorance  of  Cassio's 
motions  during  the  evening. 

"  Put  out  the  light,  and  then— Put  out  Ifm  light!" 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 
The  old  copy  gives  tJie  line  thus  :— 

"  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light." 

The  present  regulation  of  the  passage,  by  which  so  much 
beauty  and  spirit  are  added  to  it,  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Upton;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Ayrcs's  "Livk  of  Pope:" 
it  may  therefore  have  originated  with  Warburton,  who  thus 
explains  it:— The  meaning  is,  "  I  will  put  out  the  light,  and 
tlien  proceed  to  the  execution  of  my  purpose."  But  the 
expression  of  putting  out  the  light,  bringing  to  mind  the 
effects  of  the  extinction  of  the  light  of  life,  lie  breaks  short, 
and  questions  himself  about  the  effecU  of  this  metaphorical 
extinction,  introduced  by  a  repetition  of  his  first  words ;  as 
much  as  to  say, — "  But  hold,  let  me  first  weigh  the  reflection 
which  this  expression  naturally  excites." — Simoer. 

"  O perjured  woman!  Ihuu  dost  stone  my  heart. 
And  mak'st  nu  call  what  I  intend  in  do 
A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice." 

Act  v..  Scene  2. 
That  la,  "  Thou  hast  hardened  my  heart,  and  mak'st  me 
kill  thee  with  the  rage  of  a  murderer,  when  I  thought  to  have 
sacrificed  thee  to  Justice  with  tlie  calmness  of  a  priest  strik- 
ing a  victim."— John BOK. 

"  O  mistreu,  villany  hath  made  mocks  with  love!" 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

That  is,  villany  liath  taken  advantage  to  play  upon  tlie 
weakness  of  love. 

"  Go  to,  charm  your  tongue."— Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

To  charm  is  to  conjure,  to  enchant,  to  lay  or  still  as  with 
an  incantation.    So  in  "  Kimo  Henry  V. :' — 

"  Charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  give  you  gentle  pass." 

"  It  UHU  a  handkerchief;  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother." — Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

In  the  tliird  Act,  Othello  sUtes  that  this  fatal  handker- 
chief was  given  by  his  mother  to  his  father.  The  transpo- 
sition of  giver  and  receiver,  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
was  probably  a  mere  inadvertence  either  uf  the  poet  or  the 
transcriber. 

"  Of  one  whose  hand^ 
Like  the  hose  Jidean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  hie  tribe."— Act  Y.,  Scene  2. 

It  has  been  a  point  much  disputed  whether  "  Indian"  or 
"  JUdean"  is  the  proper  reading  of  the  text  in  this  place.  The 
earliest  quarto  gives  "  Indian,**  and  two  passages  are  quoted 
from  other  writers  which  strongly  support  this  version.  The 
first  is  from  Habington  ("  To  Castara  weeping")  :— 

"  So  the  unskilful  Indian  those  bright  gems 
Which  might  add  mfO^^y  to  diadems, 
'Mong  the  waves  scatters." 


'         The  second  quotation  is  from  Sir  R.  Howard's  **  Wohasi's 
CoNauKST :" — 

I  "  Behold  my  queen. 

Who  with  no  more  concern  I  '11  cast  away 
Than  Indians  do  a  pearl — that  ne'er  did  know 
lU  value." 

"  Judean"  (or  rather  ludean)  is  the  reading  of  the  fir>c 
fulio ;  and,  being  now  generally  received,  we  have  not  thought 
it  advisable  to  make  a  doubtful  alteration,  the  eflTect  of  tie 
passage  bi-ing,  in  eitlier  case,  precisely  the  same.  Thote  «h«j 
support  this  last  version  suppose  the  allusion  in  tlie  text  ik  to 
Herod  and  his  savage  sacrifice  of  Mariamne. 


["  Othello"  furnishes  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken  of  Shalupere's  plays  in  any- 
thing like  adequate  terms  of  eulogy.  In  Justice  to  bim, 
therefore,  as  well  as  to  the  poet,  we  willingly  avail  oars«hc» 
on  this  occasion  of  the  critic's  cogent  *'  summary  remark^."] 

The  beauties  of  this  play  impress  themselves  to  strongly 
upon  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  they  can  draw  no  aid 
from  critical  illustration.  The  fiery  openness  of  Othello, 
magnanimous,  artless,  and  credulous,  boundless  in  bis  con- 
fidence, ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in  his  resolution, 
and  obdurate  in  his  revenge  ; — the  cool  malignity  of  lagv . 
silent  in  his  resentment,  subtle  in  his  designs,  and  studious 
at  once  of  his  interest  and  his  vengeance; — the  soft  simpli- 
city of  Dcsdemona,  confldent  of  merit  and  conscious  of  inno- 
cence :  her  artless  perseverance  in  her  suit,  and  her  slowness 
to  suspect  that  she  can  be  suspected ; — are  such  proofs  of 
Shaksperc's  skill  in  human  nature  as,  I  suppose,  it  is  in  vain 
to  seek  in  any  modern  writer.  The  gradual  progress  «hich 
lago  makes  in  the  Moor's  conviction,  and  the  circumstaDces 
which  he  employs  to  inflame  him,  are  so  artfully  natural,  that 
though  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  said  of  him,  as  he  says  of  him- 
self, that  he  is  a  man  "not  easily  Jealous,"  yet  we  cannot 
but  pity  him  when  at  last  we  find  him  "  perplexed  in  the  ex- 
treme."— ^There  is  always  danger  lest  wickedness,  conjoined 
with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  esteem,  though  it  misses  of 
approbation :  but  the  character  of  lago  is  to  conducted  that 
he  ii,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  hated  and  despised. 

Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would  be  rx^ry 
conspicuous  in  may  other  piece,  not  only  for  their  Justnc&s 
but  their  strength. — Cassio  is  brave,  benevolent,  and  honest ; 
ruined  only  by  his  want  of  stubbornness  to  resist  an  insidious 
invitation. — Roderigo'a  suspicious  credulity  and  impatient 
submission  to  the  cheats  which  he  sees  practised  upon  him 
(and  which  by  persuasion  he  suffers  to  be  repeated),  exhibit 
a  strong  picture  of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  desires 
to  a  false  friend : — and  the  virtue  of  Emilia  is  such  as  we  often 
find, — worn  loosely,  but  not  cast  off;  easy  to  commit  small 
crimes,  but  quickened  and  alarmed  at  atrocious  %illanies. 

The  scenes,  f^om  the  beginning  to  the  end,  are  btssy, 
varied  by  happy  interchanges,  and  regularly  promoting  ihe 
progress  of  the  story :  and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though 
it  tells  but  what  b  known  already,  yet  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  death  of  Othello.  Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and 
the  preceding  incidents  been  occasionally  related,  there  had 
little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous 
regularity. 

All  tlie  passions,  all  tlie  mind  of  the  play,  are  Shakspere's. 
He  was  indebted  to  Cinthio  for  the  circumstances  of  his 
plot,  and  some  individual  traits  of  Othello's  and  lago's  cha- 
racters,!  particularly  of  that  of  the  latter.  Desdemona  be 
chastened  into  beauty ;  and  the  Captain  (Cassio),  whose  cha- 
racter in  the  novel  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  be  invested 
with  qualities  exactly  correspondent  to  the  purpose  he  was 
intended  to  fulfil.  Tlie  wife  of  tlie  Lieutenant  (lago)  per- 
haps tlie  poet  had  better  have  left  as  he  found  her;  for  in 
raising  Emilia  above  insignificance,  he  unfortunately  ren- 
dered her  inexplicable.  Roderigo  is  his  own  absolute  crea- 
tion.—Skottuwe. 
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NTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


OMINO  frefih  from  the  perusal  of  such  of  Shakspere's  plays 
as  exhibit  the  sparkling  treasures  of  his  rare  wit,  glowing 
fancy,  and  surpassing  poetry, — the  creative  power  of  his  far- 
reaching  imagination, — or  the  convulsive  throes,  the  moral 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  of  human  passion, — ^ihe  Drama 
before  us  produces  an  effect  almost  startling,  from  the  stem, 
unadorned,  and  somewhat  rugged  strength  which  is  its  pre- 
vailing characteristic.  We  soon,  however,  acknowledge  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  style  to  the  time,  the  action,  and  the 
characters :  we  recognise  in  its  massive  simplicity  a  grandeur 
which  ornament  would  injure ;  in  its  ruggedness,  a  power  which 
polish  would  destroy.  In  this  fitness  consists  a  portion  of  the 
value  of  the  Play;  a  still  greater  portion  in  the  striking 
specimen  it  affords  of  that  "infinite  variety"  of  the  writer, 
which  "  age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale ;" — and,  greatest 
of  all,  in  its  subtle  and  powerful  delineation  of  human  cha- 
racter; that  high  and  extraordinary  quality  in  which  all  his 
contemporaries  and  followers  halt  so  far  behind  him. 
In  "  CoRioLANus,**  as  in  "  Macbeth,"  the  Poet  has  taken  an  historical  character,  belonging  to  a  remote 
and  rude  age,  the  records  of  whose  actions,  and  of  the  events  that  gave  birth  to  them,  history  borrows 
from  tradition,  and  perhaps  assists  by  conjecture.  From  the  plain  and  simple  relation  of  those  actions  and 
events,  he  at  once  judges  of  the  motives,  feelings,  and  circumstances  which  actuated  and  produced  them ; — 
and  conjures  up  before  the  "  mind's  eye*'  the  very  man,  a  living  sentient  being,  with  his  moral  structure 
as  clearly  developed  as  his  outward  form  would  be,  were  he  presented  bodily  to  our  senses. 

Amongst  the  many  truthful  delineations  of  the  human  mind  which  have  sprung  from  Shakspere's 
teeming  brain,  none  are  more  exquisitely  natural,  more  nicely  discriminated,  than  the  Hero  of  this 
stirring  Play.      Superficially  viewed,  his  character  appears  repulsive  and  disagreeable;   but  study  it 
minutely,  and  it  becomes  deeply  interesting.     Bom  in  a  state  of  society  which  admitted  of  no  gradual 
connecting  links  between  the  lower  and  higher  classes,  no  channels  to  conduct  the  kindly  sympathies  of 
each  to  the  other,  Coriolanus  naturally  inherited  the  prejudices  of  his  order.     But  this  is  not  all.     He  is 
rendered  vain-glorious  not  alone  by  the  pride  of  place  and  ancestry,  but  likewise  by  that  nobler  pride — 
the  consciousness  of  high  desert,  of  natural  nobleness  of  mind,  and  of  indomitable  courage.    Viewing  all 
this,  and  beholding  also  the  selfish,  sordid  natures,  the  utter  and  unredeemed  baseness  and  perfidy  of  the 
leaders  of  that  populace  with  which  he  is  brought  into  hostile  contact ; — ^recollecting,  moreover,  that  he  is 
the  spoilt  child  of  success,  the  boy-warrior,  who  "  at  sixteen  years" — "  fought  beyond  the  mark  of  others ;" 
—who  has  thrice  won  the  oaken  garland ;  who  has  been  home  aloft  on  the  shields  of  a  conquering  army ; 
greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  very  populace  which  afterwards  revolts  against  him ; — can  we,  ought  we 
to  feel  wonder  or  disgust  at  the  mingled  scom  and  rage  which,  with  such  heaped  measure,  he  hurls  upon 
the  "  trades  "  and  "  occupations  "  of  Rome  ?    No.    His  conduct  may  be  somewhat  unamiable,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly natural    His  very  faults  are  but  the  excesses  of  his  virtues :  he  sets  up  a  standard  of  moral  perfection 
derived  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  high  qualities,  and  in  his  inexperience  of  the  world,  its  sufferings, 
mistakes,  and  accidents,  he  is  indignant  that  the  mass  of  the  community  should  fall  short  of  that  standard. 
The  character  of  Volumnia  is  just  what  '*  the  honoured  mould  of  Marcius"  might  be  supposed  to  be : 
towering  grandly  above  most  of  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  but  possessing  the  rest  of  them  in 
more  than  ordinary  perfection.     What  an  exquisitely  natural  specimen  of  the  absence  of  self-knowledge 
u  conveyed  in  the  declaration,  "  Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me ;  but  owe  thy  pride 
thyself  I"    Now  the  feeling  of  pride  is  to  the  full  as  strong  in  the  mother  as  in  her  wayward  son ;  but  age, 
experience,  and  expediency,  have  modified  and  checked  the  free  exhibition  of  it — Amidst  the  stir,  the 
turmoil,  and  the  turbulence  of  this  Play,  how  melodiously  the  sweet  voice  of  the  gentler  affections  makes 
Itself  heard !  as  though,  in  the  din  of  arms,  the  clangour  of  martial  music,  and  the  roar  of  battle,  an  occa- 
sional pause  enabled  us  to  catch  the  soft  breathing  of  flutes.    Around  the  bold  and  lofty  nature  of  Marcius, 
the  shoots  and  tendrils  of  love  are  permitted  to  spring  and  to  twine,  shedding  a  lovely  grace,  like  the 
dmging  leaves  of  the  acanthus  round  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  column ;  which,  while  they  adorn  it  with 
tneir  beauty,  rob  it  not  of  the  least  portion  of  its  grandeur  or  its  strength. 

"  Coriolanus  "  was  fixst  published  in  the  original  folio.    The  incidents  are  derived  from  Plutarch. 
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ScBNt  I.— Rome.     A  Street . 

Enitr  a  company  of  mutinoui  Citizens,  with 

ttanei,  clubt,  and  other  weapons. 
\tt  Cit.  Before  vie  proceed  any  Tarther,  lieai 
mc  (peak. 


Cit.  Speak,  speak.   [^Sereral  tpeaiing  at  onee. 

iit  CU.  You  are  all  resolved  latlier  lo  die 
than  to  famish? 

Cit.  Reaolved,  resolved. 

I»(  Cit.  First,  you  know  Caius  Marcius  is 
chief  enemy  to  the  people. 
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Cit,  We  know  *t ;  we  know  *t 

lit  Cit,  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we'll  have  com 
at  our  own  price.     Is  *t  a  verdict? 

Cit,  No  more  talking  on*t:  let  it  be  done. 
Away,  away ! 

2nd  Cit.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

Itt  Cit.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens :  the 
patricians,  good.  What  authority  surfeits  on, 
would  relieve  us :  if  they  would  yield  us  hut  the 
superfluity  while  it  were  wliolesome,  we  might 
guess  they  relieved  us  humanely  :  but  they 
think  we  are  too  dear.  The  leanness  that 
afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our  misery,  is  as  an 
inventory  to  particularise  their  abundance :  our 
sufference  is  a  gain  to  them. — Let  us  revenge 
this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes:  for 
the  gods  know  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread, 
not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2nd  Cit.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against 
Caius  Marcius? 

CU.  Against  him  first:  he's  a  very  dog  to 
the  commonalty. 

2nd  Cit.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has 
done  for  his  country  ? 

lit  Cit.  Very  well :  and  could  be  content  to 
give  him  good  report  for't,  but  that  he  pays 
himself  with  being  proud. 

2nd  Cit,  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1st  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done 
famously,  he  did  it  to  that  end:  though  sofb- 
conscienced  men  can  be  content  to  say  it  was 
for  his  country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother, 
and  to  be  partly  proud :  which  he  is,  even  to 
the  altitude  of  his  virtue. 

2nd  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature, 
you  account  a  vice  in  him.  You  must  in  no 
way  say  he  is  covetous. 

1st  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren 
of  accusations :  he  hatli  faults,  with  surplus,  to 
tire  in  repetition.  ^Shouts  within.li  What 
shouts  are  these  ?  The  other  side  o'  the  city  is 
risen!  Why  stay  we  prating  here? — to  the 
Capitol ! 

Cit.  Come,  come. 

1  st  Cit.  Sof^ :  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Menenius  Aorippa. 

2nd  Cit.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa :  one  that 
hath  always  loved  the  people. 

1st  Cit.  He 's  one  honest  enough.  'Would  all 
the  rest  were  so. 

Men.  What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand? 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs?   The  matter:    speak,  I 
pray  you. 

1st  Cit.  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the 
senate :  they  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight  what 


we  intend  to  do,  which  now  we  11  shew  'em  in  deeds. 
They  say,  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths :  they 
shall  know  we  have  strong  amis  too. 

Men,  Why,  masters!  my  good  friends,  mine 
honest  neighbours, 
Will  you  undo  yourselves? 

1st  Cit.  We  cannot,  sir ;  we  are  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  can 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants, 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lifl  them 
Against  the  Roman  state ;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.     For  the  dearth, 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.  Alack ! 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers, 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

Ist  Cit.  Care  for  us !— Tme,  indeed !— They 
ne'er  cared  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and 
their  storehouses  crammed  with  grain;  make 
edicts  for  usury,  to  support  usurers:  repeal 
daily  any  wholesome  act  established  against  the 
rich ;  and  provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily, 
to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  poor !  If  the  wars 
eat  us  not  up,  they  willt  and  there's  all  the 
love  they  bear  us. 

Men.  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious, 
Or  be  accused  of  folly. — I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale :  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  piurpose,  I  will  venture 
To  scale 't  a  little  more. 

1st  Cit.  Well,  111  hear  it,  sir:  yet  you  must 
not  think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale : 
but,  an 't  please  you,  deliver. 

Men.  There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's 
members 
Rebelled  against  the  belly ;  tlius  accused  it : 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
r  the  midst  o'the  body,  idle  and  inactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest :  where  the  other  in- 
struments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 
And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answered, — 

1st  Cit.  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  beDy  ? 

Men.  I  shall  tell  you.     With  a  kind  of  smile 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile 
As  well  as  speak),  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 
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That  envied  his  receipt :  even  so  most  fitly 
As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

1st  Cit,  Your  belly's  answer. — ^Whatl 

The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye, 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier, 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter, 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric ;  if  that  they — 

Men,  What  then?— 

Tore  me  this  fellow  speaks ! — what  then ;  what 
then? 

\$t  CU.   Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be 
restrained. 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body, — 

Men.  Well,  what  then  ? 

1  »l  Cit,  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain, 
Wliat  could  the  belly  answer  ? 

Men.  I  will  tell  you : 

If  you  '11  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little) 
Patience  awhile,  you  '11  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

\$t  Cit.  You  are  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend : 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate. 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answered : — 
'*  True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 
"  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon :  and  fit  it  is ; 
Because  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body.     But  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart ;  to  the  seat  o'  the  brain ; 
And,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man. 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins. 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live.  And  though  that  all  at  once. 
You,  my  good  friends,"  (this  says  the  belly, 
inark  me,) — 

\tt  CU,  Ay,  sir:  well,  well. 

Men.  **  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each ; 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran." — ^What  say  you  to  *t? 

1  $t  CU,  It  was  an  answer. — How  apply  you  this? 

Men.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly. 
And  you  the  mutinous  members.  For,  examine 
Their  counsels  and  their  cares;  digest  things 

rightly. 
Touching  the  weal  o'  the  common ;  you  shall  find, 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive 
But  it  proceeds  or  comes  from  them  to  you, 
And  no  way  from  yourselves. — What  do  you  think: 
You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? — 

Itt  CU.  I  the  great  toe ! — Why  the  great  toe  ? 

Men.  For  that,  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest, 
poorest, 


Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  goest  foremost : 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage ! 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs : 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle ; 
The  one  side  must  have  bale. — Hail,noble  Marcius ! 

Enter  Caius  Marcius* 

Mar.  Thanks. — ^What  's  the  matter,  you  dis- 

sentious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion. 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

\st  CU.  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee, 

will  flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — What  would  you  have,  you 

curs. 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war  ?  the  one  affrights  you, 
The  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trusts  you. 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares; 
Where  foxes,  geese :  you  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Your  virtue  is 
To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him, 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it    Who  deserves 

greatness. 
Deserves  your  hate :  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.  He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  ye ! 

Trust  ye  ? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate ; 
Him  vHe  that  was  your  garland.    What 's  the 

matter, 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who. 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Which  feed  on   one  another? — ^What's  their 

seeking? 
Men.  For  corn  at  their  own  rates:  whereof, 

they  say, 
The  city  is  well  stored. 

Mar.  Hang  'em !  they  say  ? 

They  '11  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What 's  done  i'  the  Capitol :  who 's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines:  side  factions, 

and  give  out 
Conjectural  marriages :  making  parties  strong. 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking. 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.    They  say  there's 

grain  enough ! 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth, 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I  'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quartered  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance. 
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Men,  Nay,  these  are  almost  thoroughly  per> 
suaded : 
For  though  ahundantly  they  lack  discretion, 
Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.  But,  I  beseech  you, 
What  says  the  other  troop  ? 

Mar.  They  are  dissolved.     Hang  'em ! 

They  said  they  were  an  hungry:  sighed  fortli 

proverbs : 
That  hunger  broke  stone  walls ;  that  dogs  must  eat; 
That  meat  was  made  for  mouths ;  that  the  gods 

sent  not 
Com  for  the  rich  men  only : — with  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings ;  which  being  an- 
swered, 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one 
(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity. 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale),  they  threw 

their  caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon. 
Shouting  their  emulation. 

Men,  What  is  granted  them  ? 

Mar,  Five  tribunes,  to  defend  their  vulgar  wis- 
doms. 
Of  their  own  choice.     One 's  Junius  Brutus ; 
Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — 'Sdeath ! 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroofed  the  city 
Ere  so  prevailed  with  me  :  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing. 

Men,  This  is  strange. 

Mar.  Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mett,  Where  's  Caius  Marcius? 
Mar,  Here.     What 's  the  matter  ? 
Me»8.  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Voices  are  in  arms. 
Mar.  I  am  glad  on 't :  then  we  shall  have  means 
to  vent 
Our  musty  superfluity. — See,  our  best  elders. 

Enter  Cominius,  Titus  Lartius,  ane^ o/A^r  Sena- 
tors ;  Junius  Brutus  and  Sicinius  Velutus. 

Ist  Sen.  Marcius,  't  is  true  that  you  have  lately 
told  us : 
The  Voices  are  in  arms. 

Mar.  They  have  a  leader, 

Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to 't. 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility  : 
And  were  I  anything  but  what  I  am, 
T  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Com.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears, 
and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I  'd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

lit  Sen.  Then,  worthy  Marcius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 


Com.  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  Sir,  it  is ; 

And  I  am  constant. — ^Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face : 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand 'st  out ! 

T^it.  No,  Caius  Marcius : 
I  'II  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  other, 
Ere  stay  behind  tliis  business. 

Men.  O,  true  bred ! 

1st  Sen.  Your  company  to  the  Capitol :  where 
I  know 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

Tit.  Lead  you  on : 

Follow,  Cominius.     We  must  follow  you  : 
Right  worthy  you  priority. 

Com.  Noble  Lartius! 

1st  Sen.  Hence  !  To  your  homes ;  be  gone ! 

ITo  the  Citizens. 

Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow. 

The  Voices  have  much  com :   take  these  rats 

thither. 
To  gnaw  their  gamers. — Worshipful  mutineers, 
Your  valour  puts  well  forth :  pray  follow. 

[^Exeunt  Senators,  Cominius,  Marcius,  Lar- 
tius, and  Menenius.   Citizens  steal  awaif. 

Sic.  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius? 

Bru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the 
people, — 

Bru.  Marked  you  his  lip  and  eyes? 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru.  Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird 
the  gods. 

Sic.  Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru.  The  present  wars  devour  him :  he  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant 

Sic.  Such  a  nature, 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.    But  I  do  wonder 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims. 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  graced,  cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attained,  tlian  by 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  **  O,  if  he 
Had  home  the  business!" 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  well, 

Opinion,  tliat  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 

Bru.  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though  Marcius  earned  them  not ;  and  all  his  faults 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though  indeed 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 
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Sic.  Let 's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  despatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  fashion, 
More  than  in  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  his  present  action. 

Bru.  Let 's  along.  [_ExeunL 


Scene  II. — Corioli.    The  Senate  House. 

Enter  Tullus  Aufidius  and  certain  Senators. 

1st  Sen.  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  entered  in  our  counsels. 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Juf.  Is  it  not  yours  ? 

What  ever  liatli  heen  thought  on  in  this  state 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  7     T  is  not  four  days  gone 
Since  I  heard  thence :  these  are  the  words :  I  think 
I  have  the  letter  here :  yes,  here  it  is : — 

Reads. 
"  They  have  pressed  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 

Whether  for  east  or  west    The  dearth  is  great ; 

The  people  mutinous :  and  it  is  rumoured, 

Cominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy 

(Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you), 

And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Roman, 

These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 

Whither  't  is  bent.     Most  likely  't  is  for  you  : 

Consider  of  it" 

1st  Sen.  Our  army  's  in  the  field : 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Auf.  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veiled  till  when 
They  needs  must  shew  themselves :  which  in  the 

hatching, 
It  seemed,  appeared  to  Rome.     By  the  discovery 
We  shall  be  shortened  in  our  aim :  which  was. 
To  take  in  many  towns  ere,  almost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2nd  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 

Take  your  commission  :  hie  you  to  your  bands  : 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli. 
If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army  :  but  I  think  you  '11  find 
They  have  not  prepared  for  us. 

Auf.  O,  doubt  not  that : 

I  speak  from  certainties.     Nay,  more ; 
Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  already. 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'Tis  sworn  between  us  we  shall  ever  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

All.  The  gods  assist  you. 

Auf.  And  keep  your  honours  safe. 

Ut  Sen.  Farewell. 

2nd  Sen.  Farewell. 

All.  Farewell.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Rome.   An  Apartment  in  Marcius' 

House. 

Enter  Volumnia  and  Virgilia  :  they  sit  down 
on  two  low  stoolsj  and  sew. 

Vol.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing;  or  express 
yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort.  If  my  son 
were  my  husband,  I  should  freelier  rejoice  in 
that  absence  wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the 
embracements  of  his  bed,  where  he  would  shew 
most  love.  When  he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and 
the  only  son  of  my  womb;  when  youth  with 
comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his  way ;  when,  for 
a  day  of  kings'  entreaties,  a  mother  should  not 
sell  him  an  hour  from  her  beholding ;  I, — con- 
sidering how  honour  would  become  such  a  per- 
son ;  that  it  was  no  better  than  picture-like  to 
hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir, — 
was  pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger  where  he  was 
like  to  find  fame.  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him ; 
from  whence  he  returned,  his  brows  bound  with 
oak.  I  tell  thee,  daughter,  I  sprang  not  more 
in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was  a  man-child,  than 
now  in  first  seeing  he  had  proved  himself  a  man. 

Fir.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam ; 
how  then? 

Fol.  Then  his  good  report  should  have  been 
my  son :  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hear 
me  profess  sincerely :  had  I  a  dozen  sons,  each 
in  my  love  alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine 
and  my  good  Marcius,  I  had  rather  had  eleven 
die  nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptu- 
ously surfeit  out  of  action. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gent.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to 
visit  you. 

Fir.  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire 
myself. 

Fol.  Indeed  you  shall  not. 
Methinks  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum ; 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair ; 
As  children  from  a  bear,  the  Voices  shunning  him : 
Methinks  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus : 
"  Come  on,  you  cowards,  you  were  got  in  fear, 
Though  you  were  bom  in  Rome."  His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mailed  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes, 
Like  to  a  harvest-man  that 's  tasked  to  mow 
Or  all  or  lose  his  hire. 

Fir.  His  bloody  brow!  O,  Jupiter,  no  blood! 

Fol.  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man 
Than  gilt  his  trophy.     The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  looked  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending. — ^Tell  Valeria 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome. 

[Exit  Gentlewoman. 
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fir.  Heavens  blesg  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidiua! 
fol.  He  'tl  bent  AuHdiiis'  head  below  liis  kiiec, 
And  tread  upon  liis  neck. 

Ue-eiiUr  Gentlewoman,  wtlh  Valeria  and  Iter 
Uslier. 

rat.  My  ladies  botli,  good  day  to  you. 

Fol.  Sweet  madam, — 

Fir.   I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

f'ai.  How  do  you  both?  you  are  manifi^Bt 
boiisekeepere.  What,  are  you  aewing  here?  A 
fine  gpot,  in  good  faitli. — How  does  your  little 
sou? 

rir.  I  thank  your  ladyehip:  well,  good  madam. 

Vol.  He  had  rather  aee  the  Hwurda  and  bear 
ft  drum,  than  look  upon  his  schooLnasler. 

yal.  O'  my  word,  the  father's  son.  I  '11  swear 
't  is  a  very  pretty  boy :  o'  my  troth,  1  looked  upon 
him  o'  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together.  He 
has  such  a  confirmed  countenance !  1  saw  him 
run  after  a  gilded  buttertlyi  and  when  he  caught 
it,  he  let  it  go  again ;  and  after  it  again ;  and 
over  and  over  he  cumes,  and  up  again ;  catched 
it  again  :  or  whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or 


how  'twas,  he  did  so  set  hii  teeth  and  tear  it: 
O,  I  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it) 

Fol.  One  of  his  father'i  mooda. 

Fal.   Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Fir.  A  crack,  madam. 

Fal.  Cvme,  lay  atide  your  stitcherj :  I  mu>t 
have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  thb 
aAernoon. 

Fir.  No.goodmadam:  1  wHlnotoutofdoon. 

Fal.  Not  out  of  doors  I 

Fol.  She  sliall,  she  shall. 

/^r.  Indeed,  no,  byyourpatience.  1  will  not  over 
the  threshold  till  my  lord  return  from  the  wan. 

fat.  Fie,  you  confine  younelf  most  unreason- 
ably. Come,  you  mustgo  visit  the  good  lady  that 
lies  in. 

Fir.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit 
her  Willi  my  prayers ;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

Fol.  Why,  I  pray  you? 

Fir.  'T  is  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  1  want  lo\-e. 

Fal.  You  would  be  another  Penelope ;  yet,  they 
say,  all  tlie  yam  she  spun  in  Ulysses'  absence 
did  but  fill  Itbaea  full  of  moths.  Come  :  1  would 
your  cambric  were  lenuble  as  your  finger,  that 
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you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity.  Cume,  you 
shall  go  with  us. 

Fir.  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me :  indeed  I 
will  not  forth. 

Vol.  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me  ;  and  I  11  tell  you 
excellent  news  of  your  hushand. 

Fir.  O,  good  madam,  there  can  he  none  yet. 

Fal,  Verily  I  do  not  jest  with  you :  there  came 
news  from  him  last  night. 

Fur,  Indeed,  madam? 

Fal.  In  earnest  it 's  true  :  I  heard  a  senator 
speak  it.  Thus  it  is : — The  Voices  have  an  army 
forth;  against  whom  Comintus  the  general  is  gone, 
with  one  pari  of  our  Roman  power :  your  lord 
and  Titus  Lartius  are  set  down  before  their  city 
Corioli :  they  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to 
make  it  brief  wars.  This  is  true,  on  mine  honour : 
and  so,  I  pray,  go  with  us. 

Fir.  Give  nne  excuse,  good  madam :  I  will  obey 
you  in  everything  hereafter. 

To/.  Let  her  alone,  lady :  as  she  is  now,  she 
will  but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

FaL  In  troth  I  think  she  would. — Fare  you 
well,  then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — Pr'y  thee, 
Virgilia,  turn  thy  solemnness  out  o'  door,  and  go 
along  with  us. 

Fir.  No :  at  a  word,  madam :  indeed  I  must 
not    I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

Fal.  Well  then,  farewell.  ^Exeunt. 


ScBNE  IV. — Before  Corioli. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Marcius,  Titus 
Lartius,  Officers,  and  Soldiers.  To  them  a 
Messenger. 

Afar,   Yonder  comes  news. — A  wager  they 

have  met. 
Lart.  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 
Mar.  T  is  done. 

Lart.  Agreed. 

Mar.  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  7 
Men.  They  lie  in  view ;  but  have  not  spoke 

as  yet. 
Lart.  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 
Mar.  1 11  buy  him  of  you. 

Lart.  No,  1 11  nor  sell  nor  give  him :  lend 

you  him  I  will, 
For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 
Mar.  How  far  off  lie  these  armies? 
Mesi.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  Jiear  their  larum,  and 

they  ours. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr'y  thee,  make  us  quick  in  work ; 
Tliat  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from 

hence, 


To  help  our  fielded  friends! — Come,  blow  thy 
blast. 

7*Aey  eound  a  parley.    Enter,  on  the  walls,  some 
Senators,  and  others. 

Tullus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 

1st  Sen.  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he ; 
That 's  lesser  than  a  little. — Hark,  our  drums 

^Alarums  afar  off. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth.     We  *11  break  our 

walls. 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up.     Our  gates. 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinned  with 

rushes: 
Tliey  11  open  of  themselves. — Hark  you,  far  off: 

{_Other  alarums. 
There  is  Aufidius :  list  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 
Mar.  O,  they  are  at  it ! 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Lad- 
ders, ho! 

27ie  Voices  enter,  and  pass  over  the  stage. 

Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. — Advance, 

brave  Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts ; 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath. — Come  on, 

my  fellows : 
He  that  retires,  1 11  take  him  for  a  Voice, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 

Alarum,  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Voices,  fighting. 
The  Romans  are  beaten  back  to  their  trenches. 
Re-enter  Marcius. 

Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  lighten  you. 
You  shames  of  Rome !  you  herd  of — Boils  and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er;  that  you  may  be  abhorred 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile  I     You  souls  of  geese 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !  Pluto  and  hell ! 
All  hurt  behind :  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear !     Mend,  and  charge 

home. 
Or  by  the  fires  of  heaven  1 11  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  my  wars  on  you :  look  to 't.    Come  on  : 
If  youll  stand  fast  we  11  beat  them  to  their  wives, 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  alarum.  The  Voices  and  Romans  re-enter, 
and  the  fight  is  renewed.  The  Voices  retire  into 
Corioli,  and  Makciv a  follows  them  to  the  gates. 

So,  now  the  gates  are  ope.    Now  prove  good  se- 
conds: 
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*T  is  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  the  flyers.     Mark  me,  and  do  the  like, 
[//e  enters  the  galesy  and  is  shut  in, 
\st  SoL  Fool-hardiness !  not  I. 
2nd  Sol.  Nor  I. 
3rd  Sol.  See,  they  have  shut  him  in. 

[^Alarum  continues. 
AIL  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius. 

Lart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

\st  Sol.  Following  the  flyers  at  the  very  heels, 
With  them  he  enters  :  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapped-to  their  gates.     lie  is  himself  alone, 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  O  noble  fellow, 

\Vho,  sensible,  outdares  his  senseless  sword, 
And,  when  it  bow's,  stands  up ! — ^Thou  art  left, 

Marcius : 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art, 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.     Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish  :  not  flerce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes ;  but  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
W^ere  feverous  and  did  tremble. 

Re-enter  Marcius,  bleeding y  assaulted  by  the 

enemy, 

\st  SoL  Look,  sir! 
Lari.  O,  't  is  Marcius : 
Let 's  fetch  him  ofl*,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[^Theyfighty  and  all  enter  the  city. 


Scene  Y.— Within  the  Town.     A  Street. 

Enter  certain  Romans,  with  spoils. 

1st  Rom.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 
2nd  Rom.  And  I  this. 

Srd  Rom.  A  murrain  on 't !    I  took  this  for 
silver.    [^Alarum  still  continues  afar  off. 

Enter  Marcius   and  Titus   Lartius,    with  a 

trumpet. 

Mar.  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their 

hours 
At  a  cracked  drachm ! — Cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up ! — Down  with 

them. — 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes ! — To 

him. — 
There  is  the  man  of  my  9o\iVs  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans.    Then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
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Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city ; 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haste 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed*st : 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent  for 
A  second  course  of  fighL 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not : 

My  work  hath  not  yet  warmed  me.  Fare  you  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.     To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Lart.  Now  the  fair  goddess  Fortune 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords!  Bold  gentleman. 
Prosperity  be  thy  page  ! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest !  So,  farewell. 

Lart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius  ! — 

\^Exit  Marcius. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place : 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town. 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind.    Away. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Near  the  Camp  of  Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius  and  Forces,  retreating. 

Com,  Breathe  you,  my  friends.    Well  fought : 
we  are  come  off^ 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  otir  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  ui  retire.     Believe  me,  sirs. 
We  shall  be  charged  again.  Whiles  we  have  struck, 
By  interims  and  conveying  gusts  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends : — the  Roman  gods 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own  ; 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  en- 
countering. 
May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice ! — ^Thy  news  F 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued. 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle  : 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven. 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thou  speak 'st  truth, 

Methinks  thou  speak'st  not  well.   How  long^  is  *t 
since? 

Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.  *T  is  not  a  mile  :  briefly  we  heard  their 
drums : 
How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour, 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  f 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Voices 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forced  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about :  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 
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Enter  Marcius. 

Com,  Who 's  yonder, 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flayed?  O  gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius ;  and  I  have 
Beforetime  seen  him  thus. 

Afar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a 
tabor, 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man's. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Afar.  O  !  let  me  clip  you, 

In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  wooed :  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  burned  to  bedward. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors, 

How  is 't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile ; 
Ransoming  him,or  pitying ;  threatening  the  other : 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Com.  Where  is  that  slave 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  ? 
Where  is  he  ?  Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone ; 

He  did  inform  the  truth.  But  for  our  gentlemen. 
The  common  file — (A  plague  I    Tribunes  for 

them!)— 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunned  the  cat  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prevailed  you? 

Mar.  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?  I  do  not  think — 
Where  is  the  enemy  ?  Are  you  lords  o'  the  field  ? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com.  Marcius, 

We  have  at  disadvantage  fought, 
And  did  retire,  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar.  How  lies  their  battle?     Know  you  on 
which  side 
They  have  placed  their  men  of  trust  ? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Marcius, 

Tlieir  bands  in  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust :  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you, 

By  oil  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought, 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  Endure  friends,  tliat  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius  and  his  Antiates : 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present ;  but. 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanced,  and  darts, 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 
Com.  Though  I  could  wish 


You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking :  take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  wiUing. — If  any  such  be  here 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt)  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  smeared ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ; 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 
And  that  his  country 's  dearer  than  himself. 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded. 
Wave  thus  [waving  his  hand^^  to  express  his  dis- 
position. 
And  follow  Marcius. 

[They  ail  thout^  and  wave  their  swords  ;  take  him 
up  in  their  arms,  and  cast  up  their  caps. 
O  me,  alone  I  Make  you  a  sword  of  me  ? 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Voices  ?    None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.    A  certain  number 
(Though  thanks  to  all)  must  I  select  from  all : 
The  rest  shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obeyed. — Please  you  to  march ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  best  inclined. 

Com.  March  on,  my  fellows : 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  [Exeunt . 


Scene  VII.— 7%^  Gates  o/ Corioli. 

Titus  Lartius,  having  set  a  guard  upon  Corioli, 
going  with  a  drum  and  trumpet  toward  Comsiv  a 
and  Caius  Marcius,  enters  with  a  Lieutenant, 
a  par-ty  of  Soldiers,  and  a  Scout. 

Lart.  So,  let  the  ports  be  guarded  :  keep  your 
duties 
As  I  have  set  them  down.  If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centuries  to  our  aid :  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding.     If  we  lose  the  field, 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Lart.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 
Our  guider,  come ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene    VIII. — A  Field  of  Battle  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Volcian  Camps, 

Alarum.     Enter  Marcius  and  Aufidius. 

Mar.  I  '11  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do 
hate  thee 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 
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Auf,  We  hate  alike  : 

Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  and  envy.     Fix  thy  foot 

Mar,  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave ; 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after ! 

Auf.  If  1  fly,  Marcius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar,  Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  I  pleased.  'T  is  not  my  blood 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  masked :  for  thy  revenge, 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest. 

Auf,  Wert  thou  the  Hector 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragged  progeny. 
Thou  shouldst  not  'scape  me  here. — 

{They  fight,  and  certain  Voices  come  to 
the  aid  o^  Aufidius. 
Officious,  and  not  valiant — you  have  shamed  me 
In  your  condemned  seconds. 

[Exeunt  fighting,  driven  in  hy  Marcius. 


Scene  IX. —  The  Roman  Camp, 

Alarum,  A  retreat  is  sounded.  Flourish,  Enter 
at  one  side,  Cominius  and  Romans:  at  the 
other  side,  Marcius,  with  his  arm  in  a  scarf, 
and  other  Romans. 

Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work, 
Thou  'It  not  believe  thy  deeds :  but  I  '11  report  it 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles : 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend  and  shrug ; 
r  the  end,  admire :  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted, 
And,  gladly  quaked,  hear  more :  where  the  dull 

Tribunes, 
That,  with  the  fusty  plebeians,  hate  thine  honours, 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts, — "  We  thlink  the 


Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier  ! " — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast, 
Having  fully  dined  before. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius,  with  his  power,  from  the 

pursuit, 

Lart,  O  general, 

Here 's  the  steed ;  we  the  caparison. 
Hadst  thou  beheld — 

Afar,  Pray  now,  no  more  :  my  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.  I  have  done 
As  you  have  done ;  that 's  what  I  can  :  induced 
As  you  have  been  ;  that 's  for  my  country. 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will, 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving  :  Rome  must  know 


The  value  of  her  own  :  *t  were  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  thefl,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  silence  that 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouched. 
Would  seem  but  modest  Therefore,  1  beseech  you 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done),  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Mar.  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they 
smart 
To  hear  themselves  remembered. 

Com,  Should  they  not. 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude, 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.  Of  all  the  horses 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good  and  good  store),  of  all 
The  treasure  in  this  field  achieved,  and  city. 
We  render  you  the  tenth  ;  to  be  ta'en  forth 
Before  the  common  distribution. 
At  your  only  choice. 

Mar,  I  thank  you,  general ; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword.     I  do  refuse  it. 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  vrith  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

{A  long  flourish.  They  all  cry,  "  Marcius  ! 
Marcius  ! "  cast  up  their  caps  mid  lances. 
CoMiNius  and  Lartius  stand  bare. 

Mar,  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you 
profane, 
Never  sound  more! — When  drums  and  train- 

pets  shall 
r  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing !  When  steel  grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
An  overture  for  the  wars ! — No  more,  I  say ! — 
For  that  I  have  not  washed  my  nose  that  bled, 
Or  foiled  some  debile  wretch  (which,  without  note, 
Here's  many  else  have  done),  you  shout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical : 
As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauced  with  lies. 

Com,  Too  modest  are  you ; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly.    By  your  patience, 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incensed,  we  '11  put  you 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm)  in  ma- 
nacles ; 
Then  reason  safely  with  you. — ^Therefore,  be  it 

known. 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which, 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him, 
With  all  his  trim  belonging :  and  from  tliis  time, 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
''  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ! " — 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever. 

{Flourish,  Trumpets  sound,  and  drums. 
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AU,  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ! 

Cor.  I  will  go  wash ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush  or  no.  Howbeit,  I  thank  you. — 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed ;  and  at  all  times 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition, 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Com.  So,  to  our  tent : 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — ^You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  Corioli  back :  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate 
For  their  own  good  and  ours. 

Lart.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.  I,  that  now 
Refused  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  general. 

Com.  Take  it:  'tis  yours.— -What  is  *t? 

Cttr.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house ;  he  used  me  kindly. 
He  cried  to  me :  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view. 
And  wrath  overwhelmed  my  pity.   I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Ctnm.  O,  well  begged ! 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lnrt.  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cor.  By  Jupiter,  forgot ! — 

I  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tired. — 
Hare  we  no  wine  here  ? 

Com.  Go  we  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries :  'tis  time 
It  should  be  looked  to.    Come.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  X. — The  Camp  of  the  Voices. 

A  flourish.    Cornets.    Enter  Tullus  Aufidius, 
bloody,  with  two  or  three  Soldiers. 
Attf.  The  town  is  ta'en ! 


on 


good 


1st  Sol.  'Twill  be  delivered  back 
condition. 

Airf.  Condition! 
I  would,  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot, 
Being  a  Voice,  be  that  I  am. — Condition! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'the  part  that  is  at  mercy?  Five  times,  Marcius, 
I  have  fought  with  thee :  so  often  hast  thou  beat 

me; 
And  wouldst  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 
As  often  as  we  eat. — By  the  elements, 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard, 
He  is  mine  or  I  am  his.     Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in  't  it  had :  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force 
(True  sword  to  sword),  I  'U  potch  at  him  some 

way: 
Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him. 

1st  Sol.  He 's  the  devil. 

Auf.  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle.  My  valour 's 
poisoned 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  him  ;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself.   Nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary ; 
Being  naked,  sick ;  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol ; 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice 
(Embarquements  all  of  fury),  shall  lifl  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius :  where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  even  there, 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in 's  heart. — Go  you  to  the 

city: 
Learn  how  't  is  held ;  and  what  they  are  that  must 
Be  hostages  for  Rome. 

1st  Sol.  WiH  not  you  go  ? 

Auf.  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove : 
I  pray  you 

('T  is  south  the  city  mills),  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes ;  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1st  Sol.  I  shall,  sir.  lExeunt. 
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Scene  I. — Rome.     A  public  Place. 


and  Brutus. 
e  ihall  have  li< 


Ealer  Mei 


Mtn.  The  augurer  telU 
to-njght. 

Bru.  Good  or  bad  J 

Men.  Not  according  to  tlie  prayer  of  the  peo- 
ple; for  they  love  oot  Marcius. 

£ic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  toknoiT  their  friendB. 

Men.  Pray  you,  who  does  the  trolf  love? 

Sie.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him ;  ai  the  hungry  ple- 
beians would  llie  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.  He  'a  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baee  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He  'a  abear.indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb. 
You  two  are  old  men :  tell  me  one  thing  that  J 
shall  ask  you. 

Both  I'rA.  Well,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Marciua  poor,  that 
you  two  have  not  in  abundance! 

£ru.  He 'spoor  in  noonefault,butstore{l  with  alt. 

Sie.  Especially  in  pride. 

Bra.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now!  Do  you  two  know 
how  you  are  censured  here  in  the  city :  I  mean 
of  ua  o'  tlie  riglit-haud  file  7     Do  you  7 

Both  Trib.  Why,  how  are  we  censured! 


Men.  Becauseyou  talk  of  pride  now, — viil  you 
not  be  angry  ! 

Both  Trib.  Well,  well,  sir,  well. 

Men.  Why,  'tis  no  great  matter)  for  a  tery 
little  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great 
deal  of  patience.  Give  your  disposition  the 
reins,  and  be  angry  at  your  pleasures:  at  the 
least,  if  you  take  it  as  a  pleasure  to  you  io 
being  so.     You  blame  Marcius  for  being  proudf 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sit. 

Men.  1  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone; 
for  your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actioni 
would  grow  wondrous  single  :  your  abilities  are 
loo  infant-tike  for  doing  much  alone.  You  talk 
of  pride ;  O  that  you  could  turn  your  eyn 
towards  the  napes  of  your  necks,  and  make  but 
an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves :  O  that 
you  could! 

Bru.  What  then,  sir? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  shotild  discover  a  brace 
of  unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates 
(alias  fools]  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.  MeneniuB,  yon  are  known  well  enough  too. 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patri- 
cian, and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with 
not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tyber  in't;  said  to  be 
something  imperfect  in  favouiing  the  first  com- 


CORIOLANUS. 


plaint :  haaty  and  tinder-like  upon  too  trivial 
motion :  one  that  coDvenM  more  with  the  but- 
tock of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the 
morning.  What  I  think  1  utter;  and  apend 
lay  malice  in  my  breath.  Meeting  two  such 
«eal»-mea  ai  you  are  (I  cannot  ciJl  you  Lycui- 
guaei),  if  the  drink  you  give  me  touch  my 
palate  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  face  at  it. 
I  cannot  say  your  norships  have  delivered  ihe 
matter  nell,  when  I  find  the  aw  in  compound 
with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables :  end 
though  I  muBt  be  content  to  bear  with  Uiose 


tiiat  aay  you  are  reverend  grave  men,  yet  tliey 
lie  deadly  that  tell  you  have  good  faces.  If  you 
see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm,  fallows  it 
that  I  am  known  well  enough  too?  What  harm 
can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  out  of  tluB 
character,  if  I  be  known  well  enough  too! 

Bm.  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  you  well  enough. 

Men.  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor 
anything.  You  ore  ambitious  for  poor  knaves' 
caps  and  legi ;  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome 
forenoon  in  hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange- 
wife  and  a  fouet-seller;  and  then  rejourn  the 


controversy  of  threepence  to  a  second  day  of 
audience. — When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  be- 
tween party  and  party,  if  you  chance  to  be 
pinched  with  the  cholic,  you  make  faces  like 
■nummers ;  set  up  the  bloody  Bag  against  all 
patience;  and,  in  roaring  for  a  chamber-pot, 
dismiti  the  controversy  bleeding,  the  more  en- 
tangled by  your  hearing:  all  the  peace  you 
make  in  their  cause  n,  calling  both  the  parties 
knaves.    You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones  t 

Bn.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood 
to  be  a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table  than  a 
neceuary  bencher  in  the  Capitol. 

Afen.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers 
>f  Ibey  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects 
"  you  are.  When  you  speak  beat  unto  the 
purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your 
beaidsj  and  your  beards  deserve  not  bo  honour- 


able a  grave  as  to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion,  or 
to  be  entombed  in  an  ass's  packsadiUe.  Yet 
you  must  be  saying,  Marciua  is  proud;  who,  in 
a  cheap  estimation,  i*  worth  all  your  prede- 
cessors since  Deucalion;  though,  peradventure, 
some  of  the  best  of  them  were  hereditary  hang- 
men. Good  e'en  to  your  worships :  more  of 
your  conversation  would  infect  my  brain,  being 
the  herdsmen  of  the  beastly  plebeians.  I  will 
be  bold  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 

[Brutus  and  Sicihius  rtlire  up  the  Kent. 

Enter  Voluunu,  VmoiLii,  Valekia,  $c. 
How  now,  my  as  fiur  as  noble  ladies  (and  the 
moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler],  whither  do 
you  fallow  your  eyes  so  fast ! 

Fol.  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius 
approaches:  for  the  love  of  Jtmo,  let's  go. 
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Men,  Ha !     Marcius  coming  home  ? 

VoL  Ay,  worthy  Menenius;  and  with  most  pros- 
perous approbation. 

Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee : — 
Hoo !  Marcius  coming  home ! 

Two  Ladies.  Nay,  't  is  true. 

Vol.  Look,  here  's  a  letter  from  him :  the  state 
hath  another,  his  wife  another;  and  I  think  there 's 
one  at  home  for  you. 

Men.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night : 
— A  letter  for  me ! 

Vir.  Yes,  certain  there 's  a  letter  for  you :  I  saw  it. 

Men.  A  letter  for  me !  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
seven  years'  health ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip 
at  the  physician  :  the  most  sovereign  prescription 
in  Galen  is  but  empiricutic,  and,  to  this  preserva- 
tive, of  no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench. — Is 
he  not  wounded?  he  was  wont  to  come  home 
wounded. 

Vir»  O,  no,  no,  no. 

Vol.  O,  he  is  wounded ;  I  thank  the  gods  for 't. 

Men.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much : — 
Brings  'a  victory  in  his  pocket  ? — The  wounds  be- 
come him. 

Vol.  On  his  brows,  Menenius :  he  comes  the 
third  time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes,  they  fought  together, 
but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men.  And  't  was  time  for  him  too,  I  *11  warrant 
him  that :  an  he  had  stayed  by  him,  I  would  not 
have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli, 
and  the  gold  that 's  in  them.  Is  the  senate  pos- 
sessed of  this  ? 

Vol.  Good  ladies,  let  *s  go, — Yes,  yes,  yes :  the 
senate  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he 
gives  my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war:  he  hath 
in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Vol.  In  troth,  there  *b  wondrous  things  spoke 
of  him. 

Men,  Wondrous?  Ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not 
without  his  true  purchasing. 

Vir.  The  gods  grant  them  true  ! 

Vol.  True!  pow,  wow. 

Men.  True !  I  'U  be  sworn  they  are  true. — 
Where  is  he  wounded? — God  save  your  good 
worships !  [To  the  Tribunes,  who  come  forward.^ 
Marcius  is  coming  home :  he  has  more  cause  to 
be  proud. — Where  is  he  wounded  ? 

Vol.  V  the  shoulder  and  i'  the  lefl  arm :  there 
will  be  large  cicatrices  to  shew  the  people  when  he 
shall  stand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse 
of  Tarquin  seven  hurts  i'  the  body. 

Men.  One  in  the  neck,  and  two  in  the  thigh  ; 
— there  *s  nine  that  I  know. 

Vol,  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty- 
five  wounds  upon  him. 


Men.  Now  it  *8  twenty-seven :  every  gash  was  an 
enemy's  grave.  [Ashoutandflourith.']  Hark!  the 
trumpets. 

Vol.  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius :  before  him 

He  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears : 

Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  's  nervy  arm  doth  lie; 

Which  being  advanced,  declines ;  and  then  men 

die. 

A  Sennet.  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Couivivs  and 
TiTus  Lartius;  between  them,  Coriolanus, 
crowned  with  an  oaken  garland ;  with  Captains, 
Soldiers,  and  a  Herald. 

Her.  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did 
fight 
Within  Corioli'  gates  ;  where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius :  these 
In  honour  follows, — Coriolanus. 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

[flourisA. 

All.  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus! 

Cor,  No  more  of  this ;  it  does  offend  my  heart : 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com,  Look,  sir,  your  mother, — 

Cor.  O !  you  have,  I  know,  petitioned  all  the 
gods 
For  my  prosperity.  \_KneeU. 

Vol,  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up ! 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius, 
And,  by  deed-achieving  honour  newly  named, — 
What  is  it  ? — Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee  ? — 
But  O,  thy  wife — 

Cor,  My  gracious  silence,  hail ! 

Wouldst  thou  have  laughed  had  I  come  coffined 

home, 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph? — Ah,  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now  the  gods  crown  thee ! 

Cor,  And  live  you  yet? — O  my  sweet  lady, 
pardon.  [7b  Valeria. 

Vol.  I  know  not  where  to  turn : — O  welcome 
home; 
And  welcome,  general:  and  you  are  welcome  all. 

Men.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes !  I  could 


weep, 
And  I  could  laugh 


I  am  light  and  heavy.  Wel- 


come ! 


f 


A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee ! — You  are  three 
That  Rome  should  dote  on :  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men, 
We  have  some  old  crabtrees  here  at  home  that 

will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.  Yet  welcome,  warriors : 
We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle,  and 
The  faults  of  fools  but  folly. 
Com.  Ever  right. 
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Cor.  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 

Her.  Give  way  there,  and  go  on. 

Cor,  Your  hand,  and  yours. 

[  To  fus  wife  and  mother. 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head, 
The  good  patricians  must  he  visited ; 
From  whom  I  have  received  not  only  greetings. 
But  with  them  change  of  honours. 

Vol,  I  have  lived 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy : 
Only  there 's  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt  not 
But  our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor.  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way, 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com,  On  to  the  Capitol. 

[Flourish.   Comets,  Exeunt  in  stale,  as  before. 
The  Tribunes  remain. 

Bru,  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.   Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry. 
While  she  chats  him :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him.    Stalls,  bulks, 

windows. 
Are  smothered  up,  leads  filled,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.     Seld-shewn  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station :  our  veiled  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses.     Such  a  pother. 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god  who  leads  him 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic.  On  the  sudden, 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru,  Tlien  our  office  may. 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begin  and  end;  but  will 
Lose  those  that  he  hath  won. 

Bru,  In  that  there 's  comfort. 

Sic.  Doubt  not,  the  commoners,  for  whom  we 
stand. 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours : 
Which  that  he  '11  give  them,  make  I  as  little  ques- 
tion 
As  he  is  proud  to  do 't. 

Bru.  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i*  the  market  place,  nor  on  him  put 
Tlie  napless  vestiu'e  of  humility ; 


Nor,  shewing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic,  'T  is  right. 

Bru.  It  was  his  word.  O,  he  would  miss  it  rather 
Than  carry  it  but  by  the  suit  o'  the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic.  I  wish  no  better 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bru.  'T  is  most  like  he  will. 

Sic,  It  shall  be  to  him,  then,  as  our  good  wills : 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bru,  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.     For  an  end. 
We  must  suggest  the  people  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them :  that,  to  his  power,  he 

would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenced  their  pleaders, 
And  dispropertied  their  freedoms :  holding  them. 
In  human  action  and  capacity, 
Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world 
Than  camels  in  the  war;  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sic,  This,  as  you  say, — suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  teach  the  people  (which  time  shall  not  want 
If  he  be  put  upon  't ;  and  that 's  as  easy 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep), — will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble ;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter? 

Mess,  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol. 
'T  is  thought  that  M arcius  shall  be  consul : 
I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him, 
And  the  blind  to  hear  him  speak :  matrons  flung 

gloves, 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  passed :  the  nobles  bended 
As  to  Jove's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower  and  thimder,  with  their  caps  and  shouts ! 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru,  Let 's  to  the  Capitol, 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time, 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sic,  Have  with  you.  lExeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  same.    The  Capitol, 

Enter  two  Officers,  to  lay  cushions, 
1st  Offi,  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here. 

How  many  stand  for  consulships? 

2nd  Offi.  Tliree,  they  say:  but  'tis  thought  of 

every  one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 
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Ist  Offl.  That's  a  brave  fellow;  but  be 's  venge- 
ance proud,  and  loves  not  tbe  common  people. 

2nd  Offi.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great 
men  that  have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er 
loved  them ;  and  there  be  many  that  they  have 
loved  they  know  not  wherefore :  so  that  if  they 
love  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no  better 
ground.  Therefore,  for  Coriolanus  neither  to 
care  whether  they  love  or  hate  him,  manifests 
the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their  disposition ; 
and,  out  of  his  noble  carelessness,  lets  them 
plainly  see  't. 

\stt  Offi.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had 
their  love  or  no,  he  waved  indifferently  'twixt 
doing  them  neither  good  nor  harm:  but  he  seeks 
their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can 
render  it  him,  and  leaves  nothing  undone  that 
may  fully  discover  him  their  opposite.  Now,  to 
seem  to  affect  the  malice  and  displeasure  of  the 
people,  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes, — to 
flatter  them  for  their  love. 

2/irf  Offi.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his 
country  :  and  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  de- 
grees as  those  who,  having  been  supple  and 
courteous  to  the  people,  bonneted  without  any 
further  deed  to  have  them  at  all  into  their  esti- 
mation and  report :  but  he  hath  so  planted  his 
honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in  their 
hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent  and 
not.  confess  so  much  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful 
injury :  to  report  othenn'ise  were  a  malice  that, 
giving  itself  the  lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and 
rebuke  from  every  ear  that  heard  it. 

\st  Offl,  No  more  of  him  :  he  is  a  worthy  man. 
Make  way  ;  they  are  coming. 

A  Sennet,  Enter y  with  lictors  before  them,  Comi- 
Nius  the  Consul,  Menenius,  Coriolanus,  many 
other  Senators,  Sicinius  and  Brutus.  7^he  Se- 
nators take  their  placet ;  the  Tribunes  taJce 
theirs  also  by  themselves. 

Men,  Having  determined  of  the  Voices,  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 
To  gratify  his  noble  service  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country.  Therefore,  please 

you. 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  performed 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus:  whom  -■ 
We  meet  here  both  to  thank  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

1  st  Sen,  Speak,  good  Cominius  : 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think, 
Rather  our  state 's  defective  for  requital. 


Than  we  to  stretch  it  out. — Masters  o*  the  people, 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears :  and  (after) 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body, 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sic,  We  are  con  vented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty,  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru,  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  blessed  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people  than 
He  hath  hereto  prized  them  at. 

Men.  That 's  off,  that  *8  off: 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent    Please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Bnt,  Most  willingly : 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it 

A/en,  He  loves  your  people ; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 
[Coriolanus  rises,  and  offers  to  go  meay. 

\st  Sen.  Sit,  Coriolanus:  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor,  Your  honours'  pardon  : 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru,  Sir,  I  hope 

My  words  disbenched  you  not 

Cor,  No,  sir :  yet  oft, 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 
You  soothed  not,  therefore  hurt  not :  but  your 

people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men,  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor,  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head 
i'  the  sun, 
When  the  alarum  was  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monstered.  [^Exil. 

Men,  Masters  o*  the  people, 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter 
(That's  thousand  to  one  good  one),  when  you 

now  see 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour 
Than  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it? — Proceed,  Co- 
minius. 

Com,  I  shall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Corio- 
lanus 
Should  not  be  uttered  feebly. — It  is  held 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtae,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be, 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpoised.     At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fougbt 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  dictator. 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight, 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
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The  bristled  lips  before  him :  he  bestrid 
An  o'erpressed  Roman,  and  i'  the  consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposem :  Tarquin's  self  he  met, 
And  stru<ik  him  on  his  knee.  In  that  day's  feats, 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene, 
He  proved  best  man  i'  the  field,  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil  age 
Man-entered  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since. 
He  lurched  all  swords  o'  the  garland. — For  this 

last. 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home.   He  stopped  the  fliers, 
And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport :  as  weeds  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obeyed, 
And  fell  below  his  stem.  His  sword  (death's  stamp) , 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took :  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  timed  with  dying  cries.   Alone  he  entered 
The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny :  aidless  came  ofi^ 
And  with  a  sudden  reinforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet : — now  all 's  his  : 
When  by-and-by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense :  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Requickened  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'T  were  a  perpetual  spoil :  and,  till  we  called 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man ! 

\$i  Sen.  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the 
honours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com.  Our  spoils  he  kicked  at. 

And  looked  upon  things  precious  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  the  world.    He  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give :  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. 

Men.  He 's  right  noble : 

Let  him  be  called  for. 

lit  Sen,  Call  for  Coriolanus. 

Offl.  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleased 
To  make  thee  consid. 

Cor.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life  and  services. 

Men.  It  tlien  remains. 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cor.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them, 


For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  sufirage.  Please 

you 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sic.  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to 't : — 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom ; 
And  take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  that?        [To  Sicinius. 

Cor.  To  brag  unto  them, — thus  I  did,  and 
thus; 
Shew  them  the  unaching  scars  which  I  should  hide. 
As  if  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only ! 

Men.  Do  not  stand  upon 't. — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Our  purpose  to  them  : — and  to  our  noble  consul 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen,  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour  I 
[Flourish.     Then  exeunt  Senators. 

Bru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

Sic,  May  they  perceive  his  intent !     He  will 
require  them 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come,  we  'U  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here :  on  the  market-place 
I  know  they  do  attend  us.  lExeunt. 


Scene  III. — Thu  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  several  Citizens. 

1st  at.  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

2nd  Cit.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3rd  Cit.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do 
it,  but  it  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to 
do :  for  if  he  shew  us  his  wounds  and  tell  us  his 
deeds,  we  are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those 
wounds,  and  speak  for  them :  so,  if  he  tell  us 
his  noble  deeds,  we  must  also  tell  him  our  noble 
acceptance  of  them.  Ingratitude  is  monstrous : 
and  for  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful,  were  to 
make  a  monster  of  the  multitude ;  of  the  which 
we  being  members,  should  bring  ourselves  to  be 
monstrous  members. 

Ist  Cit.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of 
a  little  help  will  serve  :  for  once,  when  we  stood 
up  about  the  corn,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call 
us  the  many-headed  multitude. 
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Srd  at.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many : 
not  that  our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black, 
some  auburn,  some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are 
so  diversely  coloured.  And  truly  I  think,  if  all 
our  wits  were  to  issue  out  of  one  skull,  they 
would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south;  and  their 
consent  of  one  direct  way  should  be  at  once  to 
all  the  points  o'  the  compass. 

2nd  Cit.  Think  you  so  ?  Which  way  do  you 
judge  my  wit  would  fly  ? 

3rd  Cit,  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out 
as  another  man's  will;  'tis  strongly  wedged  up 
in  a  block-head  :  but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould 
sure  southward. 

2fid  Cit,  Why  that  way? 

Srd  Cit.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog ;  where  being 
three  parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the 
fourth  would  return  for  conscience'  sake,  to  help 
to  get  thee  a  wife. 

2nd  Cit,  You  are  never  without  your  tricks : — 
you  may,  you  may. 

Srd  Cit,  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your 
voices  ?  But  that 's  no  matter ;  the  greater  part 
carries  it.  I  say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the 
people,  there  was  never  a  worthier  man. 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Menenius. 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility : 
mark  his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  all  to- 
gether, but  to  come  by  him  where  he  stands,  by 
ones,  by  twos,  and  by  threes.  He's  to  make 
his  requests  by  particulars :  wherein  every  one 
of  us  has  a  single  honour,  in  giving  him  our 
own  voices  with  our  own  tongues.  Therefore 
follow  me,  and  I  '11  direct  you  how  you  shall  go 
by  him. 

All,  Content,  content.  lExeunt  Citizens. 

Men,  O  sir,  you  are  not  right :  have  you  not 
known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  \  ? 

Cor,  What  must  I  say  ? — 

"  I  pray,  sir," — Plague  upon't!  I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace  : — **  Look,  sir ;    my 

wounds : 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roared,  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums." 

Men.  O  me,  the  gods ! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that :  you  must  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Car.  Think  upon  me?     Hang 'em! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  Tirtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them. 

Men.  You  *11  mar  all : 

I  '11  leave  you.    Pray  you,  speak  to  them,  I  pray 

you, 
In  wholesome  manner.  lExit. 


Enter  two  Citizens. 

Cor.  Bid  them  wash  their  faces. 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a 

brace. — 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

Ist  Cit,  We  do,  sir :  tell  us  what  bath  brought 
you  to 't. 

Cor.  Mine  own  desert. 

2nd  Cit,  Your  own  desert? 

Cor,  Ay,  not  mine  own  desire. 

Ist  Cit,  How!  nut  your  own  desire ? 

Cor,  No,  sir:  'twas  never  my  desire  yet  to 
trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

1st  Cit,  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any- 
thing, we  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Cor,    Well   then,   I   pray,  your  price  o'tbe 
consulship  ? 

Ist  Cit.  The  price  ia,  sir,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor,  Kindly,  sir?  I  pray,  let  me  ha't :  I  have 
wounds  to  shew  you,  which  shall  be  yours  in 
private. — Your  good  voice,  sir:  what  say  you? 

2nd  Cit.  You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir. 

Cor,  A  match,  sir. — ^There  is  in  all  two  worthy 
voices  begged. — I  have  your  alms :  adieu. 

1st  Cit.  But  this  is  something  odd! 

2nd  Cit,   An  'twere  to  give  again, — but  'tis 
no  matter.  \^Exeunt  Citizens. 

Enter  two  other  Citizens. 

Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the 
tune  of  your  voices  that  1  may  be  consul,  I 
have  here  the  customary  gown. 

Srd  Cit.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your 
country,  and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor,  Your  enigma? 

Srd  Cit,  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  ene- 
mies ;  you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends :  you 
have  not,  indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor.  You  should  account  me  the  more  vir- 
tuous that  1  have  not  been  common  in  my  love. 
I  will,  sir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother  the  people, 
to  earn  a  dearer  estimation  of  them :  'tis  a  con- 
dition they  account  gentle :  and  since  the  wisdom 
of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my 
heart,  I  will  practise  the  insinuating  nod,  and 
be  ofl*  to  them  most  counterfeitly :  that  is,  sir, 
I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  po- 
pular man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers. 
Therefore,  beseech  you  I  may  be  consul. 

4th  Cit,  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend ;  and 
therefore  give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

Srd  Cit.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for 
your  country. 

Cor,  I  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  with  shew- 
ing them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and 
so  trouble  you  no  further. 

Both  Cit,  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily! 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 


no 
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Cor.  Molt  iveet  voices  I — 
Better  it  ii  t4>  die,  better  to  starve, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Wh;  in  this  woolvish  toge  should  1  stand  here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear. 
Their  needless  vouches  1  Custom  calls  me  to 't ! 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do't, 
The  duit  on  antique  time  would  lie  unawept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaped 
For  truth  to  overpeer. — Rather  than  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus. — I  am  half  through : 
The  one  part  luffered,  the  olhei  will  I  do. 


Enter  three  othtr  Citizens- 
Here  come  more  voices. — 
Your  voices :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought : 
Watched  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  batlles  thrice  six 
I   have   seen   and   heard   of;    for   your  voices 

Done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more. — Your 

Indeed  I  would  be  consid. 

5ih  Cil.  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go 
without  any  honest  man's  voice. 
.   6lh  Gl.   Therefore  let  him  be  consul.     The 
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gods  give  him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend 
to  the  people ! 

AIL  Amen,  amen. — God  save  thee,  noble 
consul !  [^Exeunt  Citizens. 

Cor,  Worthy  voices ! 

Re-enter  Menf.nius,  with  Brutus  and  Sicinius. 

Men.    You  have  stood  your  limitation ;    and 
the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice. 
Remains  that,  in  the  official  marks  invested, 
You  anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cor.  Is  this  done? 

Sic.  The  custom  of  reqiiest  you  have  discharged : 
The  people  do  admit  you ;  and  are  summoned 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where  ?  at  the  senate-house  ? 

Sic.  There,  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  May  I  change  these  garments? 

Sic.  You  may,  sir. 

Cor.  That  I  *11  straight  do ;  and,  knowing  my- 
self again, 
Repair  to  the  senate-house. 

Afen.  I  '11  keep  you  company. — Will  you  along? 

Bru.  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic.  Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Mgnenius. 
He  has  it  now ;  and,  by  his  looks,  methinks 
Tis  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru.  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds.    Will  you  dismiss  the  people  ? 

Re-enter  Citizens. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters :  have  you  chose 

this  man? 
\tt  Cit.  He  has  our  voices,  sir. 
Bru.  We  pray  the  gods  he  may  deserve  your 

loves. 
2nd  Cit.   Amen,  sir.     To  my  poor  unworthy 
notice. 
He  mocked  us  when  he  begged  our  voices. 
Srd  Cit.  Certainly  he  flouted  us  downright. 
lit  Cit,  No,  'tis  his  kind  of  speech:  he  did 

not  mock  us. 
2nd  Cit,  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself, 
but  says 
He  used  us  scornfully.  He  should  have  shewed  us 
His  marks  of  merit;    wounds  received  for  his 
country. 
Sic,  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 
Cit.  No,  no ;  no  man  saw  'em.  {^Several  apeak. 
3rd  Cit.  He  said  he  had  wounds,  which  he 
could  shew  in  private : 
And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
'*  I  would  be  consul,"  says  he :  **  aged  custom. 
But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me : 
Your  voices  therefore."     When  we  granted  thaS 


Here  was, — "I  thank  you  for  your  voices;— 

thank  you ; — 
Your  most  sweet  voices!     Now  you  have  left 

your  voices, 
I  have  no  further  with  you." — Was  not  tliii 
mockery  ? 

Sic,  Why,  either  were  you  ignorant  to  see*t, 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

Bru.  Could  you  not  have  told  him, 

As  you  were  lessoned, — when  he  had  no  power, 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state. 
He  was  your  enemy;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
I'  the  body  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  the  state. 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves  ? — You  should  liave  said, 
That  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for,  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic.  Thus  to  have  said. 

As  you  were  fore-advised,  had  touched  his  spirit 
And  tried  his  inclination :  from  him  plucked 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might, 
As  cause  had  called  you  up,  have  held  him  to ; 
Or  else  it  would  have  galled  his  surly  nature, 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught :  so  putting  him  to  rage. 
You  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his  choler. 
And  passed  him  unelected. 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt 
When  he  did  need  your  loves ;  and  do  you  tliink 
That  Ids  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush  ?  Why,  had  your 

bodies 
No  heart  among  you ;  or  had  you  tongues  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment? 

Sic.  Have  you, 

Ere  now,  denied  the  asker ;  and  now  again. 
On  him  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  sued-for  tongues? 

Srd  Cit.   He's  not  confirmed;  we  may  deny 
him  yet 

2nd  Cit,  And  will  deny  him : 
I  '11  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

l»t  Cit,  I  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends 
to  piece  'em. 

Bru.  Get  you  hence  instantly ;  and  tell  those 
friends 
They  have  chose  a  consul  that  will  from  them 

take 
Their  liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
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Tlian  dogs,  that  are  at  often  beat  for  barking 
Aa  iherefore  kept  to  do  ao. 

SU.  Let  them  aasemble ; 

And  on  a  aafer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election.     Enforce  liia  pride, 
And  hi*  old  bate  unto  you:  besides,  forget  not 
n'itli  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  need; 
How  in  hi*  (uit  he  scorned  you :  but  your  loves. 
Thinking  upon  hit  aervices,  look  from  you 
The  apprehension' of  hia  present  portance. 
Which  most  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

Bra.  Lay  a  fault  on  U9,  your  tribunes;   that 
we  laboured 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sie.  Say  you  chose  him 

Iilore  after  our  comroandmeni,  than  u  guided 
By  your  own  true  afTection*;  and  that,  your  mind* 
Pre-occupied  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  sliould,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  consul.     Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  noL     Say  we  read  lectures 


Ho*  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
Hav  long  continued :  and  what  stock  he  springs  of, 
The  noble  hoiue  o'the  Marciana;  from  whence 

That  Ancu»  Marciua  (Muma's  daughter's  son) 


Who,  after  great  Ilostilius,  here  was  king. 
or  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were. 
That  our  best  \Fater  brought  by  condniM  hither : 
And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people 
[And  nobly  named  so,  twice  being  censor), 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic,  One  thus  descended, 

That  hath  beside  well  in  hia  person  wrought 
To  be  set  liigh  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembraiicei ;  hut  you  hive  found, 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
That  he  's  your  Rxid  enemy ;  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Bnt.  Say  you  ne'er  had  done't 

(Harp  on  that  still)  but  by  our  putting  on : 
Andpresently,  when  you  have  drawn  yournumber. 
Repair  to  the  CHpitol. 

Cil.  We  will  bo:— almost  all  IStMral  ipmk] 
repent  in  their  election.  [Exeunl  Citizens. 

Bra.  Let  them  go  on  : 
This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard, 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater. 
If,  a*  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
11ie  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol ;  come. 

We  will  be  there  before  the  stream  o'  the  people ; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  lExitml. 
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Cor.  Tulhis  Aiiliditi!,  tlii'n,  liadmade  newlipad  ? 

Lurl.  He  liad,  my  lord  :  and  that  it  was  whicli 
caused 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Car.  So,  tlicn,  the  Voices  stand  but  as  at  first: 
Ready,  when  timeshallpromptthem,  to  make  road 
Upon  \ii  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn,  lord  consul,  so 

Tliat  we  Hliail  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Tlieir  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidus? 

Lart.  On  safeguard  lie  came  to  me ;  and  did  curse 
Agaltist  Ihc  Voices  for  they  had  so  vilely 
Yielded  the  town.     He  is  retired  lo  Atitium. 

Cor.  Spoke  he  of  me? 

Lart.  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor.  How?  what? 

Lart.  How  oRen  he  had  met  you,  sword  to  sword : 
That,  of  all  things  upon  the  earth,  he  hated 
Yourpersonmost:  that  he  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  called  your  vanquisher. 

Cor.  At  Antium  lives  heT 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Car.  I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there. 
To  oppose  his  hatred  full. — Welcome  home. 

[roL*BTius. 

EnttT  SiciNius  and  Brutus. 
Behold:  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people; 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth !     I  do  dea~ 

pise  them. 

For  they  do  prank  them  In  authority 

Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sie.  Pass  no  further. 

(W.  Hal  what  is  that? 

Bra.  It  will  be  dangerous  to  goon  :  no  further. 


Cor.  What  makes  this  change? 

Men.  The  matter? 

Com.  Hath  he  not  passed  the  noble  and  the 

Bra.  Cominius,  no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  Toicet! 

\tt  Sen.  Tribunes,  give  tray :  he  shall  lo  the 
market-place. 

Bni.  Tlie  people  are  incensed  against  him. 

Sic.  Slop,  or  all  will  fall  in  broil. 

Cor.  A  re  these  your  herd  ? — 
Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  T — What  are 

your  offices  ? 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  tbetr 

teeth? 
Have  you  not  set  them  ont 

Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor.  It  it  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot. 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility. 
SiiHer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule. 
Nor  ever  will  be  ruled. 

Bru.  Call 't  not  a  plot. 

The  people  cry,  you  mocked  them  ;  and  of  lair. 
When  com  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repined: 
Scandalled  the  suppliants  for  the  people:  called 

them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness- 

Cor.   Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Bru.  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor.  Have  you  informed  them  since? 

Bru.   How !  I  inform  them  ? 

Cor.  You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 

Sm.  Not  unlike,  each  way,  to  beUer  yours. 

Cor.  Why,  then,  should  I  be  consul! — By  yon 
clouds, 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  aa  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow-tribune. 

Sie.  You  shew  too  much  of  that 

For  which  the  people  stir.     If  you  will  pan 
Towhereyouarebound,yDumust  inquire  your  way 
(Which  you  are  out  of)  with  a  gentler  spirit; 
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Or  never  be  bo  noble  as  a  consuli 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 
Men.  Let 's  be  calm. 

Com.  The  people  are  abused;  set  on. — This 
paltering 
Becomes  not  Rome ;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserved  this  so  dishonoured  rub,  laid  falsely 
I'  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  com ! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak 't  again : — 
Mefi.  Not  now,  not  now. 
Itl  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor.  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will. — My  nobler  friends, 
I  crave  their  pardons : 
For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many, 
Let  them  regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter. 
And  therein  behold  themselves : — I  say  again. 
In  soothing  them  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 
Which  we  ourselves  have  ploughed  for,  sowed  and 

scattered, 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honoured  number, 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 
Men.  Well,  no  more. 

lit  Sett.  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 
Cor.  How  !  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay  against  those  meazels. 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru.  You  speak  o'  the  people 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish ;  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 
Sic.  Twere  well  we  let  the  people  know't. 
Men.  What,  what?  his  choler? 
Cor.  Choler! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep. 
By  Jove  't  would  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is, 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Cor.  Shall  remain ! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you 
Hii  absolute  "shall?" 
Com.  T  was  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  "Shall!"— 

0  good,  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why. 
You  grave  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer. 
That  with  his  peremptory  "  shall,"  being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  o'  the  monsters,  wants  not  spirit 
'^o  say  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?  If  he  have  power. 
Then  vail  your  ignorance :  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.     If  you  are  learned. 


Be  not  as  common  fools :  if  you  are  not. 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.  You  arc  plebeians, 
If  they  be  senators :  and  they  are  no  less. 
When,  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste 
Most  palates  theirs.  They  choose  their  magistrate ! 
And  such  a  one  as  he  who  puts  his  "  shall," 
His  popular  "  shall,"  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frowned  in  Greece ! — By  Jove  himself. 
It  makes  the  consuls  base !  and  my  soul  aches 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  't  wixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other. 

Com.  Well :  on  to  the  market-place. 

Cor.  Whoever  gave  that  counsel  to  give  forth 
The  corn  o'  the  storehouse  gratis,  as  't  was  used 
Sometime  in  Greece, — 

Men.  Well,  well,  no  more  of  that. 

Cor.    (Tliough   there   the  people  had  more 
absolute  power), 
I  say  they  nourished  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state. 

Bru.  Why  shall  the  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus,  their  voice  ? 

Cor.  I  '11  give  my  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.     They  know 

the  com 
Was  not  our  recompense ;  resting  well  assured 
They  ne'er  did  service  for 't.     Being  pressed  to 

the  war. 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touched. 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates.    This  kind  of 

service 
Did  not  deserve  corn  gratis.     Being  i'  the  war, 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  shewed 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them.    The  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate. 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation. — Well,  what  then  ? 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?  Let  deeds  express 
What 's  like  to  be  their  words :  "  We  did  request  it : 
We  are  the  greater  poll ;  and  in  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands." — Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears :  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  locks  o'  the  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. 

Men.  Come,  enough. 

Bru.  Enough,  with  over-measure. 

Cor  No ;  take  more : 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human. 
Seal  what  I  end  withal ! — This  double  worship, — 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 
Insult  without  all  reason;   where  gentry,  title, 

wisdom. 
Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
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Of  general  ignorance, — it  must  omit 

Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 

To  unstable  slightness.     Purpose  so  barred,  it 

follows 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose.     Tlierefore,  beseech 

you,— 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet ; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  oft ;  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long ;  and  wish 
To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic, 
That 's  sure  of  death  without  it, — at  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue ;  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.    Your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it : 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 
For  the  ill  which  doth  control  it. 

Bru,  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall 
answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch!  despite  o'erwhelm  thee ! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tri- 
bunes ? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench.     In  a  rebellion, 
W  hen  what 's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law, 
Tlien  were  they  chosen  :  in  a  better  hour, 
Let  what  is  meet  be  said  *^  it  must  be  meet," 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

Bru.  Manifest  treason ! 

Sic,  This  a  consul  ?  no. 

Bru.   The  sdiles,  ho! — Let  him  be   appre- 
hended. 

Sic.  Go,  call  the  people  :  [^Exit  Brutus] — in 
whose  name,  myself 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator ; 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal.     Obey,  I  charge  thee, 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor.  Hence,  old  goat ! 


Sen. ) 

P  t  \  ^®  '^^  surety  him. 


Com.  Ag6d  sir,  hands  off. 

Cor.  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy 
bones 
Out  of  thy  garments ! 
Sic.  Help,  ye  citizens ! 

Re-enter  Brutus,  with  the  iEdiles,  and  a  rabble 

of  Citizens. 

Men.  On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic.  Here 's  he  that  would  take  from  you  all 

your  power. 
Bru.  Seize  him,  sediles. 
Cit.  Down  with  him !  down  with  him ! 

[^Several  speak. 


2nd  Sen,  Weapons,  weapons,  weapons ! 

\_Thcy  all  bustle  about  Coriolanus. 
Tribunes, — patricians, — citizens ! — what,  ho ! — 
Sicinius, — Brutus, — Coriolanus, — citizens! 

Cit,  Peace,  peace,  peace !  stay,  hold,  peace ! 

Men.  What  is  about  to  be  1 — I  am  out  of  breath : 
Confusion 's  near :  I  cannot  speak. — Yoii,  tribunes 
To  the  people, — Coriolanus,  patience  : — 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me,  people  : — Peace ! 

Cit.  Let 's  hear  our  tribune. — Peace !    Speak, 
speak,  speak! 

Sic.  You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties. 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you :  Marcius, 
Whom  late  you  have  named  for  consul. 

Meti.  Fie,  fie,  fie! 

Tliis  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

lat  Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat 

Sic.  What  is  the  city  but  the  people  ? 

Cit.  True  ;  the  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  established 
The  people's  magistrates. 

Cit.  You  so  remain. 

Men.  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat ; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation  ; 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic.  This  deserves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority. 
Or  let  us  lose  it. — We  do  here  pronounce, 
Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore  lay  hold  of  him  : 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  ^diles,  seize  him. 

CU,  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men,  Hear  me  one  word : 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

j£d.  Peace,  peace ! 

Men,  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  countr}''s 
friend, 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways, 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent. — ^Lay  hands  upon 

him. 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Cor.  No :  I  '11  die  here.  [^Draw'mg  his  sword. 
There 's  some  among  you  have  beheld  rae  fighting : 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Men.  Down  with  that  sword!— Tribunea,  with- 
draw awhile. 

Bru.  Lay  hands  upon  him. 
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Men.  Help  Marcius:  help, 
You  that  be  noble :  help  him,  young,  and  old ! 

CU,  Down  with  him,  down  with  him ! 

[In  tku  muimy,  the  Tribunes,  tlie  ^diles, 
and  the  people^  are  aU  beat  in. 

Men,  Go,  get  you  to  your  house :  be  gone,  away ! 
All  will  be  naught  else. 

2nd  Sen,  Get  you  gone. 

Cor.  Stand  fast : 

We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men.  Shall  it  be  put  to  that? 

1  St  Sen.  The  gods  forbid ! 

I  pr'y  thee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house : 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men.  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us 

You  cannot  tent  yourself.     Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Cam.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Cor.  I  would  they  were  barbarians  (as  they  are. 
Though  in  Rome  littered),  not  Romans  (as  they 

are  not. 
Though  calved  i'  the  porch  of  the  Capitol), — 

Men.  Be  gone : 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue : 
One  time  will  owe  another. 

Cor.  On  fair  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men.  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them :  yea,  the 
two  tribunes. 

Com.  But  now  't  is  odds  beyond  arithmetic : 
And  manhood  is  called  foolery  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabric. — Will  you  hence 
Before  the  tag  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone : 

1 11  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little.  This  miistbe  patched 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Cominxus,  and  others. 

1st  Pat.  This  man  has  marred  his  fortune. 

Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart 's 

his  mouth : 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent : 
And  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.      [A  noise  within. 
Here 's  goodly  work  I 

2nd  Pat.  I  would  they  were  abed ! 

Men.  I  would  they  were  in  Tyber! — What, 
the  vengeance, 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair  ? 

Re-enter  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  with  the  rabble. 
Sic,  Where  is  this  viper, 


That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself? 

Men.  You  worthy  tribunes, — 

Sic,  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands.     He  hath  resisted  law ; 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power. 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1st  at.  He  shall  well  know 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths, 
>And  we  their  hands. 

Cit.  He  shall,  sure  on 't  [Severalspeak  together. 

Men.  Sir,  sir, — 

Sic.  Peace! 

Men.  Do  not  cry  ^*  havock,"  where  you  should 
but  hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes  it  that  you 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak : — 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness, 
So  can  I  name  his  faults  : — 

Sic,  Consul !  what  consul  ? 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru,  He  a  consul ! 

Cit,  No,  no,  no,  no,  no ! 

Men,  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 
people, 
I  may  be  heard,  I  'd  crave  a  word  or  two ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic.  Speak  briefly,  then ; 

For  we  are  peremptory  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor.     To  eject  him  hence 
Were  but  one  danger ;  and  to  keep  him  here 
Our  certain  death  :  therefore  it  is  decreed 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enrolled 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam. 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own ! 

Sic.  He 's  a  disease  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men,  O,  he 's  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease  : 
Mortal  to  cut  it  off*;  to  cure  it  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that's  worthy  death? 
Killing  our  enemies?    The  blood  he  hath  lost 
(Which  I  dare  vouch  is  more  than  that  he  hath, 
By  many  an  ounce)  he  dropped  it  for  his  country : 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country. 
Were  to  us  all  that  do  't  and  sufier  it 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'  the  world. 

Sic,  This  is  clean  kam. 

Bru.  Merely  awry. — When  he  did  love  his 
country, 
It  honoured  him. 

Men,  The  service  of  the  foot. 
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Being  once  gangrened,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was  ? 

Brti.  We  *11  hear  no  more. — 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence  : 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature, 
Spread  further. 

Afen,  One  word  more ;  one  word  : 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscanned  swiftness,  will  too  late 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.     Proceed  by 

process : 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  beloved)  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru,  If  it  were  so, — 

Sic.  What  do  ye  talk? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience? 
Our  sediles  smote !  ourselves  resisted ! — Come. 

Men»  Consider  this :  he  has  been  bred  i'  the  wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  schooled 
In  boulted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.    Give  me  leave, 
I  41  go  to  him,  and  imdertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
(In  peace),  to  his  utmost  peril. 

1st  Sen,  Noble  tribunes. 

It  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody ;  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic.  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you,  then,  as  the  people's  officer. — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  market-place. — We  *\l  attend 
you  there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we  'U  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  I  '11  bring  him  to  you. — 

Let  me  desire  your  company.  [  To  the  Senators. 

He  must  come, 
Or  what  is  worst  will  follow. 

1st  Sen.  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

lExeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Coriolanus's  House. 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Patricians. 

Cor.    Let   them   pull  all   about  mine   ears; 
present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels ; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight, — yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

\st  Pat.  You  do  the  nobler. 


Enter  Volumnia. 
Ck>r.  I  muse  my  mother 


Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals ;  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  shew  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war. — I  talk  of  you : 

[To  Volumnia. 
Why  did  you  wish  me  milder?  Would  you  have  me 
False  to  my  nature  ?  Rather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol.  O,  sir,  sir,  sir, 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on, 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  go. 

Vol.  You  might  have  been  enough  die  man 
you  are, 
With  striving  less  to  be  so.     Leaser  had  been 
The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  shewed  them  how  you  were  disposed 
£re  they  lacked  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor.  Let  them  hang. 

Vol,  Ay,  and  bum  too. 

Enter  Menem  lus  and  Senators. 

Men.  Come,  come,  you  have  been  too  rm^h ; 
something  too  rough : 
You  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

\st  Sen.  There 's  no  remedy : 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol.  Pray  be  counselled. 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman ! 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on, 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cor.  What  must  I  do? 

Men,  Return  to  the  tribunes. 

Cor.  Well,  what  then?  what  then? 

Men,  Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor.  For  them  ? — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods : 
Must  I,  then,  do 't  to  them  ? 

Vol.  You  are  too  absolute : 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble. 
But  when  extremities  speak.  I  have  heard  you  say, 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsevered  friends, 
r  the  war  do  grow  together.  Grant  that,  and  tell 

me, 
In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th'  otiier  lose. 
That  they  combine  not  there. 

Cor,  Tush,  tush  I 

Men.  A  good  demand. 

Vol,  If  it  be  honour,  in  your  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not  (which  for  your  best  ends 
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You  Etdopt  your  policy),  ho»  ia  it  less  o*  worae 
That  it  ihall  hold  companionthip  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war ;  lince  that  to  both 
It  itanda  in  like  requeit? 

Cor.  Why  force  you  this? 

Vol,  BecBUM  that  now  it  liei  on  you  to  ipcak 
To  the  people :  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prninpta  you, 
But  with  such  wordi  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  butardi  and  lyllublea 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosam's  truth. 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonoun  you  at  all 
Thau  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words, 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 
1  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 
My  fortunes  and  my  friends,  at  slake,  required 
1  ihould  do  so  in  honour.     I  am  in  this. 
Your  wife, — yoiur  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles : 
And  you  will  rather  shew  our  general  louts 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  them 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin ! 


Men.  Noble  lady ! — 

Come,  go  with  us  i  speak  fair :  you  may  salve  so. 
Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  lost 
Of  what  ii  past. 

Vol.  I  pr'y  thee  now,  my  son. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand ; 
And  thus  far  having  stretched  it  (here  be  with 

them). 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant. 
More  teamed  than  their  ears),  waving  thy  head, 
Which  often, — tlms, — correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry. 
That  will  nothold  the  handling.    Or  say  to  them. 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way  which,  thou  dost  confess. 
Were  tit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim, 
In  asking  their  good  loves:  hut  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  fotsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power  and  person. 

Men.  This  but  done, 

Even  aa  she  speaks,  why  all  their  hearts  were 
yours: 
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For  they  have  pardons,  being  asked,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol.  Pr'y  thee  now, 

Go,  and  be  ruled :  although  I  know  thou  hadst 

rather 
Follow  thy  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf, 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower. — Here  is  Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com,  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place :  and,  sir, 
't  is  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness  or  by  absence :  all 's  in  anger. 

Men,  Only  fair  speech. 

Com,  I  think  't  will  ser\'e,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol,  He  must  and  will. — 

Pr'y  thee  now,  say  you  will ;  and  go  about  it» 

Cor,  Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  sconce  ? 
Must  I, 
With  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie  that  it  must  bear?— Well,  I  will  do 't  : 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose, 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it, 
And  throw  it  against  the  wind. — To  the  market- 
place : — 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com,  Come,  come ;  we  '11  prompt  you. 

Vol,  I  pr'y  thee  now,  sweet  son,  as  tliou  hast  said 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so, 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perfonn  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  I  must  do 't.— 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 

Some  harlot's  spirit !    My  throat  of  war  be  turned 

(Which  quir6d  with  my  drum)  into  a  pipe 

Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 

That  babies  lulls  asleep  !    The  smiles  of  knaves 

Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  shoolboys'  tears  take  up 

The  glasses  of  my  sight  I  A  beggar's  tongue 

Make  motion  through  my  lips !  and  my  armed 
knees, 

Who  bowed  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 

That  hath  received  an  alms ! — I  will  not  do 't ! 

Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth, 

And  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 

A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol,  At  thy  choice,  then  : 

To  beg  of  thee  it  is  my  more  dishonour, 

Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin  :  let 

Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride  than  fear 

Thy  dangerous  stoutness :  for  I  mock  at  death 

With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from 

me: 

But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 


Cor,  Pray  be  content. 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place  : 
Chide  me  no  more.  1 11  mountebank  their  lores. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home 

beloved 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.   Look,  I  am  going : 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.     I  '11  return  consd : 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
r  the  way  of  flattery,  further. 

Vol,  DoyourwilL  '  [£«>. 

Com,  Away !  the  tribunes  do  attend  you.  Arm 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly :  for  they  are  prepared 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.  The  word  is,  mildly .^ — Pray  you,  let  us  go. 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention ;  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor,  Well,  mildly  be  it  then :  mUdly !  [^Exeunt, 


Scene  IIL — The  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Bru,  In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he 
affects 
Tyrannical  power.     If  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people ; 
And  that  the  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed. 

Enter  an  ^dile. 

What,  will  he  come  ? 

^d.  He  's  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied  f 

j^d.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favoured  him. 

Sic,  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procured, 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ? 

j^d.  I  have ;  't  is  ready  here. 

Sic,  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes? 

j^d,  I  have. 

Sic,  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither : 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  *'  It  shall  be  so 
I'  the  right  and  strength  o'  the  commons"  (be  it 

either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment),  then  let  them, 
If  I   say  "fine,"  cry  "fine;"  if  *•  death,"  cry 

"  death :" 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  the  cause. 

JEd,  I  shall  inform  them. 

Bru.  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to 
cry, 
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Let  them  not  ceaae,  but  with  a  din  confused 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

^d.  Very  well. 

Sic.  Make  them  be  strong  and  ready  for  this  hint, 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give  't  tliem. 

Bru,  Go  about  it  [^Exit  ^dile. 

Put  him  to  choler  straight  He  hath  been  used 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction : — being  once  chafed,  he  cannot 
Be  reined  again  to  temperance :  then  he  speaks 
What  'a  in  his  heart;  and  that  is  there  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Menenius,  Cominius, 
Senators,  and  Patricians. 

Mefu  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor,  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume. — ^The  ho- 
noured gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men  :  plant  love  among  us : 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace. 
And  not  our  streets  with  war ! 

\st  Sen,  Amen,  amen ! 

Men,  A  noble  wish. 

Re-enter  £dile,  with  Citizens. 

Sic,  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

JEd.  List  to  your  tribunes :  audience.    Peace, 
I  say! 

Cor,  First  hear  me  speak. 

Both  Tri,  Well,  say. — Peace,  ho! 

Cor,  Shall  I  be  charged  no  further  than  this 
present  ? 
Must  all  determine  here  ? 

Sic.  I  do  demand 

If  you  submit  yuu  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  proved  upon  you  ? 

Cor,  I  am  content. 

Afen.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says  he  is  content. 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done  consider : 
Think  on  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  shew 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cor,  Scratches  with  briars ; 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men,  Consider  further. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen, 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier.     Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier, 
Rather  than  envy  you. 

Com,  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter. 


That,  being  passed  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonoured  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic,  Answer  to  us. 

Cor,  Say,  then :  't  is  true  I  ought  so. 

Sic,  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contrived  to 
take 
From  Rome  all  seasoned  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical : 
For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor,  How!  Traitor? 

Men,  Nay;  temperately: — ^your promise. 

Cor,  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor  I — Thou  injurious  tribune ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutched  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say 
"  Thou  liest !  '*  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic,  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

Cit,  To  the  rock !  to  the  rock  with  him ! 

Sic,  Peace ! — 
We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him 

speak, — 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him,— even  this. 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind, 
Deserves  the  eztremest  death. 

Bru,  But  since  he  hath  served  well  for  Rome, — 

Cor,  What,  do  you  prate  of  service  ? 

Bru,  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor,  You ! 

Men.  Is  this  the  promise  that  you  made  your 
mother  ? 

Com,  Know,  I  pray  you, — 

Cor,  I  '11  know  no  further ! 
Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying :  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word ; 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  have  it  with  saying,  "  Good  morrow." 

Sic,  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envied  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power ;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it ; — in  the  name  o'  the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we. 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city : 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates. — I'  the  people's  name, 
I  say  it  shall  be  so. 
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Cit,  It  shall  be  so  ;  it  shall  be  so !  let  him  away. 
He  's  banished,  and  it  shall  be  so ! 

Com.  Hear  me,  my  masters,  and  my  common 
friends  : — 

Sic,  He 's  sentenced  :  no  more  hearing. 

Com,  Let  me  speak : 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  shew,  for  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life. 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increase, 
And  treasure  of  my  loins.     Then  if  I  would 
Speak  that — 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift : — speak  what  ? 

JBru.  There 's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is 
banished, 
As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country. 
It  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so  ;  it  shall  be  so ! 

Cor.  You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I 
hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air, — I  banish  you  : — 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty. 


Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! 

Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 

Fan  you  into  despair !     Have  the  power  still 

To  banish  your  defenders  :  till  at  length 

Your  ignorance  (which  finds  not  till  it  feels), 

Making  but  reservation  of  yourselves 

(Still  your  own  foes),  deliver  you, 

As  most  abated  captives,  to  some  nation 

That  won  you  without  blows ! — Despising, 

For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back : 

There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[^Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Cominius,  Mencnius, 

Senators,  and  Patricians. 

yEd.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone ! 

Cit.  Our  enemy  is  banished !  he  is  gone ! — Hoo ! 
boo! 

l_The  people  shout,  and  throw  up  their  caps. 
Sic,  Go,  see  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him. 
As  he  hath  followed  you,  with  all  despite  : 
Give  him  deserved  vexation. — Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Cit.  Come,  come,  let 's  see  him  out  at  gates  r 
come. 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — ^Come. 

[^Exeunt. 
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Scene  I,— Rome.  Befort  the  Gale  of  ike  Citi). 

£nferCoHiOLANus,VoLuuNiA,ViRaiLiA,  Mene- 
NIU9,  CoMiHiua,  and  leveral  yomig  PntrJciaiiB. 
Cor.  Come,  leave  your  teari :  a  brief  rarewell. 
The  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  anay.— 'Nay,  mother, 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage?  you  were  used 
To  uy,  extremity  was  tlie  trier  of  sjiirits  ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear; 
That,  when  tlie  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Shewed  mastership  in  floating :  fortune's  blows 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle,  wounded, 

A  noble  cunning;  you  were  u«ed  to  load  me 
With  precepts  that  vould  make  invincible 
Tbe  heart  that  conned  tliem. 
VtT.  O  heeveiK !  O  heavene ! 
Cor.  Nay,  1  pr'y  thee,  woman, — 

Val.  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in 

And  occupations  periih  I 

Cor.  What,  what,  what  I 

[  shall  be  loved  when  I  am  lacked.    Nay,  mo- 
ther, 
Hesume  that  spirit  when  you  were  wont  to  say, 
ir  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you  'd  have  done,  and  saved 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat.— Comtniua, 
Droop  not :  adieu. — Furewell,  my  wife  i  my  mo- 
ther: 
I  '11  do  well  yet. — Thou  old  and  tnie  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's. 


And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My 

I  have  seen  thee  stern,  and  thou  hast  ofl  beheld 
Heart-hardening  spectacles:  tell  these  sad  women 
T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes, 
As  'tis  to  laugh  at  them, — My  mother,  you  wot 

well 
My  hazards  slill  have  been  your  solace  :  and 
Believe 't  not  lightly  (though  I  go  alone. 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon  that  his  fen 
Makes  feared  and  talked  of  more  than  seen),  your 

Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cauteloua  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first  son, 

Whither  wilt  thou  got    Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  awhile :  detennine  on  some  course. 
More  than  b  wild  exposure  to  each  chance 
That  starts  in  the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  O  the  gods  I 

Com.  1  '11  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shall  rest,  that  thou  mayit  h«ar  of  us. 
And  we  of  thee.     So,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  ne  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man  ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
I' the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well : 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee,  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits  to  go  rove  with  one 
That  'syet  unbruised :  bring  me  but  out  at  gale. — 
Come,  my  sneet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
Mv  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  1  am  forth 
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Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.     I  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men,  That's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come,  let 's  not  weep. — 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I  'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand. — Come. 

\^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. —  The  same.    A  Street  near  the  Gate, 

Enter  Sicinius,  Brutus,  and  an  .^dile. 

Sic,  Bid  them  all  home  :  he 's  gone,  and  we  '11 
no  further. 
The  nobility  are  vexed,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Bru,  Now  we  have  shewn  our  power, 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home : 

Say  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru,  Dismiss  them  home.   [£jrt^  JSdile. 

Here  comes  his  mother. 

Enter  Volumnia,  Viroilia,  and  Menenius. 

Sic.  Let 's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why? 

Sic.  They  say  she  *s  mad. 

Bru,  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us : 

Keep  on  your  way. 

Vol,  O,  you  're  well  met.  The  hoarded  plague 

o'  the  gods 

Requite  your  love ! 

Men,  Peace,  peace :  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol,  If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you  should 

hear, — 

Nay,  and  shall  hear  some. — Will  you  be  gone  ? 

[7^0  Brutus. 

Vir,   You  shall  stay  too    [TV)  Sicinius]:    I 

would  I  had  the  power 

To  say  so  to  my  husband ! 

Sic,  Are  you  mankind? 

Vol,  Ay,  fool:  is  that  a  shame? — Note  but 

this  fool : — 

Was  not  a  man  my  father?    Hadst  thou  fox- 
ship 

To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome 

Than  thou  hast  spoken  words  ? 

Sic,  O  blessed  heavens ! 

Vol,  More  noble  blows  than  ever  thou  wise 
words ; 


And  for  Rome's  good. — I'll  tell  thee  what: — 

yet  go : — 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too : — 1  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 

Sic,  What  then? 

Vir.  What  then ! 

He  *d  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

Vol,  Bastards  and  all. — 
Goodman,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for 
Rome! 

Men,  Come,  come,  peace. 

^te.  I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began ;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru,  I  would  he  had. 

Vol,  "  I  would  he  had !"  T  was  you  incensed 
the  rabble : 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru,  Pray  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone : 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed !    Ere  you  go,  hear 

this: 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
I   The  meanest  house  in  Rome,  so  far  my  son 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see), 
Whom  you   have  banished,   does  exceed  you 
all. 

Bru,  Well,  well,  we  '11  leave  you. 

Sic.  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Vol,  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  ^o 
But  to  confirm  my  curses ! — [^Exeunt  Tribunes. 

Could  I  meet  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  *t. 

Men,  You  have  told  them  home ; 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.     You  II  sup 
with  me? 

Vol,  Anger's  my  meat :  I  sup  upon  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. — Come,  let's 

go: 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do. 
In  anger,  Juno-like. — Come,  come,  come. 

Men,  Fie,  fie,  fie !  [^Extunt. 


Scene   III. — A  Highway  between   Rome  tmd 

Antium. 

Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Voice,  meeting. 

Bom.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know 
me :  your  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 
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Fo/c.  It  is  80,  sir :  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Rem.  I  am  a  Roman;  and  my  services  are, 
as  you  are,  against  them.     Know  you  me  yet? 

Vole,  Nicanor? — No. 

Rom,  The  same,  sir. 

Vole,  You  had  more  heard  when  I  last  saw 
you ;  but  your  favour  is  well  appeared  hy  your 
tongue.  What's  the  news  in  Rome?  I  have  a 
note  from  the  Volcian  state  to  find  you  out 
there :  you  have  well  saved  me  a  day's  jour- 
ney. 

Rom,  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insur- 
rection: the  people  against  the  senators,  patri- 
cians, and  nobles. 

VoU,  Hath  been !  Is  it  ended,  then  ?  Our 
state  thinks  not  so :  they  are  in  a  most  warlike 
preparation,  and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the 
heat  of  their  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a 
small  thing  would  make  it  flame  again.  For 
the  nobles  receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment 
of  that  worthy  Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in 
a  ripe  aptness  to  take  all  power  from  the 
people,  and  to  pluck  from  them  their  tri- 
bunes for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent  break- 
ing out 

Vole,  Coriolanus  banished  ? 

Rom,  Banished,  sur. 

Vole.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelli- 
gence, Nicanor. 

Rom,  The  day  serves  weU  for  them  now.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a 
man's  wife  is  when  she's  fallen  out  with  her 
husband.  Your  noble  Tullus  Aufidius  wiU 
appear  well  in  these  wars;  his  great  opposer, 
Coriolanus,  being  now  in  no  request  of  his 
country. 

Vole,  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you :  you  have 
ended  my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accom- 
pany you  home. 

Rom.  I  shall,  between  thb  and  supper,  tell 
you  most  strange  things  from  Rome ;  all  tending 
to  the  good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an 
army  ready,  say  you? 

Vole,  A  most  royal  one :  the  centurions  and 
their  charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the 
entertainment,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's 
warning. 

_  Rom,  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness, 
and  am  the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in 
present  action.  So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and 
most  glad  of  your  company. 

Vole,  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir :  I  have 
the  most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom,  Well,  let  us  go  together.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  IV. — Antium.   Before  Aufidius's  Home, 

Enter  Coriolanus,  in  mean  apparel^  duguUed 

and  muffled. 

Cor.  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium. — City, 
'T  is  I  that  made  thy  widows :  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices,  'fore  my  wars, 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop:  then  know  me 

not; 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with 

stones. 

Enter  a  Citizen. 

In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

Cit,  And  you. 

Cor.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies.     Is  he  in  Antium  ? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state 
At  his  house  this  night 

Cor,  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you  ? 

Cit.  This,  here  before  you. 

Cor.  Thank  you,  sir :  farewell.  [Exit  Citizen. 
O  world,  thy  slippery  turns !     Friends  now  fast 

sworn. 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise. 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity :  so  flellest  foes, 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their 

sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear 

friends, 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me : 
My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love 's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — 1 11  enter :  if  he  slay  me, 
He  does  fair  justice :  if  he  give  me  way, 
I '  11  do  his  country  service.  [Exit, 


Scene  V. — The  tame,     A  HaU  in  Aufidius's 

House. 

Mueie  within.    Enter  a  Servant 
Itt  Serv,  Wine,  wine,  wine !    What  service  is 
here! 
I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [Exit, 

Enter  another  Servant 

2nd  Serv,  Where 's  Cotus  ?  my  master  calls 
for  him.— Cotus !  [Exit, 

Enter  Coriolanus. 

Cor,  A  goodly  house.    The  feast  smells  well ; 
but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest 
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Re-enter  the  first  Servant. 

\»t  Serv,  What  would  you  have,  friend?  whence 
are  you  ?  Here 's  no  place  for  you :  pray  go  to 
the  door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserved  no  better  entertainment, 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

Re-enter  second  Servant. 

2nd  Serv,  Whence  are  you,  sir?  Has  the  porter 
his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to 
such  companions  ?  pray  get  you  out. 

Cor.  Away ! 

2nd  Serv.  "  Away ! " — Get  you  away. 

Cor.  Now  thou  art  troublesome. 

2nd  Serv.  Are  you  so  brave  ?  I  '11  have  you 
talked  with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant.     The  first  meets  him. 

3rd  Serv.  What  fellow  's  this? 

1st  Serv.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on  : 
I  cannot  get  him  out  o*  the  house.  Pr'y  thee 
call  my  master  to  him. 

3rd  Serv.  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ? 
Pray  you  avoid  the  house. 

Cor.  Let  me  but  stand :  I  will  not  hurt  your 
hearth. 

3rd  Serv,  What  are  you? 

Cor.  A  gentleman. 

3rd  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor,  True,  so  I  am. 

3rd  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up 
some  other  station :  here 's  no  place  for  you. 
Pray  you  avoid :  come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  function,  go!  and  batten 
on  cold  bits.  {^Pushes  him  away, 

3rd  Serv.  What,  will  you  not?— Pr'y  thee  tell 
my  master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2nd  Serv.  And  I  shall.  [^Exit, 

3rd  Serv.  Where  dwellest  thou? 

Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3rd  Serv.  Under  the  canopy  ? 

Cor.  AyJ 

3rd  Serv.  Where's  that? 

Cor.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3rd  Serv.  I' the  city  of  kites  and  crows? — 
What  an  asa  it  is! — ^Then  thou  dwellest  with 
daws  too? 

Cor.  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3rd  Serv,  How,  sir !  do  you  meddle  with  my 
master? 

Cor.  Ay,  'tis  an  honester  service  than  to 
meddle  with  thy  mistress. — ^Thou  prat'st  and 
prat'st:  serve  with  thy  trencher:  hence! 

{^Beats  him  away. 

Enter  Aufidius  and  the  second  Servant. 
jiuf.  Where  is  this  fellow? 


2nd  Serv.  Here,  sir.    I 'd  hare  beaten  him  hke 
a  dog,  but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 

^uf.    Whence  com'st  thou?    what  wouldst 
thou?  Thy  name?— 
Why  speak'st  not  7  Speak,  man :  what  'a  thy  name  ? 

Cor.  If,  Tullus,  [  Unmufimg. 

Not  yet  thou  know'st  me,  and  seeing  me  dost  not 
Think  me  for  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands  me  name  myself. 

Juf.  What  is  thy  name  ?        [Servants  retire. 

Cor.  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volcians'  ean, 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Aitf.  Say,  what 's  thy  name  ? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in 't :  though  thy  tackle's  torn, 
Thou  shew'st  a  noble  vessel.   What 's  thy  name  t 

Cor,  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown. — Know'st  thou 
me  yet? 

Auf.  1  know  thee  not :  thy  name  T 

Cor.  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief:  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus.  The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  :  a  good  memory, 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  shouldst  bear  me ! — Only  that  name 

remains : 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devoured  tlie  rest ; 
And  suffered  me,  by  the  voice  of  slaves,  to  be 
Whooped  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth.  Not  out  of  hope 
(Mistake  me  not)  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 
I  had  feared  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  worid 
I  would  have  'voided  thee  :  but  in  mere  spite, 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those 

maims 
Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee 

straight. 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn :  so  use  it 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee :  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  cankered  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 
Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more 

fortunes 
Thou  art  tired,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee  and  to  thy  ancient  malice : 
Which  not  to  cut  would  shew  thee  but  a  fool: 
Since  I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  hate. 
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Draini  turn  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  brenit, 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  ihame,  unleM 
It  be  to  do  thee  lervice. 

A<^.  O  Marciui,  Marcius ! 

Each  word  thou  hut  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

A  root  of  ancient  eiivy.     If  Jupiter 

Should  lirom  yon  cloud  ipeak  divine  thingi,  and 


"Ti*  ti 


'    I'd   D 


thee, 


:  believe  them  mure  than 


All-noble  Marciui. — Let  me  twine 

Mine  arnia  about  that  body,  where  against 

My  grained  aib  an  hundred  timet  hath  broke, 

And  scared  the  moon  with  iplintcrs !  Here  I  clip 

The  anvil  of  my  iword;  and  do  contest 

As  hotly  and  ai  nobly  with  tliy  love 

As  ever,  in  ambitious  strength,  I  did 


Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  fint, 
I  loved  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 
Sighed  tnier  breath  :  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart 
Than  when  I  lint  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.    Why,  thou  Mars!  1  tell 

thee 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for 't    Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me: 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat. 
And  waked  half  dead  with  nothing.     Worthy 

Marcius, 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome  but  that 
Tliou  art  thence  banished,  we  would  muster  all 


From  twelve  to  sevenly ;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  (he  boiceU  of  ungraleful  Rome, 
Like  H  bold  Hood  o'erbcaL     0  come,  go  in. 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  Ly  the  hands ; 
Wlio  are  now  here.  Inking  thi'ir  leaves  of  me, 
Who  am  prepared  against  your  tcrriloriea, 
Tlioiigh  not  for  Rome  itself. 

Cor.  Yoil  bless  me,  gods  ! 

Aiif.  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  tliou  wilt 
have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The  one  half  of  my  commission  ;  and  set  down, 
As  best  thou  art  experienced  (since  thou  know'it 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness),  thine  own 

Whether  to  knock  against  (he  gates  of  Rome, 

Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 

To  fright  them  ere  destroy.     But  come  in  : 


.  me  commend  thee  lint  to  those  that  shall 
Say  "Yea"  to  thy  desires.  A  thousand  welcoma! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy : 
Yet,  Mnrcius,  that  was  much.   Yoiu:  hand:  most 

[Exeunt  CoRiotANUs  and  Aufidils. 
lit  Strti,  [advancing'].  Here 'a  a  strange  alle- 

2iid  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have 
strucken  him  with  a  cudgel  j  and  yet  my  mind 
gave   me   his   clothes   made   a  false  report  of 

111  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has  I  He  turned 
me  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb  as  one 
would  set  up  a  top. 

2nd  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  tliere 
was  something  in  him :  he  had,  air,  a  kind  of 
face,  methokight, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  tenn  iL 


1*1  Serv.  He  had  so  :  looking,  as  it  were, — 
'Would  I  were  hanged  but  I  thought  there  was 
more  in  him  than  I  could  think. 

2ndSen.  So  did  I,  I  '11  be  sworn :  he  is  simply 
the  rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

lit  Serv.  I  think  he  is;  but  a  greater  soldier 
than  he  you  wot  one. 

2nd  Serv.  Who;  my  master? 

lit  Serv.  Nay,  it  'i  no  matter  for  that. 

2nd  Serv.  Worth  six  of  him. 

Itl  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither :  but  I  take  him 
to  be  the  greater  soldier. 

2nd  Serv,  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell 
how  to  say  that ;  for  the  defence  of  a  (own,  our 
general  is  excellent. 

]*(  Strv.  Ay,  end  for  an  assault  too. 


Jte-mter  third  Servant. 
Zrd  Serv.  O  tlaves,  I  can  tell  you  news :  news, 
you  rascals! 

2nd  S^.  I  ^•"'*'  ">""■  -•"" '  '*'  '  P»^* 

3rrf  Sere.   I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all 
nations : 
I  had  a*  lieve  be  a  condemned  nun. 

let  Serv. 

2nd  Serv.  J 

3rd  Sere.  Why,  here  's  he  that  wu  wont  to 
thwack  our  general ; — Caiui  Marcius. 

Itl  Strv.  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  our  general  r 

3rd  Serv.   I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  genera! : 
but  he  was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2nd  Serv,  Come,  we  are  fdlowi  and  friends  ^^ 


I  Whereforel  wherefore! 
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he  was  ever  too  hard  for  him :  I  have  heard  him 
say  so  himself. 

li/  Serv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to 
say  the  truth  on  *t :  before  Corioli  he  scotched 
him  and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2nd  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given, 
he  might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1st  Serv.  But  more  of  thy  news? 

3rd  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within 
as  if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars :  set  at  upper 
end  o*  the  table :  no  question  asked  him  by  any 
of  the  senators  but  they  stand  bald  before  him. 
Our  general  himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him ; 
sanctifies  himself  with 's  hand,  and  turns  up  the 
white  o'  the  eye  to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom 
of  the  news  is,  our  general  is  cut  i'  the  middle, 
and  but  one  half  of  what  he  was  yesterday :  for 
the  other  has  half,  by  the  entreaty  and  grant  of 
the  whole  table.  He  'U  go,  he  says,  and  sowle  the 
porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears :  he  will  mow 
down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his  passage  polled. 

2nd  Serv.  And  he  *s  as  like  to  do 't  as  any  man 
I  can  imagine. 

3rd  Serv.  Do 't  ?  he  will  do 't.  For  look  you, 
sir,  he  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies :  which 
frienda,  sir  (as  it  were),  durst  not  (look  you,  sir) 
shew  themselves  (as  we  term  it)  his  friends  whilst 
he 's  in  directitude. 

lit  Serv.  Directitude!  what's  that? 

3rd  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest 
up  again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of 
their  burrows  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all 
with  him. 

1st  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward? 

3rd  Serv.  To-morrow:  to-day:  presently.  You 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon: 
'tis,  as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be 
executed  ere  they  wipe  tlieir  lips* 

2nd  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring 
world  again.  This  peace  is  nothing  but  to  rust 
iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1st  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I :  it  exceeds 
peace  as  far  as  day  does  night :  it 's  sprightly, 
waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a 
very  apoplexy,  lethargy;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy, 
insensible;  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children 
than  wars  a  destroyer  of  men. 

2nd  Serv.  T  is  so :  and  as  wars,  in  some  sort, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  ravisher,  so  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1st  Serv.  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one 
another. 

3rd  Serv.  Reason ;  because  they  then  less  need 
one  another.  The  wars  for  my  money :  I  hope 
to  see  Romans  as  cheap  as  Volcians. — ^They  are 
rising,  they  are  rising. 

jfU,  In,  in,  in^  in !  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — ^Rome.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear 
him: 
His  remedies  are  tame  i*  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.  Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Blush  that  the  world  goes  well :  who  rather  had 
(Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by 't)  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  fimctions  friendly. 

Bru.  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.— Is  this 
Menenius  ? 

Enter  Menenius. 

Sic.   Tis  he,  'tis  he.     O  he  is  grown  most 
kind  of  late. — Hail,  sir  1 
Men.  Hail  to  you  both  I 
Sic.  Your  Coriolanus,  sir,  is  not  much  missed 
But  with  his  friends:  the  commonwealth  doth 

stand; 
And  so  would  do  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 
Men.  All 's  well ;  and  might  have  been  much 
better 
If  he  could  have  temporised. 
Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  you? 

Men.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing :  his  mother  and 
his  wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  three  or  four  Citizens. 

at.  The  gods  preserve  you  both ! 

Sic.  Good-e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.  Good-e'en  to  you  all :  good-e'en  to  you 
aU. 

1st  Cit.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on 
our  knees 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic.  Live  and  thrive  I 

Bru.  Farewell,  kind  neighbours.     We  wished 
Coriolanus 
Had  loved  you  as  we  did. 

Cit.  Now  the  gods  keep  you ! 

Both  Tri.  Farewell,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 

Sic.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets. 
Crying  ''Confusion! " 

Bru.  CaiuB  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war :  but  insolent. 
Overcome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking, 
Self-loving, — 

Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne, 

Without  assistance. 

Men.  1  think  not  so. 
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Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so. 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it,  and 
Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  ^dile. 

JEd.  Worthy  tribunes. 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Reports,  the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 
Are  entered  in  the  Roman  territories, 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men.  T  is  Aufidius ; 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment, 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world ; 
Which  were  inshcUed  when  Marcius  stood  for 

Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk,  you  of  Marcius  ? 

Bru.  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipped. — It  can- 
not be 
The  Voices  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be ! 

We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow. 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this : 
Lest  you  should  chance  to  whip  your  informa- 
tion, 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me : 

I  know  this  cannot  be. 

Bru,  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mesi.  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are 
going 
All  to  the  senate-house :  some  news  is  come  in 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

^fc.  T  is  this  slave : — 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes : — his  raising ! 
Nothing  but  his  report ! 

Mess,  Yes,  worthy  sir, 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded :  and  more, 
More  fearful,  is  delivered. 

Sic,  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mest.  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths 
(How  probable  I  do  not  know)  that  Marcius, 
Joined  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome, 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  most  likely  ! 

Bru,  Raised  only,  that  the  weaker  sort  may 
wish 
Good  Marcius  home  again. 


Sic.  The  very  trick  on  't. 

Men.  This  is  imlikely  : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mas.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate. 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories ;  and  have  already 
O'erbome  their  way,  consumed  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cohinius. 

Cam.  O,  you  have  made  good  work ! 

Men,  What  news  ?  what  news  ? 

Com,  You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daugh- 
ters, and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates : 
To  see  your  wives  dishonoured  to  your  noses: — 

Men.  What's  the  news?  what's  tlie  news? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement;  and 
Your  francliises,  whereon  you  stood,  confined 
Into  an  augre's  bore. 

Men,  Pray  now,  your  news  ? — 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me. — Pray, 

your  news  ? 
If  Marcius  should  be  joined  with  Volcians, — 

Com.  If!— 

He  is  their  god :  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 
That  shapes  man  better :  and  they  follow  him, 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men,  You  have  made  good  work, 

You  and  yonr  apron-men :  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlick-eaters ! 

Com.  He  '11  shake  your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules  did  shake  down  mellow  fruit 
You  have  made  fair  work ! 

Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Com,  Ay ;  and  you  '11  look  pale 

Before  you  find  it  other.     All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt ;  and  who  resist 
Are  only  mocked  for  valiant  ignorance. 
And  perish  constant  fools.  Who  is 't  can  blame  him? 
Your  enemies  and  his  find  something  in  him. 

Men,  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do 't  for  shame :  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds : — for  his  best  friends,  if  tbej 
Should  say,  "  Be  good  to  Rome,"  they  chaiged 
him  even 
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As  those  should  do  that  had  deserved  his  hate, 
And  therein  shewed  like  enemies. 

Mtn,  T is  true: 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  hrand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  "Beseech  you,  cease." — You  have  made 

fair  hands. 
You  and  your  crafts :  you  have  crafted  fair ! 

Com*  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

7W.  Say  not,  we  brought  it 

Mm,  How !  Was  it  we  ?  We  loved  him ;  but, 
like  beasts 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clusters, 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o  'the  city. 

Com.  But  I  fear 

They  '11  roar  him  in  again.     TuUus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer : — desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence. 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  Troop  of  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — ^You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanua'  exile.     Now  he 's  coming ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip :  as  many  coxcombs 
As  you  threw  caps  up  will  he  tumble  down. 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     T  is  no  matter : 
If  he  could  burn  us  all  into  one  coal, 
We  have  deserved  it. 

CU.  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

\tt  CU,  For  mine  own  part, 

When  I  said  "  Banish  him,"  I  said  't  was  pity. 

2nd  CU,  And  so  did  I. 

Srd  CU,  And  so  did  I :  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
so  did  very  many  of  us.  That  we  did,  we  did 
for  the  best :  and  though  we  willingly  consented 
to  his  banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com,  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices  I 

Men,  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry ! — Shall  us  to  the 
Capitol  ? 

Com,  O,  ay :  what  else  7 

lExeuni  Cominius  and  Menenius. 

Sic,  Go,  masters,  get  you  home :  be  not  dis- 
mayed: 
These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Go  home. 
And  shew  no  sign  of  fear. 

lit  CU,  The  gods  be  good  to  us !  Come, 
masters,  let 's  home.  I  ever  said  we  were  i'  the 
wrong  when  we  banished  him. 


2nd  CU,  So  did  we  all.    But  come,  let 's  home. 

[^Exeunt  Citizens. 
Bru,  I  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sic,  Nor  I.  . 

Bru,  Let 's  to  the  Capitol.— -'Would  half  my 
wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie ! 
Sic,  Pray  let  us  go.  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  VII. — A  Camp;  at  a  small  distance  from 

Rome. 

Enter  Aufidius  and  his  Lieutenant 

jiuf.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman? 

Lieu,  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in  him]: 
but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat, 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end ; 
And  you  are  darkened  in  this  action,  sir, 
Even  by  your  own. 

Auf,  I  cannot  help  it  now ; 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.    He  bears  himself  more  proudlier. 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him.     Yet  his  nature 
In  that 's  no  changeling ;  and  I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu,  Yet  I  wish,  sir 

(I  mean  for  your  particular),  you  had  not 
Joined  in  commission  with  him :  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Auf,  I  understand  thee  well :  and  be  thou  sure. 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.  Although  it  seems, 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly. 
And  shews  good  husbandry  for  the  Volcian  state ; 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword :  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine, 
When'er  we  come  to  our  accoimt 

Lieu,  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he  11  carry 
Rome? 

Atif,  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  site  down  ; 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his  : 
The  senators  and  patricians  love  him  too : 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think  he  'U  be  to  Rome 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature. — First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them  ;  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even.    Whether  'twas  pride, 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
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The  happj  man  :  whelher  defect  of  judgment, 
To  fail  in  the  dispoiing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of :  or  whether  nature 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing, — not  moving 
From  the  cB«que  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding 

Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  gaib 

As  he  controlled  the  wai : — but  one  of  these 

(As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all. 

For  I  dare  io  far  free  him)  made  him  feared ; 

So  haled,  and  so  banished.    But  he  has  a  merit 


To  choke  it  in  ibe  utterance.    So  our  virtue* 

Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  ihe  time ; 

And  power,  unto  itself  moat  commendable. 

Hath  not  a  tomb  to  evident  as  a  chair 

To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nsil: 

Rights  b;  rights  fouler,  strength  by  stieogtb, 

do  fail. 
Come,  let 's  away. — When,  Caius,  Rome  is  (hint. 
Thou' art  poor'at  of  all:   then  shortly  ait  thon 
mine.  [Eieiat. 


CORIOLANUS. 


Scene  I.  — Rome.     A  public  Place. 


yt  go ;  you  hear  what  he  halh 


Ealtr  Mci>EN:ua,  Cuminius,  Sicinius,  Brutus, 
and  othtTt. 
Mm.  No,  I II 

Which  was  aomeliroehii  general;  wholovedbim 
In  a  moit  dear  particular.   He  called  ine  father: 
But  what  o'  that  ? — Go,  you  that  banished  him, 
A  mile  before  bia  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
The  way  into  bii  mercy.     Nay,  if  he  eoyed 
To  hear  Cominiua  apeak,  I  '11  keep  at  home- 
Con.  He  would  notieem  to  know  me. 
Men.  Do  you  bear  I 

Con,  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name. 
I  urged  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
'Hiat  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanui 
He  would  not  answer  to :  forbad  all  names : 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  bad  forged  himself  a  name  i'  the  lire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Mm.       Why,  so;  you  have  made  good  work: 
A  pair  of  tribunei  that  have  racked  for  Rome, 
To  make  coal*  cheap.    A  noble  memory ! 


Con.  I  minded  him  hotr  royal 'twas  to  pardon 
When  it  vraa  lesa  expected :  he  replied, 
It  was  a  baae  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punished. 

Men.  Very  well : 

Could  be  say  less? 

Com.  I  ofiered  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends.     His  answer  to  me  waa, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  musty  chalf:  he  said  'twas  folly, 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unbumt. 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men.         For  one  poor  grain  or  tvro? 
I  am  one  of  those  :  his  mother,  wife,  his  child, 
And  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the  grains: 
You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon.     We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sie.  Nay,  pray  ht  patient :  if  you  refuse  your  aid 
[n  this  so  never-heeded  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.    But  sure,  if  you 
Would beyourcountry'spleader.your good  tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make, 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men.  No;  I 'II  not  meddle. 
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Sic.  I  pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men,  What  should  I  do? 

Brtt,  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome,  towards  Marcius. 

Men.  Well,  and  say  that  Marcius 

Return  me,  as  Cominius  is  returned, 
Unheard  :  what  then  ? — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  :  say  't  be  so? 

Sic,  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome  after  the  mea- 
sure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  I  '11  undertake  it : 

I  think  he  *11  hear  me  : — yet  to  bite  his  lip 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. — 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  dined : 
The  veins  imfilled,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning  ;  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive  :  but  when  we  have  stuffed 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts.      Therefore  I  '11 

watch  him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request, 
And  then  I  '11  set  upon  him. 

Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men.  Good  faith,  I  '11  prove  him, 

Speed  how  it  will.  I  shall  ere  long  have  knowledge 
Of  my  success.  {_Exit. 

Com.  He  '11  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  Not  ? 

Com.  I  tell  you,  he  does  ait  in  gold  ;  his  eye 
Red  as  't  would  burn  Rome ;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneeled  before  him  : 
'T  was  very  faintly  he  said,  ^<Rise:"  dismissed  me 
Tluis,  with  his  speechless  hand.  What  he  would  do, 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me  :  what  he  would  not, 
Bound  with  an  uath  to  yield  to  his  conditions. 
So  that  all  hope  is  vain, 
Unless  his  noble  mother  and  his  wife ; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
For  n;ercy  to  his  country.  Therefore,  let  'a  hence, 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  baste  them  on. 

lExeunL 


Sc  EN  £  1 1 . — An  advanced  Post  of  the  Volcian  Camp 
before  Rome.     The  Guard  at  their  ttatiom. 

Enter  to  them  Menenius. 

lit  Gua^  Stay :  whence  are  you  ? 
2nd  Gua.  Stand,  and  go  back. 

Mefi.  You  guard  like  men  ;  't  is  well :  but,  by 
your  leave, 
I  am  an  ofHcer  of  state,  and  come 


To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

\st  Gua.  From  whence  ? 

Men,  From  Rome. 

1  st  Gua.  You  may  not  pass  ;  you  must  return  : 
our  general 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

2nd  Gua.  You  '11  see  your  Rome  embraced 
with  fire,  before 
You  '11  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  friends, 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
My  name  hath  touched  your  ears : — it  is  Mene- 
nius. 

\tt  Gua.  Be  it  so ;  go  back :  the  yirtue  of  your 
name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 

'I1iy  general  is  my  lover :  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparalleled ;  haply  amplified : 
For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends 
(Of  whom  he 's  chief)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer :  nay,  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw;  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  stamped  the  leasing.     Therefore, 

fellow, 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

\st  Gua.  Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many 
lies  in  his  behalf  as  you  have  uttered  words  in 
your  own,  you  should  not  pass  here :  no,  though 
it  were  as  virtuous  to  lie  as  to  live  chastely. 
Therefore,  go  back. 

Men.  Pr'y  thee,  fellow,  remember  my  name 
is  Menenius,  always  factionary  on  the  party  of 
your  general. 

2nd  Gua.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar 
(as  you  say  you  have),  I  am  one  that,  telling  true 
under  him,  must  say,  you  cannot  past.  There- 
fore, go  back. 

Men.  Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell?  for  I 
would  not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 

lit  Gua*  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you? 

Men*  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

lit  Gua.  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he 
does.  Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your 
gates  the  yery  defender  of  them,  and  in  a  violent 
popular  ignorance  given  your  enemy  yoor  shield, 
think  to  front  his  revenges  with  the  easy  groans 
of  old  women,  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daugh- 
ters, or  with  the  palsied  intercession  of  sDch  a 
decayed  dotant  as  you  seem  to  be?  Can  you 
think  to  blow  out  the  intended  fire  your  city  is 
ready  to  flame  in,  with  such  weak  breath. as  this? 
No,  you  are  deceived :  therefore,  back  to  Rome, 
and  prepare  for  your  execution :  you  are  oon- 
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demned :  our  general  has  sworn  you  out  of  re- 
prieve and  pardon. 

Men,  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were  here, 
he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

^nd  Gua,  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 

Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

Isi  Gua,  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  Back, 
I  say,  go ;  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood. 
Back : — that 's  the  utmost  of  your  having.  Back ! 

Men.  Nay,  but  fellow,  fellow,— 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

Car,  What's  the  matter? 

Men.  Now,  you  companion,  I  'U  say  an  er- 
rand for  you :  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in 
estimation :  you  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack 
guardant  cannot  office  me  from  my  son  Corio- 
lanus. Guess  but  by  my  entertainment  with  him 
if  thou  standst  not  i'the  state  of  hanging,  or 
of  some  death  more  long  in  spectatorship  and 
crueller  in  suffering.  Behold  now  presently, 
and  swoon  for  what 's  to  come  upon  thee. — Tlie 
glorioos  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy  par- 
ticular prosperity,  and  love  thee  no  worse  than 
thy  old  father  Menenius  does !  O,  my  son,  my 
son !  thou  art  preparing  fire  for  us :  look  thee, 
here 's  water  to  quench  it.  I  was  hardly  moved 
to  come  to  thee :  but  being  assured  none  but 
myself  could  move  thee,  I  have  been  blown  out 
of  your  gates  with  sighs :  and  conjure  thee  to 
pardon  Rome  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen. 
The  good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the 
dregs  of  it  upon  this  varlet  here: — this,  who  like 
a  block  hath  denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Awayl 

Men.  Howl  away? 

Cor.  Wife,  motlier,  child,  I  know  not     My 
affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others :  though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Volcian  breasts.  That  we  have  been  familiar, 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much. — Therefore,  be  gone: 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.  Yet,  for  I  loyed  thee. 
Take  this  along :  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[  Qivea  a  letter. 
Andwould  have  sent  it.  Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — ^This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  beloved  in  Rome :  yet  thou  behold'st — 

Airf.  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

\Mt  Gua.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius? 

2nd  Gua.  T  is  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power. 
You  know  tlie  way  home  again. 

lit  Gua.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for 
keeping  your  greatness  back? 


2nd  Gua.  What  cause  do  you  think  I  have 
to  swoon? 

Men.  I  neither  care  for  the  world  nor  your 
general:  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce 
think  there 's  any,  you  are  so  slight  He  that 
hath  a  will  to  die  by  liimself,  fears  it  not  from 
another:  let  your  general  do  his  worst.  For 
you,  be  that  you  are  long,  and  your  misery  in- 
crease with  your  age !  I  say  to  you,  as  I  was 
said  to,  "Awayr  [Exit. 

let  Gua.  A  noble  fellow,  1  warrant  him. 

2nd  Gua.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general : 
he  u  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — 7%«  Tent  of  Coriolanus. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Aufidius,  and  others. 

Cor.  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to- 
morrow 
Set  down  our  host. — My  partner  in  this  action, 
You  must  report  to  the  Volcian  lords  how  plainly 
I  have  home  this  business. 

Auf.  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected :  stopped  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome :  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper;  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor.  Tliis  last  old  man, 

Whom  with  a  cracked  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Loyed  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father : 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.    Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him :  for  whose  old  love  I  have 
(Though  I  shewed  sourly  to  him)  once  more 

o£fered 
The  first  conditions  which  they  did  refuse, 
And  cannot  now  accept ;  to  grace  him  only. 
That  thought  he  could  do  more  :  a  very  little 
I  have  yielded,  too.     Fresh  embassies  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha !  what  shout  is  this  ? 

[Shout  within. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  't  is  made  ?  I  will  not — 

Enter,  in  mourning  habits,  Viroilia;  Volumnia, 
leading  young  Marcius;  Valeria,  and  At- 
tendants. 

My  wife  comes  foremost :  then  the  honoured  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  framed ;  and  in  her  hand 
The  grandchild  to  her  blood.  But  out,  affection ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break! 
Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate. — 
i    What  is  tliat  curtesy  worth ;  or  those  dove's  eyes, 
,   Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  ? — I  melt,  and 
i  am  not 
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Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows : 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 

In  supplication  nod !  and  my  young  boy 

Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 

Great  nature  cries,  "  Deny  not." — Let  the  Voices 

Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy :  I  '11  never 

Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 

And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Fir.  My  lord  and  husband ! 

Cor.  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  in 
Rome. 

Fir,  The  sorrow  that  delivers  us  thus  changed 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor,  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace. — Best  of  my  flesh, 
Forgive  my  tyranny ;  but  do  not  say, 
For  that,  "  Forgive  our  Romans." — O,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge ! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
1  carried  from  thee,  dear,  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgined  it  e'er  since. — You  gods !  I  prate, 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted !    Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth  : 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  shew 
Tlian  that  of  common  sons. 

FoL  O,  stand  up  blessed ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee ;  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty,  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent. 

Cor,  What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me !  to  your  corrected  son ! 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun : 
Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work ! 

Fol,  Thou  art  my  warrior : 

I  holp  to  frame  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola : 
The  moon  of  Rome  :  chaste  as  the  icicle 
That 's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple.     Dear  Valeria  I 

FoL  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours. 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  fidl  time 
May  shew  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  mayst 

prove 
To  shame  nnvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  ! 

FoL  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor.  That  *8  my  brave  boy. 


FoL  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace : 

Or  if  you  'd  ask,  remember  this  before, — 
The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant,  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics.     TeQ  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural :  desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

FoL  O,  no  more,  no  more ! 

You  have  said  you  will  not  grant  us  anything : 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already.     Yet  we  will  ask ; 
That,  if  you  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness :  therefore  hear  us. 
Cor.  Aufidius,  and  you  Voices,  mark:  for  we 'II 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — ^Your  re- 
quest? 
Fol.  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  onr 
raiment 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.    Think  with  thyself 
How  more  unfortimate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither :  since  that  thy  sight,  which 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  vith 

comforts. 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 

sorrow : 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out     And  to  poor  we 
Thine  enmity 's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods ;  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy.     For  how  can  we, 
Alas  !  how  can  we  for  our  coimtiy  pray, 
Whereto  we  are  bound,  together  with  thy  victory, 
Whereto  we  are  bound  ?   Alack !  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse ;  or  else  thy  person. 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish  which  side  should  win :  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  thorough  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
And  bear  the  palm  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.    For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 
These  wars  determine :  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Rather  to  shew  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to 't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's  womb, 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 
Fir.  Ay,  and  on  mine, 
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That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy.  He  shall  not  tread  on  me : 

I  'II  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I  'U  fight 

Cor,  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be, 
Squires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  IRisinff, 

VoL  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn 

us, 
As  poisonous  of  your  honoiur : — no ;  our  suit 
Is  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Voices 
May  say,  ''  This  mercy  we  have  shewed ;"  the 

Romans, 
^'  This  we  received ;"  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  "  Be  blessed 
For  making  up  this  peace  I"— Thou  know'st,  great 

son. 
The  end  of  war 's  uncertain :  but  this  certain, 
That  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogged  with  curses ; 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ :  "  The  man  was  noble. 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wiped  it  out ; 
Destroyed  his  country ;  and  his  name  remains 
To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred."— Speak  to  me,  son : 
Thou  hast  afi'ected  the  fine  strains  of  honour, 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air. 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.  Why  dost  not  speak  ? 
Think  *8t  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs? — Daughter,  speak 

you: 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping.   Speak  thou,  boy : 
Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons. — ^There  is  no  man  in  the 

world 
More  bound  to  his  mother ;  yet  here  he  lets  me 

prate 
Like  one  i*  the  stocks  I  Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Shewed  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy ; 
When  she  (poor  hen  !),  fond  of  no  second  brood. 
Has  clucked  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back :  but  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee 
That  thou  restrain 'st  from  me  the  duty  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away : 
Down,  ladies ;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down :  an  end : 
This  is  the  last.     So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us : 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have, 


But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowship. 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny 't — Come,  let  us  go : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volcian  to  his  mother ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance. — Yet  give  us  our  despatch : 
I  am  hushed  until  our  city  be  afire. 
And  then  I  '11  speak  a  little. 

Cor.  O  mother,  mother! 

[^Holding  Volumnia  by  the  hands,  nlent. 
What  have  you  done  ?  Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope, 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     O  my  mother,  mother !     O ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome : 
But  for  your  son, — believe  it,  O  believe  it. 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevailed, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.     But  let  it  come. — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I  '11  frame  convenient  peace.  Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less :  or  granted  less,  Aufidius  ? 

Auf.  I  was  moved  withal. 

Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn  you  were : 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir, 
What  peace  you  '11  make  advise  me.  For  my  part, 
I  '11  not  to  Rome ;  I  '11  back  with  you :  and  pray  you 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — O  mother  1  wife  1 

Auf.  I  am  glad  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy  and 
thy  honour 
At  difference  in  thee :  out  of  that  I  '11  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune.  [Ande. 

[The  Ladies  make  signs  to  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  Ay,  by-and-by: 

[7(0  Volumnia,  Viroilia,  ^e. 
But  we  will  drink  together ;  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  counter-sealed. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you :  all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Rome.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Menenius  and  Sicinius. 

Men.  See  you  yond'  coign  o'  the  Capitol : 
yond'  corner-stone  ? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that  ? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it 
with  your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the 
ladies  of  Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  pre- 
vail with  him.  But  I  say  there  is  no  hope 
in 't :  our  throats  are  sentenced,  and  stay  upon 
execution. 
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Sic.  Is*t  possible  that  so  short  a  time  can 
alter  the  condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men,  There  is  difierency  between  a  grub  and 
a  butterfly;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub. 
This  Marcius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon :  he 
has  wings ;  he  's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me  :  and  he  no  more  re- 
members his  mother  now  than  an  eight-year-old 
horse.  The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes : 
when  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and 
the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading:  he  is 
able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like 
a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery :  he  sits  in  his 
state  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander :  what  he 
bids  be  done,  is  finished  with  his  bidding.  He 
wants  notliing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a 
heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark 
what  mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him. 
There  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  ia 
milk  in  a  male  tiger :  that  shall  our  poor  city 
And  :  and  all  this  is  long  of  you. 

Sic.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be 
good  unto  us.  When  we  banished  him,  we 
respected  not  them  :  and  he  returning  to  break 
our  necks,  they  respect  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Sir,  if  you  'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your 
house : 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune. 
And  hale  him  up  and  down :  all  swearing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home. 
They  '11  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sie.  What  *b  the  news  ? 

Mesa.  Good  news;  good  news! — The  ladies 
have  prevailed ; 
The  Voices  are  dislodged,  and  Marcius  gone. 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome : 
No,  not  the  expulsiou  of  the  Tarquins ! 

Sic.  fViend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  it  most  certain  ? 

Mesa.  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire  : 
Where  have  you  lurked,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it  ? 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide, 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.     Why, 
hark  you ! 
{^Trumpets  and  hautboys  sounded,  and  drums 
beaten,  all  together*   Shouting  also  within. 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes. 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Hark  you!  [^Shouting  again. 


Men.  This  is  good  news : 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  worth,  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full :  of  tribunes  such  as  you, 
A  sea  and  land  full.  You  have  prayed  well  to-day : 
This  morning  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
I'd  not  have  given  a  doit. — Hark  how  they  joy ! 

[Shouting  and  musk. 

Sic.  First,  the  goda  bless  you  for  your  tidings : 
next, 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess.  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  g^ve  great  thanks. 

Sic.  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

Mess.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic.  We  will  meet  them, 

And  help  the  joy.  [Gifing. 

Enter  the  Ladies,  accompanied  bg  Senators,  Palri- 
cians,  and  People.    They  pass  over  the  stage. 

\st  Sen.  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome ! 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods, 
And  make  triumphant  fires :  strew  flowers  before 

them: 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banished  Marcius: 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother : 
Cry, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome ! 
All.  Welcome,  ladies !  welcome  I 
[A  flourish  with  drums  and  trumpets. — Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Antium.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 

Auf.  Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city  I  am  hete : 
Deliver  them  this  paper :  having  read  it, 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears, 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it     Him  I  accuse 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  entered,  and 
intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words.     Despatch. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Enter  three  or  four  Conspirators  of  Aufidius's 

factioti. 

Most  welcome  I 

1st  Con.  How  is  it  witli  our  general? 

Auf.  Even  so 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisoned, 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2nd  Con.  Most  noble  sir, 

If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wished  us  parties,  we  '11  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell : 

We  must  proceed  as  we  do  find  the  people. 
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SrdCon.TUe  people  will  remain  uncertain  whilst 
Twixt  you  there 's  difierence ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Attf.  I  know  it : 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.  I  raised  him,  and  I  pawned 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth :  who  being  so  height- 
ened, 
He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends :  and  to  this  end 
He  bowed  his  nature,  never  known  before 
Biit  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3rd  Can,  Sir,  his  stoutness 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, — 

y4uf.  That  I  would  have  spoken  of: — 

Being  banished  for  *t,  he  came  unto  my  hearth ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat.     I  took  him : 
Made  him  joint  servant  with  me :  gave  him  way 
In  aD  his  own  desires ;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  ray  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish, 
My  best  and  freshest  men :  served  his  design- 

ments 
In  mine  own  person  :  holp  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  end  all  his ;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong :  till  at  the  last 
I  seemed  his  follower,  not  partner ;  and 
He  waged  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

Ut  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord : 

The  army  marvelled  at  it.     And  in  the  last, 
When  he  had  carried  Rome,  and  that  we  looked 
For  no  less  spoil  than  glory, — 

Auf.  There  was  it : 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretched  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  laboxur 
Of  our  great  action.     Therefore  shall  he  die. 
And  I  '11  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But  hark ! 

[^Drunu  and  trumpets  sound,  with  great 
shouts  of  the  people. 
\st  Con.  Your  native  town  you  entered  like  a 
post, 
And  had  no  welcomes  home :  but  he  returns 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2nd  Con,  And  patient  fools, 

Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats 

tear 
With  giving  him  glory. 

Zrd  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage. 

Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword, 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along. 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounced  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more : 

Here  come  the  lords. 


Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City. 

Lords.  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deserved  it : 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perused 
What  I  have  written  to  you? 

Lords.  We  have. 

\st  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think 
Might  have  found  easy  fines :  but  there  to  end 
Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge  ;  making  a  treaty  where 
There  was  a  yielding :  this  admits  of  no  excuse. 

Auf.  He  approaches :  you  shall  hear  him. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  with  drums  and  eohurs;  a 
crowd  of  Citizens  with  him. 

Cor.  Hail,  lords !    I  am  returned  your  soldier : 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.    Our  spoils  we  have  brought 

home 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part, 
The  charges  of  the  action.  We  have  made  peace. 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates 
Than  shame  to  the  Romans :  and  we  here  deliver. 
Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians, 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf.  Read  it  not,  noble  lords ; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abused  your  powers. 
Cor.  Traitor!     How  now? 
Auf  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor.  Marcius ! 

Auf.  Ay,  Marcius ;  Caius  Marcius.    Dost  thou 
think 
I  '11  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stolen  name 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli  ? — 
You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betrayed  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt  your  city  Rome 
(I  say  your  city)  to  his  wife  and  mother : 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk :  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  the  war ;  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whined  and  roared  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blushed  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Looked  wondering  each  at  other. 
Cor.  Hear'st  thou,  Mars  ? 

Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears ! 
Cor.  Ha! 
Auf.  No  more. 
Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
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CORIOLANUS. 


Too  great  for  what  contains  it. — Boy !  O  slave  !— 
Pardon  me,  lordi,  't  is  the  firat  time  that  ever 
I  was  forced  U>  scold.  Your  judgments,  my  grave 

Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  hia  ovn  nation 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impressed  on  him ;  that 

must  bear 
My  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

lit  Lord.  Peace, both, andhearmespeak. 

Car.  Cut   me   to  pieces.   Voices ;    men  and 
lads. 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy  !  False  hound ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  't  is  there 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Voices  in  Corioli : 
Alone  J  did  il. — Boy  I 

jfu^.  Why,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune, 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears? 

Co™.  Let  him  die  for 't.   [^Sevrral  ipeai  at  once. 

Cil.  l^Speakitig  promiicuoatly'].  Tear  him  to 
pieces;  do  it  presently.  He  killed  my  son: — 
my  daughter  ; — he  killed  my  cousin  Marcus : 
—he  killed  my  father.^ 

2nd  Lord.  Peace,  ho! — no  outrage: — peace! 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  last  offences  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing. — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  O  that  I  had  him. 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  I 

All/.  Insolent  villain  1 

CiM.  Kill,  kill,  kUI,  kill,  kiUhim! 


[AuFiDius  oTid  the  Conspiraton  dram  and  kiS 
CoRioLANus,  whofalU,  and  AoriDK's 
ilandf  on  him. 

Lord*.   Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold  ! 

Auf.  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

Itl  Lord.  O  TuUusI— 

2nd  Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereit 
valour  will  weep. 

Srd  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Matters  all, 
be  quiet : 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Auf.  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (as  in 
this  rage, 
Provoked  by  him,  you  eaanot)  die  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you  '11  rejoice 
That  lie  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  honouii 
To  call  roe  to  your  senate,  I  '11  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

Ut  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  hi*  body, 

And  mourn  you  for  him  :  let  him  be  regarded 
As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  um. 

2nd  Lord.  His  own  impatience 

Takes  from  Aulidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  beat  of  iL 

Auf.  My  rage  is  gone. 

And  1  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  him  up : 
Help,  three  o'  the  cbiefest  soldiers;  1  '11  be  one. — 
Beat  thou  the  drum  that  it  speak  tnounifully; 
Trail  your  steel  pikes. — Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widowed  and  uncliilded  many  a  one, 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. — 
Assist.  \^ExtarU,  bearing  the  body  of  Cotiol.Mici. 
A  dead  march  tomded. 


•*  W*  fire  mecounted  poor  eitizent :  the  pnfrieltn*,  gnnd." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
The  word  "  good "  is  here  used  in  (he  tense  of  rich  or 
prosperous.    As  in  the  "  Msrchakt  of  Vknick: — 

*'  Antonio 's  a  good  mftn." 

*'  To  a  emel  war  I  ient  him ;  from  whence  A«  returned^  his 
krom-B  bouitd  teiih  oaic.*' — Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

The  first  time  he  went  to  the  wart,  being  but  a  stripling, 
was  when  Tarqain,  sumamed  the  Proud  (that  had  been 
King  of  Rome,  and  was  driven  out  for  his  pride,  after  many 
attempts  made  by  sundry  battles  to  come  in  again,  wherein 
he  was  ever  overcome),  did  come  to  Rome  with  all  the  aid 
of  tlie  Latins  and  many  other  people  of  Italy,  even,  as  it 
were,  to  set  up  his  whole  rest  upon  a  battle  by  them,  who, 
with  a  great  and  mighty  army,  bad  .undertaken  to  put  him 
into  his  kingdom  iH^ain.  not  so  much  to  pleasure  him  as  to 
OTerthrow  the  power  of  the  Romans,  whose  greatness  they 
both  feared  and  envied. 

In  thin  battle,  wherein  were  many  hot  and  sharp  en- 
counters  of  either  party,  Martius  valiantly  fought  in  the  sight 
of  the  Dictator;  and  a  Roman  soldier  being  thrown  to  the 
ground  even  hard  by  him,  Martius  straight  bestrid  him,  and 
slew  the  enemy  with  his  own  hands  that  had  before  over- 
thrown the  Roman.  Hereupon,  after  the  battle  was  won, 
the  Dictator  did  not  forget  so  noble  an  act ;  and  there/ore, 
first  of  all,  he  crowned  Martius  with  a  garland  of  oaken 
boughs :  for  whosoever  saveth  the  life  of  a  Roman,  it  is  a 
manner  among  them  to  honour  him  with  such  a  garland. — 
pLvtAmcn's  "  Life  of  Coriolanns ;"  North's  Translation. 

[Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch  (1579) 
W88,  doubtless,  the  main  source  whence  Shakspere  derived 
the  incidents  of  his  Roman  plays.  The  closeness  with  which 
he  has  followed  them,  and  the  admirable  skiU  he  has  shewn 
in  working  them  into  a  dramatic  shape,  will  appear  from 
occasional  short  specimens  of  the  biographer's  narrative,  as 
rendered  in  North's  picturesque  version.] 

**  Wkaif  are  you  tewing  Mere  f  A  fine  epot,  in  gond  failh." 

Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

The  term  "  fine  spot"  relates  to  the  embroidery.  "  Spotted 
muslin"  is  a  phrase  still  in  use. 


II 


Thou  wa»i  n  enldier 


Even  to  Cato't  with." — Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

In  the  country  of  the  Voices,  against  whom  the  Romans 
made  war  at  that  time,  there  was  a  principal  city,  and  of 
most  fame,  that  was  called  Corioles ;  before  the  which  the 
consul  Cominiuf  did  lay  siege.  Whereupon  all  the  other 
Voices,  fearing  lest  that  city  should  be  taken  by  assault, 
they  came  from  all  paru  of  the  country  to  save  it,  intending 
to  give  the  Romans  battle  before  the  city,  and  to  give  an 
onset  on  them  in  two  several  placet.  The  consul  Cominiut, 
undervtanding  this,  divided  hit  army  also  into  two  parts; 
and,  taking  the  one  part  with  himself,  he  marched  towards 
them  that  were  drawing  to  tlie  city  out  of  the  country:  and 
the  other  part  of  his  army  he  left  in  the  camp  with  Titua 
Lartius  (one  of  the  vallantett  men  the  Romant  had  at  that 
time),  to  resist  those  that  would  make  any  tally  out  of  the 
city  upon  them. 


So  the  Corlolans,  making  small  account  of  them  that  lay 
in  camp  before  the  city,  made  a  sally  out  upon  them;  in 
the  which  at  the  first  the  Coriolans  had  the  better,  and  drove 
the  Romans  back  again  into  the  trenches  of  their  camp. 
But  Martius  being  there  at  that  time,  running  out  of  the 
camp  with  a  few  men  with  him,  he  slow  the  first  enemies  he 
met  withal,  and  made  the  rest  of  them  stay  upon  the  sudden ; 
crying  out  to  the  Romans  that  had  turned  their  backs,  and 
calling  them  again  tn  fight,  with  aloud  voice.  For  he  was 
even  such  another  as  Cato  would  have  a  soldier  and  a  cap- 
tain to  be : — not  only  terrible  and  fierre  to  lay  about  him, 
but  to  make  the  enemy  afeard  with  the  sound  of  his  voice 
and  grimness  of  his  countenance. — PuTTAncn. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  siieaking  of  Marcius  as  "  a  soldier 
even  to  Cato's  wish,"  the  poet  inadvertently  attributes  to 
Lartius,  what  wa.«  in  fact  a  remark  of  the  biographer.  The 
old  copy  hat  **  Coitiet  wish;"  but  this  it,  doubtless,  a 
misprint. 

"  Pleate  yon  tn  march  ; 

And  four  thall  quickly  draw  nut  my  command. 
Which  men  arc  hnt  inclined." — Act  I.,  Scene  6. 

Coriolanut  may  here  mean  that  he  would  appoint  four 
persons,  to  select,  for  his  particular  command  (or  party), 
those  soldiers  who  were  best  inclined :  and  in  order  to  save 
time,  he  proposes  to  have  this  choice  made  while  the  army 
is  marching  forward.  There  is  probably  some  error  in  the  text. 


**  If  I  should  tell  Ihre  o'er  fhit  fhi/  day's  worM, 
Thou  'It  not  betirve  iky  dfeda."— Act  I..  Scene  9. 

There  the  consul  Cominius,  going  up  to  his  chair  of  state, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  gave  thanks  to  the  gods 
for  so  great,  glorious,  and  prosperou.<t  a  victory.  Then  he 
spoke  to  Martiu*,  whose  valiantness  he  commended  beyond 
the  moon,  both  for  that  he  himself  saw  him  do  with  his  eyes, 
as  also  for  that  Lartius  had  reported  unto  him. 

So  in  the  end  he  willed  Martius  that  he  should  choose, 
out  of  all  the  horses  they  had  taken  of  their  enemies,  and  of 
all  the  goods  they  had  won  (wiiereof  there  was  great  store), 
ten  of  every  sort  which  he  liked  best,  beTore  any  distribution 
should  be  made  to  others.  Besides  this  great,  honourable 
offer  he  had  made  him,  he  gave  him,  in  tehtimony  that  he 
had  won  that  day  the  price  of  prowess  above  all  other,  a 
goodly  horse  witli  a  caparison,  and  all  furniture  to  him  ; 
which  the  whole  army  beholding,  did  marvellously  praise 
and  commend.  But  Martius,  ttepping  forth,  told  the  consul 
he  most  thankfully  accepted  the  gift  of  his  horse,  and  was  a 
glad  man,  besides,  that  his  services  liad  deserved  his  gene> 
ral's  recommendation :  and  at  for  his  other  offer,  which  waa 
rather  a  mercenary  reward  than  an  hDUourable  recompense, 
he  would  have  none  of  it,  but  was  contented  to  have  his  equal 
part  with  the  other  soldiers. — Plutarch. 


"  Sic.  nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  ih^r  friend*. 
Mbk.  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  lore  f 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Meneniut  probably  means  to  infer  that  the  tribune't  rule 
is  not  without  an  exception ;  and  that  the  people  are  not.  In 
the  particular  referred  to,  more  discriminating  than  the  wolf. 


NOTES. 


"  You  are  amhitioua  for  poor  knaves  cap*  and  legs." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

To  "  make  a  leg,"  was  tlie  phrase  for  bowing.     It  probably 
alluded  to  tlie  practice  (still  preserved  in  the  rt-presenlation 
of   rustics)  of  scraping   backward  with  the  left  leg,  at  the 
time  of  bending  tlie  body. 

••  //  Ihcn  remains, 

That  yoH  do  speak  to  the  pei-pU.'*— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Shortly  after  this,  Martins  stood  for  the  consulship;  and 
the  common  people  favoured  his  suit,  thinking  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  them  to  deny  and  refuse  the  chiefest  nobleman  of 
blood  and  most  worthy  person  of  Rome;  and  especially  him 
th.it  had  done  .so  great  service  and  good  to  the  Common- 
wcnlth.  For  the  custom  of  Rome  was  at  that  time,  that 
»uch  as  did  sue  for  any  ofiice  should,  for  certain  days  before, 
be  iu  the  market-place,  only  with  a  poor  gown  on  their 
backs,  and  without  any  coat  underneath,  to  pray  the  citizens 
to  remember  tlum  at  the  day  of  eU-ction :  which  was  thus 
devised,  either  to  move  the  people  the  more,  by  requesting 
them  in  such  mean  apparel,  or  else,  because  they  might  shew 
them  their  wounds  they  had  gotten  in  the  wars,  in  the  service 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  manifest  marks  and  testimonies  of 
their  valiantness.— Plutauch. 

*'  Why  in  this  woolrish  toge  should  I  stand  here"  &c. 

Act  II.,  Scene  .3. 

The  first  fulio  ha<)  "tongue,"  instead  of  "toge."  The 
same  error  orcurs  in  that  version  of  "Othello,"  where 
*•  tongued  consuls"  is  printed  for  "  togcd  consuls."  The 
meaning  of  the  term  "  woolvixh"  has  occasioned  much  con- 
troversy :  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  poet  supposed, 
whether  erroneou.sly  or  not,  that  the  candidate  had  to  stand 
in  a  gatment  of  woollen  material — "  the  gown  of  humility." 

"  What  stock  he  springs  nf, 

The  noble  house  o'  the  Morcians ;  from  whence  came 
Thai  Ancus Marcius  {Sunm's  daughter's  sou) 
Who,  after  great  Ilostilius,  herf  nan  king. 
Of  the  same  house  Puhlius  and  Quinlus  were, 
That  our  beat  uater  brought  fty  tonduit*  hither  : 
AndCensnrinuM,  darling  of  the  penple 
{And  nobly  named  so,  twice  being  ccn*or). 
Was  his  gre-il  ancrstcr." — Act  11.,  Scene  3. 

The  hoiue  of  the  Martians  at  Rome  was  of  the  number 
of  the  patricians,  nut  of  the  which  have  sjirung  many  noble 
personages;  whereof  Ancus  Martins  was  one  (King  Numa's 
daughter's  son),  who  was  King  of  Rome  after  TuUus  Hoa- 
tilius.  Of  the  same  house  was  Publius  and  Quintus,  who 
brought  to  Rome  their  best  water  ihey  had,  by  conduits. 
Censorinus  also  came  of  that  family,  that  was  so  surnumed 
because  the  people  had  chosen  him  censor  twice ;  through 
whose  persuasion  they  made  a  law  that  no  man  from  thence- 
forth might  require  or   enjoy  the  censor^hip  twice.— Plu- 

TARCH. 

The  poet,  in  the  quoted  pass.igc,  failed  to  note  accurately 
the  expres.<kions  of  the  biographer.  Publius  and  Quintus 
and  Censorinus  were  not  the  ancestors  of  Coriolanus,  but  his 
descendants.     The  line — 

"  And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people," 

was  supplied  by  Pope;    an  evident  deficiency  occurring  in 
the  original  edition. 


"  So  shall  my  lungs 

Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  ikote  meazfU." 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Meazcl,  or  mesell,  is  the  old  term  for  a  leper;  from  thr 
French  tncselle. 


<< 


The  aecfuatiott 


'•  In  soothing  them  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  nbellinn,  insolence,  sedition" 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Cockle  is  a  weed  which  grows  up  w^ith  and  chokes  the 
com.  The  word  is  found  in  "  North's  Plutarch,"  as  also 
the  general  tenour  of  the  speech  in  which  it  is  used* 


Which  they  have  often  wade  against  the  ttenafe. 
All  rau^e  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation." — Act  HI.,  Scene  1. 

For  "  native,"  in  this  pa.ssage.  it  has  been  plau«:blT  pr^v 
posed  to  read  "motive."  If  the  text  is  corrt-ct,  "nai^e' 
must  be  undei'stood  in  the  sense  of  "  native  cause,"  or  "n*- 
tural  parent." 

"  In  a  better  hour. 

Let  what  is  meet  be  taid  '  it  mutt  be  meet,' 

And  throw  thfir  power  i'  the  dust." — Act  III.,  Scene  I. 

That  is,  "  let  it  be  said  by  you,  that  what  is  meet  to  be 
done,  mutt  be  done ;  i.  e.  shall  be  done." — Malokb. 

"  Our  renowned  Rome,  whose  graiitvde 
Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enrolled 
In  Jore's  onm  bouk." — Act  III.,  Scene  I. 

"  Deserved"  is  here  used  for  **  deserving."  As  in 
"  Othello,"  we  have  "delighted"  for  "  delighting"  Th«< 
discrepancies  of  termination  were  frequent  before  the  iau- 
guage  was  finally  formed. 

"  This  is  clean  kam."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

"  Kam"  is  an  obsolete  word,  signifying  crooked  or  awry. 
In  the  text,  the  term  is  used  figuratively,  meaning  ''ii>t 
to  the  purpose." 

"  Waving  thy  head. 

Which  often, — thus, — correcting  thy  stout  heart." 

Act  III.,  Scenes. 
"  Waving  thy  head"  seems  here  meant  to  express  thi  act 
of  bending.     As  iu  "  Hamlet  :" — 

"  And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down." 

In  the  second  line  of  the  quotation,  Volumnia  must  be  sup- 
posed to  express  in  action  the  gesture  she  recommends  to 
her  son. 

"Must  I  go  shew  them  my  vnbarbed  fence  f" 

Act  III.,  SreneS. 
*'  Unbarbcd"  signifies  unarmed  or  uncovered.     A  baibed 
steed  was  one  covered  with  trappings. 

**  First  hear  me  apeak.'* — Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

So  Martins  came  and  presented  himself  to  answer  their 
accusations  against  him ;  and  the  people  held  their  peace, 
and  gave  attentive  ear  to  hear  what  he  would  say.  But 
where  they  thought  to  have  heard  very  humble  and  lowly 
words  come  from  him,  he  began  not  only  to  use  his  wonted 
boldness  of  speaking  (which  of  itself  was  very  rough  snd 
unpleasant,  and  did  more  aggravate  hit  accusation  than 
purge  his  innocency),  but  also  gave  himself  in  his  words  to 
thunder,  and  look  therewithal  eo  grimly  as  though  he  nude 
no  reckoning  of  the  matter. 

This  stirred  coals  among  the  people,  who  were  in  won- 
derful fury  at  it;  and  their  hate  and  malice  grew  so  toward 
him,  that  they  could  no  longer  bear  nor  endure  hb  braver} 
and  careless  boldness.  Whereupon  Sicinius,  the  cruellevt 
and  stoutest  of  the  Tribunes,  afW r  he  had  whispered  a  little 
with  his  companions,  did  openly  pronounce,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  people,  Martins  as  condemned  by  the  Tribunes  to 
die.  Then  presently  he  commanded  the  sdiles  to  apprehend 
him,  and  carry  him  straight  to  the  rock  Taxpcian,  and  to 
cast  him  headlong  down  the  same.  When  the  KdiJes  esine 
to  lay  hands  upon  Martius  to  do  what  they  were  commanded, 
divers  of  the  people  themselves  thought  it  too  cmel  and 
violent  a  deed. — Plutarch. 
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'*  /  hav*  bten  eunsut^  and  can  $he»,  for  Rnmet 
Her  eintmies'  vmrks  upt*u  me." — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  old  copy  here  reads  "from  Rome."  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  alteration.  In 
other  parts  of  the  play  we  find: — 

*'  So  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome.** 

And  again : — 

"  Good  man !  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome." 

"  Yuu  common  erjf  of  curt.'*' — Act  II L,  Scene  3. 

"  Cry  "  here  signifies  a  troop  or  pack.  *'  A  cry  of  hounds" 
WAS  formerly  a  common  term. 

*'  Have  the  pinver  ttitt 

To  banUh  your  defendert :  till  at  length 

Your  ignorance  (which  find*  not  tilt  it  feels), 

Making  but  rettrvalion  of  gouraelves 

(Siiil  pour  own  foe*),  deliver  you, 

A$  most  abated  capcires,  io  some  nation 

That  won  you  without  blows  /"— Aut  III.,  Scene  9. 

That  i»,  '*  Still  retain  the  power  of  banishing  your  de- 
fendert, till  your  undiscemiug  folly  leave  none  in  the  city 
but  yourselves ;  when,  for  want  of  skilful  leaders,  you  will 
become  an  easy  prey  to  any  hostile  force." 


**  Fortune's  blows 

When  most  struck  home,  bning  gentle,  wounded,  craves 
A  noble  cunning." — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Tlie  sense  is.  When  fortune  strikes  her  hardest  blows,  to 
be  wounded,  and  yet  continue  calm,  requires  a  generoiu 
policy.  Coriolanus  calls  calmness  cunning,  because  it  is  the 
effect  of  reflection  and  philosophy. — ^Jouvsoir. 

Cunning  is  here,  as  was  generally  the  case  in  former 
times,  used  synonymously  with  skill  or  wisdom. 

"  Stc.  Are  you  mankind? 
Vol..     Ay,  fool :  is  that  a  shame  f — Note  but  this  foot : — 
IFas  M'tt  a  man  my  father  f"— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  term  **  mankind,"  as  applied  to  women,  meant  fierce 
or  ferocious.  It  is  so  used  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  where 
Leontes  calls  Paulina  "a  mankind  witch." — Volumnia,  in 
her  reply,  takes  the  word  in  its  present  received  sense. 

"  A  goodly  city  is  this  Aniium.—  Cily, 

'TisI  that  made  thy  widows."— Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

It  was  even  twilight  when  he  entered  the  city  of  Antium, 
and  many  people  met  him  in  the  streets,  but  no  man  knew 
him.  So  he  went  directly  to  Tullus  Aufidius'  house;  and 
when  he  came  thither,  he  got  him  up  straight  to  the  chim- 
ney-hearth, and  sat  him  down,  and  spake  not  a  word  to  any 
man,  liia  face  all  muffled  over.  They  of  the  house  spying 
him,  wondered  what  he  should  be,  and  yet  they  durat  not  bid 
him  rise.  For  iil-fuvouredly  muffled  and  disguised  as  he 
was,  yet  there  appeared  a  ceruin  majesty  in  his  countenance 
and  in  his  silence.  Whereupon  they  went  to  TuUus,  who 
was  at  supper,  to  tell  him  of  the  strange  disguising  of  this 
man.  Tullus  rose  presently  from  the  board,  and  coming 
towards  him,  asked  him  what  he  was,  and  wherefore  became. 

Then  Martius  unmuffled  himself;  and  after  he  had 
paused  awhile  (making  no  answer),  he  said  unto  him,  "  If 
thou  knowest  me  not  yet,  Tullus,  and,  seeing  me,  dost  not 
perhaps  believe  me  to  be  the  man  I  am  indeed,  I  must  of 
necessity  betray  myself  to  be  that  I  am.  I  am  Caiua  Mar- 
sius,  who  hath  done  to  thyself  particularly,  and  to  all  the 
Voices  generally,  great  hurt  and  mischief;  which  I  cannot 
deny,  for  my  surname  of  Coriolanus  that  I  bear :  for  I  never 
had  other  benefit  nor  recompense  of  the  true  and  painfiil 
service  I  have  done,  and  the  extreme  dangers  I  have  been  in, 
but  this  only  surname  :  a  good  memory  and  witness  of  the 
malice  and  displeasure  thou  shouldst  bear  me.   Indeed,  the 


name  only  remaineth  with  me  :  for  the  rest  the  envy  and 
ciuelty  of  the  people  of  Rome  have  taken  from  me,  by  the 
Buflfercince  of  tlie  dastardly  nobility  and  magistrates,  who 
have  forsaken  me,  and  let  me  be  banished  by  the  people." — 
Plutakcu. 

**  O  world,  Ihjf  slippery  turns  !  Friends  now  fast  aw^rn,"  &c. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 
This  fine  picture  of  common  friendship  is  an  artful  in- 
troduction to  the  sudden  league  which  the  poet  makes  Corio- 
lanus enter  into  with  Auflilius;  and  a  no  less  artful  apology 
for  his  commencing  enemy  to  Rome.— WARBURToir. 

'*  Here  I  clip 

The  anvil  of  my  sword."— Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

To  clip  is  to  embrace.  Aufidius  calls  Coriolanus  the 
anvil  of  his  sword,  because  he  had  formerly  laid  as  heavy 
blows  on  him  as  a  smith  strikes  on  his  anvil. 

"  /  think  he  '11  be  to  Rome 

As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  uho  takes  it 

by  sovereignty  of  naturt." — Act  IV.,  Scene  7. 

There  was  formerly  a  popular  notion  that  the  osprey  ex- 
ercised a  fascinating  power  over  his  finny  prey.  Drayton 
alludes  to  it : — 

"  Turning  their  bellies  up,  as  though  their  death  they  saw. 
They  at  his  pleasure  lie,  to  stuff  his  gluttonous  maw." 

"  First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them  ;  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even.    Whether 't  was  pride,"  &c. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  7. 
Aufidius  assigns  three  probable  reasons  for  the  miscar- 
riage of  Coriolanus : — pride,  which  easily  follows  an  unin- 
terrupted train  of  success:  unskilfulness  to  regulate  the 
consequences  of  his  own  victories :  a  stubborn  uniformity 
of  nature,  which  could  not  make  the  proper  transition  "  fh>m 
the  casque  to  the  cushion,"  or  chair  of  civil  authority,  but 
acted  with  tlie  same  despotism  in  peace  as  in  war. — Jobmsov. 

"  But  he  has  a  merit 

To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.    So  our  virtues 

Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time : 

And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable, 

Haih  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 

To  extol  what  it  hath  done."— Act  IV.,  Scene  7. 

That  is.  He  has  a  merit  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
destroy  it  by  boasting  it. — JouKSoy. 

Of  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation,  Warburton  says  : — 
"  The  sense  is,  the  virtue  which  delights  to  commend  itself, 
will  find  the  surest  tomb  in  that  chair  wherein  it  holds  forth 
its  own  commendations."  There  it  probably  some  corrup- 
tion in  the  original  text. 


"  Go,  you  that  banished  him, 

A  mile  before  his  tent  fail  down,  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy." — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

In  reference  to  the  word  "knee"  in  this  passage,  it  is 
stated  by  an  intelligent,  though  sometimes  hasty  contem- 
porary, that  "  the  second  folio,  which  has  been  followed  in 
alt  other  editions,  has  the  less  expressive  word  kneel.'*  The 
point  is  of  very  little  importance,  but  it  so  happens  that  we 
have  immediately  at  hand  two  copies  in  which  the  word 
knee  is  used,  and  not  kneel.  These  are,  a  reprint  of  Malone's 
edlUon  of  1790  (Dublin,  1794);  and  Ayscough's  (1791).  The 
number  might,  no  doubt,  be  easily  multiplied  to  any  required 
amount. 

Our  contemporary  is  entitled  to  credit  for  perfect  good 
faith ;  but  he  appears  to  be  inadvertently  in  tlie  habit  of  sup- 
posing many  defects  universal,  or  nearly  so,  which  in  fact 


NOTES. 


appereain  to  tlio&e  versions  only  that  are  too  confidently 
founded  on  the  later  editions  of  Steevens  and  Reed:  tl.u 
Lut  mure  especially,  which  was  published  in  lb03. 

"  He  was  not  taken  writ ;  he  had  not  dintd : 
The  veins  unjilled,  our  blood  is  cold,"  &c 

Act  v.,  Scene  I. 

This  observation  is  not  only  from  nature,  and  finely  ex- 
pnsied,  but  admirably  befits  the  mouth  of  one,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  had  told  us  that  he  loved  con>ivial 
doings. — W  A  RBU  Hiox. 

"  Ifhat  he  would  do, 

He  sent  in  writing  after  me:  what  he  would  not, 
Bound  with  an  oaih  to  yield  to  his  conditions." 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 

No  satisfactory  solution  has  been  given  of  the  latter  part 
of  thii  passage.  Probably  "his  conditions"  may  mean  the 
conditions  he  had  before  prescribed.  Mr.  Singer  plausibly 
proposes  to  read  "no conditions."  A  misprint  in  the  origi- 
nal copy  may  reasonably  be  suspected. 

"  Nay,  sometimes. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 

I  have  stumbled  past  the  throw;  and  in  his  praise 

Hare  almost  stamped  the  leasing." — Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

By  a  subtle  ground,  is  probably  meant  a  deceiving  ground. 
"  Stamped  the  leasing,"  means,  "  I  have  almost  given  the  lie 
such  a  sanction  as  to  render  it  current" 

"  My  wife  comes  foremost :  then  the  honoured  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  framed;  and  in  hir  hand 
The  grandchild  to  her  blood" — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

She  (Volumnia)  took  her  daughter-in-law,  and  Marlins's 
children  with  her;  and,  being  accompanied  with  all  the 
other  Roman  ladies,  they  went  in  troop  together  into  the 
Voices'  camp :  whom  when  they  saw,  they  of  themselves  did 
both  pity  and  reverence  her,  and  thpre  was  not  a  man 
amongst  them  that  once  durst  say  a  word  unto  her. 

Now  was  Martins  set  then  in  his  chair  of  state,  with  all 
the  honours  of  a  general ;  and  when  he  had  spied  the  women 
coming  afar  oflf,  he  marvelled  what  the  matter  meant:  but 
afterwards,  knowing  his  ^%ife,  which  came  foremost,  he  de- 
termined at  the  first  to  persist  in  his  obstinate  and  inflexible 
rancour.  But,  overcome  in  the  end  with  natural  afl'ection, 
and  being  altogether  altered  to  see  them,  his  heart  would  not 
serve  him  to  tarry  their  coding  to  his  chair,  but,  coming 
down  in  haste,  he  went  to  meet  them :  and  first  he  kissed  his 
mother  and  embraced  her  a  pretty  while;  then  his  wife  and 
little  children;  and  nature  so  wrought  with  him  that  the 
tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  could  not  keep  himself  from 
making  much  of  them,  but  yielded  to  the  affection  of  his 
blood,  as  if  he  had  been  violently  carried  with  the  fury  of  a 
most  swift-running  stream. — Plutarch. 

"Cor.  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  T  wore  in  Rome. 
ViR.   The  sorrow  that  delivers  us  thus  changed 
Makes  you  think  so." — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

Virgilia  makes  a  voluntary  misinterpretation  of  her  hus- 
band's words.  He  says,  "These  eyes  are  not  the  same;" 
meaning  that  he  saw  things  with  other  eyes  or  other  dis> 
positions.  She  lays  hold  on  the  word  eyes,  to  turn  his 
attention  to  tlieir  present  appearance. — JouMsoii. 

"  Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee.'"— Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

A  flaw  is  a  violent  blast  or  sudden  gust  of  wind.  The 
word  is  not  obsolete,  as  stated  in  Todd's  "  Johksov."  It 
will  b«  found  in  the  interesting  "  Journal "  of  Captain  Hall 


(1821.  vol.  i.,  p.  4);  and  in  Captain  Lyon's  *'  Narrative  of  Lis 
attempt  to  reach  Repulse  Bay"  (1824).— Sikgkr. 

Hamlet,  it  will  be  recollected,  speaks  of  "tiie  winter*! 
flaw." 


"  Ladies,  y<iu  deserve 


To  have  a  temple  built  yoa."— Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

Plutarch  states,  that  a  temple,  dedicated  to  the  '*  Furtune 
of  the  Ladies,"  was  built  on  this  occasion  by  order  of  the 

senate. 

"  He  waged  me  with  his  counteuauce^  oa  if 
I  had  been  mercenary." — Act  V.  Scene  5. 

To  wage,  formerly  meant  to  pay  or  reward.  The  meaning 
is,  he  prescribed  to  me  with  an  air  of  authority,  and  gav-« 
me  his  countenance  fur  my  wages: — thought  me  sufficieutlj 
rewarded  with  good  looks. 

"  Hail,  lords!  I  am  returned  your  aaidicr: 
No  tnote  inf<cied  with  my  country's  loi^e 
Than  when  I  purled  hence."— Act  V.,  Scene  i. 

Now  when  Martius  was  returned  again  into  tlte  city  uf 
Antium  from  his  voyage,  Tullus,  that  hated  aud  could  no 
longer  abide  him,  fur  tlie  fear  he  had  of  his  autliurity,  souglit 
divers  means  to  make  him  awuy ;  thinking  tliat,  if  he  iet  liip 
that  present  time,  he  should  never  recover  the  like  and  fit 
occasion  again.  Wherefore  Tullus,  having  procured  marij 
other  of  his  confederacy,  required  Martiu*  might  be  depc»cd 
from  his  estate,  to  render  up  accouut  to  tlte  Voices  of  Lis 
charge  and  government.  Martius,  fearing  to  become  a  pri- 
vate man  again,  under  Tullus,  being  general  (whose  authority 
was  greater  otherwise  than  any  other  among  all  the  Voices), 
answered  he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  charge,  and  would 
resign  it  into  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  the  Voices  if  they  did 
all  command  him,  as  by  all  their  commandment  he  received 
it:  and  moreover,  that  he  would  not  refuse  even  at  that 
present  to  give  up  an  account  unto  the  people,  if  they  would 
tarry  the  hearing  of  it. 

The  people  hereupon  called  a  common  council,  in  whick 
assembly  there  were  certain  orators  appointed  that  stirred  up 
the  common  people  against  him :  and  when  they  had  told 
their  tales,  Martitu  rode  up  to  make  them  answer.— Now, 
notwithstanding  the  mutinous  people  made  a  marvelloas 
great  noise,  yet  when  they  saw  him,  for  the  reverence  they 
bare  unto  his  valiantness,  they  quieted  themselves,  and  gave 
him  audience  to  allege  with  leisure  what  he  could  for  his 
purgation.  Moreover,  the  honestest  men  of  the  Antiatcs. 
and  who  most  rejoiced  in  peace,  shewed  by  their  countenance 
that  they  would  hear  him  willingly,  and  Judge  also  accordiag 
to  their  conscience. 

Wiiereupon  Tullus, — fearing  that  if  he  did  let  htm  speak, 
he  would  prove  his  innocency  to  the  people,  because,  amoopt 
other  things,  he  had  an  eloquent  tongue :  besides  that  (b« 
first  good  service  he  had  doue  to  the  people  of  the  Volort 
did  win  him  more  favour  than  these  last  accusatSons  could 
purchase  him  displeasure:  aud  furthermore,  the  offence  they 
laid  to  his  cha^e  was  a  testimony  of  the  goodwill  they  owed 
him  (for  they  would  never  have  thought  he  had  done  then 
wrong  for  that  he  took  not  the  city  of  Rome,  if  they  had  net 
been  very  near  taking  it  by  means  of  his  approach  and  eon- 
duetion): — for  these  causes,  Tullus  thought  he  might  no 
longer  delay  his  pretence  and  enterprise,  neither  to  tarry  for 
the  mutinying  and  rising  of  the  common  people  against  him. 
Wherefore  those  that  were  of  the  conspiracy  began  to  cry 
out  that  he  was  not  to  be  heard,  and  that  they  would  oot 
suffer  a  traitor  to  usurp  tyrannical  power  over  the  tribe  of 
the  Voices ;  who  would  not  yield  up  his  state  and  authority. 
And  in  saying  these  words,  they  all  fell  upon  him  and  kiUed 
him  in  tlie  market-place,  none  of  the  people  once  offiEriiig 
to  rescue  him. — Plutakch. 
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.  ULIUS  CiESAR,  like  Coriolanus,  belongs  to  that  class  of 
-  dramas  which  represent  action  and  character,  and  stands  con- 
spicuously prominent  amongst  the  many  similar  productions  of 
Shakspere's  wondrous  mind.  What  an  elevated  tone  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  expression,  pervades  the  whole  of  this  play :  how 
admirably  suited  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  the  great  men 
wJ»o  were  the  actors:  how  fitly  does  all  seem  to  belong  to  the 
stern,  the  awful  glories  of  old  Rome! — We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  stand  upon  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
and  behold  the  splendours  of  the  eternal  city  spreading  far  and  wide  beneath  us:  that  we  see  the  pro- 
cession of  Caesar  to  the  Lupefcalian  games,  and  the  toged  senators  mounting  the  steps  of  the  senate- 
house  :  that  we  hear  the  uproarious  shoutings  of  the  mighty  mob  of  Rome : — 

*'  That  Tyber  tremblei  underneath  her  banki, 
I'o  hear  the  replication  of  their  sounds 
Made  in  her  concave  shores." 

But  superior  even  to  the  reality  of  the  general  effect, — to  the  power  of  carrying  back  the  imagination 
to  remote  ages  and  events,— is  the  remarkable  individuality  of  character  exhibited  in  this  great 
tragedy:  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characteristics  of  the  mighty  master's  mind,  but  never  more 
powerfully  and  subtly  displayed.  Observe  all  the  principal  characters :  and,  without  any  violent  contrasts 
(the  easy  and  too  common  trick  of  dramatic  writing),  see  how  completely  distinctive  in  their  natures, 
how  delicately  and  skilfully  discriminated,  each  from  the  others,  they  are,  in  thought,  sentiment,  and 
diction!  How  soon  do  we  perceive  the  striking  difference  of  nature  and  disposition  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  the  immense  superiority  of  Brutus!  Cassius  is  evidently  actuated,  in  his  hostility  to  Caesar, 
quite  as  much  by  envy  of  the  man,  as  by  a  patriotic  dread  of  the  consequences  of  his  overgrown  power. 
The  mere  existence  of  that  power  he  evidently  thinks  less  dangerous  to  the  commonweal,  than  that  it 
should  be  vested  in  one  man  ;  he  appears  to  have  a  lurking  wish  to  be  a  sharer  in  it  Brutus  is  the 
living  personification  of  all  that  is  noble,  elevated,  kindly,  and  generous  in  human  nature ;  never  appear- 
ing to  think  of  self  but  in  connexion  with  his  kind :  but  Cassius,  with  all  his  high  qualities,  is  well 
described  by  Caesar  as  one  of  those  who  are  "  never  at  heart's  ease,  whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than 
themselves.'*  Brutus,  perceiving  no  stains  on  the  bright  surface  of  his  own  clear  mind,  suspects  them 
not  in  that  of  his  fellows :  but  Cassius,  conscious  that  much  of  the  world's  craft  enters  into  his  com- 
position, is  quick  to  detect  craft  in  others. 

With  the  same  masterly  skill  are  drawn  the  characters  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Marc  Antony,  as  far  as 
the  plan  of  the  play  allowed :  the  scene  in  which  Antony  delivers  his  oration  over  Caesar's  body  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  poet's  master-pieces  in  dramatic  effect,  vigour,  and  subtlety.  The  intense 
reality  of  this  scene  is  truly  marvellous.  It  is  as  though  the  author  had  been  on  the  actual  spot,  heard 
the  actual  words,  and  beheld  the  actual  effects  he  has  so  vividly  recorded.  We  can  see  the  infiuence  of 
Antony's  most  artful  harangue  gradually  diffuse  itself  over  the  rude  multitude.  With  what  consummate 
tact  and  address  does  he  at  first  command  their  attention,  and  conciliate  their  regards,  by  eulogising 
"  Brutus  and  the  rest" — the  very  men  against  whom  he  wishes  to  raise  that  "flood  of  mutiny"  he  so 
artfully  affects  to  deprecate !  How  admirably,  too,  he  times  the  reproduction  of  Caesar's  will,  when  they, 
in  their  excited  rage,  have  forgotten  it ; — in  order  that  no  one  motive  should  be  wanting  to  incite  them 
against  the  conspirators  :  so  managing,  as  to  make  it  the  uppermost  idea  in  their  minds,  that  they  were 
hastening  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  especial  benefactor. 

Amidst  all  our  admiration  of  this  entire  play,  Brutus  mast,  however,  always  rank  as  its  greatest  and 
most  interesting  character.  Farewell  to  thee,  noble,  gentle  Brutus !  deeply,  bitterly,  must  all  true  lovers 
of  thy  humane  philosophy  regret,  that  thy  great  and  kindly  mind  should  ever  have  become  engaged  in  the 
violent  and  turbulent  scenes  of  the  times  in  which  thou  hadst  the  misfortune  to  live  ;  scenes  so  unsuited 
to  thy  good  and  gracious  nature :  and  heartily  must  all  join  in  the  poet's  estimate  of  thy  character — 

"  This  waa  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  I" 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Caesar,  furnished  the  incidents  of  this  surpassing  drama :  the 
period  of  time  comprised  in  the  action  is  about  two  years.  "  Julius  Casar  "  was  first  published  in  the 
original  folio,  and  is  obviously  a  production  of  the  Poet's  intellect  in  its  maturer  years. 
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ACT 


Scene  1. — Rome.     A  Street. 
Enter  Ft* 

^av.   Hence :  home,  you  idle  creature* ;  get 
you  home. 
Ti  this  &  holiday  ?    What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk 
Upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession  ? — Speak,  what  trade  art  thou! 

lf(  Cit.  Why,  air,  a  carpenter. 


Afar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? — 
You,  sir;  what  trade  are  you? 

2nd  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  work- 

1  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 
Mar.  But  what  trade  art  ihotif    Answer  me 

direcCly- 
2nd  Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that  1  hope  I  may  use  with 
ihich  is  indeed,  air,  a  mender 
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Mar.  What  trade,  thou  knave?  thou  nauglity 
knave,  what  trade? 

2nd  Cit.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out 
with  me  :  yet  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Afar.  What  meanest  thou  by  that  ?  Mend  me, 
tliou  saucy  fellow? 

2nd  Cit.  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav.  Thou  art  u  cobbler,  art  thou? 

2nd  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with 
the  awl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters, 
nor  women's  matters,  but  with  awl.  I  am  indeed, 
sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes :  when  they  are  in 
great  danger,  I  re-cover  them.  As  proper  men 
as  ever  trod  upon  ncats-leather  have  gone  upon 
my  handy-work, 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day? 
WHiy  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2nd  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to 
get  myself  into  more  work.  But  indeed,  sir,  we 
make  holiday  to  sec  Caesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
triumph. 

Mar  Wherefore  rejoice  ?.  What  conquest  brings 
he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels  ? — 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless 

things ! 
()  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome! 
Knew  you  not  Pompey? — Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  sec  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire ; 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday ; 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  bis  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? — 
Be  gone! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees ; 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav,  Go,  go,  good  countrymen ;  and  for  this 
fault 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort; 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 
See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  moved ! 
They  vanish,  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 


This  way  will  I :  disrobe  the  images, 

If  you  do  find  them  decked  with  ceremonies. 

Mar,  May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav.  It  is  no  matter :  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Csesar's  trophies.     I'll  about. 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets: 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  plucked  from  Caesar's 

wing 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch ; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.    {^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  same,     A  public  Place. 

Enter  J  in  procession  ^  with  musicj  Cv.skk;  Antony, 
for  the  course;  Calphurnia,  Portia,  Decius, 
Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Casca  ;  a  great 
Crotcd  following  ;  among  them  a  Soothsayer. 

C(Fs,  Calphurnia, — 

0/«ca.  Peace,  ho !  Caesar  speaks.  [Music  cea$e». 

Ctes.  Calphurnia: — 

Cat.  Here,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius*  way. 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — Antonius : — 

j4nt.  Caesar,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphurnia :  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  cliase, 
Shalce  off  their  steril  curse. 

Ant,  I  shall  remember : 

When  Caesar  says,  <*Do  this,*'  it  is  performed. 

Cas.  Set  on,  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.  [Music. 

Sooth.  Ciesar! 

Ctps,  Ha !  who  calls  ? 

Casca.    Bid  every  noise  be  still: — peace  yet 
again.  [Music  ceases. 

Ca!s.  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me? 
1  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  tlian  all  the  music, 
Cry,  "  Caesar."    Speak  :  Caesar  is  turned  to  hear. 

Sooth,  Beware  the  ides  of  March ! 

Cas^  What  man  is  that? 

Bru,  A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 
March. 

CiFs.  Set  him  before  me ;  let  me  sec  his  face. 

Cos,  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng :  look  upon 
Cssar. 

C€es,  What  say'st  thou  to  me  now?  Speak  once 
again. 

Sooth,  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cas.  He  is  a  dreamer;  let  us  leave  him : — ^pass. 
[Sennet,   Exeunt  all  but  Brutus  andCAssivs, 

Cos,  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course! 

Bru,  Not  I. 
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Cas,  I  pray  you  do. 

Bru,  I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires : 
I  'U  leave  you. 

Cos.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bnt.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceived :  if  I  have  veiled  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difierence. 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours : 
But  let  not  therefore,  my  good  friends  be  grieved 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one). 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Com,  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your 
passion : 
By  means  whereof  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius  :  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself. 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cos,  'Tis  just: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome 
(Except  immortal  Cssar),  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wished  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru,  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me, 
Cassius, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cas,  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to 
hear: 
And  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I  (your  glass) 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

{^Flourish  and  shout. 


Bru,  What  means  this  shouting?  I  do  fear  the 
people 
Choose  Cassar  for  their  king. 

Cat,  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  1 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassius :   yet  I  love  him 
well. — 
But  wherefore  do'you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  b  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  tlie  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i*  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cos,  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life :  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  born  free  as  Csesar ;  so  were  you  : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Ciesar  said  to  me, — "  Dar'st  thou,  Ctissius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?" — Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow:  so  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  bufiet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwhig  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Csesar  cried, — **  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 
I,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
Tiie  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of 

Tyber 
Did  I  the  tired  Csesar.     And  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god  !  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 
If  Cffisar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him ! 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake : — *t  is  true,  this  god  did  shake : 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  \ 
And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world 
Did  lose  his  lustre  :  I  did  hear  him  gronn  : 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas  I  it  cried, — "  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius :" 
As  a  sick  girl!     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.        [^Shoiit,     Flourish. 
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lira.  Anutlier  general  aliout  I 
I  du  believe  tliat  lUese  appluUBes  ore 
For  somenewkoiioure  that  are  heaped  on  Cxsar. 

Cat.  Why,  man,  lie  doth  bestride  the  narrow 

Like  H  Colossus;  aiid  ve  petty  men 
Walk  undec  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dislionourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates  ; 
The  fault,  dear  firuttu,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  ill  ourtelves,  that  «e  are  luiderllngs. 
Brutus  and  CiEtar:  whatshouldbein  tbatCassar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than 

Write  them  tt^ether,  yours  la  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy;  conjure  with  liiem, 
Brutus  will  sturla  spirit  ossoonasCxtar:  [Shout. 


Now  in  the  immes  of  all  the  gods  at  uiice, 
Upon  wbat  meat  dolh  tliia  our  Casar  feed, 
Tliat  he  is  grown  so  great  7  Age,thouBrt(luuned: 
Rome,  thou  has  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fumed  with  more  than  with  one  msnl 
When  could  Iheysaytillnow,  that  talked  of  RoniF, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  dud! 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  mart. 

0  I  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathen  «ay. 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Kome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

£ru.  Thatyoudoloveme,  laninotlungjealoui; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim : 
How  1  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  tiuiii, 

1  shall  recount  hereafler :  for  this  present. 
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I  would  not,  80  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 
Be  any  further  moved.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear ;  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this : 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Tiian  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cas.  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from 
Brutus. 

Re-enter  CjEsar  and  his  Train. 

Bru,  The  games  are  done,  and  Ceesar  is  re- 
turning. 

Cat.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve ; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to  day. 

Bru,  I  will  do  so. — But  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
Calphurnia*s  cheek  is  pale :  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  crossed  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Cm.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

CiBg,  Antonius: 

Ant.  Caesar. 

C{B8,  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat; 
Sleekheaded  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o 'nights : 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look : 
He  tliinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.  YeBi  him  not,  Caesar ;  he 's  not  dangerous : 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Ciee,  'Would  he  were  fatter :— but  I  fear  him  not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : . 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  feared. 
Than  wliat  I  fear ;  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand  (for  this  ear  is  deaf), 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  tliiuk'st  of  him. 
[^Exeunt  Casak  and  hia  Train.     Casca  stays 
behind. 

Casca.  You  pulled  me  by  the  cloak:   would 
you  speak  with  me  ? 


Bru.  Ay,  Casca:   tell  us  what  hath  chanced 
to-day. 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad  ? 

Casca.  Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Bru.  I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  hath 
chanced. 

Casca,  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him : 
and  being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the 
back  of  his  hand, — thus :  and  then  the  people 
fell  a-shouting. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cos.  They  shouted  thrice :  what  was  the  last 
cry  for? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  offered  him  thrice  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was 't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice ; 
every  time  gentler. than  other :  and  at  every  put- 
ting by,  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas.  Who  off*ered  him  the  crown  ? 

Casca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  tell  the 
manner  of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery ;  I  did  not 
mark  it.  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a 
crown; — yet  'twas  not  a  crown  neither,  'twas 
one  of  these  coronets ; — and,  as  I  told  you,  he 
put  it  by  once :  but  for  all  that,  to  my  thinking 
he  would  fain  have  had  it.  Then  he  offered  it 
to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by  again :  but  to 
my  thinking  he  was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers 
off  it.  And  then  he  offered  it  the  third  time; 
he  put  it  the  tliird  time  by :  and  still,  as  he  re- 
fused it,  the  rabblement  hooted,  and  clapped 
their  chapped  hands,  aftd  threw  up  their  sweaty 
nightcaps,  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stuiking 
breath  because  Caesar  refused  the  crown,  that  it 
had  almost  choked  Caesar ;  for  he  swooned  and 
fell  down  at  it :  and  for  mine  own  part,  I  durst 
not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  re- 
ceiving the  bad  air. 

Cas.  But  soft,  I  pray  you : — what !  did  Caesar 
swoon  ? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place, 
and  foamed  at  mouth  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.    'Tis  very  like:    he  hath  the  falling- 
sickness. 

Cas.  No,  Csesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that; 
but  I  am  sure  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag 
people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him,  according 
as  he  pleased  and  displeased  them,  as  they  use 
to  do  the  players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true 
man. 

Bru.  What  said  he  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he 
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perceived  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused 
the  crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and 
offered  them  his  throat  to  cut : — an  I  had  been 
a  man  of  any  occupation,  if  I  would  not  have 
taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell 
among  the  rogues: — and  so  he  fell.  When  he 
came  to  himself  again,  he  said,  if  he  had  done 
or  said  anything  amiss,  he  desired  their  worships 
to  think  it  was  his  infirmity.  Three  or  four 
wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried,  "  Alas,  good 
soul!"  and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts. 
But  there 's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them :  if 
Ca?sar  had  stabbed  their  mothers,  they  would 
have  done  no  less. 

Bru.  And  after  that,  he  came  thus  sad  away? 
Casca.  Ay. 

Cas.  Did  Cicero  say  anything  ? 
Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 
Caa.  To  what  effect? 

Casca,  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I  '11  ne'er  look 
you  i'  the  face  again.     But  those  that  under- 
stood him  smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their 
heads :  but  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to 
me.     I  could  tell  you  more  news  too  :  MaruUus 
and  Flavins,  for  pulling  scarfs  off  Ciesur's  images, 
are  put  to  silence.     Fare  you  well.     There  was 
more  foolery  yet,  if  1  could  remember  it. 
Caj».  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 
Casca,  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 
Cas,  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 
Casca,  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold, 
and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 
Cas,  Good  :  I  will  expect  you. 
Casca,  Do  so  :  farewell  both.  \^Exit, 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  frflow  is  this  grown  to  be ! 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cas,  So  is  he  now  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise, 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru,  And  so  it  is.     For  this  time  I  will  leave 
you: 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 
Cas.  I  will  do  so : — till  then,  think  of  the 
world.  [Exit  Brutus. 

Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble :  yet  I  see 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed.    Therefore  't  is  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes : 
For  who  so  firm  tliat  cannot  be  seduced  ? 
Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard ;  but  he  loves  Brutus : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me. — I  will  this  night, 


In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 
W^ritings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name ;  wherein  obscurely 
Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at : 
And  after  this  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure  ; 
For  we  shall  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[£xi/. 


Scene  III. —  The  same,     A  Street, 
Thunder  and  lightnhg. 

Enter,  ffom  opposite  sides,  Casca,  itith  his  sword 
drawn,  and  Cicero. 

Cic,  Good  even,  Casca:    brought  you  Caesar 
home  ? 
Why  arc  you  breathless ;  and  why  stare  you  so  f 

Casca.  Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  tlie  sway 
of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  O  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks  ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic,  Why,  saw  you  anything  more  wonderful  I 

Casca,  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well 
by  sight) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  joined  ;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remained  unscorched. 
Besides  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword). 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me.     And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women, 
Trajisform^d  with  their  fear :  who  swore  they  saw 
Men  all  in  fire  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting  and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
'*  These  are  their  reasons ; — they  are  natural  \* 
For  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed  it  is  a  strangp-dispos^d  time  : 
But  men  may  construe  things,  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Cffisar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca,  He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you  he  would  be  Uiere  to-morrow. 
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Cic.Goodniglit,  tlien,Ciiaca;  tliisiilsturb^dsky 
la  not  to  walk  in. 
Caica.  Farewell,  Cicero.  [£ii(  Cicero. 

Enter  CasiiUB. 
Cat.  Who's  there? 
Catca.  A  Roman. 

Cat.  CasCB,  bf  your  voice. 

Caica.  Your  ear  IB  good.    Cassius,  what  night 

is  this  T 
Com.  a  very  pleasing  nigKt  to  honest  men. 
Caica.  Whoever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so? 
Qu.  Those  tliat  liave  known  the  earth  to  full 
of  faults. 
For  my  part,  !  have  walked  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  pctilous  niglit; 
.\nd  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  bared  my  bosom  to  the  Aunder-stone : 


And  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  llie  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Caica.  But  wlieiefore  did  you  so  much  tempt 
the  heavens? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreftdful  lieralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cat.  You  are  dull,  Casca;   and  those  sparks 
of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not.     You  look  pale,  and  gaze. 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens  : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts. 
Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind; 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate; 
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Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  pre-form^d  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality ; — why,  you  shall  find 
That  heaven  hath  infused  them  with  these  spirits, 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. — Now  could  I,  Casca, 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadful  night, 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown, 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  arc. 

Casca,  'T  is  Caesar  that  you  mean :   is  it  not, 
Cassius? 

Cas.  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors ; 
But,  woe  the  while !  our  father's  minds  are  dead, 
And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers'  spirits: 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  shew  us  womanish. 

Casca.  Indeed  they  say  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Coosar  as  a  king : 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land, 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger, 
then : 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius. 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit : 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

Casca.  So  can  I : 

So  everv  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cas.  And  why  should  Csesar  be  a  tyrant,  then  ? 
Poor  man  !  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire, 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws :  what  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  ofFal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Csesar ! — But,  O  grief! 
Where  hast  thou  led  me?  I  perhaps  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman.     Then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made :  but  I  am  armed, 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca,  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold  my  hand  : 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  farthest. 


Cas.  There 's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  moved  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch  :  for  now,  this  fearful  night, 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
Is  favoured  like  the  work  we  have  in  band, 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Enter  Cinna. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one 

in  haste. 
Cas.  'T  is  Cinna ;  I  do  know  him  by  Iiis  gait : 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 
Cin.  To  find  out  you.    Who's  that?  Metellus 

Cimber  ? 
Cm.  No,  it  is  Casca :  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.     Am  I  not  stayed  for,  Cinna  ? 
Cin.  I  am  glad  on 't.     What  a  fearful  night  is 
this! 
There  's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange 
sights. 
Cas,  Am  I  not  stayed  for?  Tell  me. 
Cin.  Yes,  you  are, 
O,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win  the  noble  Brutus 
To  our  party — 

Cas,  Be  you  content     Good  Cinna,  take  tliis 
paper. 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  prsetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it :  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window :  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue.     All  this  done. 
Repair  to  Pompey's   porch,   where  you  shall 

find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus  and  Trebonius  there  ? 

Cin.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie, 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 
Cas.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

[£jrt^  CiNHA. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day, 
See  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca,  O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts : 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness. 

Cas.  Him  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need 
of  him, 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go. 
For  it  is  after  midnight :  and,  ere  day, 
We  will  awake  him  and  be  sure  of  him. 
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Scene  I. — Rome.     Btutui'i  Orchard. 
Enter  Bkvtus. 
Bm.  What,  Lucius;  hoi— 
t  cannot,  b;  the  progreM  of  the  tttat, 
Gi*o  guett  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  i*y! — 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
When,  Lucius,  ithent    awake,   I  say.     What, 
Lucius  I 

Enltr  Lucius. 

Lue.  Called  you,  ray  lord  ? 

Bni.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted,  corns  and  call  me  here. 

Xm.  1  will,  my  lord.  [£«'■ 

Bxa.  Itmuttbebyhisdeath:  and,  for  my  part, 
1  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crowned : 
How  that  might  change  hit  nature,  there 's  the 

question. 
It  U  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder, 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  I — 

That— 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuie  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power.     And,  to  speak  truth  of 

I  have  not  Icnown  when  his  affections  swayed 
More  than  his  reawn.     But 't  is  a  common  proof 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 


Wliereto  tlie  climber-upward  turns  his  face : 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.     So  Cesar  may: 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.  And,  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is. 
Fashion  it  thui :  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities ; 
And  therefore  think  him  aa  a  serpent's  egg. 
Which  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mis- 
chievous ; 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Jle-enttr  Lucius. 

Luc.   The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  sealed  up ;  and  I  am  sure 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bm.  Get  you  to  bed  again ;  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March? 

Lne.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.  Look  in   the  calendar,  and   bring  me 

Luc.  I  will,  sir.  [Exil. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air, 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

Opens  the  tetter,  and  readi. 
"  Brutus,  thou  ileep'it :  awske,  and  see  thyieir. 

Shall  Rome,  &c.     Spesk,  strike,  redress  ) 

Bnitua,  thou  sleep'st :  awake  1" — 
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Such  insligfttiona  have  been  often  diopped 
Where  1  have  took  tlicm  up. 
"Shall  Rome,  &c."     Thus  nrnst  I  piece  it  out: 
Shall  Romo  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?  What, 

My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
Tlic  Tarqiliii  drive,  when  he  was  called  a  king. 
"  Speak,  strike,  redresa  !  " — Am  1  entreated 
To  speak  and  strike? — O  Rome!   I   make  thee 

If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receiv'st 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus  ! 


Rt-n 


.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days. 

[Knock  witkia. 


I  Bru.  'Tis  good.     Oo  to  the  gate :  umebodj 

I  knocks.                              [£jtf  Lncio. 

.  Since  Caaaiua  Itrst  did  whet  me  agtinit  Ctetar, 

I  I  have  not  slept. 

j  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 

'  And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 

;  Like  a  phantaama,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 

I  The  genius  aiid  the  mortal  inBtnunenti 

;  Are  then  in  council;  and  the  state  of  man, 

j  Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  sufier*  then 

I  The  nature  of  a    ' 


Rt-tnltr  Luciva. 
Lue.  Sir, 'til  your  brotberCaatiiu  at  the  door, 
Who  doth  desire  la  see  you. 
Bru.  Is  he  alone  T 


Lur.  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Sru.  Do  you  know  them  ! 

Lue.  No,  sir:   their  hats  are  plucked  about 
their  ears. 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks. 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bru,  Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  Lucius. 
They  are  the  faction.    O  Conspiracy  I 
Sham 'st thou  to  shew  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  mo«t  free?    O  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  T     Seek   none. 

Conspiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  afbbility  : 


For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 


Cat,  1  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Good-morrow,  Brutus :  do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Brv.  Jbavebeenup  thishouTiawakeallnighl- 
Knov  I  these  men  that  come  along  wilh  youT 

Cat.  Yes,  every  man  of  them;  and  do  man  here 
But  honours  you :  and  every  one  doth  wish 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trehonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 
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Com,  This  Decius  Brutus. 
Bru  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cos.  This  Casca ;  this  Cinna ; 
And  this  MeteDus  Cimher. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cos.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?   [  They  whUper. 
Dee,   Here  lies  the  east :   doth  not  the  day 

hreak  here  ? 
Coica,  No. 

Cm.  O  pardon,  sir,  it  doth :  and  yon  grey  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 
Cate^  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both 
deceived. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  tlie 

north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 
Cat.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 
Bru.  No,  not  an  oath.     If  not  the  face  of  men, 
The  sttfierance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes. 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed : 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.     But  if  these 
(As  I  am  sure  they  do)  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women :  then,  countrymen. 
What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause 
To  prick  us  to  redress :  what  other  bond 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter :  and  what  other  oath 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engaged 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it  ? 
Swear  priests  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs :  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 
Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits, 
To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance 
Did  need  an  oath,  when  every  drop  of  blood 
That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 
Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy 
If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 
Of  any  promise  that  hath  passed  from  him. 

Cos.  But  what  of  Cicero :  shall  we  sound  him  ? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 
Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out 
Cin.        No,  by  no  means. 
Met,  O  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 


And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds. 
It  shall  be  said  his  judgment  ruled  our  hands  ; 
Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru.  O,  name  him  not ;  let  us  not  break  with 
him: 
For  he  will  never  follow  anything 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cae.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.  Indeed  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.  Shall  no  man  else  be  touched  but  only 
Caesar  ? 
,        Cas.  Decius,  well  urged. — I  think  it  is  not  meet 
Marc  Antony,  so  well  beloved  of  Csesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar.     We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver :  and  you  know  his  means. 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent. 
Let  Antony  and  Ctesar  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius 
Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off  and  then  hack  the  limbs ; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards : 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar, 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood  : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit. 
And  not  dismember  Caesar !     But  alas, 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it  I     And,  gentle  friends, 
Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathiiilly ; 
Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hoimds : 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them.   This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious : 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  called  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Marc  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm, 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cas.  Yet  I  fear  him : 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar, — 

Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him  : 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself; — ^take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar  : 
And  that  were  much  he  should ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports  and  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Treh.  There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not  die : 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

\_Clock  strikes. 

Bru,  Peace  :  count  the  clock. 

Ccts.  The  clock  hath. stricken  three. 

Treh.  T  is  time  to  part 

Cas.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whe'r  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day  or  no : 
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For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late ; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 
It  may  be  these  apparent  prodigies, 
The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night. 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers, 
May  hold  liim  from  the  Capitol  to-.day. 

Dec.  Never  fear  that.     If  he  be  so  resolved, 
I  can  o'ersway  him ;  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees, 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers : 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work : 

For  1  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent. 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cos,  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch 
him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour :  is  that  the  uttermost? 

Cin,  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met,  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard, 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  w^ell  of  Pompey : 
I  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him. 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons : 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fashion  him. 

C<is,  The  morning  comes  upon  us.   We  11  leave 
you,  Brutus : — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves :  but  all  remem- 
ber 
What  you  have  said,  and  shew  yourselves  true 
Romans. 

Bru,  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily : 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes : 
But  bear  if,  as  our  Roman  actors  do, 
With  untired  spirits  and  formal  constancy  : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

{_Exeunt  aU  but  Brutus. 
Boy :  Lucius ! — Fast  asleep  !     It  is  no  matter: 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber. 
Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  : 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Par.  Brutus,  my  lord ! 

Bru,  Portia,  what  mean  you  :  wherefore  rise 
you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  healtli,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

Por,  Nor  for  yours  neither.    You  have  un- 
gently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  and  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose  and  walked  about, 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across : 
And  when  I  asked  you  what  the  matter  was, 


You  stared  upon  me  with  ungende  looks : 

I  urged  you  further;  then  you  scratched  your 

head, 
And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answered  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you  :  so  I  did ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seemed  too  much  enkindled ;  and  withal 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  eflfect  of  humour, 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep  : 
And  coidd  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape 
As  it  hath  much  prevailed  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.    Dear,  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru,   I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is 
all. 

Por,   Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  io 
health 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru,  Why,  so  I  do. — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed- 

Por,  Is  Brutus  sick ;  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?  What,  is  Brutus  sick ; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurg6d  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?  No,  my  Brutus ; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:  and  upon  my  knees 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once-commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  lore,  and  that  great  tow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us^one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me, — yourself,  your  half, — 
Why  you  are  heavy ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you :  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru,  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Por,   I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle 
Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?  Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation : 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes?  Dwell  I  but  in  the 

suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?  If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru,  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife : 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Por,  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this 
secret. 
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I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but  withal 

A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but  withal 

A  woman  well-reputed, — Cato*s  daughter. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 

Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded  ? 

Tell  me  your  counsels;  I  will  not  disclose  them: 

I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 

Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 

Here  in  the  thigh.  Can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 

And  not  my  husband's  secrets? 

Bru,  O  ye  gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! 

[^Knocking  within. 
Hark,  hark  I  one  knocks.    Portia,  go  in  awhile; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee ; 
All  the  ehar&ctery  of  my  lad  brows. — 
Leave  me  with  haste.  lExit  Portia. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Lioarius. 

Lucius,  who 's  that  knocks  ? 

Luc,  Here  is  a  sick  man  that  woidd  speak 
with  you.] 

Bru.  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius !  how  ? 

Lig,  Vouchsafe  good-morrow  from  a  feeble 
tongue. 

Bru^  O  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave 
Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief!    'Would  you  were  not  sick. 

Lig,  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Li- 
garius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig,  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.    Soul  of  Rome ! 
Brave  son,  derived  from  honourable  loins ! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run. 
And  I  wUl  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What 's  to  do  ? 

Bru,  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men 
whole. 

Lig,  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must 
make  sick  7 

Bru,  That  must  we  also.    What  it  is,  my 
Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee  as  we  are  going 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot; 

And,  with  a  heart  new-fired,  I  follow  you, 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  sufficeth 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru^  Follow  me,  then.  lExeunt, 


Scene   II. — The  tame.     A  Room  in  Cjssar's 

Palace. 

Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter  Cjesar,  in  his 

nightgown, 

CiBS.  Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  been  at  peace 
to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calphumia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
"  Help,  ho !  they  murder  Caesar  I"— Who 's  within? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord? 

Cies.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 
Serv.  I  will,  my  lord.  [^Exit, 


Enter  Calfuurnia. 

CaL  What  mean  you,  Csesar?    Think  you  to 
walk  forth? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

Ceee,  Ceesar  shall  forth.     The  things  that 
threatened  me 
Ne'er  looked  but  on  my  back :  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Col.  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies ; 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within 
(Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen) 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawned  and  yielded  up  their 

dead: 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air ; 
Horses  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Caesar !  these  things  are  beyond  aU  use, 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Cat,  What  can  be  avoided. 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar. 

CaL  When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen : 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
princes. 

Cat,  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 
deaths : 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 

fear: 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  Servant. 
What  say  the  augurers  ? 
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Serv,  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth 
to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  heast. 

C{es.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to  day  for  fear. 
No,  CiEsar  shall  not.    Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  littered  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible : 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Cal.  Alas,  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day  :  call  it  my  fear 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We  *11  send  Marc  Antony  to  the  senate-house, 
And  he  shall  say  you  are  not  well  to-day. 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cces.  Marc  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 

Here 's  Decius  Brutus :  he  shall  tell  them  so. 
«.    Dec.  Caesar,  all  hail !     Good  morrow,  worthy 

Caesar : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-honse. 

C<B9.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time, 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day. 
Cannot  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser. 
I  will  not  come  to-day :  tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Cal.  Say  he  is  sick. 

Ca:».  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far, 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  some 
cause. 
Lest  I  be  laughed  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Caa.  The  cause  is  in  my  will ;  I  will  not  come. 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate : 
But  for  your  private  satisfaction, 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know : 
Calphurnia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue. 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  portents, 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begged  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted : 
It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bathed. 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shdl  suck 


Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  pnas 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognisance. 
This  by  Calphuruia's  dream  is  signified. 
C(E8.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it 
D'tc.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can 

say  : 
And  know  it  now  : — the  senate  have  concluded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come, 
Theur  minds  may  change.    Besides,  it  were  a 

mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say, 
**  Break  up  the  senate  till  another  thne 
W  henCaesar 's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams. 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whbper, 
"  Lo,  Caesar  is  afraid  ?  " 
Pardon  me,  Caesar :  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Cat.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now, 

Calphurnia  ? 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  jdeld  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  wiU  go  : — 
And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Enter  Publius,  Brutus,  Lioarius,  Metellis, 
Casca,  Tuebonxus,  and  Cimna. 

Pub,  Good-morrow,  Caesar. 

C<Bi.  Welcome,  Publius. — 

I  What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirred  so  early  too  ? — 
Good-morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean.— 
What  is 't  o'clock? 

Bru.  Caesar,  'tis  struck^n  eight. 

C€e8.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Antony. 

See  !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights, 

Is  notwithstanding  up :  ^-good-morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Csesar. 

C(BS.  Bid  them  prepare  within  : 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna :  now,  Metellus  :  what,  Trebontus ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you : 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-4lay  : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.  Caesar,  I  will : — and  so  near  will  I  be, 

[Andt. 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been 
further. 

CtB8.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine 
with  me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bru.  That  every  Uke  is  not  the  same,  O  Cassar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon  1 
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Scene  HI.— ffte  tame.     A  Street  near  the 

Capitol. 

Enter  ARTExiDomis,  reading  a  paper. 

"  Czsar,  beware  of  Brutus ;  Iskr  heed  of  Cuiiua  ; 

come  not  n«u  Cuca;  haie  id  eye  to  Cinna  ;  trust 

not  Treboniua ;  muk  well  MeletluB  Cimber  i  Deciui 

Brutus  loTEs  tbee  not;    tliou  haat  wronged  Caiui 

Ligariui.   There  ii  bnt  one  mind  in  all  iheie  men. 


and  it  ia  bent  against  Cssar.     If  thou  beest  notii 

mortal,  look  about  yon :  oeeunty  gives  way  to  co 
«pir»cy.  The  mighty  god»  defend  thee !  Thy  Imei 

Here  will  I  aland  till  Cssar  pass  along, 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teetli  of  emulation, 


If  thou  read  this,  O  CEiar,  thou  mayst  (ive: 
If  DOl,  the  fatei  with  traitors  do  contrive.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV. — The  lamr.  Another  purl  of  the  tame 

Street,  before  the  Haute  0/ Brutus. 

fnferPoiTitaNi^  Lucius. 

Por.  I  pr'y  thee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-houw  : 

Staj  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  tbee  gone  : — 

Why  doal  thou  lUy  T 

Xm.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Pot.  Iwotddhavehadlheelhereandhereagain, 
Ere  I  cantelltheewhat  thou  thouldst  do  there. — 


0  constancy,  be  striHig  upon  my  lide: 
SetahugemouDtain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue! 

1  have  a  man'i  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  it  for  women  to  keep  couniel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet? 

Lue.  Madam,  what  ahould  I  do  T 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  : 
And  BO  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  1 

Pot.  Yes;  hringme  word, ho7,ifthylordlook 


Hark,  boy  I  what  noi»e  ii  that? 
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Lue.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Por.  Pr'y  thee,  listen  well : 

I  heard  a  busthng  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  Ihe  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc.  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Soothsayer. 

Por.Come  hither,  fellow : 
Which  way  haat  ihou  been? 

Soolh.  At  mine  own  houM,  good  lady. 

For.  What  is  't  o'clock  ^ 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Por.   Is  Creaar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol? 

Soolh,  Madam,  not  yet :  I  go  to  take  my  stand 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol 

/'or.  Thouhast  some  suit  to  Copsar.hast  thou  not? 

Soolh.  Tliat  I  have.lady :  if  it  will  please  Ceesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 


Par.  Why,  luiow'st  thou  any  harm'*  intended 
towards  him  ! 

Soolh.  None  that  I  know  will  be  ;  much  that 
I  fear  may  chance. 
Good-morrow  to  you.  Here  the  street  is  narrow  r 
The  throng  that  follows  Cffisar  at  the  heel*. 
Of  senators,  of  prators,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death  : 
I  '11  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Cassar  as  he  comei  along.  {EiU. 

Por.  I  must  go  in. — Ah  me,  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is !  O  Bnitui, 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  cntetprue! 
Sure  the  boy  heard  me  : — Brutus  hath  a  suit 
That  C^sar  will  not  grant.— O,  1  grow  faint  !— 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord ; 
Say  I  am  merry.     Come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  lay  to  thee. 
[ExtMl. 


Scene  I.  — Rome.     The  Capitol;   the  Senate 

A  erotnd  cf  people  in  the  Hreet  leadhff  to  ihe 
Capitol;  among  them  Arteuidorus  and   Ihe 
Soothsayer.  IlourUM.   £n/fr  Cf  sah,  Bkdtus, 
Cauius,  Casca,  Deciui,  Metellub,  Trero- 
Hius,   ClNNA,   Antoht,   Lefidus,    Pofiliui, 
PuRLius,  and  olhert. 
Cm.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 
Sooth.  Ay,  Ccetar ;  but  not  gone. 
Art.  Hail,  Cniar!— Read  this  schedule. 


Dee.  Treboniiu  doth  detire  you  to  o'er-read. 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit 
Art.  O  Ciesar,  read  mine  fint;  for  mine's  ■ 

That  touches  Casiarnean 
C«».  What  touches  i 

Art.  Delay  not,  Cffisar :  read  it  instantly. 
Cia.  What,  is  the  fellow  madf 
Ptib.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cm.  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 
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Cf  SAR  enters  the  Capitol,  the  reet  following.  All 

the  Senators  rise. 

Pop,  I  wish  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 

Cos,  What  enterprise,  Popilius  ? 

Pop.  Fare  you  well.        [^Advances  to  Cjesar. 

Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena  ? 

Cos.  He  wished,  to-day,  our  enterprise  might 
thrive. 
I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru,  Look  how  he  makes  to  Caesar:  mark 
him. 

Cas.  Casca,  he  sudden,   for  we  fear  preven- 
tion.— 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done  ?  If  this  he  known, 
Cassius  or  Csesar  never  shall  turn  back. 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant : 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes  ; 
For  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cas.  Trehonius  knows  his  time ;  for  look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Marc  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[£j:eun<  Antony  ano^Ta  EBON  I  us.  Cjesak 
and  the  Senators  take  their  seats. 

Dec,  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber  ?  Let  him  go. 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Csesar. 

Bru,  He  is  addressed :  press  near,  and  second 
him. 

Cin.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  ^that  rears  your 
hand. 

Cas.  Are  we  all  ready  ?  what  is  now  amiss. 
That  Csesar  and  his  senate  must  redress  ? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puis- 
sant Caesar. 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart : —  {^Kneeling. 

C€BS,  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men. 
And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.    Be  not  fond, 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood 
That  will  be  thawed  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools :  I  mean,  sweet 

words, 
Low-crooked  curt'sies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished  ; 
If  thou  dost  bend  and  pray  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,   Caesar  doth  not  wrong:    nor  without 

cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met^  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my 
own, 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar's  ear, 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banished  brother  ? 
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Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Csesar; 
Desiring  thee  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

C€Bs.  What,  Brutus! 

Cas.  Pardon  Caesar ;  Caesar,  pardon  ! 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall, 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Ctes.  I  could  be  well  moved  if  I  were  as  you  : 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move 

me: 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks ; 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine : 
But  there  *s  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place. 
So  in  the  world  :  't  is  furnished  well  with  men  ; 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive ; 
Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshaked  of  motion  :  and  that  I  am  he 
Let  me  a  little  shew  it,  even  in  this : 
That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banished, 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin.  O  Csesar ! — 

C(BS.  Hence !  wilt  thou  lid  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec.  Great  Caesar ! — 

C(BS.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  ? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 
[Casca  stabs  Cjesar  in  the  neck.    Cjcsar 
catches  hold  of  his  arm.     He  is  then 
stabbed  by  several  other  Conspirators, 
and  at  last  by  Marcus  Brutus. 

Cas.  ^^/tt,5rtt<e  .5'— Then  fall,  Caesar!  [^Dies. 
[  The  Senators  and  People  retire  in  confusion. 

Cin.  Liberty  !  Freedom !  Tyranny  is  dead ! — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cas.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
"  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement!  " 

Bru.  People  and  senators,  be  not  affrighted  ; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still : — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where's  Publius  ? 

Cin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of 
Csesar's 
Should  chance — 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing : — Publius,  good 
cheer ; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else :  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cas.  And  leave  us,  Publius;  lest  that  the  people. 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mis- 
chief. 

Bru.  Do  so ; — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed 
But  we  the  doers. 
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Ht-eHltr  Tbbbokiub 
.  Where  is  Anlony? 


Bm.  Fates !  we  will  know  your  jileosurei. — 
That  ne  shall  die  ne  know  ;  'tis  but  ihe  time, 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 


Cat.  Why  he  thnt  ctita  off  twenty  years  of  Ufc, 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

,        Bru.  GraDt  that,  and  then  u  death  abenefit; 
So  are  we  Cssar'a  friends,  that  have  abridged 
llistimeoffearingdeath. — Sloop,  Romans,  itoop, 
And  let  us  liathe  our  handa  in  Ckmt's  blood 

'    Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords: 
Then  wallc  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place ; 
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And  waving  our  red  weapons  o*er  our  heads, 
Let  *8  all  cry,  "  Peace,  freedom,  and  liberty  !" 

Cos.  Stoop,  then,  and  wash. — How  many  ages 
hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over, 
In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown ! 

Bru,  How  many  times  shall  Csesar  bleed  in 
sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust ! 

Cos.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dee.  What,  shall  we  forth  ? 

Cas.  Ay,  every  man  away : 

Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru,    Soft,  who  comes  here?    A  friend  of 
Antony's. 

Serv,  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel; 
Thus  did  Marc  Antony  bid  me  fall  down ; 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say : — 
BmtQs  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 
Say,  I  feared  Cssar,  honoured  him,  and  loved  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolved 
How  Cssar  hath  deserved  to  lie  in  death. 
Marc  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  afikirs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state, 
With  all  true  faith. — So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman : 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place, 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouched. 

Serv,  I  '11  fetch  him  presently. 

lExit  Servant. 

Bru.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to 
ft'iend. 

Cat.  I  wish  we  may :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind 
That  fears  him  much ;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Bru.    But  here   comes  Antony. — Welcome, 
Marc  Antony. 

Reenter  Antony. 

Ant.  O  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shnmk  to  this  little  measure  ? — Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend ; 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank : 


If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 

As  Caesar's  death's  hour ;  nor  no  instrument 

Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 

With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 

I  do  beseech  ye,  if  ye  bear  me  hard, 

Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke. 

Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 

I  shall  not  And  myself  so  apt  to  die : 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 

As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off. 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As,  by  OUT  hands  and  this  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not :  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  tlie  general  wrong  of  Rome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part, 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points.  Marc 

Antony : 
Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cos.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeased 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear, 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him, 
Have  thus  proceeded: 

Ant.  1  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand : — 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you : 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand : 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours :  now  yours,  Metellus: 
Yours,  Cinna :  and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours : 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Tre- 

bonius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O  'tis  true  : 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee  dearer  than  thy  death. 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
Most  noble !  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds, 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 
It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius  ! — Here  wast  thou  bayed, 

brave  hart ; 
Here  didst  thou  fall :  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
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Signed  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe. 

0  world  !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart : 
And  this  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. — 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes. 
Dost  thou  here  lie  ! 

Cas.  Marc  Antony, — 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius : 

The  enemies  of  Cttsar  shall  say  this ; 
Then  in  a  friend  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cas.  I  blame  you  not  fur  praising  Caesar  so : 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  pricked  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you? 

Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands ;  but  was, 
indeed, 
Swayed  from  the  point  by  looking  down  on  Caesar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons 
Why  and  wherein  Ca?sar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That 's  all  I  seek  : 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place  ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru.  You  shall,  Marc  Antony. 

Cas.  [aside'\,         Brutus,  a  word  with  you. — 
You  know  not  what  you  do :  do  not  consent 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral. 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  moved 
By  that  which  he  wiU  utter? 

Bru.  By  your  pardon : 

1  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first. 

And  shew  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death. 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission : 
And  that  we  are  contented  Ca?sar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cas.  I  know  not  what  may  fall :  I  like  it  not. 

Bru.  Marc  Antony,  here,  take 'you  Caesar's 
body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Csaear ; 
And  say  you  do 't  by  our  permission  : 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral.     And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so : 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Antony. 

Ant.  Opardoi^me,  thoubleedingpiece  of  earth, 


That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butcbers! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 
That  ever  liv6d  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy 
(Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue), 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men : 
Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  choaked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds : 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  At6  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  "  Havock  !*'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war : 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  buriaL 

Enter  a  Servant 

You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not? 

Serv.  I  do.  Marc  Antony. 

Ant.  Caesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming : 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
O  Caesar ! —  [Seeuig  the  body. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see  is  catching ;  for  mine  eyes, 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues 
of  Rome. 

Ant.  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what 
hath  chanced. 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet : 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Yet  stay  awhile : 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men : 
According  to  the  which  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

[£jcftm/,  with  Cjesae's  boJy. 


Scene  II. — The  same.     The  Fonim. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of 

Citizens. 
at.  We  will  be  satisfied :  let  us  be  satisfied ! 
Bru.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience, 
friends. — 
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Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 

And  part  the  numbers. — 

Those  that  will  hearme  speak,  let  them  stay  here : 

Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him  : 

And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 

Of  Caesar's  death. 

1st  CU,  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak* 

2nd  CU,  I  will  hear  Cassius :  and  compare  their 
reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[^Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizens. 
Brutus  goes  into  the  Rostrum. 

3rd  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended :  silence ! 

Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 
Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  hear  me  for 
my  cause;  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear: 
believe  me  for  mine  honour ;  and  have  respect 
to  mine  honour,  tKat  you  may  believe  :  censure 
me  in  your  wisdom  ;  and  awake  your  senses,  that 
you  may  the  better  judge.  If  tliere  be  any  in 
this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him 
I  say  that  Brutus*  love  to  Csesar  was  not  less 
than  his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus 
rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer, — Not  that 
I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 
Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all 
slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all 
free  men? — As  Csesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for 
him  :  as  he  was  foitunate,  I  rejoice  at  it :  as  he 
was  valiant,  I  honour  him  :  but,  as  he  was  am- 
bitious, I  slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love ; 
joy  for  his  fortune  ;  honour  for  his  valour ;  and 
death  for  his  ambition. — Who  is  here  so  base 
that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for 
him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile  that  will 
not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak ;  fot  him 
have  I  offended. — I  pause  for  a  reply. 
Cit.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

[^Several  speaking  at  once, 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done 
no  more  to  Caesat  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus. 
The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capi- 
tol: his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was 
worthy ;  nor  liis  offences  enforced,  for  which  he 
suffered  death. 

Enter  Antony  and  others,  with  Cesar's  body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Marc  An- 
tony ;  who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death, 
shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying, — a  place 
in  the  commonwealth:  as  which  of  you  shall 
not? — With  this  I  depart :  that,  as  I  slew  my  best 
lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same 
dagger  for  myself  when  it  shall  please  my  country 
to  need  my  death. 


Cit,  Live,  Brutus,  live !  live ! 

Ist  Cit,  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto 
his  house. 

2nd  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3rd  Cit.  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4th  Cit.  Caesar's  better  parts 

Shall  now  be  crowned  in  Brutus. 

1st  Cit.  We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with 
shouts  and  clamours. 

Bru,  My  countrymen, — 

2nd  Cit.  Peace ;  silence !     Brutus  speaks. 

1st  Cit.  Peace,  ho! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone. 
And  for  my  sake  stay  here  with  Antony. 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glories :  which  Marc  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allowed  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.         ^Exit. 

1st  Cit  Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Marc  Antony. 

3rd  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair : 
We  '11  hear  him. — Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.  For  Brutus'  sake  I  am  beholden  to  you. 

4th  Cit.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus? 

3rd  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake 

He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4th  Cit.  'Twere  best  to  speak  no  harm  of 
Brutus  here. 

1st  Cit.  This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3rd  Cit.  Nay  that 's  certain : 

We  are  blessed  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2nd  Cit.  Peace  :  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can 
say. 

Ant.  You  gentle  Romans, — 

Cit.  Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me 
your  ears. 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him : 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious  : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men  ;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me : 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
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2nd  Cil.  Foot  soul  I  hit  tju  are  red  u  fire  with 

wepping. 
3rd  CU.  There "»  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome 

than  Antony. 
nil  Cit.  Now  mark  him;  he  hegins  again  lo 

Ant.  Bjit  yesterday  the  virord  of  Creaar  might 
Have  itood  againat  the  world :  now  lies  he  there, 


And  none  bo  poor  to  do  him  rt 

0  masters!  if  I  were  diipoied  to  stir 
Vour  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Caasiui  wrong, 
Wlio,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong:  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  lo  wrong  myself,  and  yon, 
Tlian  1  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
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But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Cassar : 
I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  't  is  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament 
(Which,  pardon  me,  1  do  not  mean  to  read), 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Ciesar's  wounds. 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
Andy  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills ; 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issue. 

4th  at.  We  '11  hear  the  will.     Read  it.  Marc 
Antony. 

Cit,  The  will ;  the  will !  we  will  hear  Caesar's 
will. 

Ant,  Have  patience,  gentle  friends :  I.  must 
not- read  it : 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  loved  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  : 
And  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you ;  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs : 
For  if  you  should,  O  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4/A  Cit,  Read  the  will :  we  will  hear  it,  Antony. 
You  shall  read  us  the  will :  Caesar's  will ! 

Ant,  Will  you  be  patient  ?  will  you  stay  awhile? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Caesar :  I  do  fear  it. 

Ath  Cit.  They  were  traitors.  Honourable  men ! 

Cit,  The  will  I  the  testament ! 

2nd  Cit,  They  were  villains ;  murderers.   The 
will !  read  the  will ! 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  shew  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend ;  and  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Cit.  Come  down.  , 

2nd  Cit,  Descend.    \^He  comet  from  the  pulpit, 

3rd  Cit,  You  shall  have  leave. 

4th  Cit,  A  ring  :  stand  round ! 

1st  Cit,  Stand  from  the  hearse;  stand  from 
the  body ! 

2nd  Cit,  Room  for  Antony :  most  noble  Antony ! 

Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me :  stand  far  off. 

Cit,  Stand  back !  room !  bear  back ! 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caraar  put  it  on ; 
'T  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent : 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look  1  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this  the  well-belov6d  Brutus  stabbed ; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it ; 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 


If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked  or  no  : 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him ! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 

For  when  the  noble  Ceesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 

Quite  vanquished  him.    Then  burst  this  mighty 

heart  : 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 
O  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down, 
WhQst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us  I 

0  now  you  weep,  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls !  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  CcBsar's  vesture  wounded  ? — Look  you  here ! 
Here  is  himself,  marred  as  you  see  with  traitors. 

Ist  Cit,  O  piteous  spectacle ! 

2nd  Cit,  O  noble  Caesar ! 

3rd  Cit,  O  woful.day  ! 

4th  Cit,  O  traitors,  villains ! 

Itt  Cit,  O  most  bloody  sight ! 

2nd  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged.  Revenge  ! 
about, — seek, — ^burn, — fure, —  kill,  —  slay  !  Let 
not  a  traitor  live  I 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen. 

1st  Cit.  Peace  there !  hear  die  noble  Antony. 

2ud  Cit.  We  '11  hear  him  ;  we  '11  follow  him ; 
we  '11  die  with  him ! 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 
stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable : 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not. 
That   made   them  do  it :    they   are   wise  and 

honourable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

1  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts  : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  : 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend :  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth,- 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood.     I  only  speak  right  on : 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know : 
Shew  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  (poor,  poor 

dumb  mouths !) 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  tliat  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

at.  We  '11  mutiny ! 

Ut  Cit,  We  '11  burn  the  house  of  Brutus ! 
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3rd  Cit,  Away,    then  :    come,  seek  the  con- 
spirators ! 
Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen  :  yet  hear  me 

speak. 
Cit.  Peace,  ho !    hear  Antony  ;  most  noble 

Antony! 
Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not 
what? 
Wherein  hath  Cfesar  thus  deserved  your  loves  ? 
Alas  !  you  know  not : — I  must  tell  you,  then  : — 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Cit.  Most  true : — the  will !  let 's  stay,  and  hear 

the  will. 
Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives. 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 
2nd  Cit.  Most  noble  Ceesar !  we  '11  revenge  his 

death. 
3rd  Cit.  O  royal  Csesar ! 
Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 
Cit.  Peace,  ho  I 

Ant.    Moreover,   he   hath   left   you    all   his 
walks, 
His  private  arbours  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tyber  :  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever  :  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar !  when  comes  such  another? 
lit  Cit.  Never,  never! — Come,  away,  away! 
We  *11  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2nd  Cit.  Go,  fetch  fire  ! 
3rd  Cit,  Pluck  down  benches  ! 
4M  Cit.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  anything! 
[^Exeunt  Citizens  with  the  body. 
Ant,  Now  let  it  work!     Mischief,  thou  art 
afoot ; 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt. — How  now, 
fellow? 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv,  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 
'Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caesar's  house. 

Ant»  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him  : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.     Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anything. 

Serv.  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 


Ant.  Belike  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people 
How  I  had  moved  them.  Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — 7'Ae  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Cinna,  the  Poet.. 

Cin.  I  dreamt  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with 
Caesar, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy. 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors. 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

Xst  Cit.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2nd  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going  ? 

3rd  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell? 

4th  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor? 

2nd  Cit.  Answer  every  man  directly  ? 

1st  Cit.  Ay,  and  briefly. 

4/h  Cit.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

3rd  Cit.  Ay,  and  truly ;  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name  :  whither  am  I  going  : 
where  do  I  dwell :  am  I  a  married  man  or  a  ba- 
chelor? Then,  to  answer  every  man  directly 
and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly : — wisely,  I  say  I  am 
a  bachelor. 

2nd  Cit.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say  they  are 
fools  that  marry :  you  '11  bear  me  a  bang  for  that, 
I  fear.     Proceed;  directly. 

Cin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Cssar's  funeral. 

1st  Cit.  As  a  friend  or  an  enemy? 

Cin.  As  a  friend. 

2nd  Cit.  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4th  Cit,  For  your  dwelling ;  briefly. 

Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

3rd  Cit.  Your  name,  sir ;  tndy. 

Cin,  Tndy,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1st  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces !  he 's  a  conspirator. 

Cin.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet ;  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4th  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses;  tear  him 
for  his  bad  verses ! 

Cin.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

2nd  Cit.  It  is  no  matter :  his  name 's  Cinna : 
pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  hean»  and  turn 
him  going ! 

3rd  Cit.  Tear  him :  tear  him ! — Come,  brands, 
ho!  firebrands.  To  Brutus',  to  Cassius':  bum 
all !  Some  to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's ; 
some  to  Ligarius'.    Away,  go  I 
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Oct.   Your  brolher,  tou,  muil  die :  consent  you, 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep.  Upon  condition  Publius  Bhall  not  live. 
Who  ii  your  aiiler'*  son,  Marc  Antony. 

AnI.  Heihall  not  live:  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn 
him. 
But,  Lepidua,  go  you  to  CeeNir's  liouae : 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  will  determine 
Mow  to  cut  offiome  charge  in  legacies. 

Ltp.   What,  shall  I  find  you  heref 

Oel.  Or  here  or  at  the  Capitol. 

lExit  Lefidub. 

Ant.  Thin  is  a  alight  unmerilahle  man, 
Meet  to  be  »ent  on  errands.     Is  it  lit, 
The  threefold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  tliree  to  aliare  it? 

Orl.  So  you  thought  him; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  he  pricked  lo  die 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  OctBvius,  I  have  seen  more  days  thun  you : 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  hears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  btisiness. 
Either  led  or  driven  as  we  point  the  way ; 


And  having  brought  oiu  treasure  where  we  will. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off. 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  t«  shake  hit  ears. 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will; 

But  he  's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier, 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octaviiis  ;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  A  cieature  that  I  leach  to  fighl, 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on  : 
His  corporal  motion  governed  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidns  but  so : 
He  must  be  taught,  and  (rained,  and  bid  go  forth. 
A  barren-spirited  fellow  :  one  thai  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  stated  by  other  men. 
Begin  hts  fashion.     Do  not  Lilk  of  him 
Out  as  a  property.     And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  greut  things  : — Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  levying  powers ;  we  must  straight  make  head: 
Therefore,  let  our  alliance  be  combined, 
Our   best   friends   made,   and   our  best   means 

stretched  out; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council 
How  covert  nialters  may  be  best  disclosed. 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.   Let  us  do  so :  for  we  are  ot  the  stake, 
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And  bayed  about  with  many  enemies : 

And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear, 

Millions  of  mischief.  l_ExeutU, 


Scene  II. — Before  Brutus*  Tentf  in  the  Camp 

near  Sardis. 

Drum.  Enter  BrvtvSj  Lucilius,  Lucius,  an<2  Sol- 
diers :  TiTiNius  and  Pindarus  meeting  them, 

Bru,  Stand,  ho ! 

Luc.  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 

Bru.  What  now,  Lucilius  :  is  Cassius  near? 

Luc.  He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pindarus  gives  a  letter  to  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  greets  me  well. — Your  master,  Pin- 
darus, 
In  his  own  change  or  by  ill  officers. 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone  :  but  if  he  be  at  hand 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted. — A. word,  Lucilius  : 
How  he  received  you  let  me  be  resolved. 

Luc.  With  courtesy  and  with  respect  enough ; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances. 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  described 

A  hot  friend  cooling.     Ever  note,  LuciliuR, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith  : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle ; 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur 
They  fall  their  crests,  and  like  deceitful  jades 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Luc.  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be 
quartered : 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius. 

\^March  within. 

Bru.  Hark  !  he  is  arrived  ; — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers. 

Cat.  Stand,  ho ! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho ! — Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Cat.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me 
wrong. 


Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods !    wrong  I  mine 
enemies  ? 
And  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother? 

Cai.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides 
wrongs : 
And  when  you  do  them — 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content : 

Speak  your  griefs  soAly : — I  do  know  you  well:— 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us, 
Let  us  not  wrangle.     Bid  them  move  away  : 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs, 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cas.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.  Lucilius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door. 

\^Exetmt. 

Scene  III.— Within  the  Tent  (ff  Brutus. 
Lucius  and  Titinius  at  tome  dittance  from  it. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cat.  That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear 
in  this : 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians  : 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such 
a  case. 

Cat.  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm : 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold, 
To  undeservers. 

Cat.  I  an  itching  palm ! 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or  by  the  gods  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  cor- 
ruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cat.  Chastisement! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March 
remember ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice?    What,  shall  one  of  us 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  hage  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? — 
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I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  aiid  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Ccu,  Brutus,  bait  not  me  : 

rU  not  endure  it.     You  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in  :  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru,  Go  to :  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cos,  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not. 

Cos.  Urge  me  no  more ;  I  shall  forget  myself: 
Have  mind  upon  your  health ;  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man. 

Cos.  Is  't  possible ! 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cm.  O  ye  gods,  ye  gods !  must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru.  All  this  ?  ay,  more.     Fret  till  your  proud 
heart  break : 
Go  shew  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.  Must  I  budge ; 
Must  I  observe  you ;  must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?    By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for  from  this  day  forth 
I  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cos.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cos.  You  wrong  me  every  way;  you  wrong  me, 
Brutus : 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. — 
Did  I  say,  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not 

Cos.  When  Caesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have 
moved  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace :  you  durst  not  so  have 
tempted  him. 

Cos.  1  durst  uot? 

Bru.  No. 

Cat.  What !  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cat.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love : 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry 
for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats : 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me : — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
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And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  tlie  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection ! — I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legiuns ; 
Which  you  denied  me.  Was  that  done  like  Cas- 
sius? 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath 

rived  my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities ; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cat.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru,  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cat.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do 
appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cat.  Come,  Antony,  and  youngOctavius,  come ; 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius ; 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves  ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed. 
Set  in  a  notebook,  learned  and  conned  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth !     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast:  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Pkitus'  mine,  richer  than  gold  : 
If  that  thou  beest  a  Roman,  take  it  forth : 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart. 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar :  for  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedst 

him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger. 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope : 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yok^d  with  a  lamb. 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire : 
Who,  much  enforced,  shews  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  lived 

• 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tempered  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempered  too. 

Cat.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?  Give  me  your 
hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 

Cat.  O  Brutus ! — 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  ? 
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Cat,  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with 


me. 


When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave 


me 


Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius  ;  and  from  henceforth, 
When  you  are  over-eaniest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[_Noise  within. 

Poet  Iwithin'],  Letme  go  in  to  see  the  generals. 
There  is  some  giudge  between  them:   'tis  not 

meet 
Tliey  be  alone. 

Luc,  [within].  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet  Iwithin'],  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Pout. 

Cos,  How  now ;  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals !  what  do  you 
mean  ? 
Love  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be : 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 
Cos,  Ha,  ha !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme ! 
Bru,  Get  you  hence,  sirrah:  saucy  fellow,hence! 
Cos,  Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  't  is  his  fashion. 
Bru.  I  *I1  know  his  humour  when  he  knows 
his  time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools? 
Companion,  hence ! 

Cat,  Away,  away:  begone. 

[Exit  Poet. 

Enter  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cos,  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala 
with  you. 
Immediately  to  us. 

[Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 
Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 
Cos,  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so 

angry. 
Bru,  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Cas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru,  No  man  bears  sorrow  better :—  Portia  ii 

dead. 
Cas.  Ha!  Portia? 
Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cat.  How  'scaped  I  killing  when  I  croased 
you  80  ? — 
O  insupportable  and  touching  loss  I — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence  ; 

And  grief  that  young  Octavius  with  Marc  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong ; — for  with  her 
death 


That  tidings  came  : — with  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallowed  fire. 

Cas.  And  died  so  ? 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cas.  O  ye  immortal  gods ! 

Enter  Lucius,  with  wine  and  tapers. 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a  bowl 
of  wine : 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  [Drmks. 

Cas.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge. — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup : 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.  [Driftks. 

Re-enter  Titinius  with  Messala. 

Bru.    Come    in,    Titinius : — welcome,  good 
Messala. — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cas.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters 
That  young  Octavius  and  Marc  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same  te- 
nour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mcs.  That,  by  proscription  and  bills  of  out- 
lawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree : 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions ;  Cicero  being  one. 

Cas.  Cicero  one  ? 

Mes,  Cicero  is  dead, 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru,  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes,  That  methinks  is  strange. 

Bru,  Why  ask  you :  hear  you  aught  of  her  in 
yours  ? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  J  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why  farewell,   Portia. — We  must  die, 
Messala : 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  onc«, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should 
endure. 

Cas.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you ; 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 
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Dm.  W«U,  to  our  irork  ftlive.    What  do  you 
think 
Of  mBTcbing  to  Philippi  preienlly  I 

Coi.  1  do  not  lh]nk  it  good. 

Bru,  Your  reason  f 

Cat.  ThtB  it  ii : 

T  )■  better  that  the  enemy  seek  ub  ; 
So  ihall  be  vaite  his  means,  ireary  )iis  Boldien, 
Doing  himself  oflcnce  ;  whilat  we,  lying  still. 
Are  Kdl  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimhleneas. 

Bm.  Good  reatooi  must,  of  force,  give  place 
l«  better. 
The  people  'twizt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forced  aRection  ; 
For  they  have  grudged  u«  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 


By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up. 
Come  on  refreshed,  ncv-added,  and  encouraged : 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off. 
If  at  PJiilippi  we  do  face  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cat.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  jour   pardon. — You   must  note 

That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends ; 
Our  legions  are  brimful,  our  cause  is  ripe. 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day  : 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune: 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
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On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 

And  we  must  take  the  cuiTent  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cos.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on  : 

We  '11  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cas.  No  more.     Good  night : 

Early  to-morrow  we  will  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru.  Lucius,    my  gown.  \^Exit  Lucius. 

Farewell,  good  Messala  : — 
Good  night,  Titinius : — Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night  and  good  repose. 

Cos.  O  my  dear  brother, 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night ! 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Everything  is  well. 

C<u.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.    1 

j^  '     }  Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru.   Farewell,  every  one. 

lExeunt  Cassius,  Titinius,  and  Messala. 

Re-enter  Lucius,  with  the  gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily  ? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not:   thou  art  o'er- 

watched. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men  : 
I  '11  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro  and  Claudius  ! 

Enter  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Far.  Calls  my  lord? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  kirs,  lie  in  my  tent  and  sleep : 
It  may  be  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Far,  So  please  you,  we  will  stand  and  watch 

your  pleasure. 
Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so :  lie  down,  good 
sirs: 
It  may  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. — 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so  : 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

[Servants  lie  down. 
Lue,  1  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it 

me. 
Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy;  I  am  much 
forgetful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 


Bru.  It  does,  my  boy : 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy 
might : 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest 

Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.  It  was  well  done;  and  thou  shalt  sleep 
again : 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long.     If  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee. 

Music,  and  a  Sang, 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune  : — O  murderous  slumber ! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 
That  plays  thee  music? — Gentle  knave,    good 

night : 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break 'st  thy  instrument: 
I  '11  take  it  from  thee :  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see :  is  not  the  leaf  tamed 

down 
Where  I  lefl  reading  7  Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[/fe  nit  down. 
How  ill   this  taper  burns! — Ha!    who   comes 

here? 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Casar. 

I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me  I — Art  thou  anything  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare? 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art. 

Ghott.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com'st  thou? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Phi- 
lippi. 

Bru.  Well :  then  I  shall  thee  again  ? 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi.  [  Ghost  vanishes. 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi,  then.— 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest : 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  witli  thee. — 
Boy !  Lucius ! — Varro  I  Claudius !  Sirs,  awake ! — 
Claudius ! 

Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru.  He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument — 
Lucius,  awake! 

Luc.  My  lord  ? 

Bru.  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so 
criedst  out  ? 

Luc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst :  didst  thou  see  any- 
thing ? 

Luc.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Gaudius ! 
Fellow  thou,  awake ! 
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Clau.  My  lord!  Clau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Far.  Mjlord!  I        gru.  Go   and  commend   me  to  my  brother 

ilru.  Whydidyouiocryoutiiirtiirtyouraleep?  .  Caasiiu: 

for.  )  _. ,  ,     ,  .  I    Bid  bim  set  on  his  poweri  betimes  before, 

(j^„jD.4„,n,,l.riI  A„d.e>illMW. 

Bm.  Ay;  saw  you  anythinK?  for.  ],,„,,  ,    , 


JULIUS   C^,SAR. 


**^^||:       ^^M*M*j«-  • 


ScESF.  t.—Tke  Plain,  of  Pl.ilippi. 

Enter  OcTAvius,  Antony,  aud  iktir  Jrmy. 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  liopes  are  anawer^J  : 
You  BBiii  llie  enenij  would  not  come  down, 
But  keep  tlie  hills  and  upper  regions. 
It  proves  not  to :  their  battles  are  at  hand  : 
Tliey  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here. 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  tliem. 

jinl.  Tut,  [  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it.     Tiiey  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places  ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking  by  this  face 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  luve  courage : 

Enler  a  N[essenger. 
Mtii.  Prepare  you,  geiiersls ; 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  giillaiit  show  ; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  something  lo  he  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Oclavius,  lead  yuiir  battle  softly  on 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I ;  keep  thou  the 
left. 

Ant.  Wby  do  you  crosH  me  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.  1  do  not  cross  you;  but  I  will  do  so. 

[A/arcA. 


Drum.  Eater  Bll\:^vi,Cks%^vt,  and  their  Atntf : 
LvciNius,  TiTiNius,  MEsiALit,  onij  oTirrJ. 

Btu.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 

Cat.  Stand  fa3t,Titinius  :   we  must  out  and  talk. 

Oel.  Marc  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battleT 

^wf.  No,  Csesar;  we  will  answer  on  their  chuge. 
Make  forth ;    the   generals   would   have  aonie 

Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  ugnal. 

Bru.  Words  before  blows :  is  it  so,  countiy- 

Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do, 
Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  stroke*, 
I  OcUviu!>. 

i        A»t.   In  your  bad  strokes,   Brutus,  you  give 

good  words ; 
I   Witness  the  bole  you  made  in  Ctesar's  heart, 
I   Crying,  "Long  live!   hail.Cssar!" 

Cat.  Antony, 

i   The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown  : 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybia  bees. 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 
Ant.  Not  stingless  loo. 

Brii.  O  yes,  and  soundless  too  : 
For  you  have  stolen  their  buzzing,  Anlonr, 
And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 
I        Attf.  Villains,  you  did  not  ao  when  your  vile 
daggers 
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Hacked  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar  : 
You  shewed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawned 

like  hounds, 
And  howed  like  bondmen,  kissuig  Caesar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind. 
Struck  Csesar  on  the  neck.     O  you  flatterers ! 

Cos.  Flatterers  ! — Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself : 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  ruled. 

Oct.  Come,   come,   the   cause.      If  arguing 
make  us  sweat, 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look ;  I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators  : 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again? — 
Never  till  Csesar's  three-nnd-twenty  wounds 
Be  well  avenged ;  or  till  another  Csesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bru.  Csesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors' 
hands. 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct,  So  I  hope : 

I  was  not  born  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru,  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain. 
Young  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cat.  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such 
honour ; 
Joined  with  a  masker  and  a  revelleri 

Ant»  Old  CassiuB  still ! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony;  away. — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth. 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field  : 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[^Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Cas,  Why  now,  blow,  whid ;  swell,  billow ; 
and  swim,  bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru,  Ho,  Lucilius ;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc,  My  lord. 

[Brutus  and  Lucilius  converse  apart, 

Cas,  Messala, — 

Afes,  What  says  my  general  ? 

Cas.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day :  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  bom.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala : 
Be  thou  my  witness  that,  against  my  will, 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compelled  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong, 
And  his  opinion  :  now  I  change  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two  miglity  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perched. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands  ; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us  : 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away  and  gone : 
And  in  their  steads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads  and  downward  look  on  us, 


As  we  were  sickly  prey :  their  shadows  seem 

A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 

Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes,  Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  but  believe  it  partly  ; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolved 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.  £ven  so,  Lucilius. 

C(u,  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly ;  that  we  may, 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 
But,  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  incertain. 
Let 's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  ? 

Bru.  £ven  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — I  know  not  how. 
But  I  do  And  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life  : — arming  myself  with  patience. 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no!  think  not,  thou  noble 
Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome  : 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  began ; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take : 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile  : 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cas.  For  ever  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we  '11  smile  indeed : 
If  not,  't  is  true  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru,  Why  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  man  might 
know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come  ! 
But  it  sufflceth  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho !  away. 

[^Exewit, 


Scene  II. —  The  same.     The  Field  of  Battle, 

Alarum.     Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

Bru,  Ride,  ride,  Messala !  ride,  and  give  these 
bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side : 

[^Loud  alarum. 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
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And  eudilen  push  gives  ihem  ihe  overllirow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala!  let  (hem  all  come  down, 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Thetame.  Another  part  nf  tht  Fttld. 

Alarum.     Enter  Cassiub  and  Titinius. 

Cai.  O  look,  Titiniiis !  look,  the  villaina  fly .' 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turned  enemy. 
This  enaign  here  of  mine  wai  turning  back : 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 


Til.  OCaBtius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early  : 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly  :  his  »old)en  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  hy  Antony  are  all  enclosed. 

Enter  Pindakui. 
Pin,  Fly  further  off,  my  lord ;  fly  further  oS: 
Marc  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord  I 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius  ;  fiy  far  off. 

Cat.   This  hill  is  far  enough.— Look,  look, 
Titinius  I 
Are  those  my  tenia  where  I  perceiTe  the  Bret 


Til.  'fhey  are,  my  lord. 

Cat.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  In  him 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops. 
And  here  again :  that  I  may  rest  assured 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.  1  will  he  here  again  even  with  a  thought. 
[Exit. 

Cat.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill : 
My  sight  was  ever  thick  i  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

[£zif  PiKDARUS. 

This  day  I  breathed  first;  time  is  come  round, 

And  where  1  did  begin,  there  I  shall  end: 

My  life  is  run  his  compass, — Siirah,  what  news?   | 

P'm.  [diotv].     O  my  lordl  I 

Cat.  What  news? 
;    Pin.  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 


With  horsemen  that  make  to  hin: 
Yet  he  spurs  on, — Now  they  aj 


Now,  Titinius  I—Non 


e'light;—0,  he 'lights 


He 's  ta'en : — and  hark  I  they  shout  for  joy. 

{Shout. 
Cat.  Come  down :  behold  no  more. — 
0,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long 
To  s«e  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face ! 

Enter  Pindarus. 
Come  hither,  sirrah : 
In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner: 
And  then  1  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life. 
That  whatsoever  [  did  bid  thee  do. 
Thou   shoutdst  attempt   iL     Come   now,   keep 

thine  oath  ; 
Now  be  a  freeman ;  and  with  this  good  sword, 
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That  ran  through  Ceesar*s  bowelsi  search  this 

bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer.    Here,  take  thou  the  hilts ; 
And  when  my  face  is  covered,  as  'tis  now, 
Guide  thou  the  sword. — Csesar,  thou  art  revenged, 
Even  with  the  sword  that  killed  thee !        [Dies, 
Pin,  So,  I  am  free:  yet  would  not  so  have 

been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     O  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  comitry  Pindarus  shall  run. 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him. 

lExit, 

Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius :  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Bnitus'  power. 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

7i/.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Me$,  Where  did  you  leave  him? 

Tit,  All  disconsolate. 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Me$,  Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living,    O  my  heart  I 

Afei,  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit,  No  :  this  was  he,  Messala ; 

But  Cassius  is  no  morc^i-O  setting  sun  I 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to*night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set : 
Tiie  sun  of  Rome  is  set !  Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come :  our  deeds  are 

done! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Afes,  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this 
deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child ! 
Why  dost  thou  shew  to  the  apt  thoughts  of 

men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?  O  error,  soon  conceived. 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engendered  thee ! 

Tit,  What,  Pindarus:   where  art  thou,  Pin- 
darus? 

Mes.  Seek  him  Titinius;  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears.     I  may  say,  thrusting  it : 
For  piercing  steel  and  darts  envenomed 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit,  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pandarus  the  while. 

[^Exit  Messala. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  biy  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give  't  thee  ?     Didst  thou  not  hear 

their  shouts  ? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  everything ! 


But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow : 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace. 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods : — this  is  a  Roman's  part: 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart. 

\_Dies, 

Alarum,  He-enter  Messala,  with  Brutus,  young 
Cato,  Strato,  Volumnius,  and  Lucilius. 

Bru,  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body 
lie? 

Me»,  Lo,  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru,  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato,  He  is  slain. 

Bru,  O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [^Low  alarums, 

Cato,  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look  whe'r  he  have  not  crowned  dead  Cassius  ! 

Bru,  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as 
these  ? 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well  I 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,  I  owe  more 

tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay.— 
I  shaU  find  time,  Cassius ;  I  shall  find  time. — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body : 
His  funeral  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come ; 
And  come,  young  Cato  :  let  us  to  the  field. — 
Labeo  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on. — 
'T  is  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV,— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum,  Enter  fighting,  Soldiers  of  both  Armies  ; 
then  Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  others, 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  O  yet  hold  up  your 

heads ! 
Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not?     Who  will  go 
with  me  ? 
I  wiU  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field : — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend: 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

[^Charges  the  enemy, 
Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus ;  Marcus  Brutus,  I : 
Brutus,   my   country's    friend:   know    me    for 
Brutus. 
[Exit,  charging  the  enemy,     Cato  is  over^ 
powered,  and  falls, 
Lue,  O  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 


ACT    V. 


JULIUS    CiESAR. 


SCENE   V. 


Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius ; 
And  mayst  be  honoured,  being  Cato's  son. 
1st  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest! 
Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die  : 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight : 

^Offering  money. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 
1*/  Sold.  We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner! 
2nd  Sold.   Room,  ho !  Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is 

ta'en. 
Isl  Sold.  I  'U  tell  the  news. — Here  comes  the 
general : — 

Enter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en  ;  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Luc.  Safe,  Antony  ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough  : 
I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus  : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead, 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ani.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend :  but,  I  assure 
you, 
A  prize   no  less  in   worth.      Keep   this  man 

safe  ; 
Give  him  all  kindness  :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies.     Go  on. 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead : 
And  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius'  tent 
How  everything  is  chanced.  [^Exeutit. 


Scene  V. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Enter   Brutus,    Dardanius,    Clitus,    Strato, 

and  VoLUMNius. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on 

this  rock. 
Cli.  Statilius  shewed  the  torch-light ;  but,  my 

lord, 
He  came  not  back :  he  is  or  ta*en  or  slain. 
Bru.  Sit  thee  down,     Clitus.  Slaying  is  the 

word : 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus  : — 

[  Whitpering. 
Cli.  What,  I,  my  lord !    No,  not  for  all  the 

world. 
Bru.  Peace,  then ;  no  words. 
CU.  I  *d  rather  kill  myself. 
Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius : — [  Whispers  him. 
Dor.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  ! 
Cli.  O,  Dardanius! 
Dar.  O,  Clitus ! 
CU.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to 

thee? 


Dar,  To  kill  him,  Clitus.  Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come   hither,   good  Volumnius:  list  a 
word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Why  this,  Volumnius  : 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis  once ; 
And  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi'  field:&. 
I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Fol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit: 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together : 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Fol.   That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my 
lord.  [^Alarum  still. 

Cli.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord!  there  is  no  tarrying 
here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you ; — and  you ; — and  you, 
Volumnius. — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep  : 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 
More  than  Octavius  and  Marc  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history  : 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes;  my  bones  would 

rest. 
That  have  but  laboured  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum.     Crywiihin;  '*  Fly,  Jly,  fy  .f" 

Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly  ! 

Bru.  Hence  :  I  will  follow. 

[^Exeunt ChiTVBf  Dardanius,  andYoLvuvivs. 
I  pr'y  thee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face, 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato? 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  fare  you  well, 
my  lord. 

Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato. — Caesar,  now  be 
still : 
I  killed  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will ! 

iHe  runs  on  fus  suford,  and  dies. 

Alarum.     Retreat.     Enter  Octavius,  Antont, 
Messala,  Lucilius,  and  their  Army, 

Oct.  What  maQ  is  that? 


Me$.  My  matler't  mui. — Strato,  where  ii  thy 

master  T 
Slra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Mei* 

The  conquerors  can  hut  make  a  fire  of  him  : 

For  Brutus  ouly  overcame  himself, 

And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  hia  death. 

Lue.  So  Brutus  should  he   found. — I  thank 
thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  proved  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oel.  All  that  served  Brutus,  I  will  entertain 

Fellov,  will  thou  bestov  thy  time  with  me? 
Slra.  Ay,  if  Mesaala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 
Oct.  Do  so,  good  Messula. 
Me:  How  died  my  master,  Sirato  ? 
Stra.   I  held  the  sword,  and  be  did  nin  on  it. 


Mei.  Octavius,  then,  Cake  him  to 

That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  ma 

AnI.  Tbia  was  the  noblest  Rom: 


I  of  them 


All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cfesor: 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  genile;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  tbe  world,  "  ITiia  was  a  man  ! " 
Oel.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  nie  him ; 
With  all  respect  and  riles  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  hones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  ordered  honourably. — 
So  call  the  lietd  to  rest :  and  let 's  away, 
'I'o  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.  [Exfwxt. 


"  Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  undernealh  her  banks." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Drayton,  in  bis  "  Polyolbioh,"  frequently  describes  the 
rivers  of  England  as  females,  even  when  he  speaks  of  the 
presiding  power  of  the  stream.  Spenser,  more  classically, 
represents  them  as  males. 

Of  the  address  to  the  plebeians  in  which  the  quoted  pas- 
sage occurs,  Mr.  Campbell  eloquently  remarks,  "It  can  be 
no  great  exaggeration  to  say,  that  these  lines  in  the  speech 
of  Marullus  are  among  the  most  magnificent  in  the  English 
language.  They  roll  over  my  mind's  ear  like  the  lordliest 
notes  of  a  cathedral  organ." 

"  Let  no  images 

Be  hung  with  Caiar's  trophies.** — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

There  were  set  up  images  of  Ceesar  in  the  city,  with  dia- 
dems on  their  head  like  kings.  Those  the  two  tribunes  went 
and  pulled  down.— Plctarch  (North's  Translation). 

**  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat; 
Sleekheadid  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o' nights.'* 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Caesar  also  had  Casxius  in  great  Jealousy,  and  suspected 
him  much :  whereupon  he  said  on  a  time  to  his  friends, 
"  What  will  Casfiius  do,  think  ye?  I  like  not  his  pale  looks." 
Another  time,  when  Caesar's  friends  complained  unto  him 
of  Antonius  and  Dolabella,  that  they  pretended  some  mis- 
chief towards  him,  he  answered  tlicm  again,  "  As  for  those 
fat  men  and  smooth-combed  heads  (quoth  he),  I  never  reckon 
of  them;  but  these  pale-visaged  and  carrion-lean  people,  I 
fear  them  most:"  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius. — Plutarch. 

"jt  common  slave  {you  know  him  well  by  sight) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  didfiame  and  bum.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  S. 
Strabo  the  philosopher  writeth  that  divers  men  were  seen 
going  up  and  down  in  fire :  and  furthermore,  that  there  waa 
a  slave  of  the  soldiers  that  did  cast  a  marvellous  burning 
flame  out  of  his  hand,  inasmuch  as  they  that  saw  it  thought 
he  had  been  burned ;  but  when  the  fire  waa  out,  it  was  found 
he  had  no  hurt.— Plutarch. 

"  Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper. 

And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praior's  chair, 
Where  Brulu*  may  but  find  t<."— Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

For  Brutus,  his  firienda  and  conntrymen,  both  by  divers 
procurements  and  sundry  rumours  of  the  city,  and  by  many 
bills  also,  did  openly  call  and  procure  him  to  do  that  he  did. 
For  under  the  image  of  his  ancestor  Junius  Brutus  (that 
drave  the  kings  out  of  Rome),  they  wrote,  "  O  that  it  pleased 
the  gods  thou  wert  now  alive,  Brutus  I  '*  And  again,  "  That 
thou  wert  here  among  us  now ! "  His  tribunal,  or  chair, 
where  he  gave  audience  during  the  time  he  was  praetor,  was 
f^U  of  such  bills: — *' Brutus,  thou  art  asleep,  and  art  not 
Brutus  indeed  I " — Plutarch. 


"  The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council.*' — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Sbakspere  is  describing  what  passes  in  a  single  bosom; 
theinanrroction  which  a  conspirator  feels  agitating  the  little 


kingdom  of  his  own  mind,  when  the  geniua  (or  power  that 
watches  for  his  protection),  and  the  mortal  instruments  (the 
passions)  which  excite  him  to  a  deed  of  honour  and  danger, 
are  in  council  and  debate :  when  the  desire  of  action,  and 
the  care  of  safety,  keep  the  mind  in  continual  fluctuation 
and  disturbance. — Johksoh. 

"Sir,  *t  is  your  brother  Cassiu*  at  the  door." — ^et  II.,  Scene  1. 
Junia,  the  sister  of  Brutus,  was  married  to  Cassioa. 

"  /  can  o'ersvay  him  ;  fnr  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  u-ith  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  eltpUanls  with  holts.** 

Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

Unicorns  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  one  who,  running 
behind  a  tree,  eluded  the  violent  push  the  animal  waa 
making  at  him ;  so  that  the  unicorn's  horn  spent  its  force  on 
the  trunk,  and  stuck  fast,  detaining  the  animal  till  he  was 
despatched  by  the  hunter.  There  is  a  similar  allusion  in 
Spenser's  "  Faery  Queer,"  (b-  ii'i  c.  5).  Bears  are  reported 
to  have  been  surprised  by  means  of  a  mirror,  which  they 
would  gace  on,  afibrding  their  pursuers  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  surer  aim.  Elephants  were  seduced  into  pitfalls, 
lightly  covered  with  hurdles  and  turf,  on  which  a  proper  bait 
to  tempt  them  was  exposed.— Stebvkxs. 

"  /  grant  I  am  a  woman  i  bui  withal 
A  woman  that  lord  Bruius  look  to  wife." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

I  being,  O  Brutus  (said  she),  the  daughter  of  Cato,  was 
married  unto  thee,  not  to  be  thy  companion  in  bed  and  at 
board  only,  like  a  harlot;  but  to  be  partaker  also  with  thee 
of  thy  good  and  evil  fortune.  Now  for  thyself,  I  can  find  no 
cause  of  fault  in  thee  touching  our  match :  but  for  my  part, 
how  may  I  shew  my  duty  towards  thee,  and  how  much  1 
would  do  for  thy  sake,  if  1  cannot  constantly  bear  a  secret 
mischance  or  grief  with  thee  which  requiretli  secrecy  and 
fidelity  f  I  confess  that  a  woman's  wit  commonly  is  too  weak 
to  keep  a  secret  safely :  but  yet,  Brutus,  good  education  and 
the  company  of  virtuous  men  have  some  power  to  reform  the 
defect  of  nature.  And  for  myself,  I  have  this  lienefit  more- 
over, that  I  am  the  daughter  of  Cato  and  wife  of  Brutus.— 
Plutarch. 

"  And  graves  have  yanmed  and  yielded  up  tkeir  dead. 

Act  U.,  Scene  S. 

Tlas  line  recals  a  passage  in  "  Haxlst  :" — 

"  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  Uie  Roman  streets." 

"  PoR.  I  pr'y  thee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-houn: 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  dosi  thou  stay? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madam.** — Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

Perturbation  of  mind  is  admirably  expressed  in  **  Kirc 
Richard  III.,"  as  here  by  Portia: — 

"  Rich.  Dull,  unmindful  villain  I 
Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  duket 

Cat.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highness'  pleasure.*' 


5in 


NOTES. 


**Et  tu.  Brute?— r*0ii/a//,  Ctetar /**— Act  £11.,  Scene  1. 

Suetonius  relate*  that,  according  to  some  authorities, 
Cesar  exclaimed  in  Oreek,  as  Brutus  approached  to  stab 
him,  '*  And  thou,  my  son  f  "  Ho  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Latin  phrase  attributed  to  him  in  the  text,  neither  does  -Plu- 
tarch, who  states  that  the  conspirators  "  compassed  him  on 
every  side,  with  their  swords  drawn  in  their  hands,  that 
Caesar  turned  him  nowhere  but  he  was  stricken  by  some. 
Men  report  also,  that  Caesar  did  still  defend  himself  against 
the  rest,  running  every  way  with  his  body ;  but  when  he  saw 
Brutus  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  then  he  pulled  his 
gown  over  his  head,  and  made  no  more  resistance.** 

The  often-quoted  words  probably  appeared  for  the  flrst 
time  in  the  earlier  Latin  play  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Eedes. 

"  Th^e  U  no  harm  intended  to  pour  perton^ 
Nor  to  no  Roman elu^—Aet  IIL,  Scene  1. 

The  use  of  two  negatives,  not  to  make  an  affirmative,  but 
to  deny  more  strongly,  is  common  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
other  of  our  ancient  writers.  Hickes  observes  that,  in  the 
Saxon,  even  four  negatives  are  sometimes  conjoined,  and 
still  preserve  a  negative  signification. — Stxeveki. 

*'  Cry  '  Havock  /'  and  M  tiip  the  dogs  of  war."* 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 
In  military  operations  of  old,  the  word  "havock"  signified 
that  no  quarter  should  be  given.    By  the  "  dogs  of  war,"  are 
probably  meant  famine,  sword,  and  fire.     As  in  "Kiko 
HxiiRT  V.:"— 

"  Leashed  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Crouch  for  employment" 

**  Thoee  that  ttilt  hear  me  epeak^  let  them  atay  here.** 

Act  IIL,  Scene  2. 

A  great  number  of  men  being  assembled  together,  one 
after  another,  Brutus  made  an  oration  unto  them,  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  to  Justify  that  they  had  done.  All 
these  that  were  by,  said  they  had  done  well,  and  cried  unto 
them  that  they  boldly  come  down  from  the  Capitol :  where- 
upon Brutus  and  his  companions  came  boldly  down  into  the 
market-place.  The  rest  followed  in  troop,  but  Brutus  went 
foremost,  very  honourably  compassed  in  round  about  with 
the  noblest  men  of  tlie  city.— Pldtarch. 

"FriendSt  Romans,  eountrifmen,  lend  me  your  ears. 
I  come  to  burp  Catar,  not  to  praise  hiui," 

Act  IIL,  Scene  2. 

Then  Antonius,  thinking  good  his  testament  should  be 
read  openly,  and  also  that  his  body  should  be  honourably 
buried,  and  not  in  hugger-mugger,  lest  the  people  might 
thereby  take  occasion  to  be  worse  offended  if  they  did  other- 
wise, Cassius  stoutly  spake  against  it,  but  Brutus  went  with 
the  motion,  and  agreed  unto  it :  wherein  it  seeroeth  he  com- 
mitted a  second  fault :  for  the  flrst  fault  he  did  was  when  he 
would  not  consent  to  his  fellow-conspirators  that  Antonius 
should  be  slain  ;  and  therefore  he  was  Justly  accused  that 
thereby  he  had  saved  and  strengthened  a  strong  and  grievous 
enemy  of  their  conspiracy.  The  second  fault  was  when  he 
agreed  that  Cssar's  funerals  should  be  as  Antonius  would 
have  them;  the  which  indeed  marred  all.  For,  flrst  of  all, 
when  Cssar's  testament  was  openly  read  amongst  them, 
whereby  it  appeared  that  he  bequeathed  unto  every  citizen 
of  Rome,  seventy-five  drachmas  a  man,  and  that  he  left  his 
gardens  and  arbours  unto  the  people  which  he  had  on  this 
side  of  the  river  Tiber,  in  the  place  where  now  the  temple 
of  Fortune  is  built,  the  people  then  loved  him,  and  were 
marvellous  sorry  for  him. — Plutarch. 

"  i  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator.'* — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

"  Through  a  most  extraordinary  licence,  or  indolence  in 
the  collation  of  copies,  this  entire  line  is  omitted  in  all  mo- 
dem editions." — Pictoriai.  Shakspbrk. 

The  line  in  question  was  first,  probably,  omitted  in  the 


last  edition  of  Steevens  and  Reed  (1803);  at  least  we  have 
found  it  in  all  those  earlier  copies  thnt  have  hitherto  fallen 
in  our  way.  We  will,  therefore,  merely  mention  four  edi- 
tions of  subsequent  date,  and  of  no  extraordinary  preten- 
sions, in  which  we  have  observed  the  line  supposed  by  our 
contemporary  to  be  "  omitted  in  all  modem  editions."  These 
are, — Whittingham's  (7  vols.,  Chiswick,  1814);  Hurst  and 
Robinson's  (2  vols.,  1819);  Fraser  and  Crawford's  (Kdinb., 
1  vol.,  1SS8;  Orr,  London);  Sherwood's  (London  Stage 
edition,  1  vol.,  1825).  These  copies  have  all  come  casually 
under  our  notice,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  others  that 
give  the  line  quoted;  at  the  same  time,  it  mmt  be  admitted 
that  we  have  also  seen  several  in  which  it  is  wanting.  Our 
contemporary  has  unwittingly  fallen  into  so  many  mistakes 
as  to  the  supposed  errors  of  alt  preceding  modem  editions, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  three  great  Roman  plays, 
that  it  is  but  fair  towards  others  to  enter  a  general  caution 
on  the  subject,  without  impeaching  the  special  merits  of 
the  critic  alluded  to. 


"Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me  tcrn»g" 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

About  this  time,  Brutus  sent  to  pray  Cassius  to  come  to 
the  city  of  Sardis,  and  so  he  did.  Brutus  understanding  of 
his  coming,  went  to  meet  him  with  all  his  Ariends.  There, 
both  armies  being  armed,  they  called  them  both  Emperors. 

Now,  as  it  commonly  happeneth  in  great  aflfairs  between 
two  persons,  both  of  them  having  many  friends,  and  so  many 
captains  under  them,  there  ran  tales  and  complaints  betwixt 
them.  Therefore,  before  they  fell  in  hand  with  any  other 
matter,  they  went  into  a  little  chamber  tt^ether,  and  bade 
every  man  avoid,  and  did  shut  the  doors  to  them.  They 
then  began  to  pour  out  their  complaints  one  to  the  other, 
and  grew  hot  and  loud,  earnestly  accusing  one  anotlier,  and 
at  length  fell  both  a'-weeping. — Plutarch. 

*'  By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  ihatt  to  wring 
From  the  httrd  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection  r — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

This  is  a  noble  sentiment,  altogether  in  character,  and 
expressed  in  a  manner  inimitably  happy.  For  "  to  wring" 
implies  botli  to  get  unjustly,  and  to  use  force  in  getting : 
and  "  hard  hands'*  signify  both  the  peasant's  great  labour 
and  pains  in  acquiring,  and  hia  great  unwillingness  to  quit 
his  hold. — Warburtok. 

"  C  AS.    A  friend  should  bear  his  friends  infirmities  ; 
BvU  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  Ihey  are. 

Bru.    /  do  not  till  you  practise  them  on  me.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Tlie  meaning  is  this  : — "  I  do  not  look  for  your  faults :  I 
only  see  them,  and  mention  them  with  vehemence,  when  you 
force  them  into  my  notice  by  practising  them  on  me." — 
JoimsoN. 

^"  What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  Jigging  fools  f 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

By  "Jigging  fools"  is  meant  silly  poets.  A  Jig  signified 
(as  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  "Hamlet,"  Act  ii.)  a  metrical 
composition,  as  well  as  a  dance. 


••  Wilh  this  she  felt  distract. 


And  her  attendants  absent,  swallowvd  ftrt.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

And  for  Portia,  Brutus'  wife,  Nicolaus  the  philosopher, 
and  Valerius  Maximus  do  write  that  she,  determining  to 
kill  herself  (her  parents  and  friends  carefully  looking  to  her 
to  keep  her  from  it),  took  hot  burning  coals  and  cast  them 
into  her  mouth,  and  kept  her  mouth  so  close  that  she  choked 
herself.— Plutarch. 
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NOTES. 


"  Bru.  Speak  to  me  what  thou  aft, 
GuosT.   Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus."— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

As  they  prepared  to  paxs  over  again  out  of  Asia  into  Eu- 
rope, there  went  a  rumour  that  there  appeared  a  wonderful 
sign  unto  him. 

Brutus  was  a  careful  man,  and  slept  very  little.  ♦  ♦  • 
After  he  had  slumbered  a  little  after  supper,  he  spent  all  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  despatcliing  of  his  weightiest  causes ;  and 
after  he  had  taken  order  for  them,  if  he  had  any  leisure  left 
him  he  would  read  some  book  till  the  third  watch  of  the 
night,  at  what  time  the  captains,  petty  captains,  and  colonels, 
did  use  to  come  unto  him. 

So,  being  ready  to  go  into  Europe,  one  night  (when  all 
the  camp  took  quiet  rest),  as  he  was  in  his  tent  with  a  little 
light,  thinking  of  weighty  matters,  he  thought  he  heard  one 
come  in  to  him,  and,  casting  his  eye  towards  the  door  of  his 
tent,  that  he  saw  a  wonderful,  strange,  and  monstrous  shape 
of  a  body  coming  towards  him,  and  said  never  a  word.  So 
Brutus  boldly  asked  what  he  was,  a  god  or  a  man,  and  what 
cau.<«e  brought  him  thither.  The  spirit  answered  him,  "  1 
am  thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  by  the 
city  of  Philippes."  Brutus,  being  no  otherwise  afraid,  re- 
plied again  unto  it,  "  Well,  then,  I  shall  see  thee  again." 

The  spirit  presently  vanished  away;  and  Brutus  called 
his  men  unto  him,  who  told  him  that  they  heard  no  noise, 
nor  saw  anything  at  all.  Thereupon  Brutus  returned  again 
to  think  on  his  matters  as  he  did  before:  and  when  the  day 
broke  he  went  unto  Cassius,  to  tell  him  what  vision  had  ap- 
peared unto  him  in  the  ni^i^ht. — Plutarcu. 


"  TJteff  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here." — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

"  To  warn"  meant  formerly  to  summon,  as  well  as  to 
caution.    As  in  "  Kino  John  :" — 

"  Who  is  it  that  hath  warned  us  to  the  walls  f  " 

And  in  ••  Kino  Richard  III.  :"— 

"  And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence." 

"  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these  bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side" — Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

In  the  meantime,  Brutus,  that  led  the  right  wing,  sent 
little  bills  to  the  culonels  and  captains  of  private  bands,  in 
which  he  wrote  the  order  of  the  battle. — Plutarch. 

"  Stalilius  shewed  the  torchlight;  but,  my  lord. 
He  came  not  back." — Act  V.,  Scene  5. 

Furthermore,  Brutus  thought  that  there  was  no  great 
number  of  men  slain  in  battle;  and  to  know  the  truth  of  it 
there  was  one,  called  Statilius,  that  promised  to  go  through 
his  enemies  (for  otherwise  it  was  impossible  to  go  see  their 
camp),  and  from  thence,  if  all  were  well,  that  he  should  lift 
up  a  torchlight  in  the  air,  and  then  return  again  with  speed 
to  him.  The  torchlight  was  lift  up  as  he  had  promised,  for 
Statilius  went  thither.  Now  Brutus,  seeing  Statilius  tarry  long 
after  that,  and  that  he  came  not  again,  he  said,  "  If  Statilius 
be  alive,  he  will  come  again :"  but  his  evil  fortune  was  such 
that,  as  he  came  back,  he  lighted  in  his  enemies'  hands,  and 
was  slain. — Plutarch. 

**Sil  thee  down,  Ctilut:  slaying  is  the  word" 

Act  v.,  Scene  5. 

Now  the  night  being  far  spent,  Brutus,  as  he  sat,  bowed 
towards  Clitus,  one  of  his  men,  and  told  him  somewhat  in  his 
ear :  the  other  answered  him  not,  but  fell  a-wecping.  There- 
upon he  proved  Dardanus,  and  said  somewhat  also  to  him. 


At  length  he  came  to  Volumnius  himself,  and,  speaking  to 
him  in  Greek,  prayed  him  for  the  studies'  sake  which  brought 
them  acquainted  together,  that  he  would  help  him  to  put  his 
hand  to  his  sword,  to  thrust  it  in  him  to  kill  him.  Volumnius 
denied  his  request,  and  so  did  many  others;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  one  of  them  said  there  was  no  tarrying  for  them 
there,  but  that  they  must  needs  fly. 

Then  Brutus,  rising  up,  "  We  must  fly.  Indeed  (said  he), 
but  it  must  be  with  our  hands,  not  with  our  feeL"  Then, 
taking  every  man  by  the  hand,  he  said  these  words  unto  them 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  :  "  It  rejoiceth  my  heart  that 
not  one  of  my  friends  hath  failed  me  at  my  need ;  and  I  do 
not  complain  of  my  fortune,  but  only  for  my  country's  sake: 
for,  as  for  me.  1  think  myself  happier  tlian  they  that  have 
overcome,  considering  that  I  leave  a  perpetual  £ame  of  our 
cotirage  and  manhood;  the  which  our  enemies,  the  con- 
querors, shall  never  attain  unto  by  force  or  money  :  neither 
can  let  [hinder]  their  posterity  to  say  that  they,  being  nauglity 
and  unjust  men,  hav6  sloiu  good  men,  to  usurp  tyrannical 
power  not  pertaining  to  them." 

Having  said  so,  he  prayed  every  man  to  shift  for  them- 
selves i  and  then  he  went  a  little  aside  with  two  or  three  only, 
among  the  which  Strato  was  one,  with  whom  he  came  first 
acquainted  by  the  study  of  rhetoric.  He  came  as  near  to 
him  as  he  could,  and  taking  his  sword  by  the  hilts  with  both 
his  hands,  and  falling  down  upon  the  point  of  it,  nn  him«elf 
through.  Others  say  that  not  he,  but  Strato  (at  his  request), 
held  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  turned  his  head  aside,  and 
that  Brutus  Ml  down  upon  it,  and  so  ran  himself  through, 
and  died  presently. — Plutarch. 


Gildon  long  ago  remarked  that  Brutus  was  the  true  hero 
of  this  tragedy,  and  not  Caesar.  Schlegel  makes  the  same 
observation.  The  poet  has  portrayed  the  character  of  Bru- 
tus with  peculiar  care,  and  developed  all  the  amiable  traits, 
the  feeling,  and  patriotic  heroism  of  it  with  supereminent 
skill.  He  has  been  less  happy  in  personifying  Caesar,  to 
whom  he  has  given  several  ostentatious  speeches,  unsuiicd 
to  his  character,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  impressions  made 
upon  us  by  his  own  Commentaries.  The  character  of  Cas- 
sius is  also  touched  with  great  nicety  and  discrimination, 
and  is  admirably  contrasted  to  that  of  Brutus :  his  supe- 
riority "  in  independent  volition,  and  his  discernment  in 
judging  of  human  affairs,  are  pointed  out;'^  while  the  ptirity 
of  mind  and  conscientious  love  of  justice  in  Brutus,  unfit 
him  to  be  the  head  of  a  party  in  a  state  entirely  corrupted : 
these  amiable  failings  gave,  in  fact,  an  tinfortunate  turn  to 
the  cause  of  the  conspirators. 

The  play  abounds  in  well-wrought  and  affecting  scenes. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  celebrated  dialogue 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  which  the  design  of  the 
conspiracy  is  opened  to  Brutus : — the  quarrel  between  them, 
rendered  doubly  touching  by  the  close,  when  Cassius  learns 
the  death  of  Portia;  and  which  one  is  surpiised  to  think  that 
any  critic  susceptible  of  feeling  should  pronounce  "  cold  and 
unaffecting ;" — the  scene  between  Brutus  and  Portia,  where 
she  endeavours  to  extort  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  &om 
him,  in  which  is  that  heart-thrilling  burst  of  tenderness 
which  Portia's  heroic  behaviour  awakens : — 

"  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife :  - 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart." 

The  speeches  of  Marc  Antony  over  the  dead  body  of 
Csesar,  and  the  artful  eloquence  with  which  he  captivates 
the  multitude,  are  justly  classed  among  the  happiest  efTu* 
siona  of  poetic  declamation. — Sikokr. 
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ANTONY 


.'N^ 


!r 


CLEOPATRA 


■'NTHODUCTORY 


I  'lOUS,  brave,  able,  and  enlerprising,  Mtic  Antanji,  takes 

1  k  among  llie  forcmott  men  of  action  of  Ihe  aecond  order: 

ii,  or  thoH  nho,  poiaeuing  ability   to  achieve  gmtneta, 

rtitude  or  Ihe  higher  genius  to  uae  il  wiiel;  when  obtained. 

eat  criterion  of  eiccltence  ia  &11  pumiita  ii  power  in  lepoae; 

oui,  comprehenai I e,  easy-working  intellect:  and  in  this  car- 

ility  the  retelling  Triumvir  prom  miserably  wanting.   While 

{hty  Juliua"  lived,  Marc  Antony  felt  himself  properly  placed, 

ttve  initiumcDt  in  the  hands  of  thai  great  master-spirit; 

HI  him,  in  Gaal  and  at  Pharsalia,  he  served  with  willing 

nd  fldelity.     To  the  colder  genius  of  Octavius,  hia  dnmon, 

'noble,  high,  anmalchsble,"  when  alone,  yields  inToluntary 

and  "  becomes  a  Pear,  as  being  overpowered."     Antony,  in 

short,  it  one  of  those  who  need  inceasant  stimulus  to  keep  their 

minds  in  health ;  and  he  falls  *t  length,  like  many  other  conquerors  in  war,  tome  better  and  aome  worse, 

a  weak  and  eaiy  victim  to  himself,  in  the  languid,  trying  times  of  pesoe. 

Yet,  alter  all,  the  victor  of  Philippi,  the  deserter  of  Actium,  was  no  ordinary  mortal.  His  faults  and 
hia  virtues — hit  atrong  points  ind  his  weak  ones — lie  intermiied  in  glittering  profusion !  and  Shakapere 
has  achieved  one  of  hia  gresteat  triumphs  in  the  delineation  of  thii  aplendid,  though  inconsistent,  victim 
of  ambition,  love,  and  idleness.  The  pervading  folly  of  Ihe  slave  of  pleasure  is  interspersed  with  intertala 
of  self-reproach,  of  self-respect,  and  telf-asaertion.— .\mong  Ihe  amiable  trsils  in  the  chsrscter  of  Antony 
is  bit  conduct  on  learning  the  defection  of  Enoharbus,  his  shrewd  and  long-devoted  monitor.  "  My 
fbrtunea  have  corrupted  honest  men!"  ia  his  mild,  pathetic  eiclamatian;  and  hia  only  rebuke  to  the 
repentant  deserter,  is  to  tend  hit  tretiurs,  with  "gentle  adieus  and  greetings,"  alter  him,  into  the  enemy's 
eamp.  Antony'a  aniiety,  too,  for  the  fafely  and  welfare  of  hia  servanlB,  alter  the  ignominioua  flight  from 
Actium,  apeak*  tomelhing  for  the  nataral  kindlineti  of  hit  feclingi:  and  sltogelher  it  would  be  difficult 
not  to  rejoice  that  a  glimpte  of  former  heroism  snd  anccest  precedei  bis  flnil  fall. 

Cleopatra  seema  the  natural  counterpart  of  Antony  :  they  are  but  tciual  variations  of  the  aame  bright, 
luiurioiit,  weak,  ambitious  being.  Gorgeous  and  munificent  in  prosperity,  they  retain  the  love  of  their 
attendanta  to  the  last:  and  the  rateinating  Egyptian,  like  ber  ill-starred  slave  and  lover,  shows  a  courage, 
tenderness,  snd  constancy,  in  death,  that  earns  aome  portion  of  respect  as  well  as  sympathy. 

The  Octaviua  of  this  drama  (the  all-praised,  all-powerful  Augustus  of  a  later  day]  doet  not  appear  to 
us  BO  destitute  of  good  feeling  snd  commanding  intellect  at  has  been  sometimes  thought  In  the  outset, 
he  seems  tineerety  desirous  of  continuing  friends  with  bis  great  compeer,  on  equal  terms :  he  gives  to  him 
Ihe  hand  of  a  sitter,  for  whom  he  entertains  the  most  entire  afltetion :  and  it  is  not  till  the  natural 
revulsion  of  Antony's  debauched  appetite  leads  him  to  indolence  and  "  his  Egyptian  dish  tgiin"  (indueing 
him  to  banish  an  affectionate  confiding  wife  on  false  pretences),  that  the  pride  and  outraged  feeling  of  the 
insulted  brother  awake  to  vengeance  and  implacable  hostility. — The  admlrshle  scene  in  Pompey's  galley 
strikingly  depicts  the  totally  conSicting  intellects  and  diapositions  of  the  two  great  future  contenders  for 
eiclusive  universal  empire.  Antony  plsys  upon  the  tolerated  Lepidus  with  excellent  humour,  snd  finally 
yields  himaelf  a  willing  ihouter  in  the  "  Egyptian  bacchanals."  Octtvius  is  polite  and  afiable,  but  re- 
strained  snd  self-observant:  when  urged  to  drink,  he  aniwera, — 


Hit  anxiety,  also,  to  teparate  before  the  personal  dignity  of  Ihe  guests  shall  be  too  far  compromised,  is 
highly  characteristic  The  great  "coming  event"  of  future  mastery  "  throws  its  shadow  before,"  through- 
out this  exquisite  acene  of  rampant  revelry. 

Lepidut — the  younger  Pompey — Enobarhus — Ventidiua — and  the  numerous  other  minor  charaetera, 
wonld  tie  minor  only  in  so  great  a  scene ;  all  combine  to  excite  that  overpowering  wonder  which  Coleridge 
speaka  of  as  his  predominant  feeling  in  the  perusal  of  this  magnificent  drama. 

Ho  edition  of  "  Ahtont  aud  Cleofatka"  is  known  to  exist,  prior  to  that  of  the  flrtt  folio.  The 
incidents,  as  in  Ihe  two  preceding  plays,  are  derived  from  Plutarch's  interesting  narrative.  _ 


Scene  I. — Akisndiia.    j4  AoonuiCLEorATHA'i 
Palace. 

Enler  Dbhbthius  and  Philo. 
Phi.  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's 
O'erflowi  the  measure:  those  hia  goodly  eyes. 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  var 
Havegloiredlikeplaled  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn, 
The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  A  tawny  front :  his  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  hit  breast,  reneges  all  temper; 


And  is  become  the  bellows  and  the  fan 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust. — Look,  where  they  come! 
Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool.     Behold  and  see. 

Flow'uh.     Enter  Antoht  and  Cleofatha,  teith 

thtir  Traint ;  Eunuchs  fanmng  her. 

Clee.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  mncb. 

Aal.  There 's  beggary  in  the  love  thai  can  be 

reckoned. 
Clto.  111  set  a  bourn  bow  far  to  be  beloved. 


ACT    I. 


ANTONY  AND    CLEOPATRA. 


SCEKB  II. 


yint.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  hea- 
ven, new  earth. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att,  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome : — 

Ant,  Grates  me  : — the  sum. 

Cleo,  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony. 
Fulvia  perchance  is  angry  :  or  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you,  "  Do  this,  or  this : 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that : 
Perform  't,  or  else  we  damn  thee." 

Ant.  How,  my  love ! 

Cleo,  Perchance  (nay,  and  most  like). 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer :  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Caesar :  therefore  hear  it,  Antony. — 
Where  's  Fulvia's  process  ? — Caesar's,    I  would 

say : — both  : — 
Call  in  the  messengers. — As  I  am  Egypt's  queen, 
Thou  blushest,  Antony,  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Caesar's  homager :  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame 
When  shrill-tongued  Fulvia  scolds. — The  mes- 
sengers. 

Ant.  LetRomeinTyber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  ranged  empire  fall ! — Here  is  my  space. 
Kingdoms  are  clay  :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man  :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  thus  [Embracmg'jy  when  such  a  mutual 

pair 
And  such  a  twain  can  do  't :  in  which  I  bind, 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Excellent  falsehood  I 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her? — 
I  *11  seem  the  fool  I  am  not :  Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

Ant,  But  stirred  by  Cleopatra. — 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love  and  her  soft  hours, 
Let 's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  harsh: 
There  *s  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now.     What  sport  to- 
night? 

Cleo,  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant.  Fie,  wrangling  queen, 

Whom  everything  becomes  !  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep :  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admired ! 
No  messenger :  but  thine,  and  all  alone, 
To-night  we  '11  wander  through  the  streets,  and 

note 
Tlie  qualities  of  people.     Come,  my  queen : 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it. — Speak  not  to  us. 
lExeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Train. 

Dem.  Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  prized  so  slight  ? 

Phi.  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 


Dem.  I  'm  full  sorry 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome :  but  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Rest  you  happy ! 

[^ExewU, 


Scene  II. —  TTie  same.     Another  Room, 

Enter  Charmian,Iras,  AL£XAS,an</a  Soothsayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any- 
thing Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas, 
where 's  the  soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to 
the  queen  ? — O  that  I  knew  this  husband  which 
you  say  must  change  his  horns  with  garlands ! 

Alex.  Soothsayer. 

Sooth.  Your  will  ? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man  ? — Is  't  you,  sir,  that 
know  things  ? 

Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex,  Shew  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly :  wine  enough, 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char,  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Pray,  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth,  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char.  He  means,  in  flesh. 

Iras.  No ;  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char.  Wrinkles  forbid ! 

Alex.  Vex  not  his  prescience :  be  attentive. 

Char.  Hush! 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving  than  beloved. 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune !  Let 
me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 
widow  them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to 
whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage :  find  me 
to  marry  me  with  Octavius  Caesar,  and  companion 
I    me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you 
serve. 

Char.  O  excellent  I  I  love  long  life  better  than 
figs. 

Sooth.  Youhave  seen  and  proved  afairer  former 
fortune  than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char,  Then  belike  my  children  shall  have  no 
names.  Pr'y  thee  how  many  boys  and  wenches 
must  I  have? 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb, 
And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million. 

Char,  Out,  fool !  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 
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AUi.  You  tfaiok  none  but  your  sheeU 
to  youi  wish«i. 

Char.  Nsy,  come,  tell  Iru  hen. 

Alex.  We  '11  know  all  our  fortune*. 

Ene.  Mine  and  moitorourforliinea,  to-night, 
ihall  be^drunk  to  bed. 

Irat,  There  '•  %  palm  preitgei  cliaiUty,  if  no- 
thing elie. 


privy  I  Char.  Even  u  the  overflowing  Nilus  pre- 
■egeth  famine. 

trai.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow;  you  cannot 
MMthsay. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  he  not  a  fruitful 
prognoitication,  I  cannot  icratch  mine  ear. — 
Pr'jrthee,  tell  her  but  a  worky-dtty  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortune*  are  alike. 


Ira*.  But  how,  but  how  T  give  meparticulan. 

Sooth,  1  have  laid. 

Irat.  Am  I  tiot  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than 
»he7 

Char,  Well,  if  yon  were  but  an  inch  of  for- 
tune better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  itf 

Irat.  Not  in  my  huaband's  noae. 

Char.  Our  worter  thoughts  heavens  mend! — 
Alexaa, — come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune. — O,  let 
him  marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  his. 


I  beseech  thee!  And  let  her  die  too,  and  give 
him  a  worse :  and  let  worse  foUow  worse,  till  the 
worst  of  all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave, 
fifty-fold  a  cuckold !  Good  Isi«,  hear  me  this 
prayer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more 
weight :  good  lais,  I  beseech  thee  I 

Jrat,  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer 
of  the  people !  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to 
■ee  a  handsome  man  loose-wived,  suit  is  a  deadly 
sorrow   to   behold   a   foul-knave    uncuckolded. 
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Therefore,  dear  Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  fortune 
him  accordingly ! 

Char.  Amen. 

Alex,  Lo  noW)  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make 
me  a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves 
whores  but  they  'd  do 't ! 

Eno,  Hush !  here  comes  Antony. 

Char,  Not  he;  the  queen. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Cleo,  Saw  you  my  lord  ? 

Eno,  No,  lady. 

Cleo.  Was  he  not  here  ? 

Char,  No,  madam. 

Cleo,  He  was  disposed  to  mirth ;  but  on  the 
sudden 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enobarbus : 

Eno,  Madam. 

Cleo,  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither. — 
Where  's  Alexas  ? 

Alex,  Here,  at  your  service. — My  lord  ap- 
proaches. 

Enter  Antony,  with  a  Messenger  aii<i  Attendants. 

Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him :  go  with  us. 
[^Exeunt  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  S^c. 

Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  field. 

Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius  ? 

Mess,  Ay: 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainst 

Caesar: 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave  them. 

Ant.  Well,  what  worst  ? 

Mess,  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

Ant.  When  it  concerns  the  fool  or  coward. — 
On: 
Things  that  are  past  are  done,  with  me.     T  is 

thus: 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flattered. 

Mess.  Labienus 

(This  is  stiff  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force, 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates ; 
His  conquering  banner  shook  from  Syria 
To  Lydia  and  to  Ionia : 
Whilst— 

Ant.  "  Antony,"  thou  wouldst  say, — 

Mess.  O,  my  lord  I 

Ant.  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue: 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she 's  called  in  Rome  : 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase;  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  license  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter. — O,  then  we  bring  forth 
weeds 


When  our  quick  winds  lie  still,  and  our  QU  told  us 
Is  as  our  earing ! — Fare  thee  well  awhile. 

Mess.  At  your  noble  pleasure.  {^Ezit. 

Ant.  From  Sicyon  how  the  news? — Speak  there. 

1st  Alt.  The  man  from  Sicyon :  is  there  such 
an  one  ? 

2nd  Ait.  He  stays  upon  your  wilL 

Ant.  Let  him  appear. — 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — What  are  you? 

2tid  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she? 

2nd  Mess,  In  Sicyon  : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears. 

[^Giv€9  a  Utter, 

Ant,  Forbear  me.  [^Exit  Messenger. 

There 's  a  great  spirit  gone !  Thus  did  I  desire  it. 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us, 
We  wish  it  ours  again :  the  present  pleasure, 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself.    She 's  good,  being  gone : 
Tlie  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shoved  her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off: 
Ten  thousand  harms  more  than  the  ills  I  know, 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — How  now ;  Enobarbus : 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno,  What  'syour  pleasure,  sir? 

Ani,  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women.  We 
see  how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them:  if 
they  suffer  our  departure,  death  's  the  word. 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women 
die  :  it  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing; 
though,  between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they 
should  be  esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catch- 
ing but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly :  I 
have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer 
moment.  I  do  think  there  is  mettle  in  death, 
which  commits  some  loving  act  upon  her ;  she 
hath  such  celerity  in  dying. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 

Eno.  Alack,  sir,  no:  her  passions  are  made 
of  nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love.  We 
cannot  call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and 
tears ;  they  are  greater  storms  and  tempests 
than  almanacks  can  report.  This  cannot  be 
cunning  in  her :  if  it  be,  she  makes  a  shower  of 
rain  as  well  as  Jove. 

Ant.  'Would  I  had  never  seen  her  I 

Eno,  O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  won- 
derful piece  of  work ;  which  not  to  have  been 
blessed  withal,  would  have  discredited  your  travel. 
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Ant  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Sir? 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Fulvia? 

Ani.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacri- 
fice. When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the 
wife  of  a  man  from  him,  it  shews  to  man  the 
tailors  of  the  earth:  comforting  therein,  that 
when  old  rohes  are  worn  out,  there  are  members 
to  make  new.  If  there  were  no  more  women 
but  Fulvia,  then  had  you  indeed  a  cut,  and  the 
case  to  be  lamented :  this  grief  is  crowned  with 
consolation  ;  your  old  smock  brings  forth  a  new 
petticoat :  and  indeed  the  tears  live  in  an  onion 
that  should  water  this  sorrow. 

Ant.  The  busiuess  she  hath  broached  in  the  state 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  here 
cannot  be  without  you :  especially  that  of  Cleo- 
patra's, which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  answers :  let  our  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen. 
And  get  her  love  to  part :  for  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us,  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home.     Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Csesar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea :  our  slippeiy  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver 
Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  great,  and  all  his  dignities, 
Upon  his  son  ;  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier :  whose  quality,  going  on, 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger.     Much  is 

breeding, 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison. — Say,  our  pleasure 
(To  such  whose  place  is  under  us)  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  lience. 

Eno.  I  shall  do 't.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — J^n^^r  Cleopatra,  Ciiarmian,  Iras, 

and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  he  ? 
Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 
Geo.  See  where  he  is,  who 's  with  him,  what 
he  does : 
(I  did  not  send  you). — If  you  find  him  sad, 
Say  I  am  dancing  :  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick.     Quick,  and  return. 

[^Exit  Alexas. 


I 


Char.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  love  him 
dearly, 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not? 

Char.  In  each  thing  give  him  way ;  cross  him 

in  nothing. 
Cleo.  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool :  the  way  to 

lose  him. 
Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far.  I  wish  forbear : 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Enter  Antony. 

But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  am  sick  and  sullen. 

Ant.  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  pur- 
pose,— 
Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian ;  I  shall  fall. 
It  cannot  be  thus  long ;  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen, — 

Cleo,  Pray  you  stand  further  from  me. 

Ant.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Cleo.  I  know  by  that  same  eye  there 's  some 
good  news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  ? — You  may  go : 
'Would  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come ! 
Let  her  not  say  't  is  I  that  keep  you  here : 
I  have  no  power  upon  you :  her's  you  are. 

Ant,  Tlie  gods  best  know, — 

Cleo.  O,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betrayed !  yet  at  the  first 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo.  Why  should  I  think  you  can  be  mine,  and 
true 
(Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods). 
Who  have  been  false  to  Fulvia? — Riotous  madness, 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing  I 

Ant.  Most  sweet  queen, — 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you  seek  no  colour  for  your 
going. 
But  bid  farewell  and  go.  When  you  sued  staying. 
Then  was  the  time  for  words !     No  going  then  : 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes ; 
Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent;  none  our  parts  so  poor 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven.    They  are  so  still, 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world, 
Art  turned  the  greatest  liar. 

Anf.  How  now,  lady  I 

Cleo.  I  would  I  had  thy  inches :  thou  shouldst 
know 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant,  Hear  me,  queen : 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  awhile ;  but  my  full  heart 
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Remains  in  use  with  you.     Our  Italy 

Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords  :  Sextus  Pompeius 

Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome : 

Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 

Breeds  scrupulous  faction.     The  hated,  grown 

to  strength, 
Are  newly  grown  to  love:  the  c6ndenmed  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thrived 
Upon  the  present  state  ;  whose  ninnbers  threaten : 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change.     My  more  particular, 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my 

going, 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Cleo.  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give 
me  freedom, 
It  does  from  childishness  : — can  Fulvia  die? 

Ant.  She  's  dead,  my  queen  : 
Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
The  garboils  she  awaked :  at  the  last,  best : — 
See  when  and  where  she  died. 

Cleo,  O  most  false  love ! 

Where  be  the  secret  vials  thou  shouldst  fill 
With  sorrowful  water? — Now  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  received  shall  be. 

Ant.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepared  to 
know 
The  purposes  I  bear :  which  are  or  cease 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice.     By  the  fire 
That  quickens  Niliis'  slime,  I  go  from  hence 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace  or  war 
As  thou  affect'st. 

Cleo.  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come  : — 

But  let  it  be. — I  am  quickly  ill  and  well : 
So  Antony  loves ! 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear ; 

And  give  tnie  evidence  to  his  love  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cleo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'y  thee  turn  aside  and  weep  for  her : 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt.     Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling,  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  You  11  heat  my  blood :  no  more. 

Cleo.  You  can  do  better  yet :  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my  sword, — 

Cleo.  And  target : — still  he  mends : 

But  this  is  not  the  best.  Look,  pr'y  thee, Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  bis  chafe. 

Ant.  I  '11  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part; — but  that 's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  loved ; — but  there 's  not  it : 
That  you  know  well.  Something  it  is  I  would : — 


O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten ! 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

Cleo.  'T  is  sweating  labour 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you.    Your  honour  calls  you  hence : 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you :  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurelled  victory  ;  and  smooth  success 
Be  strewed  before  your  feet  I 

Ant.  Let  us  go :  come* 

Our  separation  so  abides  and  flies, 
That  thou,  residing  here,  goest  yet  with  me. 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away !  [Exeunf. 


Scene  IV. — Rome.     An  Apartment  m  CiESAa's 

Houif. 

£n/er  OcTAVius,C£SAR,LEPiDUs,afl</Attendant$. 

Cas.YovL  may  see,Lepidu8,  and  henceforth  know 
It  is  not  Ccesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
One  great  competitor.     From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news :  he  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel :  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra,  nor  the  Queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he :  hardly  gave  audience, 
Or  vouchsafed  to  think  he  liad  partners.     You 

shall  find  there 
A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think  there  are 

Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness :  hereditary, 
Rather  than  purchased :  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Ca$.  You  are  too  indulgent.     Let 's  grant  it 
is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  bufi'et 
With  knaves  that  amell  of  sweat :  say  this  be- 
comes him 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish),  yet  must 

Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.     If  he  filled 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness. 
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Full  surfeits  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones 
Call  on  him  for  't :  but  to  confound  such  time 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  state  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys,  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep,  Here  's  more  news. 

MeM,  Thy  biddings  have  been  done ;   and 
every  hour, 
Most  noble  Ccesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  't  is  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea. 
And  it  appears  he  is  beloved  of  those 
That  only  have  feared  Caesar  :  to  the  ports 
llie  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wronged. 

C<ev.  I  should  have  known  no  less  : 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state 
That  he  which  is  was  wished,  until  he  were ; 
And  the  ebbed  man,  ne'er  ]oved  till  ne'er  worth 

love. 
Comes  deared  by  being  lacked.This  common  body, 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  Cesar,  I  bring  thee  word 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 
Make  the  sea  serve  them,  which  they  ear  and 

wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind.     Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy :  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on  't,  and  flush  youth  revolt. 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth  but  't  is  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen :  for  Pompey 's  name  strikes  more 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

Cas.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassels.     When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena  (where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Panea,  consuls),  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  sufier.     Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then 

did  deign, 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge  : 
Yea,  like  the  stag  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st :  on  the  Alps, 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on.     And  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour  that  I  speak  it  now) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lanked  not ! 

Lep,  It  is  pity  of  him. 

Cas.  Let  his  shames  quickly 


Drive  him  to  Rome.     'T  is  time  we  twain 
Did  shew  ourselves  i'  the  field ;  and  to  that  end, 
Assemble  we  immediate  council.     Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Lep.  To-morrow,  Caesar, 

I  shall  be  furnished  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able, 
To  front  this  present  time. 

Cas,  Till  which  encounter 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lep,  Farewell,   my  lord.      What  you  shall 
know  meantime 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

C(ES,  Doubt  not,  sir : 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond.  {^Exeunt, 


Scene  V. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 

Mardian. 

Cl£0.  Charmian  I 

Char,  Madam. 

Cleo.  Ha,  ha  !— 
Give  roe  to  drink  mandragora. 

Char.  Why,  madam? 

Cleo.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of 
time 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char,  You  think  of  him  too  much. 

Cleo,  O,  't  is  treason ! 

Char,  Madam,  I  trust  not  so. 

Cleo.  Thou,  eunuch:  Mardian! 

Mar.  What 's  your  highness'  pleasure  ? 

Cleo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing :  I  take  no 
pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has.     'T  is  well  for  thee 
That,  being  unseminared,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.    Hast  thou  affec- 
tions ? 

Mar.  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.  Indeed? 

Mar,  Not  in  deed,   madam ;   for  I  can  do 
nothing 
But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done  : 
Yet  have  I  fierce  afiections,  and  think 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo,  O  Charmian, 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now?    Stands  he,  or 

sits  he ; 
Or  does  he  walk  :  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do  bravely,  horse  !  for  wott'st  thou  whom  thou 

mov'st? 
The  dcmi- Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  men. — He 's  speaking  now, 
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Or   murmuring,  "Where 'a  my  serpent   of  old 

Nile?" 
For  9o  he  calls  me.     Now  I  feed  myself 
With  niosl  delicious  poison  ! — Tliiuk  oil  me, 
Thai  am  wilh  Phcebus'  amorous  piuclica  black, 
Andwvinkleddeepintime!  Broad-fronled  Cx^ar, 
When  (hoii  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch  :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my 

There  would  he  anchor  his  aspfct,  and  die 
With  looking  on  hia  life. 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hwl! 

Cleo.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Marc  Antony! 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  bath 
Wilh  hia  linct  gilded  thee. — 
How  goes  it  wilh  my  brave  Marc  Antony? 

Altx.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kissed  (the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses) 
This  orient  pearl : — his  speech  sticks  in  my  heart. 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.  "  Good  friend  (quoth  he), 

Say,  The  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treuGiire  of  an  oyster:  at  whose  fool, 
To  mend  the  petly  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with   kingdoms.      All  the 

(Say  thou)  shall  call  her  mistreaa."  So  he  nodded, 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed. 
Who  neighed  so  high  that  what  I  would  have 

Was  beaslly  dumbed  by  him. 

Cleo.  What,  was  be  sad  or  merry? 


Alei.  Like  to  the  lime  o'  the  year  between  ibe 

or  hot  and  cold  :  he  was  not  sad  nor  merry. 

Cleo.  O  well  divided  diaposition ! — Note  him, 
Note  him,  good  Charmian ;   'tis  the  man :  but 

He  was  not  sad ;  for  he  would  ihine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his :  he  waa  not  merry ; 
Which  seemed  to  tell  them  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  wilh  his  joy :  but  between  both ; 

0  heavenly  mingle ! — BeesC  thou  sad  or  merry, 
Tlie  violence  of  either  thee  becomes; 

So  does  it  no  man  else. — Mett'at  thou  my  posts ! 

Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  meaiengers. 
IVhy  do  you  send  so  thick  ? 

CIto.  Who  s  bom  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  paper,  Channian. — 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexai. —  Did  I,  Cbarmian, 
Ever  love  Csser  sot 

Char.  O  that  brave  C^Bar ! 

Cleo.  Be  choked  with  such  another  emphaais  I 
Say,  the  brave  Antuny. 

Char.  The  valiant  Clesar! 

Cleo.  By  Isia,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  leeth 
If  thou  with  Ca;sar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardon, 

1  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  My  salad  days, 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment: — cold  in  blood. 
To  Bay  OS  I  said  then ! — But  come,  awaj : 
Get  me  ink  and  paper :  he  shall  have  every  day 
A  several  greeting,  or  I  '11  unpeople  Egypt. 
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Enter  Poufey,  MeNECBATes,  aad  Memas. 

Pom.   If  the  great  godi  be  jtut,  they  shall  Miiit 
The  deeds  of  jiuteat  men. 

Mate.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay  they  not  deny. 

Pom,  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne, 

The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mene.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 

Beg  often  our  own  harma,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good:  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  oiu:  prayers. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well ; 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine : 
My  power's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  the  fiiU.     Marc  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors :  Ctesar  gets  money  where 
He  loses  hearts:  Lepidus  flatters  both, 
Of  both  is  flattered;  hut  he  neither  loves. 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Mm.  Cffisar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field  :  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom.  Where  have  you  this?  'tis  false. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams  :  I  know  they  are  in  Rome 
together, 
Looking  for  Antony.     But  all  chamu  of  lore. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  waned  lip  t 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both  \ 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  Geld  of  feasts ; 
Keep  his  brains  fuming :  Epicurean  cooks. 
Sharpen  with  cloyleas  sauce  his  appetite. 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour 
Even  till  aLetlie'd  dulneisl— How  now,  Varrius? 


Enler  Varrius. 

Tor.  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver : 
Marc  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected :  since  he  went  from  Egypt  't  is 
A  space  for  further  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear.— Menaa,  I  did  not  think 
This  amorous  surfeiler  would  have  donned  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war;  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain  :  but  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  1  cannot  hope 

Cnsar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together: 
His  wife  that 's  dead  did  trespasses  to  Oesar  j 
His  brother  warred  upon  him :  although,  I  think. 
Not  moved  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were 't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
Twere  pregnant   they  should  square  between 

themselves ; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords :  but  bow  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  diflerence,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  it:  it  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon,  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  lExtunt, 


Scene  II. — Rome.     A  Boom  in  the  Hoiue  of 

Lepidus. 

Enter  Enobarbus  on^  Lemdus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  't  is  a  worthy  deed, 
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And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

Eno.  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself:  if  Caesar  move  him, 
Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head, 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave 't  to-day. 

Lep,  'T  is  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in  it. 

Lep,  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first 

Lep.  Your  speech  is  passion  : 

But  pray  you  stir  no  embers  up. — Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidius. 
Eno.  And  yonder,  Caesar. 

Enter  Caesar,  Mec^nas,  and  Agrippa. 

Ant.  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia: 
Hark,  Ventidius. 

C<P8.  I  do  not  know,  Mecaenas :  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends, 
That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.     What 's  amiss, 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  when  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds.  Then,  noble  partners 
(The  rather  for  I  earnestly  beseech). 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms, 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant,  'T  is  spoken  well : 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  this. 

C(B8.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Thank  you. 

C<e8.  Sit. 

Ant.  Sit,  sir! 

C{B8.  Nay,  then — 

Ant.  I  learn  you  take  things  ill  which  are  not  so : 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

Ca8.  I  must  be  laughed  at 

If  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended :  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world :  more  laughed  at, that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your 

name 
It  not  concerned  me. 

Ant.  My  being  in  Egypt,  Csesar, 

What  was  *t  to  you  ? 

C<B8,  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  yet  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 


Ant.  How  intend  you  "practised?" 

CiB8.  You  may  be  pleased  to  catch  at  mine 
intent 
By  what  did  here  befal  me.    Your  wife  and  bro- 
ther 
Made  wars  upon  me :  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you ;  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  your  business :  my  bro- 
ther never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act :  I  did  inquire  it, 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.    Did  he  not 

rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours, 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach. 
Having  alike  your  cause  ?     Of  this  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.    If  you  '11  patch  a  quarrel, 
As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with, 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

C(B8.  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  nie  :  but 
You  patched  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so,  not  so  : 

I  know  you  could  not  lack  (I  am  certain  on  H) 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought, 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 
Which  'fronted  mine  own  peace.  As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another : 
The  third  o'the  world  is  yours;   which  with  a 

snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Eno.  '  Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the 
men  might  go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

Ant.  So  much  incurbable,  lier  garboils,  Crosar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too),  I  grieving  grant 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet :  for  that,  you  must 
But  say  I  could  not  help  it 

C<B8.  I  wrote  to  you 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria :  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts, 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me  ere  admitted  :  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning :  but  next  day 
I  told  him  of  myself;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  asked  him  pardon.     Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife  :  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

CiiB8.  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath ;  whicli  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep.  Soft,  Csesar. 

Ant.  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak : 
The  honour  's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now, 
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Supposing  that  I  lacked  it.     But  on,  Caesar : 
The  article  of  my  oath, — 

Cat,  To  lend  me  arms  and  aid,  when  I  re- 
quired them : 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant,  Neglected,  rather : 

And  then  when  poisoned  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.    As  nearly  as  I  may, 
I  'II  play  the  penitent  to  you :  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it.     Truth  is  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here : 
For  which  myself  (the  ignorant  motive)  do 
So  far  ask  pardon  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  T  is  nobly  spoken. 

Mec,  If  it  might  please  you  to  enforce  no  further 
The  griefs  between  ye  :  to  forget  them  quite. 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lcp,  Worthily  spoke,  Mecaenas. 

Eno,  Or  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love  for 
the  instant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more 
words  of  Pompey,  return  it  again.  You  shall 
have  time  to  wrangle  in,  when  you  have  nothing 
else  to  do. 

Ant,  Thou  art  a  soldier  only :  speak  no  more. 

Eno,  That  truth  should  be  silent  I  had  almost 
forgot. 

Ant.  You  wrong  this  presence ;  therefore  speak 
no  more. 

Eno,  Go  to,  then :  your  considerate  stone. 

CiBt,  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech :  for  it  cannot  be 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 
So  difTering  in  their  acts.     Yet  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  staunch,  from  edge  to 

edge 
O'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

Agr,  Give  me  leave,  Caesar, — 

C<EM,  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr,  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side. 
Admired  Octavia :  great  Marc  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Cas,  Say  not  so,  Agrippa : 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserved  of  rashness. 

Ant,  I  am  not  married,  Caesar :  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

Agr,  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity. 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unsllpping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife :  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men  ; 
Whose  virtue  and  whose  general  graces  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.  By  this  marriage, 
All  little  jealousies  which  now  seem  great. 


And  all  great  fears  which  now  import  their  dangers, 
Would  then  be  nothing :  truths  would  be  but  tales. 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths :  her  love  to  both 
Would  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  spoke  : 
For  't  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought. 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant,  Will  Caesar  speak  1 

Cees.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touched 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant,  What  power  is  in  Agrippa 

If  I  would  say,  "Agrippa,  be  it  so," 
To  make  this  good  ? 

Cces,  The  power  of  Caesar, 

And  his  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant,  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shews. 
Dream  of  impediment ! — Let  me  have  thy  hand : 
Further  this  act  of  grace ;  and  from  this  hour 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves. 
And  sway  our  great  designs ! 

CiBs,  There  *s  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly  :  let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms  and  oiu:  hearts ;  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again ! 

Lep,  Happily,  amen ! 

Ant,  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst 
Pompey ; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great, 
Of  late  upon  me.     I  must  thank  him  only, 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report : 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep,  Time  calls  upon  us : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought, 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant,  Where  lies  he  ? 

Cas,  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant,  What  is  his  strength  by  land  7 

Cas,  Great  and  increasing : 
But  by  sea  he  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant,  So  is  the  fame. 
'Would  we  had  spoke  together  !  Haste  we  for  it : 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talked  of. 

Caa,  With  most  gladness ; 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view. 
Whither  straight  I  will  lead  you. 

Ant,  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep,  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Flourish,     Exeunt  CiESAR,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus. 

Mec,  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno,  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Me- 
caenas ! — my  honourable  friend  Agrippa ! 
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Agr.   GooJ  EuobftrbusI 

Mtc.  Welmve  cniisc  lobe  glad  tlintmatlpraBre 
9i>  neli  digested.     You  stayed  veil  bv  it  in  Egypt. 

Kno.  Ay,  sir;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  made  the  night  H^bt  with  drinking. 

Mcc.  Eigbl  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breiik- 
fast,  and  but  twelve  persons  ihere  :  is  this  true? 

Eno.  Tbia  was  but  as  n  fly  by  an  eagle ;  we 
had  mucb  more  monstrous  niatler  of  feasts, 
which  worthily  deserved  noting. 

Mee.  She  's  a  most  triuinphant  lady,  if  report 
be  scpiare  to  her. 


Etto.  When  she  fint  met  Marc  Antony,  she 
pursed  up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cydnui. 

Agr.  There  she  appeared  indeed  I   or  my  re- 
porter devised  well  for  her. 

Eno.   1  wilt  lell  you  :— 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  ■  burnished  throne, 
Burned  on  thewater:   the  poopwad  beaten  gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  lovesick  with  them :   the  oara 

Which  to  the  tune  ofHules  keptatroke,  and  mode 
The  nater  nhich  lliey  beat  (o  follow  faaler, 
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As  amorous  of  their  strokes.    For  her  own  person, 
It  beggared  all  description  :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue), 
O'erptcturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 
The  fancy  out-work  nature :  on  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers-coloured  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did 

cool, 
And  what  they  undid  did. 

A^.  O  rare  for  Antony ! 

Eno,  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adornings :  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers :  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Enthroned  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  air ;  which,  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature.  t 

Agr,  Rare  Egyptian ! 

Eno»  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her ; 
Invited  her  to  supper  :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  lie  became  her  guest ; 
Which  she  entreated.     Our  courteous  Antony 
(Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  "No"  woman  heard 

speak), 
Being  barbered  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart, 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

A^,  Royal  wench ! 

She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed : 
He  ploughed  her,  and  she  cropped. 

Eno.  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street : 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke  and  panted 
That  she  did  make  defect  perfection, 
And  (breathless)  power  breathe  forth. 

Mee,  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno,  Never ;  he  will  not : 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.     Other  women 
Cloy  th'  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies :  for  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish. 

Mtc,  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Agr,  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  g^est 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you.  [  Exeunt, 


Scene  llh^-The  same,  A  Room  in  Cesar's  House, 

Enter CMSARf  Antony,  Octavia  between  them; 
Attendants,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Ant,  The  world  and  my  great  ofiice  will  some- 
times 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Octa.  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant,  Good  night,  sir. — My  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I  have  not  kept  my  square,  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.     Good  night,  dear 
lady. — 

Octa.  Good  night,  sir. 

Ctes,  Goodnight. 

[Exeunt  Casar  and  Octavia. 

Ant,  Now,  sirrah ;   you  do  wish  yourself  in 
Egypt? 

Sooth,  'Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence ; 
nor  you  thither ! 

Ant,  If  you  can,  your  reason  ? 

Sooth,  I  see  it  in  my  motion ;  have  it  not  in 
my  tongue :  but  yet  hie  you  to  Egypt  again. 

Ant,  Say  to  me, 

Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Caesar's  or  mine  ? 

Sooth,  Caesar's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  daemon  (that 's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee)  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable. 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpowered :  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee  :  no  more,  but  when 
to  thee. — 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game. 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose,  and  of  that  natural  luck 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds :  thy  lustre  thickens 
When  he  shines  by.     I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But  he  away,  't  is  noble. 

Ant,  Get  thee  gone : 

Say  to  Ventidius  I  would  speak  with  him : — 

[Exit  Soothsayer. 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — Be  it  art  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true.     The  very  dice  obey  him, 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance  :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds : 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds.     I  will  to  Egypt : 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace 

Enter  Ventidius. 
r  the  east  my  pleasure  lies. — O !  come,  Ventidius, 
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You  must  to  Parthia :  your  commission  's  ready : 
Follow  me  and  receive  it.  {^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — The  tame.     A  Street, 

Enter  Lepidus,  Mec£nas,  and  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Trouble  yourselves  no  further :  pray  you, 
hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

Agr,  Sir,  Marc  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we  *11  follow. 

Lep,  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress. 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mec,  We  shall. 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  the  Mount 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep,  Your  way  is  shorter ; 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about : 
You  '11  win  two  days  upon  me. 

J    '  \  Sir,  good  success. 

Lep.  Farewell.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

£fi/erCLEOPATRA,CHARMiAN,  Iras,  an<^  Alexab. 

Cleo,  Give  me  some  music :  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love  ! 
Attend.  The  music,  ho ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone :  let  us  to  billiards.    Come, 
Charmian. 

Char,  My  arm  is  sore ;  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo,  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  played 
As  with  a  woman : — come,  you  '11  play  with  me, 
sir? 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  shewed,  though 
it  come  too  short. 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon. — I  '11  none  now  : 
Give  me  mine  angle  ;  we  '11  to  the  river :  there, 
My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finned  fishes :  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I  'U  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say,  "Ah,  ah!  you  're  caught." 

Char.  'T  was  merry  when 

You  wagered  on  your  angling :  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo,  That  time !— O  times  !— 

I  laughed  him  out  of  patience,  and  that  night 


I  laughed  him  into  patience :  and  next  mom. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed ; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan. — O !  from  Italy  : — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Rain  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 
Meas.  Madam,  madam, — 

Cleo.  Antony  's  dead  ? — 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistrtss : 
But  well  and  free. 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss :  a  hand  that  kinga 
Have  lipped,  and  trembled  kissing. 
Me%s.  First,  madam,  he 's  well. 

Cleo.  Why,  there  's  more  gold.     But,  airfab, 
mark :  we  use 
To  say  "  the  dead  are  well."     Bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  thioat. 
Mess.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 
CUo.  Well,  go  to ;  I  will : 

But  there 's  no  gooduess  in  thy  face.    If  Antony 
Be  free  and  healthful,  why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings?    If  not  well, 
Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  fury  crowned  with 

snakes ; 
Not  like  a  formal  man. 
Men.  Will 't  please  you  bear  me? 
Cleo.  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee  ere  thou 
speak'st : 
Yet,  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  is  well, 
Or  friends  with  Csesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Meat.  Madam,  he 's  well. 

Cleo.  Well  said. 

Meat,  And  friends  with  Csesar. 

CUo.  Thou  'rt  an  honest  man. 

Me»s.  Csesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than 

ever. 
Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 
MesB.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  "  but  yet ;"  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence :  fie  upon  "  but  yet  :'* 
i   "  But  yet"  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.    Pr'y  thee,  friend, 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear, 
The  good  and  bad  together.     He 's  friends  with 

Caesar, 
In  state  of  health,  thou  sayst ;  and  thou  sayst, 
free. 
Mess.  Free,  madam!   no;  I  made  no  such 
report : 
He  *8  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 
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Mtti.  For  th«  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 
CUo.  I  am  pale,  CharmlaD. 

Mia.  Madam,  be '»  married  to  Octavia. 
CUo.  The  moit  bfectioui  peitilence  upon  ibee ! 
[^Slriiti  kim  dowa. 


Mm,  Oood  madam,  patience. 

Cifo.Whatsay  you!  [f/rii«Ajma^ain.]  Hence, 
Horrible  villain  I  or  I'll  apum  thine  eyes 
Like  balli  before  me :  I  'U  unfaair  thy  Head  ; 

[Sk*  hale4  hm  up  and  down. 


Thou  Shalt  b«  whipped  with  wire,  and  Mewed  in 

Smarting  in  lingering  pickle ! 

Mill.  Gracloui  madam, 

I  that  do  bring  the  news  made  not  the  match. 

CUo,  Say  't  is  not  bo,  a  province  I  will  give  thee, 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud:  the  blow  tliouhadst 
Shall  make  thy  ptace  for  moving  me  to  rage : 
And  I  will  boot  thee  wilh  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 


Me$t.  He  'a  married,  madam. 

CUo.  Rogue,  thou  hast  lived  too  long! 

[Draici  a  dagger. 
Men.  Nay,  then  I  'II  run  : — 
What  mean  you,  madam  ?  I  have  made  no  fault. 

lE,;i. 

Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  your- 
self: 
The  man  is  innocenl. 

«  not  the  thunderbolt. 
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Melt  Egypt  into  Nile,  and  kindly  creatures  | 

Turn  all  to  serpents ! — Call  the  slave  again  :' 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him. — Call. 

Char,  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo,  I  will  not  hiu"t  him : 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself,  since  I  myself 
Have  given  myself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  sir : 

Re-enter  Messenger. 

Tliough  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news.   Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues  :  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves  when  they  be  felt. 

Mes8.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo,  Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do, 
If  thou  again  say — Yes. 

Mess,  He  is  married,  madam. 

Cleo,  Tlie  gods  confound  thee !  dost  thou  hold 
there  still? 

Mess,  Should  I  lie,  madam? 

Cleo,  O,  I  would  thou  didst, 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes !  Go,  get  thee  hence ; 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  wouldst  appear  most  ugly.    He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  I  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Cieo.  He  is  married  ? 

Mess,  Take  no  offence  that  I  would  not  offend  you : 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do. 
Seems  much  unequal.  He  is  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo,  O  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of 
thee, 
That  art  not?— What?  thouVt  sure  of  *t?— Get 

thee  hence : 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hast  brought  from 

Rome 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me :  lie  they  upon  thy  hand, 
And  be  undone  by  'em !  [^Exit  Messenger. 

Char,  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleo,  In  praising  Antony,  1  have  dispraised  Caesar. 

Char,  Many  times,  madam. 

CUo,  I  am  paid  for 't  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence ; 

I  faint :  O  Iras,  Charmian ! — 'T  is  no  matter. — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas :  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years, 
Her  inclination :  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair.  Bring  me  word  quickly. — 

\^ExU  Alexas. 
Let  bim  for  ever  go ! — Let  him  not — Charmian, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
T'  other  way  he 's  a  Mars. — Bid  you  Alexas 

[7b  Mardian. 
Bring  me  wordhow  tall  she  is.— Pity  me,  Charmian, 
But  do  not  speak  to  me :  lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  VI. — Near  Misenum. 

Enter  Pompey  and  Menas,  at  one  side,  wUk 
drum  and  trumpet :  at  another,  Casar,  Le- 
piDus,  Antony,  Enobarbus,  Mec^nas,  with 
Soldiers  marching. 

Pom,  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine ; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight 

Cos.  Most  meet 

That  first  we  come  to  words ;  and  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent : 
Which  if  thou  hast  considered,  let  us  know 
If  't  will  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword. 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom,  To  you  all  three, 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world. 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want. 
Having  a  son  and  friends;  since  Julius  Ccesar, 
Who  at  Pliilippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted. 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was  it 
That  moved  pale  Cassius  to  conspire ;  and  what 
Made  the  all-honoured  honest  Roman,  Brutus, 
With  the  armed  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  free- 
dom, 
To  drench  the  Capitol ;  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  t    And  that  is  it 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy,  at  whose  burden 
The  angered  ocean  foams;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

Cas,  Take  your  time. 

jtnt.  Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with 
thy  sails ; 
We  '11  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land  thou  know 'st 
How  much  we  do  o'ercount  thee. 

Pom,  At  land,  indeed, 

Thou  dost  o'ercount  me  of  my  father's  house : 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself. 
Remain  in 't  as  thou  mayst. 

Lep,  Be  pleased  to  tell  us 

(For  this  is  from  the  present)  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

Cas,  There 's  the  point 

Ant,  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth  embraced. 

Cas,  And  what  may  follow 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates :  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome.   This  'greed  upon. 
To  part  with  unbacked  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted. 

Cas, 


Ant, 
Lep, 


That 's  our  offer. 
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Pom,  Know,  then, 

I  came  before  you  here  a  man  prepared 
To  take  this  offer :  but  Marc  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience  : — though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  you  must  know, 
When  Cssar  and  your  brother  were  at  blows, 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

^nt.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks. 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand : 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant.  The  beds  i'  the  east  are  soft ;  and  thanks 
to  you 
That  called  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hither: 
For  I  have  gained  by  it. 

Cos.  Since  I  saw  you  last 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face  : 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — ^Thus  we  are  agreed : 
I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written. 
And  sealed  between  us. 

Ctes.  That  *8  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We  '11  feast  each  other  ere  we  part ; 
and  let  us 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot :  but,  first 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.  I  haveheard  that  Julius  Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant.  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

Ant.  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then  so  much  have  I  heard : 
And  I  have  heard  ApoUodorus  carried — 

Eno.  No  more  of  that :  he  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you? 

Eno.  A  certain  queen  to  Caesar  in  a  mattress. 

Pom.  I  know  thee  now :  how  far'st  thou,  soldier? 

Eno.  Well ; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for  I  perceive 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand : 

I  never  hated  thee.     I  have  seen  thee  fight 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  loved  you  much ;  but  I  have  praised  you 
When  you  have  well  deserved  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.     Enjoy  thy  plainness ; 
It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 


Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords? 

Cas.  ' 

Ant.    '  Shew  us  the  way,  sir. 

Lep.  J 

Pom.  Come. 

[^Exeunt  Pompey,  Cjesar,  Antony,  Lepidus, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Men.  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have 
made  this  treaty  [^Aside^. — You  and  I  have 
known,  sir. 

Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 

Men.  We  have,  sir. 

Eno.  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise 
me:  though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have 
done  by  land. 

Men,  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno.  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your 
own  safety :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But  give 
me  your  hand,  Menas :  if  our  eyes  had  authority, 
here  they  might  take  two  thieves  kissing. 

Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er 
their  hands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a 
true  face. 

Men.  No  slander :  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to 
a  drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away 
his  fortune. 

J^iio.  If  he  do,  sure  he  cannot  weep  it  back  again. 

Men.  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for 
Marc  Antony  here :  pray  you  is  he  married  to 
Cleopatra  ? 

Eno.  Caesar's  sister  is  called  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir:  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius 
Marcellus. 

Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus 
Antonius. 

Men.  Pray  you,  sir  ? 

Eno.  'T  is  true. 

Men.  Then  is  Caesar  and  he  for  ever  knit 
together. 

Eno.  If  J  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity, 
I  would  not  prophesy  so. 

Men.  I  think  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made 
more  in  the  marriage  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno.  I  think  so  too :  but  you  shall  find  the 
band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together, 
will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity.  Octavia 
is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation. 

Men,  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno.  Not  he  that  himself  is  not  so ;  which  is 
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Marc  Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish 
again  :  then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  hlow  the 
fire  up  in  Caesar;  and,  as  I  said  before,  that 
which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity,  shall  prove 
the  immediate  author  of  their  variance.  Antony 
will  use  his  affection  where  it  is:  he  married 
but  his  occasion  here. 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will 
you  aboard  ?     I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno,  I  shall  take  it,  sir :  we  have  used  our 
throats  in  Egypt. 

Men.  Come ;  let 's  away.  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  VII. — On  board  Pompey's  galley^  lying 

near  Misenum. 

Music.  Enter  two  or  three  Servants,  with  a  banquet. 

lit  Serv.  Here  they  '11  be,  man.  Some  o'  their 
plants  are  ill-rooted  already :  the  least  wind  i'  the 
world  will  blow  them  down. 

2nd  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

Itt  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink. 

2nd  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the 
disposition,  he  cries  out,  <' no  more:"  reconciles 
them  to  his  entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

Ist  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between 
him  and  his  discretion. 

2nd  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in 
great  men's  fellowship.  I  had  as  lief  have  a 
reed  that  will  do  me  no  service,  as  a  partizan  I 
could  not  heave. 

Ist  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and 
not  to  be  seen  to  move  in  't,  are  the  holes  where 
eyes  should  be,  which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks. 

A  Sennet  sounded.  Enter  C^sar,  Antony, 
PoMPEY,  Lepidus,  Agrippa,  Mecanas,  Eno- 
BARBus,  Men  AS,  tcith  other  Captains. 

Ant.  Thus  do  they,  sir   [7b  C^sar].     They 
take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid :  they  know, 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foizon  follow :  the  higher  Nilus  swells, 
The  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep.  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of 
your  mud,  by  the  operation  of  your  sun :  so  is 
your  crocodile. 

Ant.  They  are  so. 

Pom.  Sit ;  and  some  wine.— A  health  to  Lepidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  I  '11 
ne'er  out. 


Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept:  I  fear  me 
you  '11  be  in  till  then.  \_Asid^. 

Lep.  Nay,  certainly  I  have  heard  the  Ptole- 
mies' pyramises  are  very  goodly  things:  without 
contradiction  I  have  heard  that. 

Men.  Pompey,  a  word.  {^AskU, 

Pom.  Say  in  mine  ear :  what  is  't  ? 

Men.  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  thee, 
captain, 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom.  Forbear  me  till  anon. — 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Lep.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 

Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself,  and  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it 
is,  and  moves  with  its  own  organs :  it  lives  by 
that  which  nourisheth  it;  and  the  elements  once 
out  of  it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of? 

Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lep.  'Tis  a  strange  serpent! 

Ant.  'T  is  so :  and  the  tears  of  it  are  wet 

Cies.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him?  [Aside. 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him, 
else  he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Pom.  [  Tb  M  EN  AS  aside'] .  Go,  hang,  sir ;  hang ! 
Tell  me  of  that?  away! 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — Where 's  this  cup  I  called  for? 

Men.  1  f  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear  me. 
Rise  from  thy  stool.  [^Aside, 

Pom.  1  think  thou  'rt  mad.  The  matter  ? 

[  Walks  ande. 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  offto  thy  fortunes. 

Pom.  Thou  hast  served  me  with  much  faith  : 
what 's  else  to  say? — 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  These  quicksands,  Lepidus,  • 

Keep  off  them,  or  you  sink. 

Men.  Wilt  thou  he  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pom.  What  sayst  thou  ? 

Men.  Wilt  titou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ? 
That 's  twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be? 

Men.  But  entertain  it. 

And,  though  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  indips, 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have  't. 

Pom.  Shew  me  which  way. 

Men,  These  three  world-sharers,  these  com- 
petitors. 
Are  in  thy  vessel : — ^let  me  cut  the  cable ; 
And  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats : 
All  then  is  thine. 
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Pom,  Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done. 

And  not  have  spoke  on  't.     In  me  'tis  villany : 
In  thee  it  hadheen  good  service.  Thou  must  know, 
*T  is  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mme  honour : 
Mine  honour  it.     Repent  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  hetrayed  thine  act :  heing  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done ; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist  and  drink. 

Men.  For  this,  {^Aside. 

I  'U  never  follow  thy  palled  fortunes  more. 
Who  seeksy  and  will  not  take  when  once  'tis 

offered, 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

jfnt.  Bear  him  ashore. — I  '11  pledge  it  for  him, 
Pompey. 

Eno.  Here 's  to  thee,  Menas. 

Men.  Enoharbus,  welcome. 

Pom.  Fill  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

Eno.  There 's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 
[^Poinimff  to  Me  Attendant  ti^/io  carriet  o^Lepidus. 

Men.  Why? 

Eno.  He  bears  the  third  part  of  the  world, 
man  :  seest  not  ? 

Men.  The  third  part,  then,  is  drunk  :  'would  it 
were  all,  that  it  might  go  on  wheels ! 

Efio,  Drink  thou  :  increase  the  reels. 

Men.  Come. 

Pom,  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

Ant.  It  ripens  towards  it.^-Strike  the  ves- 
sels, ho! 
Here  is  to  Caesar. 

C€et.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It's  monstrous  labour  when  I  wash  my  brain 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

Cat.  Possess  it ;  I  '11  make  answer : 
But  I  had  rather  fast  from  all  four  days, 
Than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor  I     [To  Anton r. 
Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

Pom,  Let  *8  ha 't,  good  soldier. 

Ant.  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands. 


'Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our 

sense 
In  sof\  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno.  All  take  hands. — 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music  : — 
The  while  I  '11  place  you.  Then  the  boy  shall  sing : 
The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 
[Music  plays.     Enobarbus  places  them  hand  in 
hand. 

song. 
Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
riumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne : 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned ; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowned. 
Cup  us  till  the  world  go  round : 
Cup  us  till  the  world  go  round  I 

CiEs.   What  would  you  more  ? — Pompey,  good 
night. — Good  brother. 
Let  me  request  you  off;  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords,  let  *s  part : 
You  see  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks :  strong  Eno- 

barbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine ;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Anticked  us  all.      What  needs    more  words? 

Good  night. — 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 

Pom,  I  '11  try  you  o'  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir :  give 's  your  hand. 
Pom.  O  Antony,  you  have  my  father's  house ! — 
But  what  ?  we  are  friends.    Come  down  into  the 
boat. 
Eno.  Take  heed  you  fall  not. 
[Exeunt  Pompey,  Casar,  Antony,  ^Attendants. 
Menas,  I  '11  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin. — 
These  drums !  these  trumpets,  flutes  I  what ! — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows.     Sound,  and  be  hanged ; 
sound  out ! 

[ji  flourish  of  trumpets,  with  drums. 
Eno.  Ho,  says  'a ! — There 's  my  cap. 
Men.  Ho! — noble  captain !  Come.     [Exeunt. 
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Enltr  Ventiiiius,  al  after  conquat,  aUh  S:Llua, 
and  other  Romans,  Officers,  and  Soldiers :  the 
dead  body  of  Paconis  bornt  btfort  him. 
Veit.  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck  : 

Pleased  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crasaus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  king's  son's  body 
Before  our  army.^Thy  Pacorua,  Orodes, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crasaua. 
SU.  Noble  Ventidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian   blood   thy  sword  is 

The   fugitive   Parthians  follow :    spur  through 

Afedia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whithei 
The  routed  fly  ;  so  thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Ven.  0  Silius,  Siliui, 

1  have  done  enough.     A  lower  place,  note  well, 
May  make  loo  great  an   act :    for  learn  this, 

Silius ; 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame  when  him  we  serve  's 

Cicsar  and  Antony  bare  ever  won 

More  in  tlieir  officer  than  person,     Sosaius, 

One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant. 

For  quick  accumulation  of  renown, 

Which  he  achieved  by  the  minute,  lost  his  fa- 


Who  does  i'tbe  v 


I   his  captain 


Becomes  his  captain's  captain  :  and  ambition. 

The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makw  choice  of  loss. 

Than  gain  which  darkens  him. 

I  could  do  more  to  do  Antanius  good, 

But 't  would  oSend  him ;  and  in  iiii  offence 

Should  my  performance  perish. 


Sa.  Thou  boat,  Ventidius,  that 

Without  the  which  a  soldier  and  his  sword 
Grants  scarce  ditiinction.     Thou  wilt  write  to 
A  ntony  t 

Ven.  I  '11  humbly  signify  what  in  bii  Dame, 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected  : 
How  with  hia  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks, 
The  ne'er-yet  beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 

Sit.  Where  is  he  now  >. 

Ven.  He  purposeth  to  Athens :  whither,  with 

what  haste 

The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit. 

We  shall  appear  before  him. — On,  there ;   pus 

along.  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Aoairex  and  ENOSAaaua,  meeting. 

Agr.  What,  are  the  brothers  parted! 

Eno.  They  have  despatched  with   Pompej  ; 
he  is  gone  : 
The  other  three  are  sealing.     Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome  :  Csaarissad:  and  Lepidui, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  aa  Menaa  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 

Agr.  T  is  a  noble  Lepidii*. 

Eno.  Averyfineone:  Dhow  he  loves  Cssar! 

Agr.  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adore*  More  An- 

Eno.  Cssar!  Why,  he 'a  the  Jupiter  of  men. 
Agr.  What's  Antony  t  the  god  of  Jupiter. 
Eno.  Spake  you  ofCnsart  How!  the  nonpareil! 
Agr.  0  Antony !  O  thou  Arabian  bird ! 
Eno.  Would  you  praise  Ccesar,  say  "  Cteior!" 
go  no  further. 

Agr.  Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  excel- 
lent pruses. 
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Eno.  But  he  loves  Cssar  best : — ^yet  he  loves 
Antony : 
O !  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 

cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho,  his  love 
To  Antony.     But  as  for  Csesar ! 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 
Agr,  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle. 
So : —  [  Trumpets, 

Tliis  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

jigr.  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier ;  and  fare- 
well. 

Enter  Cjesar,  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Oct  ayi  a. 

Ant.  No  further,  sir. 

Cits.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself: 
Use  me  well  in  it. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  farthest 

band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it :  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherished. 

Ant,  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust. 

C<r#.  I  have  said. 

Ant^  You  shall  not  find, 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear.    So  the  gods  keep  you, 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends ! 
We  wil}  here  part. 

Ctes.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister;  fare  thee  well: 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort !  fare  thee  well. 

Octa.  My  noble  brother  I 

Ant.  The  April's  in  her  eyes :  it  is  love's  spring. 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  cheerful. 

Octa.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house ;  and— 

Cae.  What,  Octavia  ? 

Octa.  I  '11  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue : — the  swan's  down 

feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

Eno.  Will  Csesar  weep?      {^Ande  to  Aorippa. 

Ajfr,  He  has  a  cloud  in 's  face. 

Eno.  He  were  the  worse  for  that  were  he  ahorse : 
So  is  he  being  a  man. 

AffT.  Why,  Enobarbusf 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Csesar  dead, 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring :  and  he  wept 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 


Eno.  That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with 
a  rheum ; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,  he  wailed  : 
Believe  't  till  I  weep  too. 

CiPs.  No,  sweet  Octavia. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  still :  the  time  shall  not 
Outgo  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  come; 

I  '11  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love  : — 
Look,  here  I  have  you :  thus  I  let  you  go, 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

CtPi.  Adieu ;  be  happy ! 

Lep,  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way ! 

Cits.  Farewell,  farewell!         [^Kisses Oct wik. 

Ant.  Farewell  I        \_Trumpets  sound.  Exeunt. 


Scene  IH. — Alexandria.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  andAhKXAB. 
Cleo.  Where  is  the  fellow? 
Alex,  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to. — Come  hither,  sir. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alex.  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you 
But  when  you  are  well  pleased. 

CUo.  That  Herod's  head 

I  '11  have :  but  how  ?  when  Antony  is  gone. 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come  thou 
near. 

Mess.  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  behold  Octavia? 

Mess,  hy,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where? 

Mess,  Madam,  in  Rome 
I  looked  her  in  the  face,  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Marc  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me? 

Mess.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  Didst   hear  her  speak? — is  she  shrill- 
tongued,  or  low  ? 

Mess,  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak :  she  is  low- 
voiced. 

Cleo.  That 's  not  so  good :  he  cannot  like  her 
long. 

Char,  Like  her?  O  Isis!  'tis  impossible. 

Cleo.  I  think  so,  Charmian. — Dull  of  tongue 
and  dwarfish ! — 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?    Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess,  She  creeps : 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one : 
She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue  than  a  breather. 
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Cleo,  Is  this  certain  ? 

Me»8,  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char.  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He  *s  very  knowing ; 

I  do  perceive  *t — There  *s  nothing  in  her  yet : 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char.  Excellent. 

Cleo.  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr*y  thee. 

Meat.  Madam,  she  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow? — Charmian,  hark. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think  she  's  tliirty. 

Cleo.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  is  it  long 
or  round  ? 

Mess.  Round  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleo,  For  the  most  part,  too. 

They  are  foolish  that  are  so. — Her  hair,  what 
colour? 

Aless.  Brown,  madam :  and  her  forehead  is  as 
low 
As  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There  's  gold  for  thee : 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  iU. 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again :  1  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business.     Go,  make  thee  ready : 
Our  letters  are  prepared.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed  he  is  so :  I  repent  me  much 
That  so  I  harried  him.  Why,  methinks,  by  him. 
This  creature  's  no  such  thing. 

Char.  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  seen  some  majesty,  and 
should  know. 

Char.  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?  Isis  else  defend. 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 

Cleo.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet, 
good  Charmian : 
But  't  is  no  matter ;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write.     All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Athens.  A  Boom  in  A  ntony *s  House. 

Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that, — 
That  were  excusable ;  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import : — but  he  hath  waged 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey ;  made  his  will,  and 

read  it 
To  public  ear : 

Spoke  scantly  of  me :  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them :  most  narrow  measure  lent  me : 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took 't, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 


Octa.  O  my  good  lord. 

Believe  not  all :  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.    A  more  unhappy  lady. 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between. 
Praying  for  both  parts : 
And  the  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently, 
When  I  shall  pray,  "  O,  bless  my  lord  and  hus- 
band!" 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
"O  bless  my  brother!" — Husband  win,   win 

brother. 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer :  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all  I 
Ant.  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it.     If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Than  yours  so  branchless.   But,  as  you  requested. 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :  the  meantime,  lady, 
I  '11  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stain  your  brother.  Make  your  soonest  haste : 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 

Octa.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  (most  weak,  mc»t 

weak !) 
Your  reconciler !  Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

Ant.  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins, 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way :  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.  Provide  your  going; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what 

cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  V. — The  same.    Another  Room  in 
Antony's  House, 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  Eros,  meeting. 

Eno.  How  now,  friend  Eros? 

Eros.  There 's  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Eno,  What,  man  ? 

Eros.  Caesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upon 
Pompey. 

Eno.  This  is  old :  what  is  the  success  ? 

Eros.  Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the 
wars  'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  ri- 
vality ;  would  not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory 
of  the  action ;  and  not  resting  here,  accuses  him 
of  letters  he  had  formerly  wrote  to  Pompey: 
upon  his  own  appeal,  seizes  him.  So  the  poor 
third  is  up,  till  death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno.  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps ; 
no  more : 
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And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast. 
They  *11  grind  the  one  the  other.  Where 's  Antony  ? 

Eros,  He  'a  walking  in  the  garden — thus ;  and 
spurns 
The  rush  that  lies  before  him :   cries,  "  Fool, 

Lepidus!" 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer 
That  murdered  Pompey. 

Eno,  Our  great  navy  *s  rigged. 

Eros,  For  Italy  and  Csesar.    More,  Domitius : 
My  lord  desires  you  presently.     My  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Eno.  'T  will  be  naught : 

But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.  Come,  sir.  \^Exsunt. 


Scene  VI. — Rome.   A  Room  in  Cwesar^s  House. 

Enter  CfSAR,  Agrippa,  and  MecjEnas. 

Cas.  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this. 
And  more : 
In  Alexandria, — here  's  the  manner  of  it, — 
r  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silvered, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned :  at  the  feet  sat 
Csesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son ; 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.    Unto  her 
He  gave  the  'stahlishment  of  Egypt:  made  her 
Of  Lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lybia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  public  eye  ? 

Cies.  V  the  common  show-place,  where  they 
exercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proclaimed  ''The  king^s  of 

kings." 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander :  to  Ptolemy  he  assigned 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia.     She 
lu  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appeared :  and  oft  before  gave  audience 
(As  't  is  reported)  so. 

Mec.  Let  Rome  be  thus  informed. 

Agr.  Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence  already. 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Cas.  The  people  know  it ;  and  have  now  received 
His  accusations. 

Agr.  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

Cas.  Csesar :  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoiled,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  the  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestored :  lastly,  he  frets 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  deposed ;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answered. 


Cos.  'Tis  done  already,  and  the  messenger 
gone. 
I  have  told  him  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abused. 
And  did  deserve  his  change :  for  what  I  've  con- 
quered, 
I  grant  him  part :  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquered  kingdoms, 
I  demand  the  like. 

Mec.  He  '11  never  yield  to  that. 

Cas.  Nor  must  not,  then,  be  yielded  to  in  this. 

Enter  Octavia. 

Octa.  Hail,  Cs?sar,  and  my  lord!  hail,  most 
dear  Csesar  1 

Cas.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee  "  cast-away !" 

Octa.  You  have  not  called  me  so,  nor  have  you 
cause. 

Cas,  Why  have  you  stolen  upon  us  thus  ?  You 
come  not 
Like  C«esar*s  sister.     The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach, 
Long  ere  she  did  appear :  the  trees  by  the  way 
Should  have  borne  men,  and  expectation  fainted, 
Longing  fur  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Raised  by  your  populous  troops :  but  you  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostent  of  our  love,  which  left  unshewn 
Is  often  left  unloved.     We  should  have  met  you 
By  sea  and  land ;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Octa.  Good  my  lord, 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrained,  but  did  it 
On  my  free  will.     My  lord.  Marc  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepared  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal :  whereon  I  begged 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Cas.  Which  soon  he  granted. 

Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Octa.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord, 

CiBs.  1  have  eyes  upon  him. 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

Octa.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

Cas.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister :  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.     He  hath  given  his 

empire 
Up  to  a  whore ;  who  now  are  levying 
The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war.  He  hath  assembled 
Bocchus,  the  King  of  Lybia ;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia ;  Philadelphos,  King 
Of  Paphlagonia ;  the  Thracian  King,  Adallas  ; 
King  Malchus  of  Arabia;  King  of  Pont; 
Herod  of  Jewry  ;  Mithridates,  King 
Of  Comagene ;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
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The  Kings  of  Mede  and  Lycaonia ;  with  a 
More  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Octa.  Ah  me,  most  wretched, 

That  have  my  heart  parted  hetwixt  two  friends 
That  do  afflict  each  other  ! 

CiPS,  Welcome  Inther : 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth, 
Till  we  perceived  both  how  you  were  wrong  led, 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.    Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewailed  their  way.  Welcome  to  Rome : 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abused 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods, 
To  do  you  justice,  make  tbeir  ministers 
Of  us  and  those  that  love  you.   Best  of  comfort ; 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

j4gr.  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec.  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off; 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull, 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Octa.  Is  it  80,  sir? 

Cees,  Most  certain.  Sister,  welcome :  pray  you 
Be  ever  known  to  patience.     My  dearest  sister ! 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  VII. — Antony's   Camp,  near  the   Pro- 
montory of  Actium, 

Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enobarbus. 

Cleo,  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno.  But  why,  why,  why  ? 

Cleo.  Thou  hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these 
wars; 
And  sayst  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno.  Well,  is  it,  is  it? 

Cleo.  Is  *t  not?    Denounce  against  us,  why 
not  we 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Eno.  laside"}.     Well,  I  could  reply. 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together. 
The  horse  were  merely  lost:  the  mares  would 

bear 
A  soldier  and  his  horse. 

CUo.  What  is 't  you  say? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from 

his  time. 
What  should  not  then  be  spared.    He  is  already 
Traduced  for  levity ;  and  't  is  said  in  Rome 
That  PhotinuB  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids, 
Manage  this  war. 


CUo.  Sink  Rome,  and  their  tongues  roft 

That  speak  against  us !  A  charge  we  bear  i'  the  war. 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.    Speak  not  against  it : 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done  : 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antony  and  Canidius. 

Ant.  Is  it  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentum  and  Brundusium 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea, 
And  take  in  Toryne ! — You  have  beard  on  't, 
sweet  ? 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admired 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  A  good  rebuke, 

Which  might  have  well  becomed  the  best  of  men. 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleo.  By  sea!  What  else? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Ant.  For  he  dares  us  to 't. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dared  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharaalia, 
Where  Csesar  fought  with  Pompey.  But  these 

offers, 
Which  serve  not  for  hia  vantage,  he  shakes  oflT: 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno.  Your  ships  are  not  well  manned : 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingrossed  by  swifV  impress :  in  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  those  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought. 
Their  ships  are  yare  :  yours  heavy.  No  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea. 
Being  prepared  for  land. 

Ant,  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-marked  footmen  ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance ;  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard. 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  I  '11  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo.  I  have  sixty  sails,  Cssar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  bum ; 
And  with  the  rest  full-manned,  from  the  head 

of  Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Cesar.     But  if  we  fail. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

We  then  can  do  't  at  land. — ^Thy  business? 
Mes8.  The   news   is  true,  my  lord:   he   is 
descried : ' 
Caesar  has  taken  Toryne. 
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Ant,  Can  he  be  there  in  person?  *t  is  impossible : 
Strange  that  his  power  should  be. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse. — We  '11  to  our 


Enter  a  Soldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis  I — How  now,  worthy  soldier  ? 

Sol,  O  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea ; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks.  Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds?    Let  the 

Egyptians 
And  the  Phcenicians  go  a  ducking :  we 
Have  used  to  conquer  standing  on  the  earth, 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

Ant.  Well,  well,  away. 

[^Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Enobarbus. 

Sol,  By  Hercules,  I  think  I  am  i'  the  right. 

Can,  Soldier,  thou  art ;  but  his  whole  action 
grows 
Not  in  the  power  on't :  so  our  leader  *8  led, 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sol,  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not  ? 

Can,  Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Justeius, 
Publicola,  and  Cceliua,  are  for  sea : 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.  This  speed  of  Caesar's 
Carries  beyond  belief. 

Scl,  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions 
As  beguiled  all  spies. 

Can,  Who 's  his  lieutenant,  hear  youT 

Sol,  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  I  know  the  man. 

■ 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

MeM,  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 
Can.  With  news  the  time 's  with  labour,  and 
throes  forth 
Each  minute  some.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  VIIL — A  Plain  near  Actium. 

Enter  Casar,  Taurus,  Officers,  and  others. 

Ctea.  Taurus! 

Taur,        My  lord. 

Cat.  Strike  not  by  land ;  keep  whole : 

Provoke  not  battle  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  lExeunt. 

Enter  Antony  and  Enobarbus. 

Ant.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon  side  o'  the  hill. 
In  eye  of  Caesar's  battle  :  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold. 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [^Exeunt. 


Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  his  land  Army  one 
way  over  the  stage;  and  Taurus,M«  Lieutenant 
of  Cmsar,  the  other  way.  After  their  going  in, 
is  heard  the  noise  of  a  sea-fight. 

Alarum,    Re-enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught  I  I  can  be- 
hold no  longer : 
The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral, 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  tiurn  the  rudder : 
To  see 't  mine  eyes  are  blasted ! 

Enter  Scarus. 

Sear,  Gods  and  goddesses. 

All  the  whole  synod  of  them ! 

Eno.  What 's  thy  passion  ? 

Scar.  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance  :  we  have  kissed  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Eno.  How  appears  the  fight? 

Sear,  On  our  side  like  the  tokened  pestilence, 
Where  death  is  sure.  Yon'  ribald-rid  nag  of  Egypt, 
(Whom  leprosy  o'ertake !)  i'  the  midst  o'  the  fight, 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appeared. 
Both  as  the  s^me,  or  rather  ours  the  elder,^ 
The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  beheld :  mine  eyes 

Did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view» 

Sear.  She  once  being  loofed. 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  lAAgic,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and,  like  a  doting  mallard. 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her. 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame  I 
Experience,  mimhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

Eno,  Alack,  alack  I 

Enter  Canidius. 

Can,  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath. 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
O,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight, 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts?    Why  then 
good  night,  indeed  I  [Aside. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesiis  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  T  is  easy  to 't :  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can,  To  Caesar  will  I  render 

My  legions  and  my  horse :  six  kings  already 
Shew  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  I  'II  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antcmy,  though  my 

reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [Exeunt, 
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Scene  IX. — Alexandria.   A  Room  in  Iht  Palace. 

Eater  Antont  and  Atlelldanls. 

Anl.  Hark !  the  laud  bida  me  Lead  no  more 

Itiaashamedtobearme! — Friends,  camehitlier : 

I  am  «>  lated  in  the  world  that  I 

Have  lost  my  way  fur  ever.    I  have  a  ehip 


Laden  with  gold :  take  that;  divide  it:  fly. 
And  make  your  peace  with  Ceiar. 
An.  Fly  i  not  we. 

AiU.  I  have  fled  myself,  and  have  initmcted 
cowards 
To  run  and  shew  their  shoulden. — Friends,  be* 

gone: 
1  liBve  myself  retolved  upon  a  course 


Which  hat  no  need  of  you :  begone. 
My  treasure 's  in  the  harbour ;  take  iL — O, 
1  followed  that  I  blushed  to  look  upon ! 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny  :  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  tliey  them 
For  fear  and  dating. — Friends,  begone:  you  shall 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you, look  not  sad, 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathnesa :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  deipair  proclaims;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itielf.  To  tlie  sea-aide  straightway : 
1  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 


Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little :  'pray  you  now. — 
Nay,  do  so;  fur  indeed  t  have  lost  command  ; 
Therefore  1  pray  you. — 1  'II  see  you  by-and-by. 

[SUt  dOtCK. 

Enter  Ekoi  and  CLEopAtaa,  ltd  bg  CnAamaH 
and  Ika*. 
Eroi.  Nay,  genllemadam,  tohim; — comforthim. 
/rai.  Do,  most  dear  queen. 
Char.  Do!  Why,  what  elsef 
CUo.  Let  me  sit  down.     O  Juno! 
AnI.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 


ACT   III. 


ANTONY  AND   CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE   X. 


Ero9.  See  you  here,  sir  f 

jinL  O  fie,  fie,  fie! 

Char.  Madam, — 

Iriu,  Madam ;  O  good  empress ! 

Eros.  Sir,  sir, — 

Ant,  Yes,  my  lord,  yes : — he  at  Philippi  kept 
His  sword  even  like  a  dancer,  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius ;  and  *t  was  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended :  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war:  yet  now — no  matter. 

Cleo.  Ah,  stand  by. 

EroM,  The  queen,  my  lord ;  the  queen. 

Iras.  Go  to  him,  madam ;  speak  to  him : 
He  is  unqualitied  with  very  shame. 

Cleo.  Well  then,  sustain  me. — O  ! 

Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise;  .the  queen  ap- 
proaches : 
Her  head's  declined,  and  death  will  seize  her; 

but 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ani.  I  have  offended  reputation : 
A  most  unnoble  swerving ! 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.  O,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt? 
See 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes. 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroyed  in  dishonour. 

Cieo.  O  my  lord,  my  lord. 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails  I     I  little  thought 
You  would  have  followed. 

Ant.  Egyptf  ^hou  knew'st  too  well 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings. 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  afVer.      0*er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st,  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo,  O,  my  pardon ! 

Ant,  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness :  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  played  as  I 

pleased. 
Making  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror ;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  afiection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  O  pardon,  pardon  I 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say :  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost !     Give  me  a  kiss : 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster ; 
Is  he  come  back? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead : — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands : — for- 
tune knows 
We  scorn  her  most,  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

lExeunt. 


Scene  X.- — CiESAR's  Camp,  in  Egypt. 


Enter  Cjesar,  Dolabella,  Thtreus,  and  others. 

CeBs,    Let    him   appear    that's    come    from 
Antony. — 
Know  you  him  ? 

Dol.  Csesar,  't  is  his  schoolmaster : 

An  argument  that  he  is  plucked,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing. 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers. 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Euphronius. 

C€BS.  Approach,  and  speak. 

Eup.  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends 
As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

Cas.  Be  it  so :  declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee, 
and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egypt :  which  not  granted, 
He  lessens  his  requests,  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and 

earth, 
A  private  man,  in  Athens.     This  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might,  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs, 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

Cas.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.     The  queen 
Of  audience  nor  desire  shall  fail,  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all  disgraced  friend. 
Or  take  his  life  there  :  this  if  she  perform. 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

Eup.  Fortune  pursue  thee ! 

CdBS.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[^Exit  Euphronius. 
To  try  thy  eloquence  now 't  is  time :  [To  Thyrsus. 

despatch : 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra :  promise. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires :  add  more 
(From   thine    invention)    offers.     Women  are 

not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong ;  but  want  will  per- 
jure 
The  ne'er-touched  vestal.  Try  thy  cunning,  Thy- 

reus : 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains;   which 

we 
Will  answer  as  a  law. 

Thyr,  Csesar,  I  go. 

Cas.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw ; 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thyr,  Csesar,  I  shall.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT    III. 


ANTONY   AND  CLEOPATRA. 


SCSNE   XI. 


Scene  XI. — Alexandria.   A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmian,  and 

Iras. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarhus  ? 

Eno,  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo.  Is  Antony  or  we  in  fault  for  this  ? 

£710.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  though  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other,  why  should  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nicked  his  captainship ;  at  such  a  point, 
When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being 
The  mer^d  question :  T  was  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Cleo,  Pr'y  thee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  Euphronius. 

Ant.  Is  this  his  answer  ? 

Eup.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen  shall,  then,  have  courtesy,  so 
she 
Will  yield  us  up. 

Eup.  He  says  so. 

Ant,  Let  her  know  it. — 

To  the  boy  Ceesar  send  this  grizzled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord? 

Ant.  To  him  again.  Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him ;  from  which  the  world  should 

note 
Something  particular.     His  coin,  ships,  legions, 
May  be  a  coward's ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'  the  command  of  Caesar.  I  dare  him,  therefore, 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart, 
And  answer  me  (declined),  sword  against  sword, 
Ourselves  alone.     I  '11  write  it :  follow  me. 

[^Exeunt  Antony  and  Euphronius. 

Eno.  Yes,  like  enough  high-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  staged  to  the  show 
Against  a  sworder  1 — I  see  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  sufier  all  alike.     That  he  should  dream, 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Caesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Caesar,  thou  hast  subdued 
His  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant 
Ati,  A  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Cko.  What,  no  more  ceremony? — See,  my 
women  1 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  tbey  stop  their  nose, 
That  kneeled  unto  the  buds. — Admit  him,  sir. 


Eno.  Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square. 

[^AMe, 
The  loyalty  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly  :  yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

Enter  Thy  reus. 

Cleo.  Caesar's  will? 

2'hyr.  Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo.  None  but  friends :  say  boldly. 

Thyr.  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno.  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has ; 
Or  needs  not  us.     If  Caesar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend :  for  us,  you  know 
Whose  he  is  we  are ;  and  that 's  Caesar's. 

Thyr.  So.— 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renowned:  Caesar  entreats 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st, 
Further  than  he  is  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Go  on : — right  royal. 

Thyr.  He  knows  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  feared  him. 

Cleo.  O ! 

Thyr.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore, 
he 
Does  pity  as  constrained  blemishes, 
Not  as  deserved. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right :  mine  honour  was  not  yielded. 
But  conquered  merely. 

Eno.  To  be  sure  of  that,  {^Aude, 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou  'rt  so  leaky 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking ;  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  lExU  Enobauius. 

2'hyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desired  to  give.   It  much  would  please  hint 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon :  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud, 
The  universal  landlord. 

Cleo.  What 's  your  name  ? 

Thyr,  My  name  is  'Thyreus. 

Cleo,  Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this : — In  deputation 
I  kiss  his  conquering  hand:  tell  him  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet,  and  there  to  kneel: 
Tell  him  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt 

Thyr.  'T  is  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it     Give  me  grace  lo  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 
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ACT  in. 


ANTONY  AND    CLEOPATRA. 


8C£NE   XI. 


C/tfo.  Your  Ceesar's  father 

Oft,  when  be  hath  mused  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestowed  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place 
As  it  rained  kisses. 

Re-enter  Antony  and  £nobarbu8. 

ArU,  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders ! — 

What  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

Thyr.  One  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest  man  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obeyed. 

Eno,  You  will  be  whipped. 

Ant.  Approach,  there  : — ^ay,  you  kite ! — Now 
gods  and  devils ! 
Authority  melts ft*ora  me.Of  late,  when  I  cried  <^Ho!" 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry, "  Your  will  ?" — Have  you  no  ears  ? —  I  am 

Enter  Attendants. 

Antony  yet — ^Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 

Eno.  T  is  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp, 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant,  Moon  and  stars ! 

Whip  him. — Were 't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tri- 
butaries 
That  do  acknowledge  Caesar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here,— (what 's  her 

name 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra?) — Whip  him,  fellows, 
Till,  like  a  boy  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.    Take  him  hence. 

Thyr.  Marc  Antony, — 

Ant,  Tug  him  away :  being  whipped. 

Bring  him  again. — ^This  Jack  of  Ceesar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him.^ — 

[^Exeunt  Attendants  with  Thy  reus. 
You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you. — Ha ! 
Have  I  niy  pillow  left  unpressed  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race, 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abused 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ? 

CUo.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant,  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : — 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on  't !)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments ;  make  us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

CUo.  O,  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel  cold  upon 
Dead  Cssar's  trencher:  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey*s :  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
Unregistered  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  picked  out :  for  I  am  sure, 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be, 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Geo.  Wherefore  is  this  ? 


Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 
And  say  "  God  quit  you !"  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts! — O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  horned  herd !  for  I  have  savage  cause ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly  were  like 
A  haltered  neck  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him. — Is  he  whipped? 

Re-enter  Attendants  with  Tuyreus. 

\st  Alien,  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant,  Cried  he,  and  begged  he  pardon? 

let  Atten,  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant,  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him^repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter ;  and  be  thou  sorry 
To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipped  for  following  him:  henceforth 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee  : 
Shake  thou  to  look  on 't. — Get  thee  back  to  Caesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment.     Look  thou  say 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him :  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful ;  harping  on  what  I  am. 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.  He  makes  me  angry : 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  't  is  to  do  it ; 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides. 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  hell.     If  he  mislike 
My  speech  and  what  is  done,  tell  him  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchised  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me :  urge  it  thou. 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes;  begone !  [Exit  Thyrbus. 

Cleo,  Have  you  done  yet? 

Ant,  Alack,  our  terrene  moon 

Is  now  eclipsed ;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony ! 

Cleo,  1  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant,  To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points  ? 

CUo,  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

Ant,  Coldhearted  toward  me  1 

CUo.  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so. 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail 
And  poison  it  in  the  source,  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck :  as  it  determines,  so 
Dissolve  my  life !     The  next  Caesarion  smite  : 
Till  by  degrees  the  memory  of  my  womb, 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  storm. 
Lie  gravelessy  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey  I 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria,  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held ;  our  severed  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,  threatening  most  sealike. 
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Where  halt  thou  been,  my  heart? — Dost  thou 

hear,  lady? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kisi  these  l[ps,  I  will  appear  in  blood ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle: 
There's  hope  in  it  j'et. 

CUo.  That  'i  my  brave  lord ! 

jinl.  I  viill  be  treble-Bine  wed,  hearted,  breathed, 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  aiid  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests  :  but  now  I  '11  lel  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let  'a  have  one  other  gaudy  night :  call  to  me 
Alt  my  sad  captains ;  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cieo.  It  is  my  birthday : 

I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor :  but  since 

my  lord 
Is  Antony  again,  1  will  be  Cleopatra. 


Jot.  We  '11  yet  do  welL 

Cleo.  Coll  all  his  noble  captaina  to  my  lord. 

Ant.  Doso;  wellspeakto them;aDdt»-Digbt 


Thew 
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peep  through  their  acan. — Come  on, 
my  queen : 
There 's  sap  in 't  yeL     The  nest  dme  I  do  fight, 
I  'U  make  death  love  me;  for  I  wiU  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe, 

[£nuRf  Antony,  Cleo?itba,  and  Attendant*. 
Eno.  Nov  be  '11  outstare  the  ligbtning.  Tobe 
furious 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear,  and  in  that  mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  ettridge:  and  I  MeUill 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  hit  heart    When  valour  preys  on  reasoD, 
It  eaU  the  sword  it  fightt  witb.     I  will  Mek 
Some  way  lo  leave  him.  [£»(. 


ANTONY  AND  CtEOPATRA. 


Enough  to  fetch  him  in. — See  it  be  done ; 
And  femst  the  army  :  we  have  itore  to  do  't. 
And  they  have  earned  the  vraite. — Poor  Antony! 
[Exeunl. 


ScKKB  II. — Alexandria.  A  Hoomintke  Palact. 


Ant.  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitiui. 

Em.  No. 

Ant.  Why  ihould  he  not? 

Eno.  He  thinki,  heing  twenty  timeB  of  better 
Fortune, 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant,  To-monow,  loldier. 

By  sea  and  land  I  'II  fight :  or  I  will  live, 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall   make   it  live  again.      Woo't  thoii   iiglit 
Weill 

Eno.  I  'II  atrike,  and  cry  '■  Take  all !" 

Ant.  Well  laid;  come  on.— 

Coll  forth  my  household  servants ;  let 's  to  night 

Enttr  Servants. 
Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  tliy  hand ; 
Tliou  host  been  rightly  honest: — so  hast  thou ; — 


u, — and  thou, — and  thou : — you  have  served 


Aniony  o 
Thou, — and  thou,— 

well. 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows : — 

CUo.  What  means  this? 

Eno.  T  is  one  of  those  odd  (ricks  which  sorrow 
shoots  \_Andt. 

Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. — 

I  wish  I  could  be  made  so  many  men. 
And  all  of  you  clapped  up  together  in 
An  Antony;  that  1  might  do  you  service 
So  goad  as  you  have  done. 

Sere.  The  gods  forbid  ! 

^nf.Well,  my  good  fellows,  waitonmeto^nigbl; 
Scant  not  my  cups ;  and  make  as  much  of  me 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too. 
And  Buffered  my  command. 

Cleo.  What  does  he  mean? 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Anl.  Tend  me  to  night ; 

May  be  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty : 
Haply  you  shall  not  see  me  more;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow :  perchance  to-morrow 
You  "11  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you 
As  one  that  takes  li is  leave.    Mine  honest  friends, 
1  turn  you  not  away  ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death. 
'Tend  me  to-night  two  hours ;  I  ask  no  more ; 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for 't ! 


ACT   IV. 


AIJTONY   AND   CLEOPATRA. 


ItCENES  tir.  AHD  IV. 


Eno,  What  mean  you,  sir, 

To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?  Look,  they  weep ; 
And  I)  an  ass,  am  onion-eyed  :  for  shame, 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

/int.  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Now  the  witch  take  me  if  I  meant  it  thus : 
Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall ! — My  hearty 

friends, 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense  : 
For  I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort ;  did  desire 

you 
To  bum  this  night  with  torches.      Know,  my 

hearts, 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow,  and  wiU  lead  you 
Where  rather  I  *1I  expect  victorious  life 
Tlian  death  and  honour. Let 's  to  supper,— come, — 
And  drown  consideration.  {Exeunt. 


Scene  II L — The  same.     Before  the  Palace, 

Enter  two  Soldiers  to  their  guard. 

lit  Sol.  Brother,  good  night :    to-morrow  is 

the  day. 
2nd  Sol.  It  will  determine  one  way :  fare  you 

well. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 
1st  S(d.  Nothing :  what  news  ? 
2nd  Sol.  Belike  't  is  but  a  rumour :  good  night 

to  you. 
1st  Sol.  Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  two  other  Soldiers. 

2nd  Sol.  Soldiers,  have  careful  watch. 

3rd  Sol.  And  you.      Good  night,  good  night 

{^The  first  two  place  themselves  at  their  posts. 

4M  S<d.  Here  we :  {they  take  their  posts'] — 
and  if  to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

Qrd  SoL  'T  is  a  brave  army,  and  full  of  purpose. 
[^Music  of  hautboys  under  the  stage. 

4th  Sol.  Peace :  what  noise  ? 

1st  SoL  List,  list! 

2nd  Sol.  Hark! 

1st  Sol.  Music  i'  the  air! 

3rd  Sol.  Under  the  earth ! 

4th  Sol.  It  signs  well,  does  it  not? 

3rd  Sol.  No. 

1st  Sol.  Peace,  I  say.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

2nd  Sol.  T  is  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony 
loved, 
Now  leaves  him. 

1st  Sol.         Walk :  let  *s  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do. 

[  They  advance  to  another  post. 


2nd  Sol.  How  now,  masters? 

Sol.  How  now  ? — How  now  ? — Do  you  hear  this  ? 

[^Several  speaking  together, 
1st  Sol.  Ay :  is 't  not  strange  ? 
3rd  Sol.  Do  you  hear,  masters ;  do  you  bear? 
1st  Sol.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have 

quarter : 
Let 's  see  how 't  will  give  off. 
Sol.     [Several    speakingl.      Content.       "T  is 

strange !  lExetint. 


Scene  IV. — The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  Chabmian  and 

others  attending. 

Ant.  Eros !  mine  armour,  Eros. 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant»    No,    my  chuck. — Eros,    come:    mine 
armour,  Eros. 

Enter  Ehos,  with  armour. 

Come,  my  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on  : 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her. — Come. 

CUo.  Nay,  I  '11  help  too. 

What's  this  for? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart.— False,  false :  this, 
this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la,  I  '11  help :  thus  it  must  be. 

Ant.  Well,  well : 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good  fel- 
low? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well ! 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely : 

He  that  unbuckles  this  till  we  do  please 
To  doff  't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros,  and  my  queen 's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this  than  thou :  despatch. — O  love. 
That  thou  couldst  see  my  wan  to-day,    and 

knew'st 
Tlie  royal  occupation,  thou  shouldst  see 

Enter  an  Officer,  armed. 

A  workman  in 't ! — Good-morrow  to  thee :  wel- 
come. 
Tliou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge : 
To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  't  with  delight. 

1st  Offi.  A  thousand,  sir, 

Early  though  it  be,  have  on  their  rivetted  trim. 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

[Shout.     Trumpets.     Ftourisk. 
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ACT    IV. 


AKTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


SCENES  V.  AND  YI. 


Enter  other  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

2nd  Offi.  The  morn  is  fair. — Good-morrow, 
general. 

AU,  Good-morrow,  general. 

Ant.  'T  is  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so  :  come,  give  me  that :  this  way :  well  said. 
Fare   th6e  well,   dame :    whatever  becomes  of 

me: 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss  ^Kiues  her']  :  rebukable 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were  to  stand 
On   more   mechanic    compliment :    I  '11  leave 

thee 
Now  like  a  man  oi  steel. — You  that  will  fight, 
Follow  me  close  :  I  '11  bring  you  to 't. — Adieu. 
[Exeunt  Antony,  Eros,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber  ? 

Cleo.  Lead  me. 

He  gcies  forth  gallantly.    That  he  and  Ccesar 

might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
Then  Antony — but  now  1 — Well,  on.     [Exeunt. 


Scene  V.— Antony's  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpefe  sound.     Enter  Antony  and  Eros  ;  a 
Soldier  meeting  them. 

Sol.  The  gods   make   this  a   happy  day  to 
Antony ! 

Ant.  'Would  thou  and  those   thy  scars  had 
once  prevailed 
To  make  me  fight  at  land ! 

SoL  Hadst  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
Followed  thy  heels. 

Ant,  Who  *s  gone  this  morning? 

Sol.  Who? 

One  ever  near  thee.    Call  for  Enobarbus : 
He  shall  not  hear  thee ;  or  from  Caesar's  camp 
Say,  "  I  am  none  of  thine." 

Ant.  What  sayst  thou? 

Sol.  Sir,  he  is  with  Csesar. 

Eroi.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure  he  has  not 
with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Sol.  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after :  do  it : 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee.     Write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus  and  greetings: 
Say  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — O,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupted  honest  men. — Despatch. — Enobarbus ! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  VL — Casar's  Camp  i^or^  Alexandria. 

Flourish.     Enter  Casar,  uith  Agrippa, 
Enobarbus,  and  others. 

Cas^  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight. 
Our  will  is  Antony  be  took  alive : 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr.  Csesar,  J  shall.        [Exit  Agrippa. 

CiBS.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nooked 

world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Antony  is  come  into  the  field. 

CiBS.  Go,  charge  Agrippa 
Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van, 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.       [Exeunt  Caesar  and  his  Train. 

Eno.  Alexas  did  revolt,  and  went  to  Jewry 
On  afiairs  of  Antony ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Cssar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony  :  for  this  pains 
Caesar  hath  hanged  him.      Canidius  and  the 

rest 
That  fell  away  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.     I  have  done  ill : 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  Cassar's. 

Sol.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus.     The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard ;  and  at  tliy  tent  is  now, 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  I  give  it  you. 

Sol.  Mock  not,  Enobarbus : 

I  tell  you  true.     Best  that  you  safed  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host :  I  must  attend  mine  office. 
Or  would  have  done 't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  [Exit  Soldier. 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth. 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.     O  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  wouldst  thou  have 

paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold !     This  blows  my 

heart : 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought :  but  thought  will  do 't, 

I  feel. 
I  fight  against  thee ! — No :  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch  wherein   to  die:    the   foul'st  best 

fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [Exit. 
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ACT    IV. 


ANTONY  AND   CLEOPATRA. 


SCENES  VII.  VIII.  AND  IX. 


Scene  VII. — Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps. 

Alarum.  Drums  and  Trumpets.    Enter  Aorippa 

and  others. 
Agr.  Retire :  we  have  engaged  ourselves  too  far. 
Cssar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  [Exeunt. 

Alarum.   Enter  Avtouy,  and  Scarus,  wounded. 

Scar.  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed  I 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

Ant.  Thou  bleed'st  apace. 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T ; 
But  now  't  is  made  an  H. 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar. We  *11  beat  'em  into  bench-holes :  I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  scotches  more. 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir;  and  our  advantage 
serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs, 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind : 
'T  is  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  sprightly  comfort,  and  tenfold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I  '11  halt  after.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  VIIL — Under  the  JVaUs  o/ Alexandria. 


Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lords  ! 

O  infinite  virtue !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  uncaught? 

Ant.  My  nightingale. 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.     Wh|^  gurl, 

though  grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown; 
Yet  have  we  a  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves, 
And  can  get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.  Behold  this 

man; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favouring  hand  :<^ 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior. — He  hath  fought  to-day 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroyed  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  I  '11  give  thee,  friend. 

An  armour  all  of  gold :  it  was  a  king's. 

Ant,  He  has  deserved  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march ; 
Bear  our  hacked  targets  like  the  men  that  owe 

them. 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together, 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate, 
[Which  promises  royal  peril. — ^Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear ; 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines ; 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds 

together. 
Applauding  our  approach  I  [^Exeunt. 


Alarum.  Enter  Asros\f  marching;  Scarvs^ and 

Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp.  Run  one 
before, 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  guests. — To- 
morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we  '11  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escaped.     I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you,  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  served  the  cause,  but  as 't  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine :  you  have  shewn  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends. 
Tell  them  your  feats;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and 

kiss 
The  honoured  gashes  whole. — Give  me  thy  hand : 

[To  SCARUS. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 

To  this  great  fairy  I  '11  commend  thy  acts ; 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — O  thou  day  o'  the 

world ! 
Chain  mine  armed  neck:  leap  thou,  attire  and  all, 


Scene  IX. — Cesar's  Camp. 

Sentinels  on  their  posts.    Enter  Enobarbus. 

1st  Sol.  If  we  be  not  relieved  within  this  hour, 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard.  The  night 
Is  shiny,  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i'  the  morn. 

2nd  Sol.  This  last  day  was  a  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eno.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night, — 

Zrd  SoL  What  man  is  thisf 

2nd  Sol.  Stand  close,  and  list  him. 

Eno.  Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon, 
When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent ! — 

1  st  Sol.  Enobarbus  ! 

Srd  Sol.  Peace  :  hark  further, 

Eno.  O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me. 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me !  throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fauk ; 
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Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  vill  break  to  powder, 
And  finish  dl  foul  thoughtt. — O  Antony ! 
Nobler  than  tnjr  revolt  ia  infamoui, 
Fot^ive  me  in  thine  own  particular; 
But  let  the  world  ranlc  me  in  register 
A  maiter-Ieaver  and  a  fugitive. — 
O  Anton;  !  O  Antony  !  [Die*. 

2nii  Sd.  Let'a  apeak  to  him. 


I  it  SoL  Let  '■  hear  him ;  for  the  things  he  apeaki 
nay  concern  CKsar. 

3rd  Sol.  Let '«  do  *o.     But  he  ileepa. 

Ill  SoL  Swoons  rather ;  for  to  bad  a  prayer  at 
lis  was  never  yet  for  deep. 

2ud  Sol.  Go  we  to  him. 

3rdSo(.  Awake,  su-,  awake;  tpeak  to  us. 

2nd  Sol,  Hear  you,  sir  I 


Itl  SoL  The  hud  of  death  hath  taught  him.— 

Hark  t  the  drums       [ZTrunw  afar  <^. 

Demurely  wake  the  sleepers. — Let  us  bear  him 

To  the  court  of  guard :  he  is  of  note.     Our  hour 

Is  fully  out 

3rd  Sol.  Come  on,  then ;  he  may  recover  yel. 

[  Eaeual  teith  the  bodj/. 


Scene  X. — Between  the  tao  Campt. 
Enter  Adtohi  andSc\tiat,aiith  FoTceimarcMiig. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  hy  sea : 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Sear.  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would  they  'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  in  the  air : 
We  'd  fight  there  too.     But  (his  it  is  :  our  foot. 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city, 
Shall  stay  with  u(.     Order  for  sea  is  given : 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven. — Further  on ; 


Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover, 
And  look  on  their  endeavour.  [£x«»i(. 

Enter  Cxiab  and  kit  Farcet,  marching. 

Cat,  But  being  charged,  we  will  be  still  hy  land ; 

Which,  as  I  take  't,  we  shall:  for  his  best  force 

Is  forth  to  man  his  galUei. — To  the  vales. 

And  hold  our  best  advantage.  [Exeunt. 


Re-enter  Amtoht  ai 


Ant.  Yet  they 're  not  joined.     Where  yond' 
pine  does  stand 
I  shall  discover  all :  I  'U  bring  thee  word 
Straight  how  't  is  like  to  go.  [£zif. 

Scar.  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  soils  Iheir  neits:  the  augnrers 
Say  ihey  know  not,— they  cannot  tell  ;~lDok  grimly, 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
](  valiant  and  dejected ;  and,  by  starts, 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear 
Of  what  he  has  and  ha>  not 


ACT   IV. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


8CENBS  XI.  AMD  XIL 


Alarum  afar  off ,  as  at  a  sea-fight. 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Ant.  All  is  lost ! 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me : 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — Triple-turned  whore  I 

't  is  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice  :  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  war  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fly  : 
For  when  I  am  revenged  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all. — Bid  them  all  fly ;  be  gone  I 

[Exit  SCARUS. 

O  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more  1 

Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 

Do  we  shake  hands. — All  come  to  this? — ^The 

hearts 
That  spanielled  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Caesar :  and  this  pine  is  barked. 
That  overtopped  them  all.     Betrayed  I  am : 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm, — 
Whose  eye  becked  forth  my  wars,  and  called 

them  home ; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end, — 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose. 
Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros,  Eros! 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell :  avaunt ! 
Cleo,  Why  is  my  lord  enraged  against  his 

love? 
Ant,  Vanish ;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.     Let  him  take 

thee. 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex :  most  monster-like,  be  shewn 
For  poor*8t  diminutives,  to  dolts  ;  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.         [Exit  Cleopatra. 

T  is  well  thou  'rt  gone. 
If  it  be  well  to  live  :  but  better  't  were 
Thou  fell'st  into  my  fury ;  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho  ! — 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me :  teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage  : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon ; 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasped  the  heaviest 

club. 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.    The  witch  shall  die : 
To  the  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I 

fall 
Under  this  plot :  she  dies  for  *t — Eros,  ho !  [Exit, 
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Sc BN B  XL — Alexandria.   A  Boom  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 
Mardian. 

Cleo,  Help  me,  my  women !  O,  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield :  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  embossed. 

Char,  To  the  monument : 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are 

dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting. 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Cleo,  To  the  monument. — 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself: 
Say  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  "  Antony :" 
And  word  it,  pr'y  thee,  piteously.     Hence, 
Mardian ;  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  XII. —  The  same.     Another  Boom, 

Enter  Antony  and  Eros. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me  ? 

Eros.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant.  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragonish ; 
A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion, 
A  towered  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon 't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air : — thou  hast  seen 

these  signs? 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant,  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a 
thought 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros,  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body  :  here  I  am  Antony ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen 
(Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had  mine ; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annexed  unto 't 
A  million  more,  now  lost) — she,  Eros,  has 
Packed  cards  with  Csesar,and  false  played  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros :  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  our8elves.-^0,  thy  vile  lady! 

Enter  Mardian. 

She  hath  robbed  me  of  my  sword. 
Mar.  No,  Antony; 

I    My  mistress  loved  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
I    With  thine  entirely. 
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SCENB   Zll. 


Ant,  Hence,  saucy  eunuch ;  peace  : 

She  hath  betrayed  mej  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar,  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once ; 
And  that  she  hat  discharged:  what  thou  wouldst  do 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand.     The  last  she  spake 
Was,  '*  Antony !  most  noble  Antony !" 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips :  she  rendered  life, 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  Dead,  then? 

Mar,  Dead. 

Ant,  Eros,  unarm :  the  long  day's  task  is  done, 
And  we  must  sleep. — ^That  thou  depart'st  hence 

safe 
Does  pay  thy  labour  richly :  go. — \_Exit  M ardian. 

Off,  pluck  off  !— 
The  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.    O  cleave,  my  sides ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent ; 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier :  bruised  pieces,  go ; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  awhile. — 

[^Exit  Eros. 
I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture.     Since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down  and  stray  no  further :  now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength :  seal  then,  and  all  is  done. — 
Eros ! — I  come,  my  queen : — Eros ! — Stay  for  me : 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers  we'll  hand  in  hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze : 
Dido  and  her  ^neas  shall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Re-enter  Eros. 

Eroa,  What  would  my  lord  ? 

Ant,  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

I  have  lived  in  such  dishonour  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.  I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quartered  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's 

back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself,  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman :  less  noble  mind 
Than  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Caesar  tells, 
'*  I  am  conqueror  of  myself."  Thou  artswom,  Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  should  come  (which  now 
Is  come  indeed),  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of  disgrace 
And  horror,  that,  on  my  command,  thou  then 
Wouldst  kill  me : — do 't ;  the  time  is  come : 
Thou  strik'st  not  me;  'tis  Csesar  thou  defeat'st. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Ero9.  The  gods  withhold  me ! 

Shall  I  do  that  which  all  the  Parthian  darts. 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  uot  ? 


Ant,  Eros, 

Wouldst  thou  be  windowed  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus,  with  pleached  arms,  bending 

down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame ;  whilst  the  wheeled  seat 
Of  fortunate  Csesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  bfweness  that  ensued? 

Eroi,  I  would  not  see  't 

Ant,  Come,  then;  for  with  a  wound  I  must  be 
cured. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Erot,  O,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Ant,  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  thou 
not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?    Do  it  at  once  ; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurposed.     Draw,  and  come. 

Ero9.  Turn  from  me,  then,  that  noble  coun- 
tenance. 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ant,  ho  thee.  [Turning  from  him. 

Eroe,  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

EroM.  My  dear  master. 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor,  let  me  say. 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 

Ant.  T  is  said,  man ; — and  farewell. 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.  Shall  I  strike  now  ? 

Ant.  Now,  Eros. 

Ero$,  Why,  there  then! —  [FaUaonhieiword, 
Thus  do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [2)te«. 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself! 

Thou  teachestme,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  couldst  not.    My  queen  and  Eros 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  but  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into  't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come,  then ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar ;  to  do  thus 
I  learned  of  thee  [Faliion  huiword.y^Kow\  not 

yet  dead?  not  dead? — 
The  guard  I — ^ho ! — O,  despatch  me ! 

Enter  Dercetas  and  Guard. 

let  Guard.  What 's  the  noise? 
Ant.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends :  O,  make 
an  end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2nd  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 

1st  Guard,  And  time  is  at  his  period. 
AIL  Alas,  and  woe! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me  strike  me  dead. 
1st  Guard.  Not  I. 
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2nd  Guard.  Nor  I, 

3rd  Guard.  Nor  any  one.         {^Extunt  GuarA, 

Der.TliydealliaiidforlunesbidtliyfollavfcrBfly. 

This  Bword  but  shewn  U>  Ciesar,  with  this  tidings, 

Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

EnUr  DioHEDcs. 
Dio.  Where's  Antony? 
Der.     There,  Diomed,  there. 
Dio.  Lives  he?  wilt  thou  not  answer,  man? 
[  Exit  Dehcetab. 


Ant.  Artthouthere.DioinedlDrBwthysward, 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  Tor  death. 

Dio.  Most  absolute  lord, 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 
Ml.  When  did  she  send  thee! 
Dio.  Now,  my  lord. 
Ant.   Where  ii  she? 

Dio.  Locked  in  her  monument.     She  hod  a 
prophesying  fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass :  foe  when  ihe  tkw 


(Which  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  disposed  with  Caesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purged,  she  sent  you  word  she  was 

Bnt,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclum  the  truth ;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

jIhI.  Too  late,  good  Diomed. — Call  my  guard, 

1  pr'y  thee. 
Dio.  What,  hoi  the  emperor's  guard!    The 
guard !  what,  ho  1 
Come :  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  lonte  t^tk»  Guard. 
Ant.  Bear  me  good  friends,  where  Cleopatnl 

T  ia  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 


:e  we,  sir,  you  may  nnt 


Ut  Guard.  Woe,  woi 
live  to  wear 
All  your  true  foUowers  out. 
AU.  Most  heavy  day  ! 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my   fellows,  do  not  plewe 
aharp  fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows ;  bid  that  weleoroe 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up  : 
I  have  led  you  oft :  carry  me  now,  good  fHenda, 
And  have  my  thanki  for  all. 

[BxtmU,  btarhtg  Aktoht. 

ScENt  XIII.— rif  lame.    A  MoHwmtnt. 
Enter  above,  Cleofavba,  Charmian,  and  Iha*. 
Cko.  O  Chaimian,  t  will  never  go  from  hence. 


ACT  lY. 


ANTONY   AND   CLEOPATRA. 


8CENB    Xlir. 


Char*  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

CUo,  No,  I  will  not: 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome ; 
But  comforts  we  despise:  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  Diomisdes. 

As  that  which  makes  it. — How  now ;  is  he  dead? 

Dio,  His  death  's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o*  the  other  side  your  monument ; 
His  guard  have  brought  him  hither. 

Enter  Antony,  borne  by  the  Guard. 

Cleo.  O  sun, 

Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in !  darkling 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o*  the  wovld  ! — O  Antony ! 
Antony,  Antony ! — Charmian,  help ;  help,  Iras ; 
Help,  friends  below :  let 's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant,  Peace : 

Not  Caesar *8  valour  hath  overthrown  Antony ; 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 

Cieo»  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony :  but  woe  'tis  so! 

Anl,  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying:  only 
I  here  imp6rtime  death  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. 

Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon) ;  I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken.     Not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortuned  Caesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooched  with  me :  ifknife,drugs, serpents, have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe : 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demurring  upon  me.-But  come,  come,  Antony  :- 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up : — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant,  O  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.  Here 's  sport  indeed  !-~How  heavy  weighs 
my  lord ! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness : 
That  makes  the  weighU— Had  I  great  Juno's  power, 
The  strong-winged  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up, 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.    Yet  come  a  little : — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools : — O,  come,  come,  come; 

[2'Afy  draw  Antony  up. 
And  welcome,  welcome !  die  where  thou  hast  lived : 
Quicken  with  kissing :  hud  my  lips  that  power, 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 
All.  A  heavy  sight ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying : 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provoked  by  my  offence. 


Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen : 

Of  Csesar  seek  yoiu*  honour  with  your  safety. — O I 

Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant,  Gentle,  hear  me : 

None  about  Caesar  trust  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution  and  my  hands  I  '11  trust : 
None  about  Caesar. 

Ant,  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at :  but  please  your  thoughts 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes, 
Wherein  I  lived  the  greatest  prince  o' the  world, 
The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die. 
Nor  cowardly  ;  put  off  my  helmet 
To  my  countryman : — a  Roman,  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquished.    Now  my  spirit  is  going ! 
I  can  no  more.  [Dies. 

Cleo,  Noblest  of  men,  woo't  die? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  sty  ? — O  see,  my  women. 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt ! — My  lord  1 — 
O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war ; 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen :  young  boys  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men :  the  odds  is  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon!  [She faints. 

Char.  O,  quietness,  lady  ! 

Iras.  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char.  Lady ! 

Iras.  Madam ! 

Char.  O  madam,  madam,  madam  I 

Iras,    Royal  Egypt !     Empress ! 

Char,  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

Cleo,  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman !  and  com- 
manded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks. 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods, 
To  tell  them  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.  All 's  but  naught: 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that 's  mad :  then  is  it  sin 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death, 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? — How  do  you,  women  ? 
What,  what?   good  cheer!      Why,  how  now, 

Ciiarmian  ? 
My  noble  girls ! — Ah,  women,  women !  look, 
Our  lamp  is  spent;  it's  out. — Good  sirs,  take 
heart. —  [  To  the  Guard  below. 

We  '11  bury  him :  and  then,  what 's  brave,  what 's 

noble, 
Let 's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.    Come,  away : 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women  !  come :  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution  and  the  briefest  end. 
[Exeunt;  those  above  bearing  off  AsTOV't^s  body. 
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Scene  I. — Cxsar'i  Camp  brfote  AtexaniJria. 

Eater  Cssab,  Aorifpa,  Dolabella,  Mecxnas, 
Gallui,  Pkoculeius,  and  otktri. 

Cai.  Go  to  him,  Dolabella ;  bid  him  yield : 
Being  ■□  frustrate,  tell  him  lie  mocki  ui  by 
The  pausei  that  he  makei. 

Dol.  Ceesar,  I  shall.    lEiil  Dolabella. 

Enltr  Dercetas,  ailh  tkt  iword  of  Antoni. 

Cat.  Wherefore  ii  that?  and  what  ait  tliou 
that  dar*>t 
Appear  thus  to  us! 

Der.  I  am  called  Dercetas ; 

Marc  Antonf  I  served,  who  beat  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  served ;  whilst  he  stood  up  and  spoke 
He  was  my  master,  and  I  wore  my  life 
To  spend  upon  his  hater*.     If  tliou  please 
To  take  me  to  ther,  as  I  was  to  him 
I  'II  be  to  Ciesar :  if  ihou  pleaaest  not, 
I  yield  tliee  up  my  life. 

Cm.  What  is  t  thou  sayst  T 

Der.  I  say,  O  Ctesar,  Aniony  is  dead. 

Ccf.  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should 

A  greater  crack ;  the  round  world 

Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets. 

And  cidiens  to  their  dens.  The  death  of  Antony 

Is  not  a  single  doom:  in  the  name  lay 

A  moiety  of  tlie  world. 

Der,   He  is  dead,  Cesar ; 
Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice, 
Nor  by  a  hir^d  knife :  but  that  self  hand 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  Ihe  acts  it  did. 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  tend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart. — This  is  liis  sword ; 


I  roblx'd  his  wound  of  it :  behold  it  stained 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

Ctei.  Look  you  sad,  friends  ? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Jgr.  And  strange  il  a 

That  nature  must  compel  iia  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Afrc.  His  tainu  and  honours 

Waged  equal  with  him 

Agr.  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity :  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  will  make  lu  men. — Casar  is  touched. 

Mtc.  Wlien  such  a  spacious  mirror 'taet  before 

He  needs  must  see  himself. 
Cm:  O  Antony, 

I  have  followed  thee  to  this  ! — But  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies ;   1  must  perforce 
Have  shewn  lo  thee  such  a  declining  day. 
Or  look  on  thine ;  we  could  not  stall  togetlier 
In  the  whole  world :  but  yet  let  me  lament, 
Wiih  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts. 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war. 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle, — thai  our  stats 
Unreconcileahle,  should  divide 
Our  equalneas  to  this. — Hear  me,  good  friends. — 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeler  season : 

£nfer  a  Messenger. 
The  business  of  this  man  look*  out  of  him ; 
We  'II  hear  him  what  he  says. — Whence  are  you '. 
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Men.  A  poor  Egyptian  yet     The  queen  my 
mistress, 
Confined  in  all  she  has  (her  monument), 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction : 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  she 's  forced  to. 

C<g9.  Bid  her  have  good  heart : 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours, 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her :  for  Cssar  cannot  live 
To  be  ungentle. 

MesM.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee !  [^Exit, 

CiB9,  Come  hither,  Proculeius :  go,  and  say 
We  purpose  her  no  shame:  give  her  what  comforts 
The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require ; 
Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us :  for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph.     Go ; 
And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she  says. 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Pro,  Caesar,  I  shall.   [£jn7  Proculeius. 

Ctfj.Gallus,  %o  you  along. — Where 's  Dolabella, 
To  second  Proculeius?  [Exit  Gallus. 

CiBs,  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he's  employed:  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Go  with  me  to  my  tent :  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war ; 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  all  my  writings.     Go  with  me,  and  see 
What  L  can  shew  in  this.  {^Exeunt, 


Scene  IL — Alexandria.  A  Room  in  the  Monument, 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo,  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life.     'T  is  paltry  to  be  Csesar : 
Not  being  fortune,  he 's  but  fortune's  knave; 
A  minister  of  her  will.     And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's. 

Enter,  to  the  ^ates  of  the  Monument,  Proculeius, 
Gallus,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro.  Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  Queen  of 
Egypt; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo,  [within],  Wiiat 's  thy  name? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  [withni],  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you :  but 


I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceived. 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquered  Egypt  for  my  son, 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro,  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand;  fear  nothing : 
Make  your  full  reverence  freely  to  my  lord, 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need.     Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency :  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneeled  to. 

Cleo,  [within].  Pray  you  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience,  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'  the  face. 

Pro.  This  I  '11  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for  I  know  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caused  it. 

Gal.  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surprised. — 
[Proculeius  and  two  of  the  Guard  enter  the 

Monument  hy  a  ladder  placed  against  a  win- 
dow, and  come  behind  Cleofatra.     Others 

unbar  and  open  the  gates. 
Guard  her  till  Caesar  come.  [Exit  Gallus. 

Iras.  Royal  queen ! 

Char.  O  Cleopatra,  thou  art  taken,  queen ! 

Cleo,  Quick,  quick,  good  hands  I 

[Draws  a  dagger. 

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold !  [Disarms  her. 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Relieved,  but  not  betrayed. 

Cleo.  What,  of  death  too, 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro.  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself :  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo.  Where  art  thou,  death  ? 

Come  hither,  come !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars ! 

Pro.  O,  temperance,  lady  ! 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat ;  I  '11  not  drink,  sir : 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
I  '11  not  sleep  neither :  this  mortal  house  I  *ll  ruin. 
Do  Caesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinioned  at  your  master's  court. 
Nor  once  be  ch&stised  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
And  shew  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome  ?    Rather  a  ditch  in  £gypt 
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Be  gentle  grave  to  me :  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  ahhorring:  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramid6s  my  gibbet, 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 
Pro.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  Csesar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

DoL  Proculeius, 

Wliat  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knows, 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee  :  as  for  the  queen, 
I  '11  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her.— - 
To  Caesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please, 
If  you  '11  employ  me  to  him.       [To  Cleopatra. 

Cleo,  Say,  I  would  die. 

\^Exeunt  Proculeius  and  Soldiers. 

DoL  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of 
me? 

Cleo,  I  cannot  tell. 

DoL  Assuredly  you  know  me. 

Cleo,  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard  or 
known. 
You  laugh  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams : 
Is 't  not  your  trick  ? 

DoL  I  understand  not,  madam. 

CUo,  I  dreamed  there  was  an  emperor  An- 
tony: — 

O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 

But  such  another  man ! 

DoL  If  it  might  please  you, — 

Cleo,  His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein 
stuck 
A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and 

lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 

Dol.  Most  sovereign  creature, — 

Cleo,  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  reared  arm 
Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tun^d  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 
He  was  a  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty, 
lliere  was  no  winter  in 't ;  an  autumn  't  was, 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping :  his  delights 
Were  dolphin-like ;  they  shewed  his  back  above 
The  element  they  lived  iu  :  in  his  livery 
Walked    crowns   and    crownets;    realms    and 

islands  were 
As  plates  dropped  from  his  pocket. 

DoL  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo*  Think  you  there  was  or  might  be  such 
a  man 
As  this  I  dreamed  of? 

Dol.  Gentle  madam,  no. 


Cleo,  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods ! 
But  if  there  be  or  ever  were  one  such, 
It 's  past  the  size  of  dreaming.  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy :  yet  to  imagine 
An  Antony  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
Condemning  shadows  quite. 
^   DoL  Hear  me,  good  madam : 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight.    'Would  I  might 

never 
Overtake  pursued  success  but  I  do  feel, 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you  what  Caesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 

DoL  I  am  loth  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you 
knew. 

CUo,  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 

DoL  Though  he  be  honourable,^ 

Cleo.  He  '11  lead  me,  then,  in  triumph  ? 

Dol,  Madam,  he  will :  I  know  it. 

Within,  Make  way  there : — Caesar! 

Enter  Casar,  Gallus,  Proculeius,  Mecakas, 
Seleucus,  and  Attendants. 

Cas,  Which  is  the  Queen  of  Egypt? 

DoL  It  is  the  emperor,  madam. 

[Cleopatra  kneeU. 

Cat,  Arise ;  you  shall  not  kneeL — 
I  pray  you,  rise  :  rise,  Egypt 

Cleo,  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus :  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

Cat,  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo,  Sole  sir  o'  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear :  but  do  confess  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties  which  before 
Have  often  shamed  our  sex. 

m 

Cat,  Cleopatra,  know 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce. 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents 
(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle),  you  shaD 

find 
A  benefit  in  this  change  :  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  yoiur  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I  '11  guard  them  from 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I  *11  take  my  leave. 
Cleo,  And  may  through  all  the  world:  'tis 

yours ;  and  we, 
Your  'scutcheons  and  your  signs  of  conquest, 

shaU 
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Hang  in  what  place  you  please.  Here,  my  good 
lord: — 

Ctfj.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 

Cleo,  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and 
jewels, 
I  am  possessed  of :  't  is  exactly  valued ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted.^Where  's  Seleucus  ? 

SeL  Here,  madam. 

CUo.  Tliis  is  my  treasurer :  let  him  speak,  my 
lord, 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserved 
To  myself  nothing. — Speak  the  truth,  Seleucus. 

Sel.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seel  my  lips  than,  to  my  peril, 
Speak  that  which  is  not 

CUo.  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 

Sel.  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made 
known. 

Cat.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra :  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Csesar !  O,  behold 

How  pomp  is  followed ! — mine  will  now  be  yours : 
And,  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be 

mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild : — O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that 's  hired ! — What,  go*st  thou  back? 

thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee :  but  I  '11  catch  thine  eyes, 
Though  they  had  wings  I  Slave,  soulless  villain, 

dog! 
O  rarely  base !     ' 

Cas.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleo.  O  Csesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this. 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me. 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy !     Say,  good  Csesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modem  friends  withal ;  and  say. 
Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation  ;  must  I  be  unfolded 
With  one  that  I  have  bred  ?  The  gods !  it  smites 

me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have. — Pr'y  thee,  go  hence ; 

[7b  Seleucus. 
Or  I  shall  shew  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance : — wert  thou  a 

man. 
Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me. 

Cat.  Forbear,  Seleucus.        ^Exit  Seleucus. 

Cleo.  Be  it  known  that  we,  the  greatest,  are 
mis-thought 
For  things  that  others  do ;  and  when  we  fall. 


We  answer  others'  merits  in  our  name : 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

Cat.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserved,  nor  what  acknow- 
ledged. 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest:  still  be  it  yours. 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure :  and  believe 
Caesar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  merchants  sold.     Therefore  be 

cheered ; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons ;  no,  dear 

queen ; 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you  as 
Yoiurself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed  and  sleep : 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you. 
That  we  remain  your  friend  :  and  so  adieu. 

Cleo.  My  master  and  my  lord ! 

Cat.  N  ot  so :  adieu.  ^Exeunt  CjESAKand  Train . 

Cleo.  He  words  me,  girls;  he  words  me,  that 
I  should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself:  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 

[  Whitpert  Charmian. 

Irat.  Finish,  good  lady :  the  bright  day  is  done. 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleo.  Hie  thee  again  : 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided. 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char.  Madam,  I  will. 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 

Dol.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Behold,  sir.  [Exit  Charmian. 

CUo.  Dolabella? 

Dol.  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  com- 
mand. 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this :  Csesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey,  and  within  three  days 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before. 
Make  your  best  use  of  this :  I  have  performed 
Your  pleasure  and  my  promise. 

CUo.  Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol,  I  your  servant. 

Adieu,  good  queen  :  I  must  attend  on  Caesar. 

CUo,  Farewell,  and  thanks.  [Exit  Dolabella. 
Now,  Iras,  what  think'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shewn 
In  Rx>me,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  slaves, 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view :  in  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded. 
And  forced  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Irat.  The  gods  forbid ! 

CUo,  Nay,  'tis  most  certain,  Iras :  saucy lictors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets,  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune :  the  quick  comedians 
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Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels :  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
r  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

/r(M.  O  the  good  gods. ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Irai,  I  '11  never  see  it;  for  I  am  sure  my  nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleo.  Why,  that's  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd  intents. — Now  Charmian  ? 

Enter  Charmian. 

Shew  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen :  go  fetch 
My  best  attires :  I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Marc  Antony. — Sirrah  Iras,  go. — 
Now,  noble  Charmian,  we  '11  despatch  indeed : 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I  '11  give 

thee  leave 
To  play  tili  doomsday. — Bring  our  crown  and  all. 

\_Exit  Iras. — A  noise  within. 
Wherefore 's  this  noise  ? 

Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 

Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow 
That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence : 
He  brings  you  figs. 

Cieo,  Let  him  come  in.  [£xt/ Guard]. — How 
poor  an  instrument 
May  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution 's  placed,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me.     Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant :  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Re-enter  Guard,  with  a  Clown  bringing  a  basket. 

Guard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo,  Avoid,  and  leave  him. —   {^Exit  Guard. 
Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there. 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown.  Truly  I  have  him :  but  I  would  not  be 
the  party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him, 
for  his  biting  is  immortal :  those  that  do  die  of 
it,  do  seldom  or  never  recover. 

Cleo.  Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died 
on't? 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I 
heard  of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday : 
a  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to 
lie,  aa  a  woman  should  not  do  but  in  the  way  of 
honesty :  how  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it,  what 
pain  she  felt; — truly  she  makes  a  very  good 
report  o'  the  worm :  but  he  that  will  believe  all 
that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by  half  that 
they  do.  But  this  is  most  fallible, — the  worm's 
an  odd  worm. 


Cleo.  Get  thee  hence :  farewell. 

Clown.  I  wish  you  all  joy  o'  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.      [Clown  sets  down  the  basket. 

Clown.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that 
the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay :  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted 
but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people :  for  indeed 
there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care :  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good:  give  it  nothing,  I  pray 
you ;  for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me? 

Clown.  You  must  not  think  I  am  to  simple 
but  I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a 
woman.  I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the 
gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not :  but  truly  these 
same  whoreson  devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in 
their  women ;  for  in  every  ten  that  they  make, 
the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone :  farewell. 

Clown.  Yes,  forsooth.  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
worm.  [JSjft/. 

Re-enter  Iras,  with  a  robe,  crown,  ^c, 

Cleo,  Give  me  my  robe  ;  put  on  my  crown.  I 
have 
Immortal  longings  in  me :  now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip. — 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick. — Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call :  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act :  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Cssar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after-wrath. — Husband,  I  come : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  fire  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — So ;  have  you  done  ? 
Come,  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian : — Iras,  long  farewell. 
[Kisses  them.     Iras  falls  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspick  in  my  lips?    Dost  fall? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts  and  is  desired.   Dost  thou  lie  still? 
If  thus  thou  vanbhest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char,  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain :  that  I 
may  say. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep ! 

CUo.  This  proves  me  base : 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony,' 
He  '11  make  demand  of  her ;  and  spend  that  kiss 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.— Come,  thou  mortal 
wretch, 
£7*0  the  asp,  which  she  applies  to  her  breasi. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinstcate 
Of  life  at  once  untie :  poor  Yenomous  fool, 
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ANTONY   AND   CLEOPATRA. 


Be  angrf,  and  deapatcb.  OeouMst  thou  apeak! 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Cssar  "  bs« 
(Jnpolicied !" 

Char.  O  eaxtern  ilnr! 


Cho.  Pence,  peace ! 

Dost  thou  not  nee  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  nicks  the  nurie  asleep? 

CUar.  0  break!  O  breaL! 


C/«o.ABiweetaibalm,as*oftuair,ai  gentle, — 

0  Antony ! — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too : — 

[Applying  anolhtr  atp  io  her  arm. 
What  should  I  stay—   IFatU  on  a  bed,  and  diet. 
Char.  In  this  wild  world?— So,  fare  tbee  welt.— 
Now  boBit  thee,  death !  in  thy  posseasioa  lies 
A  lass  unparalleled. — Downy  window!,  dose; 
And  golden  Phcebui  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal! — Your  crown  'i  awry : 

1  'U  mend  it,  and  then  play. 

Enler  fki  Guard,  ruthiag  in. 
.  \tl  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 
Char.  Speak  softly  ;  wake  hei  not 
Ut  Quard.  Csear  bath  sent— 


Char.  Too  tlow  a  messenger.  [Jpptiet  the  atp. 
O  come  I  apace,  despatch !   1  partly  feel  thee. 
\*t  Guard.    Approach,  ho!     all's   not  well. 

Caiar'a  beguiled. 
2rJ  Guard.  There 's  Dokbella  sent  from  Cx- 

■ar : — call  him. 
Itl  Guard.  What  work  it  here? — Charmian, 

is  this  well  done  ? 
Char.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier!  [_Diet. 

Enter  Dolabella. 
Dot.  How  goes  it  beret 
2nd  Guard.  All  dead. 


ANTONY    AND   CLEOPATKA. 


Dal.  Ciesar,  thy  thougliU 

Touch  their  effects  in  tliis.     Thyself  art  coming 
To  see  performed  tlie  dreaded  act  which  tiioii 
So  soMghl'at  to  hinder. 

Willtin.  A  n-fly  there  j  a  way  for  Cosnr! 


Entrr  Cx.&» 


ind  Attendants. 


Dot.  O  sir,  you  are  too  sure  un  aiigurei- : 
That  you  did  tern  is  done. 

Cn.  Bravest  at  (he  last! 

She  levelled  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal, 
Took  her  own  way.— The  manner  of  their  deaths! 
I  do  not  sec  lliem  bleed. 

Dot.  Who  was  lost  niih  them  ? 

lit  Guard.  \  simple  countryman,  that  brought 

This  was  his  baakeL 

Cje».  Poisonc.l,  then. 

Ul  Guard.  O  Cssar, 

This  Churmian  lived  but  now ;   she  stood  and 

I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress :  tremblingly  she  stood, 
And  on  the  sudden  dropped. 
Cat.  O  noble  weakness  1 


It' they  bad  swallowed  poison,  'twould  appeal 
By  external  swelling:  but  she  looks  like  sleep. 
As  she  nould  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

Dot.  Here  on  her  breast 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown ; 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

\at  Guard.  TiiLS  la  ail  aspick's  trail :  and  these 
fig-leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  atpickleares 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile, 

Cai.  Most  probable 

That  BO  she  died ;  for  her  physician  tells  me 
She  biith  pursued  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. — Take  up  her  bed, 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument. 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antonv : 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous. — High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them;  and  their  story  ia 
No  less  hi  pity  than  his  glory  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Uurarmy  shall, 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral; 
And  then  to  Rome.— Come,  Dolabella,  tee 
High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.        [Bieiml. 


•^ 


■     "  ■"    '"^^•••ifc 


^^^\.^. 


"  Takt  but  good  note^  and  you  shall  tee  in  kirn 
The  triple  pillar  of  ike  world  traiuformed 
Into  a  eirumpel'a  foot." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Triple  fa  here  uaed  for  third,  or  one  of  three;  meaning 
one  of  the  triuniTin,  or  masters  of  the  world.  The  word  is 
u«ed  in  the  lame  senae  in  "  All  'a  Well  that  Exos 
Wjbll:"— 

"  Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
He  bade  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye." 

"  To-night  ire'//  ttander  through  the  ttreeU,  and  note 
The  qtMtilieM  ofpetfple.*' — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Sometime  also,  when  he  would  go  up  and  down  the 
city  disguised  like  a  slave  in  the  night,  and  would  peer  into 
poor  men's  windows  and  their  shops,  and  scold  and  brawl 
with  them  within  the  house,  Cleopatra  would  be  also  in  a 
chambermaid's  array,  and  amble  up  and  down  the  streets 
with  him. — Plutabch  (North's  translation). 

**  I'm  full  aorry 

Thai  he  approvee  Ihe  common  liar,  who 

Thus  apeakt  of  him  at  Rome."— Act  1.,  Scone  1. 

Meaning,  that  he  proves  the  common  liar,  Fame,  to  be  a 
true  reporter  in  hia  case. 

••  Look,  pr*y  thet,  Charmian, 

How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  became 
The  carriage  of  hie  chafe.'* — Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

Antony  professed  to  trace  his  descent  from  Anton,  a  son 
of  Hercules. 

"  When  thou  once 

Wast  beaten  from  Modenu  {where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls),  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow."— Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  side,  being  the  chiefest  man  of  au- 
thority and  estimation  in  the  city,  he  stirred  up  all  men 
against  Antooius ;  so  that  in  the  end  he  made  the  Senate 
pronounce  him  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  appointed 
young  Csesar  sergeants  to  carry  axes  before  him,  and  such 
other  signs  as  were  incident  to  the  dignity  of  a  consul  or 
prstor;  and  moreover  sent  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  then  con- 
suls, to  drive  Antonius  out  of  Italy.  These  two  consuls, 
together  with  Caesar,  who  also  had  an  army,  went  against 
Antonius,  that  besieged  the  city  of  Modena,  and  there  over- 
threw him  in  battle ;  but  both  the  consuls  were  slain  there. 

Antonius,  flying  upon  this  overthrow,  fell  into  great 
misery  all  at  once ;  but  the  chiefest  want  of  all  other,  and 
that  which  pinched  him  most,  was  famine.  Howbeit  he  was 
of  such  a  strong  nature,  that  by  patience  he  would  overcome 
any  adversity ;  and  the  heavier  fortune  lay  upon  him,  the 
more  constant  shewed  he  himself. 

Every  man  that  feeleth  want  or  adversity,  knoweth  by 
virtue  and  discretion  what  he  should  do :  but  when  indeed 
they  are  overlaid  with  extremity,  and  be  sore  oppressed, 
few  have  the  hearts  to  follow  that  which  they  praise  and 
commend,  and  much  less  to  avoid  that  tliey  reprove  and 
mislike ;  but  rather  to  the  contrary,  they  yield  to  their  ac- 
customed easy  life,   and  through  faint  heart  and  lack  of 


courage  do  change  their  first  mind  and  purpoae.  And 
therefore  it  was  a  wonderful  example  to  the  soldiers  to  see 
Antonius,  that  was  brought  up  in  all  fineness  and  super- 
fluity, so  easily  to  drink  puddle-water,  and  to  eat  wild  fruits 
amd  roots :  and  moreover  it  is  reported  that  even,  as  they 
passed  the  Alps,  they  did  eat  the  barks  of  trees,  and 
such  beasts  as  never  man  tasted  of  their  flesh  before.— 
Plittarch. 


Let  UM  rear 


The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lop  of  Bgypfs  widow  pluck 
The  n^er  lust-wearied  Antony." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Cleopatra  is  styled  "Egypt's  widow"  because  Julius 
Csesar  had  married  her  to  young  Ptolemy,  who  was  after- 
wards drowned. 

"  Kear  him,  thy  angel 

Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  overpowered,'* — Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

A  Fear  was  a  personage  in  some  of  the  old  Moralities. 
Fletcher  alludes  to  such  an  imaginary  being  in  the  *'  Maid's 
Traoxdt,"  where  Aspasia  is  instructing  her  servants  how, 
in  needlework,  to  describe  her  situation  :— 

"  And  then  a  Fear : 

Do  that  Fear  bravely,  wench." 

*'  His  cocks  do  win  the  balUe  still  of  mine 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds." — Act  il..  Scene  3. 

Shakspere  derived  this  from  Plutarch.  The  ancients 
used  to  match  quails  as  we  match  cocks.  Julius  Pollox 
relates  that  a  circle  was  made  in  which  the  birds  were 
placed,  and  he  whose  quail  was  first  driven  out  of  the  circle 
lost  the  stake.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Marsden  that  the  Su- 
matrans  practise  these  quail  combats.  The  Cliinese  have 
always  been  extremely  fond  of  quail  fighting.  Mr.  Douce 
has  given  a  print,  from  an  el^ant  Chinese  miniature  paint- 
ing, which  represents  some  ladies  engaged  at  this  amuse- 
ment, where  the  quails  are  actually  inhooped. — Simgxr. 

Inhooped,  means  inclosed  or  confined,  that  they  may  be 
compelled  to  fight 


"  Thry  are  bis  shards,  and  he  their  beetle."— 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  spoken  of  Lepidus.  The  meaning  is  that  Antony 
and  Octavius  are  the  wings  that  raiise  this  heavy  lumpish 
insect  from  the  ground.  In  "Macbstb"  we  find  mention 
of  the  "shard-borne  beetle." 

"Emo.  Wilt  Ccesar  weep  f 
AoR.  He  has  a  cloud  in 's  face. 

Emo.  He  were  the  worse  for  that  were  he  a  horse.** — 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

A  horse  is  said  to  have  a  cloud  in  his  face  when  he  has 
a  black  or  dark-coloured  spot  in  his  forehead  between  his 
eyes.  This  gives  him  a  sour  look,  and,  being  supposed  to 
indicate  an  ill  temper,  is  of  course  regarded  as  a  great 
blemish.— Stesvems. 
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NOTES. 


••  He  at  Philippi  kept 

HU  neord  ev*n  like  a  dancer." — Act  III 


Scene  9. 


That  is,  he  kept  hU  weapon  in  the  scabbard,  like  one  who 
dances  with  a  sword,  which  appears  from  various  passages 
to  have  been  the  custom  in  Shakspere's  time. 

That  the  mad  Brutut  ended.^'-A.et  III.,  Scene  9. 

Nothing  can  be  more  in  character,  than  for  an  in- 
famous debauched  tyrant  to  call  the  heroic  love  of  one's 
country  and  public  liberty,  "madness.** — Wabbuhtok. 

"  /  was  of  late  at  petty  to  hie  evde 
Ae  is  the  tnor»-de»  on  the  myrtle-leaf 
To  his  grand  sea," — Act  III.,  Scene  10. 

Tlie  term  "  his  grand  sea"  has  been  supposed  by  Steevens 
to  be  the  sea  from  which  the  dew-drop  was  thought  to  be 
exhaled.— "The  grand  sea"  and  "  this  grand  sea"  have  both 
been  plausibly  p|«poeed  as  substitutes  for  the  received  text, 
in  which  there ^  probably  some  corruption. 


"  1st  Sol.  Peace,  I  say.     What  should  this  mean  t 

2nd  Sol.  T  is  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony  loved, 
Now  leaves  him." — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Furthermore,  the  self-same  night,  within  a  little  of 
midnight,  when  all  the  city  was  quiet,  fitU  of  fear  and  sor- 
row, thinking  what  would  be  the  end  and  issue  of  this  war, 
it  ii  said  that  suddenly  they  heard  a  marvellous  sweet 
harmony  of  sundry  sorts  of  instruments  of  music,  with  the 
cry  of  a  multitude  of  people,  as  they  had  been  dancing,  and 
had  sung  as  they  had  been  used  in  Bacchus'  feasts,  with 
movings  and  turnings,  after  the  manner  of  the  satyrs :  and 
it  seemed  that  this  danpe  went  through  the  city  unto  the 
gate  that  opened  to  the  enemies,  and  that  all  the  troop  that 
made  this  noise  they  heard  went  out  of  the  city  at  that  gate. 
Now,  such  as  in  reason  sought  the  depth  of  the  inteipratatlon 
of  this  wonder,  thought  that  it  was  the  god  unto  whom  An- 
tonius  bare  singular  devotion,  to  counterfeit  and  resemble 
him,  that  did  forsake  them.— Plvtakch.  * 

"  How  wouldstjhou  have  paid 

My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold  t    This  blows  my  heart." — 

Act  IV.,  Scene  6. 

The  word  "  blows"  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  swells." 
As  in  the  last  scene  of  this  play : — 

"  On  her  breast 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown." 

And  in  "  Kxmo  Lbak  :"— 

"  No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  excite." 

"  To  this  great  fairy  I  HI  commend  thy  acts ; 
Make  her  thanks  bless  Oct."— Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

The  term  fairy  in  former  times  was  applied  not  only  to 
imaginary  diminutive  beings,  but  also  occasionally  to 
witches  and  enchanters ;  in  which  last  sense  it  is  used  in 
the  text 

-—  "  0,  he  is  more  mad 
Thsm  TeUmonfor  hie  shield."-^ Act  IV.,  Scene  11. 

That  is,  than  AJax  Telamon  for  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  which  was  the  shield. 

-—  "  Thou  hast  seen  these  signs  t 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants."^Act  IV.,  Scene  12. 

The  beauty  both  of  the  expression  and  the  allusion  is 
lost,  unless  we  recollect  the  frequency  and  the  nature  of 
these  shows  in  Shakspere's  age. — ^Wartov. 


Tl&is  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  poetry 
in  Shakspere.  The  splendour  of  the  imagery,  the  sem- 
blance of  reality,  tlie  lofty  range  of  picturesque  objects 
hanging  over  the  world,  their  evanescent  nature,  tile  total 
uncertainty  of  what  is  left  behind,— are  Just  like  the 
mouldering  schemes  of  human  greatness.— Hazlxtt. 
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The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at.**— Act  IV.,  Scene  IS. 
As  for  himself,  she  should  not  lament  nor  sorrow  for  the 
miserable  change  of  his  fortune  at  the  end  of  bis  days;  but 
rather  that  she  should  think  him  the  more  fortunate  for  the 
former  triumphs  and  honours  he  had  received  ;  consiuering 
that  while  he  lived  he  was  the  noblest  and  greatest  prince  of 
the  world,  and  that  now  he  was  overcome  not  ci^  hardly,  but 
valiantly ;  a  Roman  by  another  Roman. — Plittaiich. 


"  Wherefore  is  thai  t  and  what  art  fhou  that  dar'st 
Appear  thue  to  us  T— Act  V.^  Scene  1. 

After  Antonius  had  Ihnut  his  sword  into  himself,  ss 
they  carried  him  into  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  Cleo- 
patra, one  of  his  guard,  called  DercetoKus,  took  his  sword 
with  which  he  had  stricken  himself,  and  hid  it:  then  he 
secretly  stole  away,  and  brought  Octavins  Csesar  the  first 
news  of  bis  death,  and  shewed  him  his  rword  that  wss 
bloodied. 

Caesar,  hearing  these  news,  straight  withdrew  himself 
into  a  secret  place  of  his  tent,  and  there  burst  out  with 
tears,  lamenting  his  hard  and  miserable  fortune  that  had 
been  his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  his  equal  in  the  empire, 
and  companion  with  him  in  sundry  great  exploits  snd 
battles.  Then  he  called  for  all  his  friends,  and  shewed  them 
the  letters  Antonius  had  written  to  him,  and  his  answers 
also  sent  him  again,  during  the  quarrel  and  strife,  and  bow 
fiercely  and  proudly  the  other  answered  him,  to  all  Just  and 
reasonable  matters  he  wrote  unto  him. 

After  this,  he  sent  Proculeius,  and  commanded  him  to 
do  what  he  could  possible  to  get  Cleopatra  alive,  fearing  lest 
othetwise  all  the  treasure  would  be  lost:  and  furthermore, 
he  thought  that  if  he  could  take  Cleopatra,  and  bring  her 
alive  to  Rome,  she  would  marvellously  beautify  and  set  oat 
his  triumph.— PLVTAmcB. 

"  Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Motmment.^ 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

In  this  scene,  as  in  one  of  "Kxvo  Hxvny  VIII.,''the 
outside  and  inside  of  a  building  are  exhibited  at  the  same 
time.  The  old  dramatists  were  enabled  to  cope  with  a 
difficulty  of  tills  kind  by  the  aid  of  the  inner  or  secondary 
stage,  which  was  also  used  in  "  Haxlxt,**  "  Othxxxo,"  kc, 
and  was  a  constant  accompaniment  to  the  principal  one. 

—  '*  Realms  and  islands  were 
As  plates  dropped  from  his  pocket.**^Aet  V.,  Scene  2. 

The  term  "  plates**  was  applied  to  some  kind  of  silver 
money.    As  in  Marlowe's  "  Jbw  or  Malta  :" — 

**  Ratest  thou  this  Moor  but  at  two  hundred  plates  I " 

They  are  supposed  to  have  been  round  pieces  without  stamp 
vr  imprMS,  and  wera  probably  of  fluctuating  value. 


Of  all  Shakspere's  historical  plays,  "  Astovt  avb  Clxo> 
patba"  is  by  far  the  most  wonderfriL— The  higheet  praise, 
or  rather  fbrm  of  praise,  of  this  play,  which  I  can  offer  in  my 
own  ttdnd,  is  the  doubt  which  the  perusal  always  occasions 
in  me,  whether  the  *'  Avtovt  akd  Clxovatba  "  is  not,  in 
all  exhibitions  of  a  giant  power,  in  its  strength  and  vigour  of 
maturity,  a  formidable  rival  of  "Macbxth,"  "Lxab," 
"  Hamlxt,"  and  "  Othex.x.0."— Colbbidgk. 
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